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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, . the 

87th Congress convened on January 3, 
1961. The Senate was composed of 65 
Democrats and 35 Republicans—100 in 
all, or 2 from each of the 50 States as 
provided by the Constitution. 

‘The House of Representatives with a 
total of 437 authorized Members con- 
sisted of 260 Democrats, 172 Republicans, 
1 undetermined, with 4 vacancies. 
SECTION 1, THE REPUBLICAN REPORT: ISSUES, 

FACTS, AND ACTIONS, 87TH CONGRESS, 1ST 

SESSION 
ADMINISTRATION MAJORITY OF 28 IN SENATE 


Senator LyNpOoN JOHNSON resigned his 
Senate seat to become Vice President, 
thereby becoming the Presiding Officer 
of the. Senate and leaving a vacancy 
from Texas which was filled by the ap- 
pointment of William A. Blakley. 
This vacancy from Texas was subse- 
- quently filled by a general election as 
a result of which JoHN TowER, age 36, a 
Republican, and a professor at Midwest- 
ern University at Wichita Falls, Tex., 
~ was elected by a decisive vote. This 
changed the party ratio in the Senate to 
64 Democrats and 36 Republicans. I 


emphasize the fact for the purpose of 


showing that the administration party 
had a majority of 28 votes in the Senate. 
. EFFECTS OF 1960 CENSUS 


The population shifts shown by the 
1960 census mean that 25 States must 
redistrict their congressional seats. In 
9 of these States the House delegations 
will be increased, and in 16 States they 
will be reduced. It is quite likely that 
the 88th Congress, which will be elected 
in November of 1962, will show substan- 
tial changes in the makeup of the State 
delegations. 

EFFECT OF CLOSE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


The spirited preconvention contests 
for the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency, and the close election in 
November of 1960, stimulated a sharp 
interest in a modification of present laws 
dealing with national elections. Reso- 
lutions were quickly introduced for the 
nomination of candidates for the Presi- 
dency by direct primary, for the aboli- 
tion of the electoral college, for the 
selection of presidential electors on the 
basis of congressional districts, together 
with other proposals. All of these, how- 
ever, can be consummated only by a con- 
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‘stitutional amendment, and thus a 


change from the present system is not. 
imminent inasmuch as the Congress took 
no action on any of these proposals dur- 
ing the session just closed. 
NEW PROPOSAL FOR INAUGURATION DAY 
Still another suggestion dealing with 


the election process was to reduce the 10 
weeks’ time between election day and 


the day on which the President under 


the Constitution takes the oath of office. 
It has been suggested, therefore, that a 
new President might well take the oath 
immediately after election day and that 
the inaugural ceremonies be held in the 
spring when the weather is balmy and 
stable. 

There is, however, a time factor in 
all this. A new President must have 
time to select a Cabinet and other high 
officials and also plan his program. In 
addition, newly appointed officials must 
have time to prepare for their new re- 
sponsibilities. Moreover, such a proposal 
could only be carried out by a constitu- 
tional amendment, and that 


takes a considerable period of time. 


EXECUTIVE RELATIONS 


The Republican minority relationship 
with the President and the executive 
branch has been agreeable, objective, 
and firm. The President, having served 
with so many Members of the House 
and Senate in the legislative branch, 
brought an understanding background 
to the consideration of national prob- 
lems, whether on the domestic level or 
in the international field. The Repub- 


-lican minority has always contended that 


it was entitled to be consulted on mat- 
ters of national import, that it should 
have an opportunity to comment and 
criticize where important policies were 
involved and thereafter abide the result 
so far as policies in the foreign field were 
concerned. 


With respect to domestic legislation — 


the Republican minority has not. hesi- 
tated to approve if approval was deemed 
in the national interest, to amend if 
amendments were necessary, and to op- 


pose if such measures were not condu- 


cive to our national well-being and to 
the preservation of our free system. We 
regard this as enlightened opposition and 
the record on domestic measures speaks 
for itself. 

There is set out in the following pages 
of this report a brief summary of the 
most important legislative measures 
which were enacted into law. 
necessary to highlight the essential pro- 
visions of these measures in order to 
afford complete understanding of their 
content. 

A FILIBUSTER AT BOTH ENDS OF THE SESSION 


The ist-session of the 87th Congress 
was unusual in at least one respect. It 
began with a filibuster and almost ended 
with a filibuster. The first order of 


It is 


business in the Senate wties Congress 
convened was an endeavor to secure a 
change in a standing rule of the Senate 
numbered 22. This rule deals with the 
procedure of closing off debate and the 
bone of contention for a good many years 
has been the number of Senators required 
to vote on cloture in order to bring it 
into effect. | 

Several attempts have been made 
over the years to liberalize this rule. The 
effort to do so this year was promptly 
met with long speeches, live quorum calls 
to which all Senators must respond, and 
other procedures to prevent action on a 
modification of this rule. The debate 
continued day after day and, in fact, 
within. a few days before the inaugura- 
tion of the President. This presented a 
real dilemma. 

Unless an accord was reached on the 
matter, or the rule change withdrawn, 
the Senate could not confirm the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet selections and the coun- 
try might have been confronted with 
the spectacle of a President duly in- 
augurated but without a Cabinet. ~ 

BIPARTISAN AGREEMENT REACHED 

In the face of this predicament a bi- 
partisan leadership conference was held 
at which all groups who had an interest 
in the matter agreed to defer further 
consideration of the proposed rule change 
until the end of the session, at which 
time the Rules Committee would be 
asked to report a modified rule for fur- 
ther consideration by the Senate. 


BIPARTISAN PROMISE KEPT 


In late August the Rules Committee 
did report such a rule change in the form 
of an amendment to the existing rule 
XXII but without recommendation by 
the committee. Thus the matter was 
further consideration. | 


CLOTURE PETITION DEFEATED — 


An‘ amendment to rule XXII was 
finally offered providing that cloture 
could be effected by a vote of three-fifths 
of the Members present and voting. 
Along with this rule modification there. 
was filed a petition under existing rules 
to close debate on this motion, which was 
signed by 22 Senators. The cloture peti- 
tion required a two-thirds vote. It was, 
in fact, defeated and that ended any en- 
deavor during this session to bring about 
a modification of rule XXII. 


SAMENESS OF LEGISLATIVE PATTERN 


There is always a certain sameness to 
the legislative pattern year after year 
and Congress after Congress. In this 
respect the lst session of the 87th Con- 
gress did not differ materially from its 
predecessors. Early in the session came 
the committee assignments to standing; 
select, and special committees and the 
usual requests for funds to carry on 
various investigations. 
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‘nett. wane it seems that the investi- 
gations grow in number and in length. 
In the 84th Congress the Senate spent 
$7 million on investigations; in the 85th 
it was $8.2 million; in the 86th it was 
$10.8 million. At the close of the first 


AID TO EDUCATION 


ers and military personnel have required 
the building of additional school facil- 
ties—and the Natiognal Defense Educa- 
tion Act to encourage studies in science, 
foreign languages, and mathematics. 
Although lengthy consideration was 
given to an overall Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation Act, it fell by the wayside. 
AGRICULTURE 

Seldom is there a session when farm 
legislation does not command great at- 
tention. In this session two administra- 
tion bilis—one referred to as the emer- 
gency feed grains program and the other 
as the omnibus farm bill—were enacted 
_ into law. However, the latter was very 

substantially changed by Congress before 

it went to the President for signature. 
| MEDICAL AID FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 


No further action was taken in this 


hower is still in effect and many States 
through legislative action are now giving 
effect to this program. 7 
LABOR 

Principal items in the labor field on 
which Congress tock action this session 
included temporary unemployment aid, 
- social security changes, aid to dependent 
children of jobless parents, and extension 
of the Mexican migratory farmworker 
program. A limited job retraining pro- 
gram was vart of the depressed areas bill 
approved by Congress. A large-scale job 
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program, approved by the 


Senate, was pending in the House at 


The acute Berlin crisis and the new 
Communist offensives in Asia raised anew 


the threat of conventional, as well as of | 


A new interest in civilian defense be- 
came manifest as a result of these crises. 
Some $300 million was authorized and 
appropriated to make a nationwide sur- 
vey as to what might be done to develop 
more effective civilian defense measures, 
including both mass and individual 
shelters. 

Space exploration was continued and 
at the request of the ex- 
panded to a billion-dollar-a-year pro- 


The administration requested that a 


control” as well, on the grounds that it 
would more accurately describe the pur- 
pose of such an ager-cy. 

HOUSING 


The most expensive omnibus housing 
bill in history was enacted into law in 
this session. Among other things FHA 
mortgage insurance was extended to a 
new so-called middle-income housing 
program under which practically no 
downpayments are required and the 


hardship cases up to 40 years. In addi- 
tion, subsidized public housing was pro- 
vided for the first time for middle-in- 
come families. 
JUDGESHIPS 

‘Because of crowded dockets there has 
long been a pressing need for an increase 
in the number of Federal judges at the 
district and circuit level. President Ei- 
senhower had pointed out this need for 
over 3 years, but it was not until this 
session that Congress agreed to meet 
this need by providing for 73 new judge- 


Toward the end of the session the ad- 
ministration chose to claim as one of its 
“major” accomplishments the raising of 
the ceiling on the public debt—from its 
permanent limit of $285 billion to a tem- 


porary limit of $298 billion, effective 


until next June 30. 

While the administration preferred to 
regard this as a major achievement, Con- 
gress recognized that, as required by the 
Constitution, it was done only to cover 
the debt increase due to enormously ex- 
panded domestic, military, and foreign 
spending programs. 

Other enactments of general interest 
included the Highway Financing Act to 
continue the present interstate highway 
construction timetable, the water pollu- 
tion control program, and tax exten- 


APPROPRIATIONS 


In addition, there were the usual ap- 
propriation bills which are always a 
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“must,” consisting of appropriations for 
the Departments of Agriculture, De- 
fense, Interior, Labor, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, State, Justice, Com- 
merce, Treasury, and Post Office, and 
the District of Columbia, the independ- 
ent offices and agencies, legislative, | 
military construction, foreign aid, ju- 
diciary, plus the various supplemental 
appropriations. 

The control Over the appropriation of | 
money is one of the most important of 
the constitutional powers of Congress. 
It was here that an intensive struggle 
between the administration and Con- 
gress was waged this session. The ad- 
ministration put constant pressure on > 
Congress to agree to direct borrowing 
from the Treasury—so-called back-door 
financing—for many of its most ex- 
pensive programs; that is, housing, de- 
pressed areas, and the loan program for 
underdeveloped countries in the foreign 


the vast costs of these programs, the 
weakening effect of the loss of congres- 
sional control over spending could have 
been incalculable. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve that as finally passed the foreign 
aid bill eliminated back-door financing. 
Moreover, in the supplemental appro- 
priations bill, Congress struck out other 
back-door financing of depressed areas, 
housing, mass transit, and open spaces 
programs, and thereby went a long way 
toward reestablishing a proper equilib- 
rium in power as between the execu- 


tive and legislature. 


LIGHTER MOMENTS IN NEW FRONTIER LAND 


With becoming modesty the New 
Frontiersmen mentioned only 33 major 
accomplishments during the first ses- 
sion—more than Roosevelt and Ejisen- 
hower combined. We would give credit 
where credit is due, and call attention to 
other imperishable moments of great- 
ness: 

First. The request—which the House, 
good sport that it was, went along with— 
that tickets to the “entertainments’”’ 
connected with the inauguration of 
President-elect Kennedy be exempt from 
Federal admission taxes. No previous 
administration had requested such ex- 
emption, which cost the Federal Govern- 
ment an estimated $60,000 in tax reve- 
rues. This might be termed the first 
sacrifice a la New Frontier. 

Second. The removal of some Eisen- 
hower plaques from new post office 
buildings, so they could be replaced by 
Kennedy plaques. Sacrifice No. 2. 
However, the Senate balked and took no 
action. 

Third. The order that all White House 
cooks, maids, valets and other household 
help must sign statements that they 
would not write or speak publicly about 
their association with the Kennedys. 
Many potential literary careers were 
nipped in the bud, and this was sacri- 
fice No. 3. 

Fourth. Interior Secretary Udall’s re- 
quest that gas and oil lobbyists sacrifice 
by buying tickets for a presidential 
birthday dinner. 

Fifth. The cloud of Madison Avenue- 
type “explanations” thrown about De- 


retraining 
session of this Congress $4.1 million had 
4 aiready been authorized for Senate in- the administration requested, and more 
5 Vestigations. _ in the way of military appropriations. 
AREAS 
a languished before the House and Senate 
for many years was finally enacted into 
ee law. Such a measure could have be- 
come law several years ago if the Demo- 
8 cratic Congress had been willing to 
: modify certain provisions which Presi- 
Z dent Eisenhower had objected to as ex- . 
; CIVIL gram. 
Strangely enough there were no ad- ee ee core Maes aid bill. If agreed to, Congress would 
‘Ministration proposals in the civil rights | have relinquished its ‘traditional con- 
field other than the extension of the life REW SECICY De Cstabiisned tO study ways trol over appropriations insofar as such 
: of the Civil Rights Commission, and this amd means of disarmament. Congress programs were concerned. Because of , 
is the only item in this field om which imsisted on the use of the term “arms 
ks MINIMUM WAGES | 
: Modifications of the Fair Labor | 
| Standards Act, commonly referred to as 
= the minimum wage law, were enacted. 
: Here again one might properly point out | 
: that there could have been modifications | 
in the Minimum Wage Act several years | 
| ago if Presidential recommendations | 
ware at least in substantial part met | 
| mortgage repayment period may be ex- | 
| the program of aid to federally impacted 
greas—where children of Federal work- 
PUBEIIC DEBT 
| Congress on medical aid to the aged. 
| Therefore, the law enacted in the 86th 
Congress and signed by President Eisen- 


1961 


fense ‘Secretary McNamara after he let 


slip the fact. that, contrary to Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s presidential campaign propa- 
ganda, no “missile gap” existed as be- 
tween the United States and Russia. 
Sixth. Mr. Kennedy’s economic report 
to Congress, which provided the Presi- 
dent with a self-serving alibi, that is, if 


economic conditions improve he can say, | 


“Fine, we Democrats did it,” and if 
things get worse he can say, “That’s 
what Eisenhower handed me.” 

Seventh. An order, apparently issued 
by the public relations section of the 
New Frontier, to the effect that executive 
agencies should glorify even their rou- 
tine actions by dramatic press releases 
crediting these developments to the chief 
scout of the New Frontier, President 
Kennedy. 

“INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 

There are always many matters in the 
international field which receive a 
thoroughgoing discussion in the Senate 
even though they do not come before the 
Congress for specific action. ‘This ses- 
sion they included the Berlin crisis, the 
Cuban debacle, the problems in Laos and 


the Congo, proposals to admit Commu- 


nist China and Outer Mongolia into the 
United Nations, and others. 

There are, however, a good many 
items in the international field which do 
‘require congressional action. These in- 
clude the foreign aid authorization bill 
and the appropriation measures to go 
with it, funds for various agencies op- 
erating abroad such as the.Export-Im- 
port Bank, the Inter-American Bank, 
and necessary funds for the participa- 
tion of this country in the Southeast 


_Asia Treaty Organization, the North At- 


lantic Treaty Organization, Central 

Treaty Organization, the United Nations, 

the Congo venture, and other activities. 
PEACE CORPS 


A new agency in the international 
field, known as the Peace Corps, estab- 
lished earlier by Executive order, was 
made permanent. It was designed to 
send Americans to countries in need of 
additional trained manpower. 

NUCLEAR TESTS 


One item in the executive domain 
which received a great deal of discussion 
was the matter of banning nuclear and 
atomic tests. This was under the direc- 
tion of the President. After nearly 350 
fruitless sessions at Geneva, Switzerland, 
the Soviet Union broke up the test ban 
conference and saluted its action by a 
series of bomb tests in the atmosphere. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS : 


The urge to amend the Constitution 
never dies. Every session of the Con- 
gress sees the introduction of proposals 
to amend that organic document. In 
spite of this it has been amended only 
23 times in 164 years, including the 10 


amendments known as the Bill of Rights- ~ 


adopted in 1791 and the 3 which were 
the direct result of the Civil War. 

These proposals come in great variety 
and deal with such matters as presiden- 
tial primary, abolition of the electoral 
college, providing a vote for 18-year- 
olds, poll tax repeal, giving the President 
power to veto single items in appropria- 
tion bills without vetoing the entire 
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measure, presidential disability, repeal of 
the presidential two-term amendment, 
providing a 4-year term for Members of 
the House, filling House vacancies in the 
event of disaster, exclusion of the Fed- 
eral Government from school control, 
and a good many others. 

There were a total of 39 resolutions 
introduced to amend the Constitution 
but only 2 received as much as Senate 
subcommittee approval; none was passed. 


THE “MONEYMOON” IS NEVER OVER 


We hear much of honeymoons between 
the President and the Congress, but 
there are also moneymoons—that is, the 
continuing exercise of the spending 
function by the Congress. 

I can state it no better than was 
stated in an editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal on Friday, August 25, 1961, and 
at this point I shall set out the editorial 
in its entirety. It needs no elaboration 


and speaks for itself. From all this it — 


must be quite evident that.the “money- 
moon” has not stopped: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 25, 
1961] 


SEVEN MONTHS OF SPENDING 


When President Kennedy took office a bare 
7 months ago the fiscal outlook for the Fed- 
eral Government was for a slight surplus for 
the year ending last June 30 and an appre- 
ciable surplus of $1.5 billion for the current 
fiscal year, ending next June 30. 

By the time last June rolled around that 
slight surplus had been converted into a 
deficit of $3.9 billion. And now Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s Budget Director has toted up the 
figures for the present fiscal year and fore- 
sees a deficit of at least $5.3 billion. 

Now, then, a little arithmetic will show 
you that if, instead of a $1.5 billion surplus 
you have a $5.3 billion deficit, the total 
change for the worse in the Government’s 
accounts is $6.8 billion for this present fiscal 
year. And when you add on the $3.9 billion 
deficit created in the last 6 months of the 
last fiscal year, you come up with the stagger- 
ing total of $10.7 billion by which this admin- 
istration has changed things for the worse. 

It would be an error to suppose that this 
dramatic change from comfortable surplus 
to staggering deficit has been caused by a 
sharp drop in the Government’s revenues or 
that it can all be laid at the door of the 
Berlin crisis. 

The administration has, it is true, shifted 
its revenue estimates around quite a bit. 
Originally, the President thought Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s estimate for 1961-62 revenues was 
too high and he cut it back. But now the 
present administration thinks the previous 
administration was about right, or if any- 
thing slightly low. The current revenue 
estimate for this year is $82.4 billion, some 
$100 million more than Mr. Eisenhower 
hoped for. 

The real change has been in spending. 
Of last. June’s $3.9 billion deficit, $2.6 billion 
represented greater expenditures from the 
Eisenhower budget. And the whole of the 
$6.8 billion change in outlook for this fiscal 
year is accounted for by an increase in 
planned spending from $80.9 billion to more 
than $87.7 billion in the revised Kennedy 
budget. 

Moreover, this spending increase has by 
no means been due entirely to new spending 
on arms. The military accounted for less 
than $800 million of that $2.6 billion increase 
in spending from January to June; most of 
it came from accelerated spending by the 
administration for its antirecession pro- 
gram. As for the 1961-62 budget, only $3.7 
billion of the total $6.8 billion increase is to 
go for new military spending. 
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‘Out of this maze of figures, one thing 
emerges. A total of $10.7 billion has been 
added to the fiscal burden of the Govern- 
ment in its first 7 months, of which not more 
than $4.5 billion, by the administration’s 
estimate, can be attributed to defense 
costs—less than a billion in the 1961 fiscal 
year, $3.7 billion in the current fiscal year. 

The remaining $6.2 billion of the increase 
is made up of sums added for welfare spend- 
ing, education, housing, public works, the 
Peace Corps, the general administration of 
the Government, and all the rest. That $6.2 
billion, it might.be noted, would have turned 
the Eisenhower surplus into a Kennedy defi- 
cit if the Nation had never heard of Berlin. 

But since the Nation has, that $6.2 billion | 
is $6.2 billion of added weight which the 


country must carry in addition to all its 


present and future burdens for mili 
defense. For those military burdens will in- | 
crease. Budget Director Bell warns that it 
may even be necessary to take additional ac- 
tion this year and that certainly next 
January's budget will higher defense 
costs. 

As for what that total budget will be— 
welfare, pump priming, and all the rest— 
we have no idea. But clearly you can put 
aside the thought, so often expressed in 
Washington, that all this new spending is 
just due to the urgent needs of defense. 

And we don’t think you need expect any- 
thing trivial in next January’s budget from 
an administration that can achieve a $10.7 
billion change from black to red ink in a bare 
7 months’ work. 


NEW PEACETIME SPENDING RECORD 


The ist session of the 87th Congress 
voted a grand total of $95.8 billion for 
President Kennedy to spend—more than 


‘any other President has received in 


peacetime. The previous peacetime rec- 
ord was $83.8 billion voted last year. 

Some of the new money that Congress 
authorized this year will be spent in 
future years. But spending is certain 
to set a peacetime record during the fiscal 
year that started July 1. Official ad- 
ministration estimates place the figure 
for this year at $88 billion, an outlay 
exceeded only in 2 war years. 


THE CUBAN DEBACLE 


The failure of the invasion at the Bay 
of Pigs in Cuba last April 1961 caused 
dismay and consternation and ever 
since has been the subject of repeated 
discussions in the hope that the whole 
rah gs story might at long last be set 

orth 

This is a matter of vital importance 
to the Nation in view of the fact that 
a Communist infection festers only 90 


miles from our shores. One could ven-._. 


tilate this subject at great length from 
many sources, but I have seen no ac- 
count which sets forth the whole his- — 
tory of the matter in more compact 
fashion that the article which appeared 
in Time magazine on September 1, 1961, 
which was excerpted from a more de- 
tailed article in the September issue of 
Fortune magazine. 

Certainly, the Cuban debacle will con- 
tinue to be discussed, and it is not in- 
appropriate, therefore, that this sum- 
mation be included in this report for 
ready reference for any discussion which 
may arise: 

[From Time magazine, Sept. 1, 1961] 
How THE CUBAN INVASION FAILED 

Last April’s U.S.-backed invasion of Cuba’s 

Bay of Pigs will be long remembered and — 


* 
. 

q 


angrily debated. In the September issue of 
Portune, the magazine’s W corre- 


how that invasion failed. | 
The idea for the invasion had taken root 

during the early summer of 1960. By then, 

thousands of defectors from Castro’s Cuba 


comprehensive review, an operational plan 
had not yet lized. It was taken for 
granted that a landing in force could not 


After his election, Kennedy had been 
briefed fairly frequently on the Cuban situ- 
ation. He discussed Cuba at length in both 
his preinaugural talks with Eisenhower. On 
taking office, Kennedy decided that he had 
to have from the Joint Chiefs of Staff a 
technical opinion of the feasibility of the 


project. 
HOW IT WAS PLANNED 


The plan still assumed that US. military 
help would be on call during the landing. 


umanimously opposed to having the United 
States do the job in the open. 

THE CHANGES 

of the intervention 
found its most eloquent voice before the 
' President during a meeting in the State De- 


partment on April 4, only 13 days before the 


~ 
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back to international water, the U.S.S. Bozer, 
a carrier on station about 50 miles from the 
Bay of Pigs, could be instructed to provide 


Bissell’s final review of the operation, and 
practically everybody connected with high 
strategy was on hand—Secretary of State 
Rusk, Secretary of Defense McNamara, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Dillon, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Chairman Lemnitzer, CIA Chief Allen 
Dulles, as well as McGeorge Bundy, Paul 
Nitze, then Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, Thomas Mann, and 
three Kennedy specialists in Latin American 
matters—Adolf Berle, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr., and Richard Goodwin. There was also 
one outsider, Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, whose support Kennedy wanted. 


After Bissell had completed his briefing and” 


Dulles had summed up risks and prospects, 
Fulbright denounced the proposition out of 
hand: It was the wrong thing for the United 
States to get involved in. 

Rusk said he was for it, in answer to the 
President’s direct question, but, as would 
presently be manifest, he privately had no 
heart for it. Two other men among the 
President’s senior foreign policy advisers, not 
present at the meeting, shared FULBRIGHT’S 
feelings: Under Secretary of State Chester 
Bowles and Adlai Stevenson. In deference to 
these views, Kennedy made two separate 
rulings which were to contribute to the fatal 


dismemberment of the whole plan. First, 


U.S. airpower would not be on call at any 
Second, the B-—26’s flown by “our” 


and again on the morning of the landing. 
Dawn of April 15, by the timetable, the 
B-—26’s, having flown undetected through the 
night from their Central American staging 
base, appeared over Cuba and bombed the 
three fields on which Castro’s ready air was 


toward the Cuban shore. In Bissell’s office, 


: 


more of a nuisance than a danger. 
he made absolutely clear: military consider- 
ations had overruled the political when the 
D-minus-2 strike had been laid on; now 
political considerations were taking over. 
Past midnight Bissell and Cabell restudied 
the battle plan while signals of consterna- 
tion welled up from their men far to the 
south. At 4 o'clock, less than an hour before 
first light on the Cuban shore, Cabell went 
back to Rusk with another proposal. It was 
manifestly impossible for the Cuban Bri- 
gade’s small force of B-26’s (only 16 were 
operational) to provide effective air cover 
for the ships from their distant base. Cabell 
now asked whether, if the ships were to pull 
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cover. Rusk said “No.” ‘The President was 


“awakened. Cabell registered his concern. 
The answer still was “No.” | 


THE END . 

The invasion force had little chance. 
They were without the ranging firepower 
which the B-26’s with their bombs and ma- 
chineguns had been expected to apply 
against Castro’s tanks and artillery. Cas- 
tro’s forces came up fast. He still had four 
jets left, and they were armed with power- 
ful rockets. He used them well. Before 
the morning was done he had sunk two 
transports and driven off two others. 

Now Kennedy and his strategists became 
alarmed. About noon on Monday, Bissell 
was told that the B—26’s could attack Cas- 
tro’s airfields at will. But the orders came 
too late. Most of the pilots had been in the 
air for upward of 18 hours in an unavailing 
effort to keep Castro’s planes off the troops 
and the remaining ship. That night a small 
force was scratched together. It was over 
Cuba at dawn, only to find the fields hidden 
by low, impenetrable fog. ' 

Tuesday was the turning point. The men 
ashore had fought bravely and gained their 

objectives. They had even seized 
and bulldozed the airfield. But they were 
desperately short of ammunition and food, 
and under the pressure of Castro’s superior 
firepower and number they were being forced 
back acoss the beach. There remained one 
last chance to make the thing go. Bozer 
was still on station. The release of a few 
of its jets simply for air cover should see 
two landing craft with ammunition and 
rations safely to the shore. 
. At a White House meeting that night, 
Bissell made it plain that unless US. air- 
_power was brought forward, the men on the 
beach were doomed. He asked that Bozer’s 
planes be brought into the battle. Rusk 
still would not have this. Several others 
were also opposed, including the President's 
personal staffers. Chief of Naval Operations 
Arleigh Burke vouched for the worth of Bis- 
sell’s proposition. The outcome of the meet-. 
ing. was a singular compromise. Jets from 
Borer would provide cover next morning for 
exactly 1 hour, long enough for the ships to 
run into the shore and start unloading and 
for the remaining B-26’s to get in a hard 


Next morning, through an incredible mis- 
chance, the B—26’s were over Cuba half an 
hour ahead of schedule. Bozer’s jets were 
still on the flight deck. But Castro’s jets 
were ready. Two of the B—26’s were shot 
down; others were hit and forced to abort. 
That was the melancholy end. | 

VITAL STATISTICS 

I presume it can be properly said that 
there are certain vital statistics about 
every session which, while quite undra- 
matic, nevertheless set forth in some de- 
tail the days when House and Senate 
were in session, the size of the Recorp 
which was compiled, the number of bills 
introduced and enacted, and items of a 
similar nature. It would be proper, 
therefore, to include at this point in this 
report a résumé of congressional activity 
for the entire session. 

_REsuME OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTIVITY, 1ST 
SESSION OF 87TH CONGRESS 

The first table gives a comprehensive 

résumé of all legislative business trans- 


J. V. Murphy, te 
> were in the United States. Many of them | 
= _ were soldiers. The job of organizing and 
E training them was given to the Central In- 
3 telligence Agency. It became the specific 
“esponsibility of one of the CIA's top depu- 
Fs ties, Richard M. Bissell, a former economist 
= who is also a highly practical executive. - > 
g During the summer and fall of 1960, Presi+ 
a dent Eisenhower from time to time per- [EixIBMNsss========================== 
# sonally reviewed the scheme. In late No- i 
: was shepherded to the beach by the US. 
Sea Navy (either openly or in disguise) and cov- 
Ss ered by air power in whatever amount might 
, be necessary. Eisenhower, the commander 
: | of Normandy, understood this well enough. 
| 
before the invasion—first on D-minus-2-days 
Castro’s air force consisted of not quite two- 
score planes—a dozen or so obsolete B—26’s, 
there ‘eployed. The attack was, on the whole, | 
highly successful. Half of Castro’s B~—26’s 
were seven or eight T-33 jet trainers, the ye a h | 
remnants of an earlier U.S. transaction with °° Furries and four of his T-33 jets 
the ‘Batista government, so the force was Were blown up or damaged. | 
ese Sunday evening some 
more than a match in a battle for the exiles’ final 
‘ B-26's. expedition in the first dark was creeping 
_ It stood to reason that, considering how [ee | 
- gmail the landing party was, the success Of there was a call on the White House line. 
the operation would hinge on the B-—26’s . 
» controlling the air over the beachhead. And 
the margins that the planners accepted were 
. a staging base in a Central . Bissell | 
ao American country more than 500 miles from Director xi | 
Cuba. The round trip would take better ced air- 
than 6 hours, and that would leave the Depart- | 
: planes with fuel for only 45 minutes of ac- ment to urge Rusk to reconsider. Cabell | 
tion over Cuba. Im contrast, Castro’s air was greatly worried about the vulnerability 
force could be over the beachhead and the - to air attack of the ships and then of the 
7 invaders’ ships in a matter of minutes. troops on the beach. Rusk was not im- 
Hence the absolute necessity of knocking out pressed. The ships, he suggested, could un- 
Castro’s airpower, or at least reducing it to load and retire to the open sea before day- 
impotence, by the time the ground battle was_ light; as for the troops ashore being un- 
joined. duly inconvenienced by Castro’s air, it had 
This, in general terms, was the plan the been his experience as a colonel in the 
Chiefs reviewed for Kennedy. They judged Burma Theater that air attack could be 
| the tactical elements sound, and indeed they | * 
: accorded the operation a high probability of 
success. But some of Kennedy's closest ad- 
visers were assailed by sinking second 
thoughts. What bothered them was the “im- 
morality” of masked aggression. They re- 
eollied from having the United States employ 
subterfuge in striking down even as danger- 
ous an adversary as Castro, and they were 
| 
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1961 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX A8269_ 
acted by the House and Senate. The Disposition of execu tive nominations, Jan. 3 Disposition of executive nominations, Jan. 3 
second table accounts for all nomina- ee Sept. 26, 1961 through Sept. 26, en 
_ tions submitted to the Senate by the 2,097, disposed of as follows: received 50, 770 
President for Senate confirmation. Confirmed 704 Total withdrawn 1, 271 
Withdrawn 1, 243 537 
Data on legislative —— Jan. 3 through Unconfirmed - - 150 Total confirmed -- 48, 962 
Sept. 26, 196 Army es vars 10,563 APPROPRIATIONS 
Senate | House | Total Unconfirmed._____. a3 closes it is customary to insert in the 

Air Force nomina CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a verified table of 
Days in session 146 $0 hn “ 12,637, disposed of as follows: budget estimates and appropriations for 
Confirmed 12,635 the entire session, together with requests 

00 Unconfirmed 2 for and congressional actions on loan 
of proceedings...... posed : 

Appendix... ; 7,88 Confirmed.......... 18,361 ‘tion bills, so that a complete fiscal pic- 
$27. Unconfirmed ture of what was contrived during the 
Bills in conference ; E eaeterce Marine Corps nominations, totaling session might be available. To make 
Bills through conference--. --- 14 re NRROEeae 3,541, disposed of as follows this report reasonably complete, there- 

3, fore, there follows a résumé of actions 

House bills 433 a... nfirmed - - - ---- in the appropriations field. This has 

Ben at been | by the staff of the Senate 

Pag tere ern 23 19 |...-.... Confirmed 3,460 highly competent staff and there is every 

tions - Withdrawn 28 reason to believe that the figures are 
le resoluti nfirmed_______ accurate and correct ¢ 

House bills. me Fiscal year 1962 

Senate joint resolutions 27 

House joint resolutions - - 26 {In millions} 

— concurrent resolu- 

House concurrent resolu-} =|. | Original Revised as of | Revisedasof | Revised as of 

tions - - - - 23 _— <e | January 1961 | Mar. 28,1961 | May 25, 1961 July 26, 1961 

Simple resoluti 209 148 348 submission 
Special reports 

erence reports 62 |-------- 
Measutes introduced, total...| 3,071 | 10,955 | 14,026 Major national security - , 392 172 322 922 

91480 | gio Other "36, 087 | 801 

Joint resolutions.......... 145 593 738 

Concurrent resolutions - - 55 401 456 Total 80, 865 84, 259 84,983 | 87,723 

Simple r 227 481 708 | 

m cal 33 115 148 SURPLUS OR DEFICIT 
ea-and-nay votes..........-| 207 116 323 Receipts.__- 82, 333 181, 433 | 181,433 | 181,433 182,433 
ills vetoed 1] Expenditures_ 80, 865 84, 259 84,983 | 87,723 87 723 
Vetoes overridden - 
Surplus (+) or deficit (—) +1, 468 —2, 826 —3, 550 | —6, 200 —5, 200 
sept. on laws and are through NEW ORLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 

no 
filed in st Tale Senate; a total of 1,276 has been Total. 80, 867 * 86, 026 * 89, 589 | #93, 043 
* This figure does sere: the total difference 
tions and bills placed ouse Calendar without _ President estimated an additional $1,000,000,000 in revenue a few days after July 26, thus making the dededt 


Tneludes $1,982 transferred from 1961 to 1962 by action on 3d supplemental appropriations bill. 
Note.—No figures from trust fund accounts are included in above tables. 


Amount as passed Final Increase ae or 
Bill No. - Title Budget estimates : amount as decrease (—) com- 
| appro pared to 
House Senate 
1961 SUPPLEMENTALS 

H.R. 5188....- 3d sup tal_ $5, 275, 213, 127 $8 3, 506, 119 $4, 637, 419, 970 $1, 604, 055,637 | ! —$3, 581, 157, 490 

H.R. 6518.__.- Inter- yrearem 600, 000, 000 600, 000, 600 600, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 
B.S. 7712..... 4th supplemental _ 88, 024, 000 47, 214, 000 47, 214, 000 : 47, 214, 000 3 —40, 810, 000 
on Total, 1961 supplementals 5, 963, 237, 127 1, 450, 720, 119 5, 284, 683, 970 2, 341, 260, 637 —3, 621, 967, 490 

1962 APPROPRIATIONS 

H.R. 8054-..-.- Treasury-Post Office * ‘ 5, 371, 801, 000 5, 281, 865, 000 _ 6,327, 631, 000 5, 298, 765, 000 —73, 036, 000 
H.R. 6345..... Interior 2 782, 387, 000 753, 319, 000 813, 399, 850 779, 158, 650 —3, 228, 350 
H.R. 7035... panera W 5, 004, 281, 081 4, 327, 457, 000 &, 161, 380, 000 4, 915, 965, 000 —88, 316, 081 
H.R. 7208__._- Legislat 136, 082, 802 104, 353, 335 1365, 432, 065 135, 432, 065 —650, 737 
H.R. 73871..... ania Justice, judiciary 795, 891, 202 751, 000, 050 - 762, 038, 550 - 766, 422, 550 | —39, 468, 652 
H.R. 7444_.-.-. " 6, 089, 244, 000 5, 948, 466, 000 5, 967, 457, 500 5, 967, 404, 500 —121, 749, 500 
Fe unibaratads (612, 000, 000) (629, 900, 000) (725, 500, 000) (725, 500, 000) (+113, 500, 000) 
H.R. 7445__..- Independent offices _ 9, 174, 561, 000 8, 404, 098, 000 9, 098, 769, 500 8, 966, 285, 000 — 208, 276, 000 
H.R. 7577...-- General Government-Commerce 666, 278, 000 629, 958, 000 650, 438, 200 641, 135, 800 | —25, 142, 200 
H.R. 7851..... Defi 46, 396, 945, 000 42, 711, 105, 000 4, 848, 292, 000 46, 662, 556, 000 265, 611, 000 
Federal payment 39, 753, 000 82, 753, 000 32, 753, 000 82, 753, 000 —7, 000, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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introduced? How many laws have been 
enacted? What percentage of the ad- 
ministration’s program has been ap- 
proved? Truly this is important, but not 
nearly so important as the question of 
what kind of measures have been en- 
acted and how they affect the national 
direction. 
A QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 

First. From the qualitative stand- 
point, let it be said that when claims are 
made about’ the enactment of a Wage- 


Hour Act this could have been done more 


than a year ago under the Eisenhower 
administration at $1.15 per hour. But 
the Democrats at that time insisted on 
$1.25 and the inclusion of much intra- 
state business within the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government by using the 
dollar sign-and sales volume as the cri- 
terion of what constituted matters af- 
fecting interstate commerce. 

This year, however, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration itself proposed $1.15 an 


hour with increases in the future and 


made substantial concessions on the in- 
vasion of intrastate commerce, but the 
precedent was set: The new law now ex- 
tends Federal jurisdiction over enter- 


prises which are and should be within — 


the jurisdiction of the States. 

Second. There could have been a dis- 
tressed areas. and area redevelopment 
program long before the new adminis- 
tration came into power Dut its leaders 
insisted upon criteria which were ob- 
jectionable to the Eisenhower adminis- 


tration. 


Third. In the farm field this year 
resisted adminis 


Congress successfully - 
tration efforts to persuade it to give up 

responsibility for the develop- 
ment and enactment of new farm pro- 
grams. What the administration sought 
to do was reverse the traditional roles 
of the legislative and executive branches 
by, in effect, delegating to the Agricul- 
ture Department the power to proclaim 
ving Congress with 
no. alternative but to accept or reject 
such programs without modification. 


* Congress, in its infinite wisdom, de- 


clined the honor. 
Fourth. As the States continue to pro- 
vide legislation and formulate their 


te (Ss. 19) 

n 
conference: $1,951 resubmitted for 1 budgot 
Resubmitted to Senate for 


under 


on, 
this administration could properly have 
done much to encourage that program 
rather than insist on supplanting it with 
an entirely new program calling for ad- 
ditional social security taxes. Any 
claim by the present administration to 
great achievement in the field of health 
care for the see would be hollow in- 

Fifth. Doubtless, full credit will be 
taken for the enactment of a foreign 
assistance program, but it should be re- 
membered that enactment occurred only 
after the program was considerably 
modified and the back-door financing 
eliminated by the Congress. Curiously, 
the administration then did an about- 
face on its foreign aid financing proposal 
and announced the new program was 
wholly acceptable. 

Sixth. Congress also sential against 
the demands of the administration by 
(1) approving extension of aid to fed- 
erally impacted school areas and exten- 
sion of the National Defense Education 
Act without enacting an omnibus Fed- 
eral aid to education bill, and (2) reject- 
ing proposals to generate and sell pub- 
lic power at the proposed atomic energy 
plant at Hanford, Wash. 

These, then, were the major areas in 
which the administration was forced to 
bow to the will of Congress. ) 

These were not instances where Con- 
gress sought to show its mastery of the 


administration solely for the satisfaction | 


of victory. The stakes were much 
higher. 

The will of Congress prevailed in these 
cases because any other course would 
have been detrimental to the interests of 
our citizens and this Nation’s leadership 
in world affairs. 

If, therefore, the New Frontier empha- 
sizes quantity, we might well look at the 
quality and consider how the New Fron- 
tier proposals were radically modified 
by the Congress under the spur of Re- 


publican determination that extremism 


in new enactments must be avoided. 


More important still is the question of 


our national direction. 


We adjourned in the month of Sep- 
tember when we observe the anniversary 


of the formulation of the Constitution of 


the United States. 


Since its birth, the Republican Party 
has always shared the constitutional 


Table of appropriation bills, 87th Cong., 1st sess.—Continued 
3 Amount as passed Final action, Increase 
‘Bill No, Tithe Budget estimates = amount as decrease 
H.R, 8302.....| Military construction 047, 568, 000 359,000. | 020, 146, 750 1, 690, 750 oi 
” “ELR. 9160__._- : 1, 134, 639, 841 573, 040, 923 1, 068, 503, 903 1, 125, 333, 341 —9; 306, 
Total, 1962 appropriations. 85, 634, 210, 926 77, 896, 020, 688 85, 243, 260, 198 84, 265, 217, 636 — 1, 368, 993, 290 
Total, all appropriations. 91, 597, 053 740, 807 527, 168 487, 273 = 780 
Total, loan authorizations... 600 900 500, 000 500, O00 3117 900, 000 
“IM reductions include two items submitted directl Includes borrowi — as follo Budget estim 000,000; H 
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concept and devotion to the purpose and 
meaning of that document in order to 
give fixed direction to the National Gov- 
ernment. It includes the dedication of 


Republicans to the concept of a central | 


government with divided powers, a 
State-Federal system with proper re- 
gard for the rights of the States, the 
guarantees of freedom, limitations upon 


the authority and jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Government, and a wholesome re- 


pect for the principle that the legitimate 
object of government is to do for people 
what needs to be done and which they 


‘cannot do at all or effectively in their 


separate and individual capacities. 

It embraces also the basic principle of 
our whole free competitive market sys- 
tem, which permits economic decisions 
to be made in the marketplace with a 
minimum of governmental intrusion. It 
includes also the fundamental idea of 


growth through incentive and opportu- | 


nity. 
POLICIES OF NEW FRONTIER 


All this, however, does not seem to be 
the dogma of the New Frontier. Its plat- 
form and policies clearly disclose that it 
follows a purported line of growth 
through spending, through the enhance- 
ment of Executive power, through more 
and more regulation, through deeper in- 
trusion into the affairs of the States, 
through use of Federal funds to hand- 
cuff the States and local communities, 
and through the achievement of a kind 
of collectivism by small doses. 


ASSESSING FLOUNDERING OF ADMINISTRATION 


It is strange, indeed, as one assesses 
the floundering of the administration 
that it should claim kinship with Jeffer- 
son, who was so jealous of centralized 
government. It is a kind of outlandish 
heresy for the New Frontier to style it- 
self as the “party of hope” when the 
smothering of freedom can only be the 
ultimate result of its program. 

The New Frontier is still floundering. 
It seeks firmly to face up to the Com-- 
munist menace abroad by toying with 
the collectivist._ view at home, but the 
choice will have to be made. We can- 
not have it both ways. 


In this month of our constitutional 


-anniversary—or in any month—we 


might well remember what Benjamin 
Franklin, wise counselor that he was, 
said to the wife of former Mayor Powell 
of Philadelphia in the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 17, 1787, when she inquired, “Dr. 
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Franklin, what have we got, a monarchy 
or a republic?” 
Quickly came Franklin’s reply, “A re- 


‘public if you can keep it.” 


Our Republic will be kept only as we 
reenergize our devotion to the meaning 
and purpose of the Constitution of the 
United States, for therein lies firm di- 


rection for the Nation both at home and 


in our relations abroad. 


SecTIon II. THe REPUBLICAN REPORT—SUM- 
MARY OF MAJoR LEGISLATION AND TREATIES, 
87TH CONGRESS, IsT SESSION 


AGRICULTURE 
Special feed grain program 
(Public Law 87-5. Approved March 24, 1961) 

The special program for feed grains (H.R. 
4510) amended section 105 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 and section 16 of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended, by adding a new subsection 
which provided: 

(1) The level of price support for the 1961 
crop of corn shall be established by the Sec- 
retary at such level not less than 65 per- 
cent of the parity price as the Secretary may 
determine and be made available on crops 
not to exceed the normal production of the 
1961 acreage based on its average yield per 
acre for the 1959 and 1960 crop acreage. 

(2) Eligibilty for price support on the 1961 
crop of corn, grain sorghums, and any other 
feed grain, will require that the producer 
shall participate in the special agricultural 
conservation program for 1961 for corn and 
grain sorghums to the extent prescribed by 
the Secretary. . 3 
Section 2 


(1) Producers who divert acreage from the 
production of corn and grain sorghums and 
increase their average acreage devoted in 
1959 and 1960 to designated soil conserving 
crops or practices by an equal amount will 
be paid. Any producer may elect in lieu of 
such payment to devote such diverted acre- 
age to castor beans, safflower, sunflower, or 
sesame, but must take measures to keep 
such diverted acreage free of insects, weeds, 
and rodents. The acreage eligible for pay- 
ments in cash or its equivalent in kind must 
equal 20 percent of the average 


acreage 
planted to corn and grain sorghums in the 


crop years 1959 and 1960 or up to 20 acres, 
whichever is greater, with payments in cash 
on in kind at the basic county support rate 
not in excess of 50 percent of the normal 
production of the acreage diverted from corn 
or grain sorghums. Payments in kind only 
may be made by the Secretary for the diver- 
sion of up to an additional 20 percent of 
such crops at the basic county support rate 
not in excess of 60 percent of the normal 


production of the acreage diverted and based 


on the 1959 and 1960 crop acreage. Adjust- 
ments in acreage and yields for the 1959 and 


1960 crop years may be made as are neces- 


sary to correct abnormal factors and to give 
due consideration to tillable acreage, crop 
rotation practices, type of soil, and topogra- 
phy. The Secretary may not exceed 50 per- 
cent of.any payments to producers in ad- 
vance of determination of performance. 

(2) Appropriations were authorized in 
such amounts as may be necessary to enable 
the Secretary to carry out the program, and 
obligations may be incurred in advance of 
appropriations. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation was authorized to advance from 
its capital funds such sums as may be neces- 
sary to pay administrative expenses in con- 
nection with the program during fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and to pay such costs 
as may be included in carrying out section 3 
of the act. 

(3) The Secretary shall provide by regula- 
tions for the sharing of payments among pro- 
ducers on the farm on a fair and equitable 
basis and in keeping with existing contracts. 


~ 
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Section 3 


Peashenien in kind are to be made through 
the issuance of negotiable certificates which 
the CCC will redeem for feed grains, and the 
Secretary will assist the producer in the mar- 
keting of such certificates at such time and 
in such manner as the Secretary determines 
will best effectuate the purposes of the 1961 
feed grain program. In the case of any cer- 
tificate not presented for redemption within 
30 days after its issuance, reasonable costs of 
storage and other carrying charges for the 
period beginning 30 days after its issuance 


and ending with the date of its presentation 


for redemption shall be deducted from the 
value of the certificate. 
Section 4 
Not later than 90 days after the effective 
date of this act, the Secretary shall submit 
to Congress a detailed report, including 


- estimates where final figures are not avail- 


able, setting forth, but not limited to the 
number and percent of cooperators under 
this act, the acreage retired from production 
by States, the cash payments made, the 
quantity and kind of feed grains made avail- 
able under the payment-in-kind provisions 
and the value thereof, the overall cost of the 
program, the estimated savings compared 
with the program in effect before this act 
became effective, and other such information 
as will indicate the progress, cost, and reduc- 
tion of surpluses under this act. 


Farm-operating loan program adjustment 
(Public Law 87-8. Approved March 29, 1961) 


Under this law (H.R. 1822), which adjusted 


the amount of funds available for farm- 
operating loans made pursuant to section 


 21(b) of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 


Act, as amended, the Farm Home Adminis- 
tration was authorized to use up to 25 per- 
cent of the funds annually appropriated for 
operating loans to make loans to farmers 
whose credit needs exceed $10,000. Previ- 
ously, only 10 perecnt of the funds could 
be used for this purpose. A limit of $20,000 


‘was placed on the amount of this type of 


credit for which a borrower could be in- 
debted at any one time. Repayment was to 
be made in accordance with the borrower’s 
ability to repay, over periods up to 7 years, 
and at an interest rate of 5 percent. 


Increase in funds for sale of surplus farm 
commodities 


(Public Law 87-28. Approved May 4, 1961) 

This law (S. 1027) amended title I of 
Public Law 480 by increasing from the pres- 
ent $1.5 billion to $2 billion for calendar 
year 1961 authorization to finance the sale 
of surplus farm commodities to certain 
countries against “soft currencies” which 
cannot be converted into dollars. 


Temporary release and reapportionment of 
pooled acreage allotments 
(Public Law 87-33. Approved May 16, 1961) 
This law (S. 1872) amended section 378(a) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
by authorizing pooled acreage allotments to 
be transferred by the owner within a partic- 
ular country where they are put in a pool 
and the land is taken by virtue of emi- 
nent domain instead of being available for 
use of the original owner only. This au- 
thorization was for a period not to exceed 
3 years. 

Agricultural Adjustment Act amendment 
relative to flooded cotton acreage 
(Public Law 87-37. Approved May 20, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 7030) amended the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act to permit farmers 
whose cotton acreage has been flooded to 
transfer their allotment to another 
farm within the county or adjoining county 
where they can plant on higher ground 
without increasing the allotted acreage. 
The law applied to 1961 only. 
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Special milk fund extension and increase 
(Public Law 87-67. Approved June 30, 1961) 
This law (S. 146) extended and increased 
the milk program for children 
through June 30, 1962, and authorized the 
expenditure of up to $105 million in Com- 
modity Credit Corporation funds for this 
purpose during that fiscal year. 
Surplus foods to assist underdeveloped areas 
(Public Law 87-92. Approved July 20, 1961) 
This law (S. 1720) amended Public Law 
480, as amended, to continue the authority 
of the President under title II of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, to utilize surplus 
agricultural commodities to assist needy peo- 
ple and to promote economic development in 
underdeveloped areas of the world. It re- 
pealed section 601(a)(2) of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1960. This law will terminate 
December 30, 1961, with the termination of 
title II of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954. 
Amendment of section 107(a)(3) of Soil 
Bank Act to provide additional relief for 
disaster areas 


(Public Law 87-127. Approved August 7, 
1961) 


Emergency Feed for Livestock 

This law (S. 2197) amended that section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, feed owned or controlled 
by the act available at any price not less 
than 75 percent of the current support price 
for such feed (or comparable price if there 
is no current price support) for assistance in 
the preservation and maintenance of founda- 
tion herds of cattle (including producing 
dairy cattle), sheep, and goats, and their — 
offspring, in any area of the United States 
where, because of flood, drought, fire, hurri- 
cane, earthquake, storm, disease, insect in- 
festation, or other catastrophe in such areas, 
the Secretary determines that an emergency 
exists which warrants such assistance. Sich 
feed is to be made available only to persons 
who do not have, and are unable to obtain 
through normal. channels of trade without 
undue financial hardship, sufficient feed for 
such livestock. 

The law was made effective only until 
June 30, 1962. 


Agricultural Act of 1961 
(Public Law 8-128. Approved August 8, 
1961) 


This law (S. 1643) included the following 
provisions: 
The 1962 Wheat Program 


1. Limited foreign relief use of 1962 mar- 
keting excess wheat to friendly countries. 

2. Excluded new wheat allotment farms 
from the 1962 wheat diversion program. 

3. Provided for control of all insects on 
diverted wheat acreage. 

4. Provided that acreage diverted from 
wheat may be planted to castor beans, guar, 
sunflower, safflower, or sesame, but no di- 
version payment would be made therefor. 

5. Provided that the total acreage of crop- 
land on the farm devoted to soil conserva- 
tion uses, including idle land shall be in- 
creased in 1962 by the acreage diverted. The 
Secretary of Agriculture could, under his 
authority, include additional terms and con- 
ditions, prohibit noncropland from being put 
into crops. 

6. Provided for payment rates of 45 per- 
cent for the first 10-percent reduction and 
60 percent for any further reduction. 

7. Required the Secretary, in fixing wheat 
diversion payments, to use actual 1959 and 
1960 farm yields where they are proved; and | 
made discretionary the use of adjusted 
county yields and farm productivity where 
actual yields are not proved. 

8. Permitted any farmer to divert up to a — 
total of 10 acres so long as the total wheat 
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acreage diversion does not exceed the larger 
. 3960, or 1961, or (2) its 1962 allotment. 


acreage 

1963, and 1964; and provided that the de- 
mand for Durum wheat for export at sub- 
sisliged prices not be considered in determin- 
ing the need for and amount of any increase. 

Feed Grain Program 
1. Provided an additional limitation on 
the malting barley exemption from the feed 
diversion program, limiting it to malt- 
img barley producers who do not exceed 110 
percent of their average 1959-60 barley 


_eropland on the farm devoted to soil-con- 
serving uses, including idle land, shall be 


crops. 

3. Provided for use of actual 1959-60 farm 
acreages and yields when proved and pro- 
vided for adjustment of farm yields for the 
Same factors as used for adjusting acreage, 
and included soil and water conservation 


measures among the factors for which ad- ) 


justments may be made. 
Marketing Orders 
1. Added the following commodities to 
those for which marketing orders may be 


4a) Apples produced in Maryland, New 
Jersey, Indiana, California, Michigan, New 
York, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, and Connecti- 


we) Apples for canning or freezing pro- 
products of apples produced in those States, 
except 


would be subject to the same processor ap- 
or freezing. 


(c) Peanuts, but no peniut products. 
(ad) Retained marketing authority for 


The law repealed the marketing order au- 
thority for soybeans and extended the mar- 
keting order authority to the following com- 
modities (but not their products); cherries 
and cranberries for canning or freezing, tur- 
keys, turkey hatching eggs, and all other ag- 
ricultural commodities not specifically coy- 
ered or excepted. 

Commodities specifically excepted are 
honey, cotton, rice, wheat, corn, grain, sor- 
ghums, oats, barley, rye, sugarcane, sugar- 
beets, wool, mohair, livestock, soybeans, cot- 
tonseed, flaxseed, poultry (other than tur- 
keys), eggs (other than turkey hatching 


. ered), and apples (other than those specifi- 
cally covered). 

Section 8(e) of the law was amended re- 
lating to marketing orders to prohibit the 
importation of oranges, onions, walnuts, and 
Gates (other than dates for processing) 
which do not meet the grade, size, quality, 
or maturity requirements of orders appli- 
cable to the domestic commodities 


Wool Act Extension 
Extended the Wool Act for 4 years. 
Public Law 480 


_ 1. Authorized the use of foreign currencies 
for dollar sales to American tourists. 

2. Required 5 percent of the proceeds of 
title I sales in each year to be set aside in 
amounts and kinds of foreign currencies 
specified by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
agricultural market development and re- 
quired such amount of sale and loan pro- 
ceeds as the Secretary determines necessary, 
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into currencies of other foreign nations 
which are or may become dollar markets. 


Agricultural Credit 

1. Provided for a $60,000 indebtedness 
limit on Farmers Home Administration farm 
real estate loans. 

2. Limited indebtedness of associations for 
soil and water conservation loans to $500,000 
in the case of direct loans and $1 million in 
the case of insured loans. : 

3. Provided for a $35,000 indebtedness 
limit on operating loans. 

4. Authorized loans to soil conservation 
districts for purchase of conservation equip- 
ment. 

5. Made clear that claims referred to the 
Attorney General may be compromised. 

6. Prohibited exercise of the Farmers 
Home Administration authority to borrow 
from the Treasury unless authorized “in ap- 
propriation acts.” 

General Provisions 

1. Authorized a 5-year extension of the 
school milk with no limitations on 
amount, and to be paid for by direct appro- 


priations. 
2. Extended the Veterans’ Administration 


and Armed Forces milk program 3 years, to 
1964, with CCC furnishing the funds. 


Congress fiatly rejected the Kennedy 
administration’s revolutionary farm leg- 
islative proposals. Practically all of the 
administration’s plan suffered defeat. 
These proposals, which would have 
stripped the elective representatives in 
Congress of considerable right to deter- 
mine directly the needs of the agricul- 
tural industry, were as follows: 

A proposal which would have per- 
mitted farmer advisory committees to 
dray up their own commodity support 
programs for submission to Congress if 
approved by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Congress could then have vetoed 
them or let them take effect in 60 days, 
without amendment. This would have 
stripped the Congress of its constitu- 
tional right to legislate. 

An administration request for national 
marketing agreements and orders and 
the authority to set up production allot- 
ments under marketing orders if ap- 
proved by producers. 

Secretary Freeman expressed two 
views after passage of this act. Once 
he admitted the administration’s failure 
when he remarked after the signing of 
the bill that he was “disappointed” that 
it did not include key administration re- 
quests to ‘‘enable farmers to adjust their 
production and marketing more effec- 
tively on a long-term basis.” Later, he 


did a complete turnabout and tried to 


give the administration credit by claim- 
ing the act “as the most constructive 
and promising farm legislation in many 
years.” 

In fact, the administration’s original 
farm plan was completely “gutted.” 

Amendment to farm credit laws 

(Public Law October 3, 


This law (S. 1927) amended the Federal 
Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 
1933 to improve the lending service and 
other operations of the cooperative system of 


eral intermediate credit banks and produc- 
tion credit association, and the banks 
cooperatives. | 


. the 


October 17 


Extension of Mexican farm labor program 
(Public Law 87-345. Approved October 3, 
1961) 


This law (H.R. 2010) extended for 2 years 
the program under which American farmers 
were permitted to hire Mexican nationals as 
temporary, seasonal workers when domestic 
help was not available. This law amended 
title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, by further refining the regulations 
governing the Mexican farm labor program. 


This legislation was the subject of ex- 


tensive debate on the floor of the Senate, 


particularly with respect to the admin- 
istration position that greater protection 


- should be afforded migratory American 


farmworkers by the establishment of a 
minimum wage in this field. This posi- 
tion was not sustained by the Congress. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Amendments to Atomic Energy Act and 
Euratom Cooperation Act 


(Public Law 87-206. Approved September 
6, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 8599) amended existing 
atomic energy legislation including the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
the Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958. 

“These amendments were either technical 
or updated the act. Included were amend- 
ments involving procedures with respect to 
inventions, patents and patent rights, access 
to and exchange of restricted data, annual 


~ congressional hearings, damages arising out 


of programs, and claims settlement. 


Authorizing funds for the Atomic Energy 
Commission 


rom Law 87-315. Approved September 
26, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 7576) authorized appro- 
priations of -$270,440,000 to the Atomic 
Energy Commission to provide for, among 
other things, construction of production and 


weapon facilities, research and development 


facilities, and power generation assistance 
projects. The law extended the date for ap- 
proving 


year to June 30, 1962. As finally enacted, a 
controversial provision for production of 
electric energy at the Hanford, Wash., reactor 
was omitted. 


The proposed conversion of the Han- 
ford reactor to steam generating fa- 
cilities, which had the unqualified sup- 
port of the administration, would have 
added an additional $95 million to the 
authorization. Its inclusion would have 
been a first step in the creation of a gi- 
gantic nationalized power grid and would 
have placed the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in direct competition with the pub- 
lic utilities. The provision passed the 
Senate and Senate conferees held out at 
length for its acceptance by the House. 
Members of the House, however, includ- 
ing many Representatives of the Pacific 
Northwest, were not persuaded to favor 
this uneconomical, low-efficiency project. 

Those who advocated the Hanford 
project, including the administration, 
finally had to give up in defeat. 

CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 
District of Columbia election law 
(Public Law Approved October 

4, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 8444) amended Public Law 
376 of the 84th Congress and implemented 
23d amendment to the Constitution, 
which provided the vote for residents of 


‘the District of Columbia in electing the 


President and Vice President of the United 
States. It established the minimum voting 


a The Secretary could, under his authority, 

inelude additional terms and conditions, 

igsued : 
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| 
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| 

| tobacco. : power reactor demonstration program for 1 

| 

| eggs). fruits and vegetables for canning or 

freezing (other than those specifically cov- 

associations and banks which are regulated 

| by the Farm Credit Administration. The 

| | amendments, largely of a technical nature, 

concerned the Federal land banks, the Fed- 

| 


1961 


. age at 21 and the minimum residency at 


1 year. 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Making permanent certain increases in civil 


service annuities 
(Public Law 87-114. Approved July 31, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 5432) made permanent 
certain increases in annuities payable from 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund, approved June 25, 1958 (72 Stat. 219; 
Public Law 85-465). 

Increasing Federal employees per diem rates 
for official traveling 


(Public Law 87-139. Approved 
. August 14, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 3279) increased the maxi- 
mum rates of per diem allowances for em- 
ployees of the Federal Government traveling 
on official business from $12 to $16. 

Other principal increases included: 

1. Maximum allowance for Official travel 
authorized on an actual expense basis from 
$25 to $30 per day. 

2. Maximum allowance for use of pri- 
vately owned automobiles or airplanes from 
10 cents to 12 cents per mile. 

3. Maximum allowance for use of pri- 
vately owned motorcycles from 6 cents to 8 
cents per mile. 

4. Allowance of reimbursement on actual 
expense basis up to $10 in excess of normal 
per diem allowance established in a given 
country for employees traveling outside the 
continental United States or Alaska when 
authorized due to unusual circumstances. 

5. Raising the authorized maximum per 
diem of certain State Department advisory 
committees to the same rate applicable to 
other Federal employees. 

6. Addition of parking fees when incurred 
in official status as an item of expense for 
reimbursement. 

7. Transferral of the President’s authority 
now vested in the Bureau of the Budget to 
establish per diem rates outside the con- 
tinental United States. 

8. Preservation of the status of Alaska and 
Hawaii that existed prior to their obtaining 
statehood in areas in which travel allowance 
would be fixed on the basis of cost. 


Defense of suits against Federal employees 


(Public Law 87-258. Approved Septem- 
ber 21, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 2883) amended title 28 
(“Judiciary and Judicial Procedure”), United 
States Code, to provide a method for assump- 
tion by the Federal Government of responsi- 
bility for claims for damages against its em- 


-ployees arising from the operation by them 


of vehicles in the scope of their employment. 


Salary protection for classified and postal - 


field service employees 
(Public Law 87-270: Approved Septem- 
ber 21, 1961) | 
This law (H.R. 7043) would extend to em- 


- ployees in the postal field service the same 


salary retention protection in cases of re- 
duction in grade as was provided employees 
under the Classification Act of 1949 since 
1956; would validate certain statutory salary 


increases made pursuant to Civil Service 


Commission regulations but ruled not proper 
by the General Accounting Office; and would 
make ineligible for salary retention protec- 
tion certain employees whose reduction in 
grade resulted from a temporary promotion 
to a higher grade. 

Forfeiture of Federal benefits in cases of 

offenses involving the national security 


, (Public Law 87-299. Approved September 
26, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 6141) amended the act rt 
September 1, 1954 (so-called Hiss Act), to 
limit to cases involving the national se- 
curity the prohibition against payment of 
annuities and retired pay. The Hiss Act had 


prohibited, also, payment of civilian annui-. 
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ties or military retired pay in cases of con- 
viction of any of a long list of other criminal 
offenses. 
EDUCATION 
Federally impacted schools and NDEA 
extension 
(Public Law 87-344. Approved October 3, 
1961) 

This law (S. 2393) extended the provisions 
of Public Laws 815 and 874 (relating to Fed- 
eral assistance in the construction and opera- 
tion of schools in federally impacted areas) 
for 2 years to June 30, 1963, and the pro- 
visions of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 (otherwise expiring June 30, 
1962) for 2 years to June 30, 1964. 


When the President signed this law on 
October 3, he made the statement that 
he did so with ‘‘extreme reluctance.” 
That statement was a dead giveaway of 
what the administration had tried to do 
with the extension of the Federal aid to 
impacted school areas legislation. 

They had wanted this extension for 
only a 1-year period, for obvious reasons. 
If they had succeeded in getting only a 
1-year extension, then another extension 
would have been necessary during the 
next session of Congress—an election 
year. At that time, they planned to use 
this legislation as “bait’’ or blackmail to 
force the enactment of the President’s 
general Federal aid to education pro- 
gram—which did not even get off the 
ground during this session. 

As it was, and as the President indi- 
cated by his ‘‘extreme reluctance” com- 
ment, the administration failed in this 
highhanded maneuver. The extension 
was made for 2 years, eliminating the 
chance to use federally impacted areas 
as a lever to bring about the socializa- 
tion of education in this country. 


_ Also, something else should be noted 
about this extension. 


News stories about the passage of this 
legislation read as follows: 

President Kennedy’s Senate lieutenants 
moved * * * to salvage the bare bones of his 
education program and put off until next 
year his broader school-aid proposals. 


The Democratic leader called for de- 
bate “on legislation to extend impacted 
areas aid to school districts crowded by 
children of Federal workers and military 
personnel.” 

This was actually a belated reversal of 
an entirely different positicn taken by 
the Democratic leadership. Republican 
Members of the Senate had attempted 
previously on three different occasions 
to extend aid to impacted school dis- 
tricts. It was President Kennedy’s party 
in the Senate which succeeded in de- 
feating these extensions. 

The original recommendation by the 
President would have decreased the au- 
thorization for these laws by half. — 

It was the Republican Members, joined 
with some from across the aisle, who 
brought about the extension of these 
laws, and not, as news stories went, that 
the Democratic leadership was salvaging 
part of the President’s program. 

Notable also is the fact that the exten- 
sion of 2 years instead of 1 year pro- 
posed by the administration came about 
through Republican support. 

How odd to be told of the need for 
forward planning and future program- 


ing in the extension of financial aid 
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abroad, only to have that necessity vigor- 
ously denied by the same administration 


-spoksemen when it was a matter of ex- 


tension of financial aid to our own 
children. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION : 
Railroad loan guarantee authority extension 
(Public Law 87-16. Approved April 1, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 1163) amended section 510 
of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
extend for 15 months to June 30, 1963, the 
loan guarantee authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which expired on 
March 31, 1961. 

Study on amendment of Public Law 86-272 
relating to State tazation of interstate 
commerce 

(Public Law 87-17. Approved April 7, 1961) 
This law (H.R. 4363), to amend Public 

Law 86-272 relating to State taxation on in- 

terstate commerce, broadened the congres- 

sional study of State powers to tax con- 
cerns in interstate commerce by authorizing 
the House Judiciary Committee and the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, separately or jointly, 
to make full and complete studies of all 
matters pertaining to the taxation of in- 
terstate commerce by the States, territories, 
and possessions of the United States, .the 

District of Columbia, and the Common- 

wealth of Puerto Rico. | 

Exemption from income derived by a 
foreign central bank of issue from obliga- | 
tions of the United States 

(Public Law 87-29. Approved May 4, 1961) 
This law (H.R. 5189) amended the Inter- 

nal Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from 
tax income derived by a foreign central bank 
of issue from obligations of the United States 
by not including such sums in gross income 
unless such obligations are held for or used 
in connection with the conduct of commer- 
cial banking functions or other commercial 
activities. 


This could not be considered an ac- 
complishment of the New Frontier. In 
fact, it could not even be considered an 
original idea of the New Frontier. Al- 
though the measure had been recom- 
mended by the Kennedy administration 
to ease the drain on U.S. gold reserves, 
they had obtained the idea from the 
Eisenhower administration, which had 
originally come forth with the recom- 
mendation. | 
Acceptance of gifts to be used to reduce 

public debt 
(Public Law 87-58. Approved June 27, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 311) specifically authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to accept 


gifts of money or other property which are 


made to the Government on the sole con- 
dition that they are to be used for the re- 
duction of the public debt. 


Old series currency adjustment 
(Public Law 87-65. Approved June 30, 1961) 


This law (S. 1619) adjusted the accounts 
of old series currency in the Treasury De- 
partment in order to permit the Treasury 
to make a bookkeeping entry of the fact . 
that $410 million of old currency was un- 
accounted for and from evidence that at 
least $100 million had been destroyed. This 
action relieved the Government from paying 
interest and releasing the gold and silver 
redemption fund for this $100 million for 
which the Government was paying interest 
at the rate of 3 to 4 percent. 


Extension of debt limit 
(Public Law 87-69. Approved June 30, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 7677) increased the na- 
tional debt ceiling from its permanent $285 
billion level to $298 billion during fiscal year 


~ 
| 
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1962. The ceiling was scheduled to drop to 
the permanent level July 1, 1961. 


' In spite of the oft-repeated intention 
to achieve a balanced budget, huge do- 
mestic expenditures made it necessary 
for the administration to request another 
temporary extension of the debt limit. 
It now stands at an alltime high. The 
new ceiling is $5 billion above the tem- 
porary extension which expired June 30, 
1961. 

There are grave fiscal implications in- 
volved in the compulsive and unre- 
strained spending practices of the Ken- 
nedy administration, practices which 
have changed surpluses to. deficits and 
abandoned any semblance of concern for 
a balanced budget. The administration 
has vainly attempted to substitute bigger 
Government spending for effective lead- 
ership as it has temporized with crises at 
home and abroad. A record peacetime 
debt ceiling is the result after only 8 
months, with more than 3 years yet to go. 

Excise, corporate extension 
(Public Law 87-72. Approved June 30, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 7446) extended for 1 year, 
until July 1, 1962, the present taxes on cor- 
porations, new cars, auto parts, liquor, 
cigarettes, telephone calls, and travel. 

The corporate income tax remained at 52 
percent. The law continued the following 
excise taxes imposed during the Korean 
war: Distilled spirits, $10.50 a proof gallon; 
beer, $9 a barrel; cigarettes, 8 cents a pack; 
passenger cars, 10 percent; auto parts and 


On April 20, President Kennedy sent 
to the Congress a message recommend- 
ing changes in the Federal tax system, 
pending a long-range tax reform. ‘The 
message was broken down into five ma- 
‘jor categories: First, tax incentive for 
modernization and expansion; second, 
tax treatment of foreign incomes; third, 
correction of other structural defects; 
fourth, improvements in tax adminis- 
tration machinery; and fifth, excise tax 
and corporate income tax rate. exten- 
sion. The latter was taken care of un- 
der the public law listed above, and was 
the only portion of the message that met 
with success during this session of 
Co 


And it should be noted that this ex- 

tension was another example of a recom- 
mendation which had -been borrowed 
from- the Eisenhower administration. 
Its enactment was merely carrying out 
what Eisenhower had asked for. 
- The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee handed the President a direct slap 
_in the face on the rest of his tax pro- 
posals. After spending a major part 
of this session on consideration of the 
President’s tax proposals, that commit- 
tee postponed action on his recommen- 
dations until next session. 

This decision stemmed from the fact 
that the initial Treasury recommenda- 
tions were not thought out in sufficient 
detail and were not based on thorough 
study. During the hearings the Treas- 
ury repeatedly reversed itself and it was 
not hard to see that the Treasury had 
no informed policy which could stand 
up under committee examination. 

In other words, the President’s tax 
proposals were such a mess that, no mat- 
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ter how much time the Ways and Means 
Committee spent on trying to untangle 
them, its efforts were to little avail. The 
Treasury did not know what it was talk- 
ing about, so how could the House com- 
mittee come to any decision? 


Even the President’s calling the Dem- 
ocratic members of the committee to a 
secret meeting at the White House 
did not get the President’s proposals 
reported out this session. ; 

Perhaps the administration needs to 
do one of two things—either change its 
economic policies, or get a complete new 
set of tax advisers who know what they 
are doing in the Treasury. 

Maybe they need to do both. 


GOVERNMENT 


Creation of joint committee to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the Ist inaugura- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln 

(Public Law 87-1. Approved March 1, 1961) 
House Joint Resolution 155 created a joint 

committee to commemorate the 100th anni- 

versary of the ist inauguration of Abraham 

Lincoln. 


Authorization for distribution of copies of 
the Congressional Record to former Mem- 
bers of Congress 

(Public Law'87-2. Approved March 21, 1961) 
S. 451 authorized distribution of copies 

of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp to former 

Members of Congress. 


Restoring the military rank of General of 
the Army to former President Eisenhower 


(Public Law 87-3. Approved March 22, 1961) 


S. 1173 restored the military rank of Gen- 
eral of the Army to former President Eisen- 
hower on the active list with his former 
date of rank in such grade without, how- 
ever, entitling him to the pay or allowances 
of General of the Army. It authorized the 
Secretary of Defense to assign military as- 
sistants to General Eisenhower as General 
of the Army. It also authorized the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services under sec- 
tion (b) of the act of August 25, 1958 (Pub- 
lic Law 85-745) to reduce the sum to pro- 
vide an office staff for a former President 
of the United States by the sum of pay and 
allowances of any such military assistants 
so assigned. Provision was made that 
nothing contained in the law will affect or 
limit the benefits provided the widow of any 
former President under the act of August 
25, 1958 (Public Law 85-745). 


Supplemental appropriations for fiscal 1961 
(Public Law 87-14. Approved March 31, 
1961) 


This law (H.R. 5188) provided $1.69 billion 
in supplemental appropriations for the fol- 
lowing major departments and agencies for 


. fiscal year ending June 30, 1961: 


Department of Agriculture-_-_-__- $127, 943, 000 
Department of Commerce--.- 9, 313, 000 
Department of Defense-_-_-_-~--- 286, 900, 000 
Executive Office of the Presi- 

dent and Development Loan | 

Fund 51, 732, 000 
Department of Health, Educa- 

tion, and Welfare_._.....-- 133, 156, 500 
Independent Offices 196, 948, 650 
Department of the Interior... 21, 246, 000 
Department of Justice... 15, 880, 000 
Department of Labor 527, 315, 500 


Department of the Treasury... 36, 097, 000 
Renewal of reorganization authority 
(Public Law 87-18. Approved April 7, 1961) 

This law (S. 153) further amended the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, so 
that such an act would apply to reorganiza- 
tion plans transmitted by the President to 
the Congress at any time before June 1, 1963. 


October 17 


President Kennedy met defeat this 
session on his plans to reorganize the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and the Securities and Exchange Com- 


mission. 


The House killed the FCC reorganiza- 
tion plan by a lopsided vote of 323 to 77 
on June 15. The Senate rejected the 
SEC reorganization by a vote of 52 to 
38 on June 21. : 

The plans were defeated on the 
grounds that, in some instances, they 
provided for excessive delegation of 
powers to lower echelon officials and in 
other cases they concentrated too much 
authority in the hands of the agency 
chairman. Overall effect of the plans, 
opponents charged, would be to deny liti- _ 
gants many of their legal rights and to 


put independent Government agencies 


White House domination and con- 
Clarification of membership, functions, and 
responsibilities of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council 
(Public Law 87-26. Approved April 25,1961) | 

This law (H.R. 6169) amended the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
replacing. the President by the Vice Presi- 
dent as Chairman of the Council. It also 
repealed the existing authority of the Presi- 
dent to appoint a member from the Federal 
departments and agencies of the Government 
and three members from civilian life and, 
instead, in addition to the Vice President, 
the Council would be composed of the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. It 
authorized any member, in the case of un- 
avoidable absence, to designate another of- 
ficer of his department or agency as his al- 
ternate provided the alternate holds an of- 
fice in the Federal Government to which he 
was appointed with the advice and consent 
of the Senate or his service as an alternate 
is with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Appointment of additional circuit and 

district judges 
(Public Law 87-36. Approved May 19, 1961) 
This law (S. 912) provided for creating 73 
new judgeships of which 10 were new circuit 
judgeships, 61 permanent district judge- 
ships, and 2 temporary district judgeships. 

Since 1954, the Democratic congres- 
sional leadership had refused, for politi- 
cal purposes, f permit a judgeship bill 
to be brought up for a vote. The Eisen- 
hower administration time and again 
pressed for action in the Congress. The 
need for additional judges was becoming 
critical. During the 2d session of the 
86th Congress, President Eisenhower 
offered to appoint new judges on a 50-50 
basis—half Republicans, half Demo- 
crats. Still no action was taken in the 
Democratic-controlled Congress. 

After the Democrats won control of 
the White House, however, things 
changed. The Kennedy administra- 
tion’s first request, made 3 weeks after 
the inauguration of President Kennedy, 
was for a judgeship bill. It was acted 
upon with great haste, and in less than 
3 months this bill, creating new judge- 
ships to alleviate the congestion in our 
Federal courts, became law. 

As the chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee said, the Democrats 
gambled and won. As a result they 
handed the President’s brother, the At- 
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torney General, one of the biggest politi- 
cal plums to be doled out in this country. 
Indian Claims Commission extension 

(Public Law 87-48. Approved June 16, 1961) 

This law (S.'751) extended the existence of 
the Indian Claims Commission for 5 years 
from and after April 10, 1962, or at such 
earlier time as the Commission shall have 
made its final report to the Congress on all 
claims filed with the Commission. Upon 
the dissolution of the Commission, the rec- 
ords of the Commission shall be delivered 
to the Archivist of the United States. 


Fourth supplemental appropriations for 
| fiscal 1961 

(Public Law 87-74. Approved June 30, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 7712) provided for $47,- 
214,000 of additional funds for fiscal year 
1961. Funds were provided for— 

(1) Department of Defense (military), for 
retired pay, $14,500,000. 

(2) Department of Justice, for support of 
U.S. prisoners, $405,000. 

(3) Department of State, for contributions 
to international organizations, $32,204,000. 

(4) Treasury Department, for salaries and 
expenses, $105,000. 


National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion authorization 

(Public Law 87-98. Approved July 21, 1961) 

This .aw (H.R. 6874) authorized $1,784,- 
300,000 for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for fiscal year 1962 for 
salaries and expenses, research and develop- 
ment, construction of ecole and other 


purposes. 


Legislative branch appropriations for fiscal 
1962 


(Public Law 87-130. Approved August 10, 
1961) 


This law (H.R. 7208) made appropriations 
in the amount of $135,432,065 for the legisla- 
tive branch for fiscal year 1962. 

The Senate total was $28,421, 840; the 

-House, $47,856,835. 

Among other agencies included in this 
law were the Library of Congress and the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol. 


Independent offices appropriations for fiscal 
1962 
(Public Law 87-141. Approved August 17, 
| 
This law (H.R. 7445) made appropriations 
of $8,966,285,000 for the various independent 
executive offices for fiscal year 1962. 

Among items included were: 
Veterans’ Administration: 
(more than one-half the total.) 

National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration: $1,671,750,000 (about one-fourth 
earmarked for moon exploration program). 

General Services Administration: $568,- 
904,500 (a large portion to be used for con- 
struction of new Federal buildings in various 
locations). 

Federal Aviation Agency: $724,800,000. 

' Housing and Home Finance Agency: $427,- 
843,000. 


$4,889 270,500 


National Science Foundation: $263,250,000.. 


meses funds to reimburse Commodity 
Credit Corporation 
(Public Law 87-155. Approved August 17, 
1961) 

This law (S. 763) repealed the require- 
ment for annual appraisal of assets and 
liabilities of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
law authcrized payment on the basis of the 
financial statements of CCC, subject to audit 
by the General Accounting Office, for net 
realized losses sustained during any fiscal 
year. 


Treasury-Post Office Department appropria- 
- tions for fiscal 1962 


(Public Law 87-159. Approved August 21, 
1961). 


This law (H.R. 5954) made appropriations 
of $5,298,765,000 for the Department of the 
Treasury, the Post Office Department, and 
the Tax Court of the United States for fiscal 
year 1962. 

The Treasury Department total was $928,- 
515,000. Of that amount $452 million was 
for the Internal Revenue Service (1961 ap- 
propriation, $413.9 million). 

The Post Office Department total was 
$4,368,500,000. 

The Tax Court total was $1.75 million. 


In connection with the Post Office De- 


partment, one defeat might be called by 
some a victory for the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. In his message to Congress 
March 24, on the budget and fiscal policy, 
the President stated with reference to an 
increase to postal rates: 

The January budget submitted by my pre- 
decessor called for an additional $843 million 
in postal revenues to eliminate the deficit 
in that Department’s operations. Such an 


_increase must be effective July 1 to close the 


gap between postal expenditures and postal 
revenues * * *. I urge the Congress to close 
this gap * * *. 


Subsequently, an open rule was 
granted by the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives to consider 
postal rate increases—legislation having 
been submitted and hearings held in the 
House. This means that the House as a 
whole could amend the bill in any way it 
saw fit. Administration representatives 
intervened and requested a closed rule, 
which, in effect, would prevent any 
amendments to the bill. This gag rule 
was granted. The bill came to the floor 
the following day under the rule which 
prevented any Member of the House 
from offering any amendment. Repre- 
sentative Brown, Republican, Ohio, and 
and Representative Democrat, 
Mississippi, opposed the granting of a 
closed rule, citing the right of the House 
to amend the bill in any way it saw fit 
and, by a vote of 142 yeas to 222 nays, the 
gag rule was defeated. The administra- 
tion refused to bring the postal rate bill 
to the floor of the House under an open 
rule for fear it would be amended to 
such a point that it would be unaccept- 
able by. reason of increase in rates for 
second and third class mail. Therefore, 
no postal rate increase bill received con- 
sideration by the Congress. 

Continuing appropriations for fiscal 1962 
(Public Law 87-182. Approved August 30, 
1961) 

This law (H.J. Res. 544) amended clause 
(c) of section 102 of the joint resolution 
of June 30, 1961 (Public Law 87-65), by 
striking out “August 31, 1961,” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “September 30, 1961.” 
This enabled continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1962. 

Also the law amended subsection (b) of 
section 101 of Public Law 87-65 by increasing 
the following appropriations: (1) Admin- 
istrative expenses for area redevelopment 
programs from $400,000 to $600,000; (2) 
mutual security programs from $485 million 
to “$665 million; and (3) payment to the 
Federal extended compensation account from 
$45 million to $70 million. 
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Communications Act of 1934 amendments 
(Public Law 87-192. Approved August 31, 
1961) 


‘This law (S. 2034) provided (in lieu of 
rejected Reorganization Plan No. 2 concern- 
ing FCC) 

(1) Authority for the Commission to dele- 
gate certain of its functions to a panel of 
Commissioners, an individual Commissioner, 
an employee board, or an individual em- 
ployee, provided that any such delegating 


authority shall not be rescinded without 


a vote of a majority of the members of the 
Commission then holding office; 
(2) That any order, decision, report, or 


action made by such delegation shall be 


enforced in the same manner as any other 
action of the Commission; 

(3) That every application of a person 
aggrieved by any such delegated decision 
shall be passed upon by the Commission; 

(4) That the Commission may deny the 


application for review without saying why; 


(5) That, if the Commission grants a re- 
view, it may set aside sores past action or 
may order a rehearing; and 

(6) That any employee to whom the Com- 
mission may delegate review functions in 
any case of adjudication shall be qualified 


by training, experience, and competence to 4 


perform such review duties. 

Securities Exchange Act of 1934 amendment 

(Public Law 87-196. Approved September 
1961) 


This law (HJ. Res. 438) amended the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 so as to au- 
thorize and direct the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission to conduct a study and 


investigation of the adequacy, for the pro- 
tection of investors, of the rules of national 
securities, exchanges, and national securi- 


ties associations. The results of such a> 


study shall be reported to the Congress on 
or before January 3, 1963. There was au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$750,000 to carry out such a study and in- 
vestigation. 


Prohibiting transmission of bets by wire 
communications 


(Public Law 87-216. Approved September 
13, 1961) 


This law (S. 1656) amended chapter 50 
(“Gambling”) of title 18, United States Code 
(with respect to the transmission of bets, 
wagers, and related information), to assist 
the States in the enforcement of their laws 
pertaining to gambling, bookmaking, and 
like offenses, and to aid in the suppression 
of organized gambling activities, by prohib- 
iting the use of wire communication facili- 
ties which are or will be used for the 
transmission of bets or wagers and ganibling 
information in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, subject to a penalty of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
2 years or both. 


Prohibiting interstate transportation of 
wagering paraphernalia 


(Public Law 87-218. Approved September 
13, 1961) 

This law (S. 1657) amended chapter 95 
of title 18, United States Code, to combat 
interstate crime and to assist the States in 
the enforcement of their criminal laws by 
prohibiting, subject to a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or both, the transportation in 
interstate and foreign commerce of wagering 
paraphernalia. 

Prohibiting travel or transportation in aid 
| of racketeering enterprises 

(Public Law 87-228. Approved September 

13, 1961) 


This law (S. 1653) amended chapter 95 
of title 18, United States Code, to prohibit 
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travel or in ald of racketeer- 
ing enterprises, subject to a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years or both. 
Interstate Commerce Commission authority 
? to delegate to employee boards 
(Public Law 87-247. Approved September 
3 14, 1961) 
This law (H.R. 8033) amended section 17 
of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
authorize the delegation of certain duties 


to employee boards. Under previous law. 


every case in which a hearing had been held 
and exceptions to a recommended order had 
been filed, the matter had to go to the Com- 
mission, or to a division of the Commission, 
for a decision. This law would permit the 
Commission to delegate to employee boards 
the function of reviewing recommended or- 
ders entered in cases in which hearings had 
been held. | 

This legislation effects a form of proce- 


dural reorganization within the ICC by 


statute rather than by reorganization plan. 


State-Justice Department appropriations for 
fiscal 1962 


(Public Law 87-264. Approved September 
21, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 7371) made appropriations 


- of $756,422,550 for the Departments of State 


and Justice, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for fiscal year 1962. 
- Of this total appropriation, the State De- 
partment total was $269,717,000, the Justice 
Department total was $294,489,900, the ju- 
total was $54,777,650, the U.S. In- 
formation Agency total was $136,550,000, and 
the Commission on Civil Rights total was 


$888,000. 


The Civil Rights Commission, due to ex- 
pire 60 days after its final report was due 
September 9, 1961, was extended for 2 years 
to September 30, 1963. — 


Candidate Kennedy and the 1960 
Democratic platform made glowing 
promises on just about every ph of 
the many-faceted subject of civiTrights. 


- The 2-year extension of the Civil Rights 


Commission, however, was the only frag- 
ment passed in this session of Congress. 
A great volume of legislation introduced 
was bottled up in the Democratic-con- 
trolled committees of the Congress. 
Vigorous Republican efforts to secure ac- 
tion were thwarted. 

District of for fiscal 


(Public Law 87-265. Approved September 
21, 1961) 


This“law (H.R. 8072) made appropriations 
of $32,753,000 for the District of Columbia 
for fiscal year 1962. 

Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1961 
(Public Law 87-274. Approved September 
22, 1961) 

This law (S. 279) established a grants-in- 

aid program involving demonstration and 


study projects, personnel training, and tech- 
nical -assistance to local, State, and private 


agencies in the field of juvenile delinquency. 


It authorized tions of $10 million 


year ending June 30, 1962. 


Labor Department and Health, Education, 


and Welfare Department appropriations for 
‘fiscal year 1962 
(Public Law 87-290. 
September 22, 1961) 
This law (H.R. 7035) made appropriations 


of $4,915,965,000 for the Department of La- 


bor, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies for fiscal 
year 1962. 

The Labor Department total was %$629,- 
350,000. | 
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The total for the Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare was $4,260,429,000, of | 


which the National Institutes of Health to- 
-tal was $738,335,000. | | 

Among the related agencies for which ap- 
propriations were included in this law were 
the National Labor Relations Board, the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, and the Railroad 
Retirement Board. 


Telecasting of professional sports contests 


(Public Law 87-331. Approved 
September 30, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 9096) amended the anti- 
trust laws to authorize pooling of sponsored 
telecasting by a professional football, base- 
ball, basketball, or hockey league and to per- 
mit each league to sell pooled rights to a 
television network without violating the 
antitrust laws, provided such sale does not 
impair college football gate receipts through 


network telecasts of professional football 


contests at times when college games are 
normally played. 


Supplemental Appropriation Act of fiscal 
1962 


(Public Law 87-382. Approved September 

30, 1961) 3 

The following allocation of funds for fiscal 

1962 was provided under this law (H.R. 
9169) : 


Department of $16, 520, 000 
Department of Commerce.....§.-— 221, 136 
ent of Defense (civil 
functions) a 5, 000, 000 
t of Defense (mili- 
tary) - 40, 150, 000 
‘Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare 253, 579, 000 


Executive Office of the Presi- | 
dent 560, 000 
Funds appropriated to the 


President (disaster relief) — 15, 000, 000 
Independent offices__.......- 487, 639, 000 
Department of the Interior-_- 17, 175, 000 
Department of Justice » 985, 000 
Department of Labor 14, 429, 000 


Department of State__....... 10, 482, 150 
Treasury Department 
The 


Legislative 821, 150 
Claims and judgments ma 37, 850, 905 
Total___. 1, 124, 983, 341 


The law contained House-sponsored 
amendments providing that no part of the 
funds included in the measure shall be used 
for administrative expenses in connection 
with loans to be financed with funds bor- 
rowed from the Treasury for the following 
programs: area redevelopment, mass trans- 
portation loans and grants,.open space land 


grants, and low-income housing demonstra- 


tion grants. 


These amendments constituted a stun- 
ning defeat for the administration with 
respect to its sponsorship of back-door 
financing, particularly since in each of 
the four above-mentioned programs 
back-door financing had been author- 
ized earlier in separate legislative en- 
actments. 


False bomb information 


(Public Law 87-338. Approved 
October 3, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 6834) amended section 35 
of title 18, United States Code, to increase 
penalties in certain cases for imparting false 
bomb information by (1) making it a mis- 
demeanor knowingly (but without malice) 
to impart or convey such false information, 
subject to a penalty of not more than $1,000, 
or imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both; and by (2) making it a felony to 


convey such false information willfully and 


maliciously or with a reckless disregard for 
humen ‘\fe, subject to a penalty of not more 


October 17 


than $5,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or both. | 


Amending Federal Firearms Act 


(Public Law 87-342. Approved 
October 3, 1961) 


This law (S. 1750) strengthened ‘the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act, which prohibited the 
shipment of firearms in interstate or foreign 
commerce to or by persons under indict- 
ment or convicted of certain specific crimes 
of violence, by striking out “crimes of vio- 
lence” and insefting “crime punishable by 
imprisonment for a term exceeding one 
year” (Federal standard of a felony). The 
penalty of not more than $2,000, or imprison- 
ment for not more than 65 years, or both, 
remained the same. 


Amending Foreign Agents Registration Act 
to broaden coverage 


(Public Law 87-366. Approved 
October 4, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 470) amended the Foreign , 


Agents Registration Act to broaden the de- 
finition of “foreign principal” under the act 
to include domestic organizations which are 
substantially “supervised, directed, con- 
- trolled, or financed” by a foreign government 
or foreign political party. This law also 
further refined criteria for commercial ex- 
emptions under the act by providing that 
@ foreign principal, in order for its agents 
to be eligible for exemption from registering 
under the act, must be engaged in activities 
which are either private and nonpolitical 
and financial, or private and nonpolitical 
and mercantile. 


Extending the application of U.S. espionage 


laws Outside the jurisdiction of the United 


States 
(Public Law 87-369. Approved October 4, 
1961) 


This law (H.R. 2730) extended the appli- 
cation of chapter 37 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to espionage and censorship, 
to acts committed anywhere in the world 
by repealing section 791 of title 18. Under 
that section the provisions of chapter 37 
had applied only within the admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction of the United States, 
on the high seas, and within the United 


States. 
HOUSING 
Interim increase in FHA mortgage insurance 
authorization 


(Public Law 87-88. Approved May 25, 1961) 


This law (S.J. Res. 89) granted to the 
Federal Housing Administration an addi- 
tional $1 billion mortgage insurance au- 


thority by amending section 217 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, and in-. 


creasing this authority from $15 billion to 
$16 billion. 7 


Housing amendments of 1961 
(Public Law 87-70. Approved June 30, 1961) 
This: law (8S. 1922) authorized and ex- 


panded the housing program by providing 
for urban renewal, $2 billion; college hous- 


ing loans, $1.2 billion; community facilities _ 


loans, $500 million; farm housing loans, 
$407 million ($200 million in new funds in 
addition to $207 million existing authoriza- 
tion); “open space” grants, $50 million; 
housing for the elderly direct loans, $75 mil- 
lion; urban renewal planning grants, $55 
million. 


- The major provisions of the law were: 
Title I—New Housing Programs 


1. Limited-interest loans (5 to 6 percent), 
made to commercial developers, for con- 
struction or rehabilitation of both sales and 
rental housing for moderate-income fami- 
lies. 
2. Forty-year, no-downpayment loans for 
the rental program. 

3. Maximum term for new single-family 
sales housing was 35 years, except term may 
be extended to 40 years in hardship cases. 
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4. Maximum term for eutetinn sales hous- 
ing was 30 years. 
5. Downpayment fixed at 3 percent, in- 


cluding closing costs, on a maximum mort- 


gage of $15,000 in high-cost area. 

6. A 3-percent downpayment and a 35- 
year term was provided for two-, three-, and 
four-family units to be sold to families dis- 
placed by urban renewal or other gover 
mental action. 

7. FHA authority to contract for new 
guarantees under this program was limited 
to July 1, 1963. 


8. Forty-year, no-downpayment loans (at 


below-the-market-rate interest) were pro- 


vided for nonprofit organizations and public 


agencies, for construction and rehabilitation 
of five-family or larger rental dwellings for 
moderate-income families with guarantees 
under this program limited to July 1, 1963. 

9. Twenty-year, limited-interest (6 per- 
cent maximum) loans were provided for im- 
provement of existing dwellings within ur- 
ban-renewal areas or one- to four-family 


dwellings outside such areas. Loans may be - 


as high as $10,000 per family unit. 

10. Regular mortgage loans may be made 
on housing incorporating new and ad- 
vanced designs and techniques. 

11. Loans on apartments in a multifamily 


dwelling that are individually owned and 


have individual mortgages were permitted. 
Title II—Elderly and Public Housing _ 


1. Expanded to $125 million the 1959 au- 
thorization of a $50 million revolving loan 
fund to make direct loans to nonprofit 
groups at below market rate for construction 
of housing for the elderly. 

2. Expanded eligible groups to include con- 


sumer cooperatives and public agencies. 


3. Authorized the Public Housing Admin- 
istration to contract for construction by 
local housing agencies of an additional 
100,000 public housing units. (PHA has 
$336 million available for contracts through 
previous authorization.) 

4. Authorized $5 million for demonstration 
programs by local housing authorities for 
experimentation with new methods of pro- 
viding housing for low-income families. 


5. Raised the limit on per room expend- 


itures for public housing for the elderly from 
$2,500 to $3,000. | 
Title I1I—Urban Renewal and Planning 


1. Authorized an additional $2 billion in 
Federal capital rents for urban renewal 
projects. 

2. Authorized $25 million at 3'4-percent 
disaster loans by the Smal] Business Admin- 
istration to small businesse forced to vacate 
by urban renewal project or other govern- 
mental action. : 

3. Permitted local urban®renewal agencies 
to sell land and property to cooperatives, 
nonprofit organizations, and public agencies 
who intend to build moderate income rental 
units on the land. 

4. Raised the existing authorization from 
$20 to $75 million for grants to States and 
localities for planning various types of ur- 
ban and small-city rehabilitation projects, 
and raised the Federal share from one-half 
to two-thirds of the cost of each planning 
project. Under this provision, mass-trans- 


port studies can be financed and, in addi- 


tion, it- gave States blanket authority in 
advance to conclude interstate compacts to 
undertake joint planning projects. 


Title IV—College Housing 


1. Raised from $1,675 million to $2,875 
million (in four steps by July 1, 1964) the 
Federal revolving fund for low-interest, 
long-term loans to colleges, universities, and 
hospitals for construction of housing, and 
raised the limit on the portion of the fund 


that can be used for dining halls, student 


centers, and other nonhousing facilities on 
college and university campuses and on hos- 
pital housing for nurses and interns by $120 
million each. 


Title V—Community Facilities _ 


1. Raised from $150 million to $650 mil- 
lion the communities facilities loan fund 
for local water, gas, and sewage plant im- 
provements. 

2. Provided $50 million of this increase 
for low-interest loans to metropolitan agen- 
cies for construction of mass-transportation 
systems, with authority limited to December 
31, 1962. 

Title VI—National Housing Act Changes 

1. Authorized the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association to borrow an additional 
$750 million from the Treasury for its spe- 
cial assistance program, with an additional 
$760 million of existing FNMA funds trans- 
ferred to the program. 

2. Expanded the existing home-improve- 
ment loan guarantee program for 4 years to 
October 31, 1965. 

3. Increased the terms for regular FHA 
home mortgage insurance by raising the 
maximum mortgage maturity for new homes 
from 30 to 35 years and by lowering the 
required downpayment for one-family dwell- 
ings, but retained the 30-year maturity for 
resale housing. The new schedule required 
3 percent on the first $15,000 valuation of 
a home, 10 percent on the next $5,000, and 25 
percent on anything over $20,000. The maxi- 
mum mortgage for a one-family home was 
increased from $22,000 to $25,000 and for 
two-family dwellings from $25,000 to $27,000. 

4. Removed the dollar limit on the num- 


ber of loans that.can be insured by the 


FHA for all general mortgage insurance pro- 


grams. 
5..Made October 1, 1965, the cutoff date 
on the FHA’s authority to insure new loans. 

6. Permitted FHA to reduce its premium 
on any regular mortgage insurance from 
one-half to one-quarter of 1 percent. 

7. Extended for 1 year, through October 
1, 1962, the FHA authority to insure mort- 
gages on housing for military personnel and 
civiilan armed services employees in areas 
around defense installations (Capehart hous- 
ing) and on similar housing around National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and 
Atomic Energy Commission installations. 

8. Raised from 25,000 to 28,000 the num- 
ber of housing units that can be built under 


the Capehart program after June 30, 1959. 


Title VII—Open Space Land 

1. Authorized $50 million in Federal grants 
to States and localities to pay up to 30 per- 
cent of the cost of acquisition of land in and 
around urban centers to create open space 
areas for recreation, conservation, scenic, and 
historical purposes. 

Title VIII—Farm Housing 

1. Extended the farm housing program for 
4 years, through June 30, 1965, and increased 
the existing $207 million authorization pre- 
viously granted in 1956 by $200 million. 


Title [X—Miscellaneous 


1. Extended the voluntary home mortgage 


1, 1965. 


This law has a unique legislative his- 
tory in the Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress. It is an example of omnibus leg- 
islation at its worst. A number of 
sound, proved housing programs were 
made hostages to all sorts of unrelated 


and unsound proposals which could not 


have been enacted on their own merits. 
To get a continuation of the former, 
Congress had to accept the latter. Asa 
result, a considerable number of Sen- 
ators who had always supported housing 
bills in the past, voted against the con- 
ference report. They had just been lec- 
tured to by the President on unnecessary 
spending programs, and then found that 
they were expected to support a bill that 
exceeded by $1 billion the total author- 
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izations requested by that same admin- 
istration. 
The housing bill this year was the 


great sop to far-out liberals. They were 


allowed to play with it and insert any 
and all expensive plans they had been 
toying with for a number of years. Ina 
sénse, it was a sort of psychiatric treat- 


ment—they could get rid of their frus-_ 


trations and inhibitions in this bill. It 
may have saved them from a crackup, 


since the Kennedy administration delib- | 


erately refused to carry out any of its 
promises with reference to civil rights or 
immigration reform. 

The result, however, will be an enor- 
mously expensive housing program, not 
only because of the swollen authoriza- 
tions, but also because of new programs 
which will inevitably grow and grow in 
years tocome. The genetics of this kind 
of legislation is such that old programs 
never die, they simply get bigger and 
bigger. 

During the consideration of this bill 
in the Senate, the administration nearly 
suffered a first-class spanking. One of 
the heralded new features of the bill was 
a so-called moderate-income housing 
program, calling for 40-year, no-down- 
payment loans up to $15,000 for single- 
family housing. It would mean that al- 


most 20 years would have to pass before | 


the buyer built up a 6-percent equity. 
So unsound did this proposal appear that 
it was eliminated on the floor by a bi- 
partisan vote. Enormous pressure was 
then brought to bear by administration 
leaders, and a slightly modified middle- 
income program was restored to the bill 
by a very narrow margin of victory. 

The conference report on this bill 
adopted the worst features of Senate and 
House versions of the bill. It was suc- 
cessful because authorizations of the 
“pork barrel” variety were sharply in- 
creased and helped to break down resist- 
ance to other parts of the bill about 
which there was great doubt or suspi- 
cion. However, every success has its 
price, and the price here was the refusal 
of many Senators hitherto friendly to 
housing legislation to support such an 
extreme measure. 

Amendment concerning Federal savings and 
loan insurance corporation 
(Public Law 87-210. Approved September 8, 
1961) 

This law (H.R. 7108) amended the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Act and title IV of 
the National Housing Act and was designed 
to strengthen the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation which insures savings 
accounts in savings and loan associations 
and similar institutions up to a statutory 
limit of $10,000. Supplemental payments 
would be insured associations 
in order to build up the Corporation’s re- 
serve fund. The law would require insured 


institutions to pay a premium prepayment 
equal to 2 percent of the annual net in- 
crease of the accounts of their. insured mem- 


bers in addition to the usual one-twelfth of | 


1 percent annual premium and would .re- 
duce the home loan bank stock purchase 
requirement to 1 percent of outstanding 
home a and other similar obliga- 
tions. 


IMMIGRATION 
Antillas to Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act 
(Public Law 87-301. Approved September 
26, 1961) 

This law (S. 2237) revived and made per- 
manent the Alien Orphan Adoption Act by 
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‘amending the 
~« Act so as to provide for the issuance of spe- 


Nationality 


cial nonquota immigrant visas to certain 
eligible orphans under the age of 14; pro- 
vided for judicial review of deportation and 
exclusion orders; authorized acceleration of 
issuance of visas to aliens on the second 
‘and third preference waiting list; lifted the 
quota ceiling of 2,000 numbers from the 
Asia-Pacific triangle and provided 100 quota 
mumbers for each country in that area; and 
made permanent a liberalization of tuber- 
culosis exclusion provisions. 


There is no question but that this 
legislation is a small step forward, and 
does provide relief in a number of hard- 
ship categories. It is, however, a piece- 
meal correction; that is, just the type 
of correction that was soundly de- 
nounced in the Democratic platform of 
1960. That platform made sweeping 


~eriticisms of existing immigration laws, 


and said that sweeping revisions of these 
laws—as opposed to 
changes—could be expected in the event 
of a Democratic victory, 

- In addition, the Democratic candi- 
date, Mr. Kennedy, was and is an expert 
in this field. While a Senator, he had 
written a handsome booklet which was 
widely distributed free of charge where- 
in was set forth our immigrant heritage, 
and the need for liberalizing the immi- 
gration laws. During the 1960 cam- 
paign, Mr. Kennedy repeatedly said that 
he took the platform pledges on immi- 
gration reform very seriously, and, if 
elected, would throw the weight of his 
office into such an effort. Evidently he 
developed a sore arm, because nothing 
remotely resembling what was promised 
came from the administration during 
this session, despite the topheavy Dem- 
ocratic majority in both Houses. The 
President might have started with the 
Eisenhower proposals laid before Con- 
gress in 1953 and several times there- 
after, or the reforms proposed by Re- 
Ppublicans in both the House and the 
Senate in accordance with the Republi- 
can 1960 platform. 

The absolute silence of the adminis- 
tration means that immigration reform 
will again be what it should not be, a 
campaign issue raised during .election 
year, and dropped thereafter. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Sugar Act extension 
(Public Law 87-15. Approved March 31, 
1961) 


This law (H.R. 5463) extended the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended, for 15 months. It 
also permitted the President to cut off the 
800,000-ton share of the Cuban quota ear- 
marked for the Dominican Republic and it 
provided that in setting quotas special con- 


sideration should be given Western Hemi- 


ae countries buying U.S. farm commod- 


_ Inter-American social and economic program 


and Chilean reconstruction program ap- 

propriations 
(Public Law 87-41. Approved May 27, 1961) 
‘This law (H.R. 6518) made appropriations 
of $500 million for loans for programs of 
economic projects intended to improve living 
standards in Latin America. Of the $500 
million, $394 million went into the Inter- 
national Development Bank, $100 million to 
the International Cooperation Administra- 


tion, and $6 million to the Organization of 


American States. 


“piecemeal’”’. 
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The law also carried an additional $100 
million for loans to aid Chile’s recovery from 
earthquake damage. 

The law contained a provision that none 
of the funds could be loaned or reloaned 
at interest rates considered to be excessive 
by the Inter-American Development Bank 
or higher than the legal rate of interest of 
the country in which the loan was made. 


On interest rates on Latin American 
aid funds, the administration had to set- 
tle for less than a complete victory. 
Here is what happened: 

Originally, the administration indi- 
cated that it wanted no restrictions on 
the interest that could be charged to 
Latin American borrowers of American 
aid funds—H.R. 6518. The Senate, 
however, approved the Williams of Dela- 
ware amendment providing an 8-percent 
ceiling. The House refused to accept 
this amendment. The State Depart- 
ment got hysterical and asked the Sen- 
ate to back down. The Senate refused, 
whereupon the House finally agreed to 
require that money could not be loaned 
or réloaned at interest rates considered 
excessive by the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, or at a rate above the 
legal limit in the country where the loan 
was made. The Senate finally agreed to 
this in lieu of the Williams of Delaware 
8-percent ceiling. So the administration 
wound up with some limitations on the 
interest that could be charged, although 
originally it apparently sought no re- 
strictions. The principal amount in- 
volved here was $500 million. 

Office of Internal Travel 
(Public Law 87-63. Approved June 29, 1961) 

This law (S.610) provided for the es- 
tablishment of an Office of International 
Travel within the Department of Commerce 
for the purpose of encouraging foreign travel 


within the United States. The Department 


of Commerce was authorized to spend up to 
$4.7 million annually for this purpose ex- 
cept for the first year, beginning July l, 
1961, when a $3 million ceiling would apply. 
Establishment of Caribbean Organization 
(Public Law 87-73. Approved June 30, 1961) 
This law (H.J. Res. 384) dissolved the 
Caribbean Commission, composed of France, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, and created the Caribbean 
Organization to be composed of the Carib- 
bean territories of these four countries as 
a formalization of the growth of the self- 
governing powers of these dependent ter- 
ritories. 
Oil Pollution Act of 1961 


(Public Law 87-167. Approved August 30, 
1961) 


This law (S. 2187) implemented the pro- 
visions of the International Convention for 
the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by 
Oil, 1954, by— | 

(1) Making unlawful the discharge by any 

from any ship, which is a tanker, 
within any of the prohibited zones, of oil 
or any Oily mixture which fouls the surface 
of the sea; and, the discharge by, any person 
into the sea from a ship, other than a tanker, 
the same type of polluting substance. 

(2) Excepting from prohibition the dis- 
charge of such substance for the purpose 
of securing the safety of the ship, preventing 
damage to the ship or cargo, or saving life 
at sea; or the unavoidable escape by leak- 
age of such pollution; or the discharge of 
sediment which cannot be pumped out be- 
cause it had become solid or which arises 
from the purification of oil fuel or lubricat- 
ing oil, provided the discharge is made as 
far from land as practicable. 


(3) Providing the following penalties for 
persons who violate the provisions of this 
act: (a) that such a person is guilty of a 
misdemeanor; and (b) that, upon conviction, 
punishment shall be a fine not exceeding 
$2,500 nor less than $500, or imprisonment 
for up to 1 year; or both. 7 

(4) Providing that the administration and 
enforcement of this act shall be under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Army. 

(5) Providing that the prohibited zones 
for all ships shall be all sea areas within 50 
miles from land, with certain specific ex- 
ceptions for tankers, and other specific 
exceptions for ships other than tankers. 


International Finance Corporation charter 
amendment 


(Public Law 87-185. Approved August 30, 
1961) 


This law (H.R. 6765) authorized accept- 
ance of an amendment to the articles of 
agreement of the International Finance 
Corporation. Under this law, the US. 
Governor of the Corporation was authorized 
to agree to an amendment to the charter of 
the Corporation which authorizes the Cor- 
poration to make investments of its funds 
in capital stock and to limit the exercise of 
voting rights by the Corporation unless 
exercise of such rights is deemed necessary 
by the Corporation to protect its interests. 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 


(Public Law 87-195. Approved September 4, 
1961) 


This law (S. 1983) authorized a total of 
$4,253,500,000 for fiscal year 1962 for foreign 
aid. The total authorization was $11,963,- 
500,000. In addition to fiscal 1962 authoriza- 
tions, there was $1,700 million authorized for 
fiscal year 1963 and $6 billion authorized for 
fiscal years 1963 through 1966. The law’s 
principal provisions included:. 

(1) Development Loan Fund: (a) The 
President was authorized to make loans from 
this Fund payable as to principal and in- 
terest in U.S. dollars on such terms and 
conditions as he may determine. (b) For 
fiscal year 1962, $1,200 million was author- 
ized to be appropriated, and for the next 4 
years, $1,500 million was authorized to be ap- 
propriated each year on an annual basis. 

The President was authorized to establish 
an interagency Development Loan Commit- 
tee which shall, under his direction, estab- 
lish standards and criteria for lending opera- 
tions of these funds. 

(2) Development grants and technical co- 
operation: (a) The President was authorized 
to furnish assistance on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may determine to promote the 
economic development of less-developed 
friendly countries and areas. (b) For fiscal 
year 1962, there,was authorized to be ap- 
propriated to thé President $380 million to 
be available until spent. 

(3) Investment guaranties: (a) The Presi- 
dent was authorized to issue guaranties of 
investments in connection with projects, etc., 
in any friendly country with which such an 
agreement has been reached. (b) This au- 
thority shall continue until June 30, 1964. 

(4) Surveys of investment opportunities: 
(a) The President .was authorized to partici- 
pate in the financing of investment oppor- 
tunity surveys undertaken by any person on 
such terms and conditions as he may deter- 


mine. (b) There was authorized to be ap- . 


propriated $5 million for fiscal year 1962 for 
this purpose. 

' (5) Development research: (a) The Presi- 
dent was authorized to use funds made avail- 


able to carry out programs of research into, 


and evaluation of, the process of economic 
development in less-developed friendly coun- 
tries. 

(6) International organizations and pro- 
grams: (a) The President was authorized to 


make voluntary contributions on a grant 


basis to international organizations and to 
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their programs on his own terms and condi- 
tions. (b) There was authorized to be ap- 


propriated for fiscal year 1962 for this pur-_ 


$153,500,000. 

(7) Supporting assistance: (a) The Presi- 
dent was authorized to furnish assistance 
to friendly countries in order to support or 
promote economic or political stability on 
his own terms and conditions. 

(8) Contingency fund: (a) There was au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the President 
for fiscal year 1962 $300 million for use by 
the President for assistance when he de- 
termines such use to be important to the 
national interest. (b) The President shall 
keep the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives currently informed of the use 
of these funds. 

(9) Military assistance: (a) The President 
was authorized to furnish military assistance 
on his own terms and conditions to any 
friendly country or international organiza- 
tion, the assisting of which the President 
finds will strengthen the security of the 
United States and promote world peace. (b) 
There was authorized to be appropriated to 
the President $1,700 million for fiscal year 


1962 and $1,700 million for fiscal year 1963 


to be available until spent. 
(10) Administrative provisions: (a) The 
President was authorized to exercise any 


functions conferred upon him by this act 


through such agency or officer of the U.S. 


Government as he shall direct. (b) There 


was authorized to be appropriated for ad- 
ministrative expenses to the President for 
fiscal year 1962 the amount of $50 million. 


The administration claimed a major 


victory on this issue. However, in fight- | 


ing for the 5-year authorization for the 
Development Loan Fund, to be financed 
through Treasury borrowing, represent- 
atives of the administration bitterly con- 
tended that retention of the process of 
annual appropriations would greatly 
hinder the new program and would be 
completely unacceptable. When the fi- 
nal version of the bill was passed, pro- 
viding for annual appropriations and 
eliminating all provisions which would 
have permitted back-door financing, the 
tune changed and the administration 
chanted, “wholly satisfactory.” 

An amendment to the foreign-aid bill 
providing that no assistance be given an 
international organization of which 
Communist China is a member was de- 
leted from the final version. 

Another aspect of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram concerned the administration’s at- 
tempts to liberalize the Battle Act to 
permit trade with Communist countries. 
This proposal was high priority on the 
President’s 16-point program for this ses- 


sion. While it was passed by the Sen- 


ate, no action was taken on the House 
floor. 

(Nore.—The Senate unanimously adopted 
a bipartisan resolution (S. Con. Res. 34) ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress against 


. the seating of Communist China in the — 


United Nations. The House vote likewise 
was unanimous. Nevertheless, the specula- 
tion in Washington is that, as soon as Con- 
gress adjourned and its presence no longer 
serves as a restraint on the administration, 
Communist China will be seated in the 
United Nations.) 

Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 

Act of 1961 


(Public Law 87-256. Approved September 
21, 1961) 

The law (H.R. 8666) sought to provide 

for improvement and strengthening of the 
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Exchange of military atomic energy infor- : 


international relations of the United States 
by promoting better mutual understanding 
among the peoples of the world through edu- 
cational and cultural exchanges, and was 
designed to improve the quality and ef- 
fectiveness of these programs, administered 
and sponsored by the U.S. Government, 
especially by consolidating in one act var- 
ious existing pieces of legislation authoriz- 
ing such programs. 

Among provisions in the law were— 

Reaffirmation that all foreign currency 
utilized would be subject to the appropria- 
tions process; 

Dollar appropriations would be available 
until spent; 


Liberalization of the Immigration and Na- 


tionality Act with respect to families of ex- 
change visitors; and 

Liberalization of the Internal Revenue 
Code with respect to tax on incomes of 
students and exchange visitors. 


Peace Corps Act 
(Public Law 87-293. Approved September 
22, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 7500) provided for a Peace 
Corps to help peoples of interested coun- 
tries and areas in meeting their needs for 
skilled manpower. It made permanent a 
Peace Corps established earlier by Execu- 
tive order of the President. It authorized 
appropriations to the President for fiscal 
1962 not to exceed $40 million to carry out 
the purposes of the act. 


Arms Control and Disarmament Act 
(Public Law 87-297. Approved September 
26, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 9118) provided for estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency to deal with the prob- 
lems of limitation, reduction, and control 
of armaments. It would be a fully staffed 
independent agency, but subject to the di- 
rection of the Secretary of State. The Di- 
rector, who would serve as the principal ad- 
viser to the Secretary of State and the 
President on arms control and disarmament 
matters, would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, subject to Senate confirmation, and 
would receive a salary of $22,500. The law 
authorized appropriations of not to exceed 
$10 million, available until expended, to 
carry out its provisions. 


Foreign Assistance Appropriation Act of 1962 


‘(Public Law 87-329. Approved September 


30, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 9033) appropriated for 
fiscal 1962 funds in the amount of $4,123,- 
345,000, a decrease from the $4,993,991,000 
requested by the President. 

The funds were allocated as follows: 

Title I: 


1. Economic assistance: 
Development loans_. $1, 112, 500, 000 


Development grants. 296, 600, 000 
Surveys of invest- 
ment opportuni- | 
International organ | 
izations and pro- Pee 
Supporting  assist- 
ance- 425, 000, 000 
Contingency fund-_-_- 275, 000, 000 
Administrative ex- 
47, 500, 000 
2. Military assistance... 1, 600, 000, 000 
3. Department of State __ 3, 000, 000 
Title II: — Islands, 2 
Title III: Export-Import 
-. [1, 300, 000, 000} 
Title IV: Treasury Depart- 
171, 656, 000 
Title V: Peace Corps__-.--.. 30, 000, 000 
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mation with France 


(Public Law 87-363. Approved petaner 4, 
1961) 


This law (HJ. Res. 569) authorized the 
United States and France to immediately ex- 
change classified information to permit 
French military forces to be trained in the 


employment of and defense against atomic- 


weapons. It also provided for the transfer 
of nonnuclear parts pf atomic weapon sys- 
tems, but not parts of atomic weapons, to 
French military forces assigned to NATO. 

This law waived the 60-day waiting period 
(before such agreements take effect) during 
a congressional session. 

LABOR 
Temporary Extended Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1961 
(Public Law 87-6. Approved March 24, 
1961) 

‘This law (H.R. 4806) provided for the 
establishment of a temporary program of 
extended unemployment compensation and 
a temporary increase in the rate of Federal 
unemployment tax. 


To be eligible for this extended compen-- 


sation, an individual must have exhausted, 
after June 30, 1960, all rights under the 
State law and have no rights to unemploy- 
ment compensation under any Federal or 
State law. 

Federal funds were made available to the 
States to extend benefits for up to 13 weeks, 
but for a total of not more than 39 weeks 
in a year. 

The program will expire June 30, 1962, 
and is to be financed by a temporary increase 
in unemployment tax employers pay on a 
wage base of $3,000 and will increase this 
basic tax by a special 0.4 percent tax to 3.5 
percent, which will be effective on wages 
paid between January 1, 1962, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1963. 

The law extended benefits to those Who 
have used up their State unemployment 


' compensation between June 30, 1960, and 


March 31, 1962. 


The law contained a provision which re- | 


duced unemployment compensation for 
those who are receiving pensions from pri- 
vate organizations but excluded from this 
provision those receiving disability and so- 
cial security benefits. 

The Federal Government would not be 
reimbursed for the funds advanced until 
January 1963 and 1964. 

The act established an unemployment 
trust fund which is to be maintained as a 
separate book account from which compen- 
sation payments and State reimbursements 
shall be made with a terminal date of De- 
cember 31, 1964, for transfers to or from 
the fund.. 

Section 3301 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 was amended to increase the taxes 


on wages paid during the calendar years 


1962 and 1963 from 3.1 to 3.5 percent. 

The amount authorized to be made avail- 
able for the purposes of this act was in- 
creased to— 

(1) Three hundred and eighty-five million 
dollars for fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. 

(2) Pour hundred and fifteen million dol- 


lars for fiscal year ending June 30, 1962. 


Unemployment was 6.6 percent when 
the New Frontier dawned last January. 


The jobless rate has been higher in every. 


month since. In 1961 unemployment 
has averaged 6.8 percent of the work 


. force—as against an average of 5.8 per- 


cent in the comparable months of Re- 
publican 1960. 
Temporary extended railroad unemployment 
insurance benefits 
(Public Law 87-7. Approved March 24, 1961) 
This law (H.R. 5075) provided temporary 
extended railroad unempioyment insurance 
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benefits for railroad workers similar to those _ 


provided workers in. industry generally by 
providing additional unemployment benefits 
on a temporary basis to those unemployed 
- Yailroad workers who have after June 30, 
1960, and before April 1, 1962, exhausted all 
their rights to unemployment benefits under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The act authorized the transfer of funds 
to the railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count from the general funds of the Treas- 
ury, such transfers to’ be without interest 
and to be repaid without interest. 

A temporary increase in the tax rate pay- 
able under the Railroad Unemployment In- 
- surance Act of one-quarter of 1 percent was 
made on compensation paid in 1962 and 
1963. There were no changes in the existing 
law. The provisions for the payment by em- 
ployers of a contribution rate of 354 percent 
paid after December 31, 1961, and before. 
January 1, 1964, was suspended by a provi- 
sion in this bill which would make the rate 
4 percent with respect “to such compensa- 
tion, 

Minimum wage amendments 
(Public Law 87-30. Approved May 5, 1961) 
This law (H.R. 3935) amended the Fair 

Labor Standards Act of 1938, to provide 
minimum wage coverage for certain em- 
ployees. 

Major«-provisions of the law: 

(1) Raised the $l-an-hour minimum wage 
to $1.25 by 1963 and brought under the 
Wages and Hours Act an additional 3.62 mil- 
lion workers, most of them in retail stores. 

(2) Took effect 120 days after bill was 
signed into law. 

(3) Provided a wage floor of $1. 15 on the 
effective date of the law with the minimum 
of $1.25 to take effect 2 years later. 

(4) Brought under the law 2.18 million 
employees of large retail stores and service 
establishments. 

(5) Included employees of enterprises 
which do more than $1  -llion of annual 
business provided $250,000 of the goods sold 
move across State lines. 

(6) Included employees of a unit of a 
chain which grosses $1 million in the year 
_ provided the unit did at least $250,000 busi- 


ness. 


(7) Exempted from coverage under the re- 
tail: provisions: hotels, motels, restaurants, 
auto dealers, farm implement dealers, mo- 
tion picture theaters, hospitals, nursing 
homes, schools for handicapped or gifted 
children, amusement or recreational estab- 
lishments operating on a seasonal basis, and 
laundry workers. 

(8) Gave newly covered workers $1 an 
hour for the first 3 years, $1.15 for the fourth 
“year, and $1.25 the fifth year. 

(9) Gave no overtime coverage to newly 
covered employees for the first 2 years but 
coverage after 44 hours the third year; after 
42 hours the fourth year; and after 40 hours 


> the fifth year. 


Political expediency, necessary to 
gain Democratic support in the House, 
guided consideration of this legislation. 
There was real horse trading involved 
in this issue. Despite the President’s 
campaign promises to achieve the widest 
possible coverage, a number of workers 
who were previously covered were ex- 
cluded under the law. Administration 
- Supporters, in order to pick up support 
from southern Congressmen, and those 
from other farm areas, were willing to 
make these “minor” concessions. 


Three large groups of workers did not 
receive coverage under the new exten- 
sion: about 140,000 employees of laun- 
dries, about 305,000 employees of auto 
and farm equipment dealers, and about 
17,000 employees of transit systems with 
less than $1 million annual sales. ‘ 
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February 6, 1961: President Kennedy 
asked Congress for a $1.15 law plus 
broader coverage with provision to go to 
$1.25, 28 months after the effective date. 


- Extension of the minimum wage was 
one item on the President’s 16-point 
priority program. A bill was signed into 
law and the end result hailed as a great 
victory, with that ease of turnabout 
which has characterized this adminis- 
tration. In actuality, it is an ignoble 
monument to political expediency which 
sacrifices those workers in greatest need. 

The record should be made clear, that 
because of the gyrations of the adminis- 
tration on the minimum wage issue, it 
can be shown that American working- 
men are losing more than a billion and 
a quarter dollars in increased pay be- 
cause President Kennedy failed to live 
up to the campaign pledge on minimum 


wages. The loss figures are from the 
Department of Labor. Here is the 
record: 


In 1960 the Republican administration 
tried to get the Democratic-controlled 
Congress to raise the minimum wage to 
$1.15 as of January 1 of this year. Sen- 
ator Kennedy helped scuttle this, flatly 
pledging he would raise it to $1.25 if 
elected President. 

Last February, President Kennedy did 
not request $1.25, but $1.15 declaring it 
should not get to $1.25 for 2% more 
years. 

Since the $1.15 minimum wage law 
did not go into effect until September 5, 
120 days after the law was signed, then 
it is clear that nearly 2 million workers 


lost a total of $224 million in increased — 


pay that they could have had under the 
Republican administration’s proposal, 
if adopted last year. 


Thus, that is the sacrifice, or price, 


workers have paid for the 8 lost months 
on the New Frontier. 

However, that is not all the story. 

When the law goes to $1.25, 242 years 
after President Kennedy pledged it 
would, then the workers covered—an 
estimated 3 million—can ask themselves 
how much they are out of pocket be- 
tween the Democratic pledge and per- 
formance. The answer is a further loss 
of $1 billion in wage increases promised 
but not delivered. This is the additional 
price workers are now paying for the 
2% years which have disappeared in 8 
months of the New Frontier. : 

When President Kennedy signed the 
law May 5, he said: 
my satisfaction in signing the bill to in- 


crease the minimum wage to $1 25 an 


hour.” 

Not a word was said about $1.15.- 

Not a word about the 2'-year wait 
ahead. 

Here is the factual record: 

August 3, 1960: Democratic-controlled 
Senate-House conferees failed to agree 
on President Eisenhower’s proposed leg- 
islation for increasing the minimum 
wage to $1.15 effective January 1, 1961, 
the conference collapsing because Sen- 
ator Kennedy insisted on $1.25. 

August 30, 1960: 

I intend to take this fight to the American 
people. I am sure that they will support me 
in November in my goal of a minimum living 
standard of $1.25 an hour * * *” (Senator 
Kennedy to the Minimum Wage Conference). 


November 4, 1960: 

We have a minimum wage—but to be of 
any help at today’s prices it must be raised 
to $1.25 an hour (Senator Kennedy in a cam- 
paign speech). 


“I want to express . 
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May 5, 1961: President Kennedy 


‘signed the minimum wage bill into law - 


thus making September 4, 1961, the 
effective date for $1.15, and September 
4, 1963, the effective date for $1.25. 

February 14, 1961: Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg told the House Education and 
Labor Committee that there were 1,906,- 
000 covered workers who were making 
less than $1.15 and that the increase to 
$1.15 would mean an additional $336 
million if their pay envelopes annually. 
Based on these figures the workers lost 
$224 million in their pay envelopes when 
Senator Kennedy scuttled President 
Eisenhowers’ bill—eight- twelths of $336 
million. 

February 14, 1961: Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg also testified that there were 
3,021,000 covered workers who made less 
than $1.25 and that the increase to $1.25 
would result in $836 million more an- © 
nually in their pockets. This means 
that the 2-year delay in President Ken- 
nedy’s fulfillment of his promise to ob- 
tain a $1.25 minimum is costing the 
workers $500 million annually or a total 
of $1 billion for 2 years—$336 million 
subtracted from $836 million. 

Increased benefits under Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
(Public Law 87-87. Approved July 14, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 1258) increased the maxi- 
mum level of weekly compensation benefits 
payable to workers or to the beneficiary of 
workers under the act. who are injured or 
disabled within the course of their employ- 
ment from $54 to $70; provided a compara- 
ble increase in death cases, adjusting the 
ceiling on average weekly wages from $81 
to $105; and increased the statutory maxi- 
mum compensation payable for all injuries 
other than cases of permanent total disabil- 
ity or death from $17,280 to $24,000. These 
increases were based on the principle of the 
original act in 1927 which provided that 
compensation equal two-thirds of the differ- 
ence between the average weekly wage prior 
to injury and the earning capacity of the 
worker after injury. Compensation under 
this act would not be paid by the Govern- 
ment and no appropriations would be nec- 
essary. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Missiles, planes, and ships authorization »* 
(Public Law 87-53. Approved June 21, 1961) 

This law (S. 1852) authorized $12,371 mil- 
lion for the purchase of missiles, planes, and 
ships for fiscal year 1962. 

Included in the law was $596.2 million of 
authority for the procurement of heavy long- 
range jet bombers. 

Military construction authorization 
(Public Law 87-57. Approved June 27, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 5000) authorized the sum 
of $893,947,750 for military construction for 
fiscal year 1962. Among other items in the 
authorization were 3,000 units of Capehart 
housing previously authorized and an addi- 
tional $12 million in authorization for the 
Department of the Air Force to be used for 
the construction of test facilities for its large 
solid propellent booster in connection with 
the Nation’s space effort. 

Status of Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps graduates 
(Public Law 87-100. Approved July 21, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 4349) placed the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (Regular) 
graduates in a status comparable to that of 
U.S. Naval Academy graduates, with respect 
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to the form of regular commission received 


by members of this corps. This law neither 
increased, decreased, nor otherwise affected 
the period of obligated service for these grad- 
uates. : 

The law also repealed existing provisions 
relating to the requirement for application 
to remain on active duty as a Regular officer. 
As a result of this law, these officers will 
have to make application in order to get out 
of the service at the expiration of their obli- 


gated tour. 


The law would not apply to NROTC (con- 
tract) students who only agree to serve in 
the Reserve after graduation. 

Providing uniformity for entitlement to re- 
enlistment bonuses 


(Public Law 87-103. Approved July 25,+1961) 


This law (H.R. 4324) made the period 
within which reenlistments must be entered 
into under both section 207 of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 (reenlistment 
within 3 months) and section 208 which re- 
quired reenlistment within 90 days uniform 
at 3 months. The law also provided relief 
to those persons who were erroneously paid 
higher reenlistment bonuses as a result of 
the technical difference between “90 days” 
and “3 months.” 

Authorization for President to order units 
and members of Ready Reserves to active 
duty 

(Public Law 87-1 ee Approved August Il, 

961) 

This law (S.J. Phe 120) authorized the 
President to order units and members in the 
Ready Reserve to active duty for not more 


than 12 months or until July 1, 1962. The 


law restricted the number to not more than 
250,000 members of the Ready Reserve who 
may be on active duty (other than for train- 
ing) without their consent at any one time. 

The law also provided that until July 1, 
1962, the President may authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to extend enlistments, ap- 
pointments, periods of active duty, periods 
of active duty for training, periods of obli- 
gated service, or other military status, in any 
component of an armed force, or in the Na- 
tional Guard, that expire before July 1, 1962, 
for not more than 12 months. 


This legislation was part of the overall 
defense buildup asked for by the Presi- 


| dent in light of the international situa- 


tion. It should definitely be noted that 
in all such instances, the administration 
received wholehearted backing from the 
Republicans in the Congress. Partisan- 
ship did not enter the picture, and the 
defense of the country was placed above 
all else. 


Aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels ning 


zation 


(Public Law 87-118. Approved August 3, 
1961) 

This law (S. 2311) authorized additional 
appropriations in the amount of $958,570,000 
for the procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels. It was an expansion and con- 
tinuation of the previous authorization 
(H.R. 6151) which became Public Law 87-53. 

Under this law the Army was allocated 
$36,700,000 for aircraft and $33,770,000 for 
missiles; the Navy and Marine Corps, $281,- 
400,000 for aircraft, $262,200,000 for missiles, 
and $41,600,000 for naval vessels; the Air 
Force, $294,100,00 for aircraft, and $8,800,000 
for missiles. 


Permitting enlistment of certain aliens in 
Army and Air Force 


(Public Law 87-143. Approved August. 17, 


1961) 
This law (H.R. 181) permitted enlistment 


in the Army and Air Force by aliens law- 


fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence. 
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Defense Department 
fiscal 1962 


Law 87-144. — August 17, 
196 


ions for 


3 This law (H.R. a ae appropriations 
for the Defense Establishment of $46,662,- 
556,000 for fiscal year 1962. 

Of this total appropriation, the Army re- 
ceived $11,802,312,000; the Navy, $14,505,665,- 
000; the Air Force, $18,836,534,000; and the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, $1,310,- 
445,000. 

The above funds included about $3.5 bil- 
lion which was requested as emergency funds 
for the Armed Forces buildup. 

Nearly $1 billion was provided to continue 
development and production of long-range 
jet bombers. The Congress added $180 mil- 


lion over the administration request in an. 


item of $400 million for development of 
B-70’s. 

The law also contained $207.6 million for 
civil defense projects, including fallout 
shelters to be constructed in Federal build- 


ings. 


This was one instance where, believe 
it or not, the administration did not want 
some additional money voted by the 
Congress. For instance, the Congress 
added $514,500,000 for the procurement 


by the Air Force of B—52 and B-58 long-. 


range bombers, in addition to the $180 
million over the administration request 
for development of the B—70’s. 

The Congress completely disregarded 
the administration’s idea that there were 
already enough B—52’s and B—58’s pro- 
vided for, and did not heed the admin- 
istration’s plea that this money not be 
added. The Congress felt that this coun- 
try was in bad enough position relative 
to national defense and that it should 
not be allowed to get any worse. The 
use of missiles is new and relatively un- 
tried. Therefore, the manned bomber 
unmistakably would be our chief weapon 
of defense for the present and for sev- 
eral years to come. Also, the Congress 
had sense to realize that Russia was not 
relying on missiles alone, but was also 
building up her manned bomber force. 
So this additional money was added. 

The Democratic-controlled Congress 
“charitably” gave as one of its reasons 
for the addition that they must appro- 
priate enough money to make it possible 
for the administration to change its 
mind, implying that they were still hop- 
ing that the administration would open 
its eyes in this respect. 

Military construction appropriations for 
fiscal 1962 

(Public Law 87-302. Approved September 
26, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 8302) made appropriations 
of $951,690,750 for military construction for 
the three service branches of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, including installations at 
home and overseas, for fiscal year 1962. 


Naval vessels loan to friendly countries 
(Public Law. 87-387. Approved October 4, 
1961) 


This law (H.R. 7726) authorized the Pres- 
ident to extend for an additional 5 years the 
loan of 2 naval vessels to Portugal and to 
Spain, respectively; to loan an additional 14 
naval vessels to friendly foreign countries for 
5 years (6 to NATO for Denmark and Greece, 
2 to SEATO for Pakistan, 6 to the Republic 
of Korea and the Republic of China); and 
to place 2 vessels in the reserve pool to be 
loaned in case of loss by enemy action or act 
of God, 


As originally proposed by the admin- 


| istration, extension of the ship loan be- 


yond the original 5-year period would 


have been permitted at the discretion of 


the President without requiring congres- 


sional action. Congress deleted such . 


discretionary authority. 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Reducing duty-free allowances for returning 


resident travelers 
(Public Law 87-132. Approved August 10, 
1961) 


This law (H.R. 6611) amended 


1798(c) (2) of the Tariff Act of 1930 by re- 


ducing temporarily from $500 to $100 the 
duty-free allowance permitted returning 
resident travelers from foreign lands with 
the exception of the Virgin Islands for which 
a duty-free allowance of $200 was permitted. 
The law would take effect 30 days after en- 
actment and would be in effect for 2 years 
to July 1, 1963. 
Small Busi Act amendment 


(Public Law 87-198. Approved September 
5, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 8922) amended the Small 
Business Act to increase by $20 million the 
amount available for regular business loans 
thereunder. 


Increasing small business loan authority 


(Public Law 87-305. Approved September 


26, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 8762) amended the Small 
Business Act to increase the amount avail- 


able for regular business loans. The law - 


authorized new appropriations of $105 mil- 
lion and merged the revolving fund authori- 
zation for the business loan program and 
the prime contract program. Not to exceed 
$1,125 million would be in the revolving 
fund in the Treasury for use of the SBA in 
the performance of its duties and powers. 
The disaster loan fund was not pooled with 
that of the other two programs. 


Export insurance and guarantees 


(Public Law 87-311. Approved September 
26, 1961) 


This law (S. 2325) amended the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945 to authorize the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington to guar- 
antee, insure, coinsure, and reinsure US. 
exporters and importers against political and 
credit risks of loss, and to authorize the 
Bank to establish a reserve of not less than 
25 percent of its contractual liability in con- 
nection with such guarantees and insur- 
ance. The law placed a limit of $1 billion on 
the aggregate contractual liability of the 
Bank for such guarantees and insurance. 


Amendment to the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958 relating to small business 
investment companies 


(Pubite Law 87-341. Approved October 3, 
1961) 


This law (S. 902) amended the Smiall Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 by (1) raising 
the amount of capital the SBA may invest 
in a small business investment company 
(SBIC), on a matching basis, from $150,000 
to $400,000; (2) by limiting to $4 million the 
amount of operating loan SBA may make to 
any one SBIC (in addition to the former 
limit of 50 percent of the SBIC’s capital and 
surplus) and imposing as a limitation on 
loans and investments by SBIC without ap- 
proval of SBA ceiling of $500,000 or 20 per- 
cent of the original capital and surplus of 
any oné small business concern, whichever is 
the lesser; (3) by giving SBA authority to 
undertake administrative procedures to sus- 
pend an SBIC license or to issue a cease-and- 
desist order against violations of the act or 
regulations; and (4) by amending the pro- 
visions for loans to State and local develop- 
ment companies by raising the ceiling to 
$350,000 for each identifiable small business 
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concern and by raising the maximum matu- 
rity on such loans from 10 to 25 years. 

NATURAL RESOURCES AND PUBLIC WORKS 

Area Redevelopment Act ; 
(Public Law 87-27. Approved May 1, 1961) 
» This law (8S. 1) provided for designation 
of “redevelopment areas” based on amount 
and persistence of unemployment, with the 
Secretary of Labor providing basic data. It 
also provided— 

(1) For designating areas not meeting 
standards of “redevelopment areas,” taking 
into account the number of low-income 
families and amount of unemployment and 
underemployment. 

we For industrial and commercial loans 

not exceeding $100 million for standard 


areas and $100 million for nonstandard 


areas. Loans were not to exceed 65 percent 
of the cost of the project with interest rate 
based on a formula that amounts to about 
4% percent. Maturities up to 25 years were 
permitted. An area must have an approved 
economic development to receive 
financial assistance under this act. 

(3) For public facility loans, the total of 
such loans not to exceed $100 million with 
interest rate at about 3% percent and ma- 
turities up to 40 years. 

(4) For grants for public facilities, the 
total of which was not to exceed $75 million. 

(5) For establishing a revolving fund of 
$300 million for loans to be obtained by 
borrowing from the 

(6) For assistance to redevelopment areas 
and other areas in the form of information, 
advice, and research. 

(7) For $4.5 million for technical assist- 
rman pa may be provided by contract or 


(8) Por For administrative provisions. 
(9) For authority to terminate designa- 


‘tion as a “redevelopment area.” 


(10) For amending the Housing Act to 
increase flexibility in providing urban re- 
newal assistance for nonresidential purposes. 

(11) For amending the Housing Act to 


_ guthorize urban renewal planning grants in 


redevelopment areas for not more than 75 
percent of the cost of the project. 
(12) For occupational] retraining, $4.5 mil- 


lion a year to finance State and local retrain- 


ing classes. 

(13) For retraining subsistence payments, 
$45 million a year for States to pay weekly 
checks to unemployed while attending re- 
training classes. 


The administration “worked both sides 
of the street’”’ insofar as the financing for 
most of this program was concerned. In 
a bill sent to the House, the President 
proposed that the main feature—a $300 
million loan fund—be provided for by 
the regular appropriations method. In 
the Senate, however, administration 
spokesmen noted that Mr. Kennedy— 
when a Senator—had favored so-called 
back-door financing of the program. 
Moreover, these spokesmen said the 
back-door method would be quite accept- 
able to Mr. Kennedy today. The back- 
gioor method was the one Congress 
“eventually voted. 


The program approved was 


finally 
nothing more than a blownup version of 


a@ more sensible, more logical, more 
economical approach which President 
Eisenhower had called for on a number 
of occasions. The only new jobs which 
the program guaranteed to create were 


those of the Washington bureaucrats 
. hired to administer the effort. 

By a few strokes of the pen, so to 
' speak, the administration has created 647 
new distressed areas—often to the aston- 
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ishment and dismay of residents of the 


communities involved. 
When the area redevelopment bill was 


under debate in Congress earlier this 
year, the Department of Labor listed 103 
labor surplus areas in the United States. 
The term depended upon a variety of 
formulas. One required that a labor 
surplus area must have had an annual 


' average unemployment rate of at least 


50 percent above the national average for 
3 of the preceding 4 calendar years. 

But when the area redevelopment bill 
became law, something new had been 
added. The Secretary of Commerce was 
empowered “to distribute (area redevel- 
opment) projects widely among the sev- 
eral States so far as is feasible and 
proper, in order that actual experience 
with this program may be had in as 
many States and in as many different 
circumstances as possible.” 

This is the language which has 
brought on the rash of administration- 
designated “distressed areas’’—a total of 
750 such areas, or 647 more than under 
the old “labor surplus” definition. -And 
there’s nothing in the law which requires 
the Secretary of Commerce to consult 
local citizens before he tags their com- 
munity as “distressed.” 

That’s what happened this past sum- 
mer in Tyler, Tex., which suddenly 
found itself a distressed area to the dis- 
may of the inhabitants, at least. one of 
whom found his credit shut off. Ironi- 
cally, just a short while earlier, Tyler 
was feeling mighty good about business 
conditions thereabouts. The July issue 
of Progressive Tyler, a local publication, 
said building permits for the second 
straight month had topped the million- 
dollar mark, a tire company was getting 
set to open a big new plant, bank de- 
posits were up. Tyler’s newspaper, 
Morning Telegraph, reported Tyler was 
leading all east Texas in retail business 
activity and purchasing power. 

Then on July 22, now termed “Black 
Saturday” by local residents, came word 
that the New Frontiersmen in Washing- 
ton had decided that the area was “eco- 
nomicaily distressed.” The first reaction 
of one Tyler newspaper was: “Where can 
we file suit for slander?” 

Federal-aid-to-highways program 

(Public Law 87-61. Approved June 29, 

1961) 

This law (H.R. 6713) made available an 

additional $11.7 billion for the interstate 


highway program. 

Included in the of the 
were $600 million a year from continuance 
of the present 4-cents-a-gallon tax on gaso- 
line until 1972; $150 million from other 
highway taxes; and $150 million made avail- 
able by switching the 5-percent excise tax 
on trucks and buses from the General 
Treasury to the highway trust fund. 

The law contained these tax increases: 

1. Use tax on trucks and buses over 26,000 
pounds increased from $1.50 per 1,000 
pounds to $3 per 1,000 pounds. 

2. Tax on highway tires increased from 
8 to 10 cénts per pound and on inner tubes, 
including tubes for bicycle tires, from 9 to 
10 cents per pound through September 30, 
1972. 


3. Tax on tread rubber increased from 3 


to 5 cents a pound through September 30, 
1972. 
4. Tax of 2 cents a pound on tires, 1 cent 


® pound on inner tubes, and 2 cents a pound | 


October 17 
on tread rubber on “floor stocks” on hand 
July 1, 1961. 


The law also continued for 2 years the 
provision granting bonuses in allocations to 


States banning advertising billboards along. 


the new roads. 

The law provided that the manufacturers’ 
tax on trucks, buses, and trailers already 
classified as a highway trust fund revenue 
source was to be transferred to the highway 


‘trust fund as of July 1, 1962. 


A few interesting facts about this law. 

The studies for such a program were 
begun by Congress as far back as 1946. 

The program itself was begun under 
the Eisenhower administration. 

There is a. wide disparity between what 
the Kennedy administration proposed 
and what Congress agreed to, as in- 
dicated by the following examples: 

First. The administration proposed 
that the diesel fuel tax be increased from 
3 to 7 cents, but Congress set it at 4 cents. 

Second. The administration proposed 
that none of the 10 percent manufactur- 
ers’ tax on autos, trucks, buses, and trail- 
ers be diverted from the general to the 
highway trust fund, but Congress di- 
verted the entire tax to the trust fund 
from July 1962 to October 1, 1972, on 
the grounds that nonhighway users 
would benefit from the program. 


Third. The administration proposed. 


that the tax on vehicles be raised from 
$1.50 to $5 per 1,000 pounds over 26,000 
pounds when loaded, but Congress set 
the rate at $3. 

Fourth. The administration proposed 


that the tread rubber tax was to be in- 


creased from 3 to 10 cents per pound, 
but Congress set this at 5 cents per 
pound. | 

Fifth. The administration proposed 
that the billboard control program be 
extended for 4 years, but Congress pro 
vided for a 2-year extension. 

On this measure, most issues were bi- 
partisan, and the voting did not in any 
sense of the word follow party lines. 

Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1961 


(Public Law 87-88. Approved July 20, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 6441) provided that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall administer the act. | 

Other provisions were: 

1. The Corps of Engineers, Bureau of 
Reclamation, or other Federal agency con- 
cerned shall give consideration in the survey 
or planning of any reservoir to inclusion of 
storage for streamflow regulation for water 
control purposes, except that such storage 
and releases shall not be provided as a sub- 
stitute for adequate treatment or other 
waste-controlling methods at the source. 

» 2. The Water Supply Act of 1958 was 
amended to permit the Federal agency con- 
cerned to make its own determination of 
future water supply needs and, on the basis 
of such determination, to include capacity 
in a project without definite contractual 


commitments from State or local authorities. — 


3. An authorization of not to exceed $5 


_ million per fiscal year with a total limitation 


of $25 million was provided for the develop- 
ment and demonstration by the Secretary of 
practical means of treating sewage and other 
wastes to remove the maximum amounts of 
pollutants in order to maintain the Nation’s 
water at a quality suitable for repeated re- 
use; improve methods of identifying and 

pollution; and methods for eval- 
uating the effects of augmented streamflows 
to control pollution not otherwise oe 
ble to abatement, 
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4. Biltieeieation for construction grants 
for sewage treatment plants provide for $80 


- million for fiscal year 1962; $90 million for 


fiscal year 1963; and $100 million for each 
of the fiscal years 1964 through 1967 for a 
total of $570 million. 

5. A conference can be called in the case 
of interstate pollution upon the request of 
the Governor, the State water pollution con- 
trol agency, or with the concurrence of both 
and the governing body of any municipality. 
The Secretary may call a conference on his 
own initiative in the case of interstate pollu- 
tion. In intrastate pollution, a conference 
may be called only when requested by the 
Governor of the State where the pollution 
is occurring. In cases involving intrastate 
pollution, the Secretary may refuse to exer- 
cise Federal jurisdiction if in his Judgment 
the pollution is not of sufficient re 
to warrant so doing. 

6. If pollution is not abated within the 
time specified in the notice following the 
public hearing, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare may request the Attorney 


General to bring suit in the name of the 


United States only with the written consent 
of the Governor of the State. 


The administration had wanted to give . 


power exclusively to Federal officials to 
determine areas of pollution. The Con- 
gress clamped down on this attempt to 
further extend the control of the Federal 
Government and the executive branch, 
by providing that such determination be 
made with the cooperation and com- 
pliance of State officials. 


Establishment of Cape Cod National Seashore 


Park 
(Public Law 87-126. Approved pene 


This law (S. 857) provided for the estab- 


lishment of the Cape Cod National Sea- 


shore Park and authorized the Secretary of 


the Interior to acquire by purchase, gift, 


condemnation, transfer from any Federal 
agency, exchange, or otherwise, the land, 


waters, and other property and improve- 


ments thereon and any interest therein, 
within the area described. The Secretary 
also was authorized to use donated funds 
and appropriated funds in making acquisi- 


tions under this law. Also established was 


a Cape Cod National Seashore Advisory Com- 
mission which is to terminate 10 years after 
the date the seashore was established. 


In a message to the Congress of Feb- 


ruary 23, President Kennedy called for 


the establishment of this national park, 
and also requested the establishment of 


two other parks by name, at Padre 
Island, Tex., and Point Reyes, Calif., 
S. 4, by Senator YarsBorovucH, Democrat, 
of Texas, to establish the Padre Island 
park, and S. 476, by Senators ENGLE, 
Democrat, of California, and KUCHEL, 
Republican, of California, to establish 
the Point Reyes park, hardly got off the 
ground. Why? Did their location have 
something to do with it? ) 
‘According to a story in a Chicago 
newspaper of September 17, the Kennedy 


administration is listing this as one of 


the “major achievements” of its “mag- 
nificent” record during the Ist session of 
the 87th Congress. It should be pointed 
out that this bill, S. 857, was sponsored 
by the two Senators from Massachusetts, 
Senator SALTONSTALL, Republican, and 
Senator SmitTuH, Democrat, former room- 
mate of the President. That bill also 


- received bipartisan support, and was not 


passed by Democrats alone. 
Perhaps what makes this such a 
“major achievement” is the fact that it 
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lies within Kennedy’s home State of 


Massachusetts and deals with an area 


that has long been the playground of the 
Kennedy clan. 
Amendments to Federal Airport Act 
(Public Law 87-255. Approved September 
_ 20, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 8102) amended the Federal 
Airport Act by authorizing Congress to ap- 
propriate up to $75 million a year for 3 years 
for grants for airport construction to be 
matched generally on a 50-50 basis by States 
and local communities. 


This represented a major setback to 
the New Frontiersmen in their drive to 
commit Congress to appropriation by 
back-door financing. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration had requested a 5-year $375 
million program based on the form of 
back-door spending called contract au- 
thorization. Firm opposition, primarily 
in the House of Representatives, elimi- 
nated the back-door financing and cut 
the length of the program to 3 years. 
The new law also.adopted the program 
originally proposed by Republicans fo 
limit airport aid only to measures which 
contribute to the safety of the traveling 
public. 


Saline water conversion program expansion 
and extension 


(Public Law 87-295. Approved September 22, 
1961) 


This law (H.R. 7916) provided for expan- 
sion an@ extension of the saline water con- 
version program, under the Interior Depart- 
ment, for developing practicable low-cost 
means for the large-scale production of 
water from saline water, with authorization 
for appropriations of not to exceed $75 mil- 
lion, to remain available until expended, 
through fiscal year 1967. 

Among other things, the measure specifi- 
cally provided for— | 

Saline water research, demonstration 
plants, financial assistance for construction 
of conversion plants, and grants and con- 
tracts to States and local bodies. 


Delaware River Basin compact 


(Public Law 87-328. Approved September 27, 


1961) 


This law (H.J. Res. 225) granted the con- 
sent of Congress to the Delaware River 
Basin compact for the conservation, utiliza- 
tion, development, management, and con- 
trol of the water and related resources of 
the Delaware River Basin. It provided for 
participation in the compact by the United 


States and involved the States of New York,. 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. 
Public works appropriations for fiscal 1962 


(Public Law 87-330. Approved September 
30, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 9076) appropriated $3,908,- 
880,980 for civil functions of the Army and 
certain agencies of the Interior Department, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and several study 
commissions for fiscal year 1962. 

The total included $724,021,880 for river 
and harbor and flood control construction 
by the Army’s Corps of Engineers. 

The Bureau of Reclamation received $152,- 
405,500 for construction and rehabilitation 
of reclamation projects, power transmission 
facilities, and related activities. For plant 
acquisition and construction by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, $195,360,000 was ap- 
propriated. 


This bill was one of the last to pass the 
1st session of the 87th Congress—and for 
@ very good reason. It had been pur- 
posely held up so that the projects in 
the legislation might be used by the ad- 
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ministration to stimulate certain votes 

for other parts of its program contained 

in other bills. 

Lead and zine subsidies for small producers 

{Public Law meee Approved October 3, 
1961) 


This law (H.R. 84) provided for subsidy 
payments for the mining of lead and zinc by 
small producers. The Secretary of the In- 
terior was authorized to pay small producers 
75 percent of the difference between 14% 
cents per pound and the market price for 
lead, and 55 percent of the difference be- 


_ tween 14% cents per pound and the market 


price for zinc. A small producer was defined 
as one who has not produced or sold more 
than 3,000 tons of lead or zinc combined 
during any 12-month period between Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, and the first day for which he 
seeks payment. Maximum individual pro- 
duction eligible for stabilization payments 
was set on a descending scale for 1962 
through 1965. A total maximum authoriza- 


tion for payments each year was provided on 


a descending scale over the same period of 
time. Lead and zinc producers in about 20 
States would be eligible for such subsidies. 


A bill somewhat similar to this was 
pocket vetoed by President Eisenhower 
last year. 

PERSONAL AND PUBLIC WELFARE 

Food Additives Transitional Provisions 

Amendment of 1961 | 
(Public Law 87-19. 

This law amended the transitional provi- 
sions of the act approved September 6, 1958, 
entitled “An act to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food of 
additives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety’’ (Public Law 
85-929), by extending from March 5, 1961, 


to June 30, 1964, the final effective dates of 


this law and Public Law 86-139, the Nemato- 
cide, Plant Regulator, Defoliant and Desic- 
cant Amendment of 1959. This extension 
(H.R. 3890) authorized the continued use of 
certain additives and pesticide chemicals not 
covered by regulations issued by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, if 
the Secretary finds that such continued use 
would imvolve no undue risk to the public 
health, that such additives and pesticide 
chemicals were in commercial use prior to 
January 1, 1958, aud that scientific investiga- 
tions to determine safe levels of use were 
being pursued with due diligence. 


Practical Nurse Training Extension Act of 
1961 


(Public Law 87-22. Approved April 24, 1961) 


This law (S. 278) extended for 4 years, to. 
July 1, 1965, the program under which the 


Federal Government on a 50-50 matching 
basis aids the States to train practical nurses 
and made available $5 million yearly to carry 
out the program. 

Aid .to dependent children of unemployed 
(Public Law 87-31. Approved May 8, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 4884) amended title IV of 
the Social Security Act to authorize Federal 
financial participation in aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents. The pro- 
gram is a temporary one for a period of 14 
months from May 1, 1961, through June 30, 
1962, and is estimated to cost $200 million 
in Federal funds. 

The law provided Federal participation in 
benefits for such children on the same basis 
as the existing Federal-State programs for 
children whose wage-earning parents have 
died, deserted them, or become disabled. 

The new program was optional for the 
States. 


Included in the law was a provision for. 


some $10 million for an increase from $12 
to $15 a month in Federal funds for medical 
care of persons on old-age assistance rolls. 


Approved April 7, 1961). 


| 
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Social Security Amendments of 1961 


(Public Law 87-64. Approved June 30, 1961) 


This law (H.R. 6027) amended and broad- 
ened the social security program, effective 
80 days after enactment, in the following 


manner: 

4. Imcreased minimum benefits for retired 
workers from $33 to $40 per month. 

2. Permitted men as well as women to 

start collecting benefits, on a permanently 

reduced basis, at the age of 62 years. 

3. Increased widows’ benefits from 75 to 
82% percent of the husbands’ benefits. 

4. Changed eligibility requirements to per- 
mit payment of benefits to workers em- 
ployed in a job covered by social security for 
one quarter out of every four calendar quar- 
ters since 1950, instead of one quarter out of 
every three quarters as now provided. 

5. Raised from $1,201-$1,500 to $1,201- 
$1,700 the level of earnings of retired per- 
sons for which a dollar is deducted from 
benefits for every $2 earned. Deductions 
above $1,700 will be subject to dollar-for- 
dollar deductions. . 

6. Extended for 1 year, through June 30, 
1962, the deadline for applications by dis- 
abled persons made eligible for benefits un- 
der the 1960 law. 

7. Amended the Internal Revenue Code to 
increase scheduled social security payroll 
taxes by adding an additional one-eighth of 
1 percent on employees and employers and 
an additional three-sixteenths of 1 percent 
tax on the self-employed. The new tax 
schedule, effective January 1, 1962, was (for 
employees and employers in 1962) 3% per- 
cent; for 1963-65, 354 percent; for 1966-67, 
4% percent; for 1968 and after, 4% percent. 
For the self-employed the tax for 1962 was 
4.7 percent; for 1963-65, 54 percent; for 
1966-67, 6.2 percent; and for 1968 and after, 
69 percent. 

8. Increased for 9 months; $15.8 million 
in funds for matching Federal grants to the 
States for public assistance payments to the 
aged, blind, and disabled, and changed the 
formula to increase to $31 the amount for 
which the Federal Government will pay 80 
percent, and upped the limit from $65 to $66 
with the change effective from October Il, 
1961, through June 30, 1962. 

9. Authorized for 1 year, ending, June 30, 


1962, funds for temporary aid to U.S. nation-— 


als returning home under distressed circum- 
stances. 


What noble words have been uttered 
about the needs of the older people for 
better medical care. What statesman- 
like phrases, what unkept promises have 
been spoken on this subject. a 
deathless prose. 

What dead prose. 

The President has said: 

This is a matter of national concern. I 
believe the need for such insurance is urgent. 


He placed medical care for the aged 
under social security on his 16-point pri- 
ority program for action this session of 
Congress. Nothing whatsoever has hap- 
pened to implement his recommendation. 

The President promised on November 
1, 1960, that, if he were elected President 
he would submit “to Congress within 30 
days”’ after he took office and immediate- 
ly enact a plan for medical care for the 
aged under social security. Well, he 
kept part of that promise. He did sub- 
mit the program. 

That is as far as it went. The House 
Ways and Means Committee which 
would first have to take action on such a 
proposal, became so bogged down trying 
to untangle the mess of the President’s 
tax-revision proposals, that it never got 
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around to medical care for the aged un- 
der social security. 

But, other plans, not under social 
security, w were introduced into this ses- 
sion of Congress. But, alas, they, for 


the most part, were Republican plans— 


and of course no happened in 
regard to them. 

' After all, what Democratic committee 
chairman would dare take action on any 
medical care plan—particularly a Repub- 
lican one—that was not under social 
security. The administration wants such 
a plan under the social security system, 
but apparently they can’t get what they 
want. ‘ 

So, nothing has been done. 

The beautiful, heart-rending speeches 
about the needs of the older people were 
as hollow and shallow as many of the 
orators from whom they emanated. 

The concern voiced was not—as the 
people were led to believe—with the 
urgent need for such législation. The 
concern was actually with just how to 
further lead this country down the road 
to socialism—by placing the medical care 
under the social security system. 

Aid for training teachers of the deaf 
(Public Law 87-726. Approved September 
22, 1961) 

This law (S. 336) established a grants-in- 
aid program to assist in training teachers of 
the deaf. It authorized appropriations of 
$1.5 million annually for 2 years 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, @962. 
Community Health Services and Facilities 

Act of 1961 


(Public Law 87-395. Approved October 5, 
1961) 


This law (H.R. 4998) (1) expanded such 
facilities for the chronically ill and the aged; 
(2) provided for expanded research to more 
effectively develop and utilize hospitals and 
other medical care facilities; and (3) in- 
creased grants to assist in constructing 
health research facilities. 

To accomplish these three purposes, the 
law did the following: 

1. Increased authorization from $30 mil- 
lion to $50 million a year for the next 5 
years for the chronically ill and the aged. 

2. Set up a new 5-year program of $10 mil- 
lion annually for special project grants to 
public and nonprofit organizations for de- 
veloping new or improved methods outside 
hospitals, also for the chronically ill and 
the aged. 

3. Increased for a 3-year period from $10 
million to $20 million authorization for 
grants-in-aid to States for constructing pri- 
vate and other nonprofit nursing homes. 

4. Liberalized eligibility criteria for con- 
structing rehabilitation centers under Hill- 
Burton program by requiring such centers to 
provide medical service and either psycho- 
logical, social, or vocational services. 

5. Extended Hill-Burton authorizations 
for construction loans for hospitals and other 
medical facilities until June 30, 1964. | 

6. Increased annual appropriations ceiling 
for hospital research grants from $1.2 mil- 
lion to $10 million, extended the program to 
facilities other than hospitals, and author- 
ized grants for constructing and equipping 
experimental facilities. 

7. Amended authority of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, PHS, to make nonmatching grants to 
construct health research facilities by re- 
stricting same to projects of regional or 
national significance. 

-8. Extended for an additional 3 years the 
matching grant program for constructing 
health research facilities, with an increase in 
authorized annual appropriations from $30 
million to $50 million. . 
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Extension of authority for dual-rate con- 
tract agreements by steamship confer- 
ences | 


(Public Law 87-75. Approved June 30, 1961) 

This law (S. 2154) extended until Sep- 
tember 15, 1961, the dual-rate contract agree- 
ments by steamship conferences which per- 
mits temporary exemption from the anti- 
trust laws. 

Federal Aviation Act of 1958 Amendment 
(Public Law 87-197. Approved September 
5, 1961) 

This law (S. 2268), known as the antihi- 
jacking law, provided— 

(1) That aircraft piracy, or attempted air- 
craft piracy, is punishable by death, if so 
recommended by the jury, or by not less 
than 20 years imprisonment, if the death 
penalty is not imposed; 

(2) That interference with flight crew 
members or flight attendants on board an 
aircraft in flight in air commerce is punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $10,000, 
imprisonment for not more than 20 years, 
or both; 

(3) That the carrying of weapons on air- 
craft by unauthorized persons is punishable 
by a fine of not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisonment for not more than 1 year, or 
both; and 

(4) That the imparting of false, willful, 
and malicious information concerning an 
alleged attempt to commit any act of air- — 
craft piracy is punishable by a fine of not 
more than $5,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than 5 years, or both. 


Subsidy to American-fiag steamship tine 
(Public Law 87-243. Approved September 
14, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 6309) amended title VI of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to provide 
that, effective July 1, 1962, advance payments 
of vessel operating-differential subsidies 
could not exceed 90 percent of the estimated — 
subsidy, except that an additional 5 percent © 
might be paid after the contractor’s audit 
was completed and the Secretary of Com- 
merce had verified its correctness. Under 
previous law the foregoing percentages were 
75 and 15 respectively. 


The Department of Commerce ‘ its 
report on the bill indicated opposition. 
Department opposition was cited when 
the bill was considered in the Senate. 
However; the House report stated the 
Department “subsequently withdrew its 
objections, after further study, because 
of the permissive nature of the legisla- 
tion which leaves discretion to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce as to the percentage 
of subsidy payable before audit.” 

Licensing independent ocean freight 

forwarders 
(Public Law 87-254. Approved 
September 19, 1961) 

This law (S. 1368) amended the Shipping 
Act of 1916 to require licensing by the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission of all persons in- 
dependently engaged in the business of for- 
warding shipments by oceangoing common 
carriers from the United States or its posses- 
sions, and to authorize payment by the car- 
riers to forwarders as compensation for serv- 
ices performed in connection with the dis- 
patch of such shipments. 


GSA favored provisions requiring li- 
censing of forwarders, opposed provi- 
sions to permit carriers to compensate 
forwarders for services furnished ship- 
pers. The Budget Bureau indicated no 
objection from standpoint of administra- 


tion’s program. GAO opposed provi- 


sions to permit carriers to compensate 
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forwarders for services furnished ship- 

pers, 

Construction and maintenance of American- 
flag vessels built in American shipyards 
(Public Law 87-266. Approved 
September 21, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 6732) amended the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 to exclude from 
the 50-percent minimum U'S.-flag participa- 
tion under section 901(b) all vessels built, 
rebuilt, or documented abroad (after enact- 
ment) until such vessels have been docu- 
mented under U.S. laws for 3 years. It was 
designed to discourage American operators 
from transferring vessels to foreign registry 
and then redocumenting them under the 
American flag at their convenience, and to 
provide an incentive to American-flag tramp 
operators to build new vessels in the United 
States. 

Use of vessel reserve funds for research and 
new design (containerization) 
(Public Law 87-271. Approved 

September 21, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 6974) amended the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 to authorize opera- 
tors of subsidized vessels to use their capital 
reserve funds to finance research, new design, 
and development programs; to permit bor- 
rowing from capital reserve funds to acquire 
cargo containers; and to provide safeguards 
against undue depletion of such reserve 
funds, 


Extending preferred status to mortgages cov- 


ering vessels, including tugboats, of 25 or 


more gross tons 

(Public Law 87-303. Approved September 
26, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 2308) amended the Ship 
Mortgage Act to extend preferred status to 
mortgages covering towboats, barges, scows, 
lighters, car floats, canalboats, or tank ves- 
sels of 25 or more gross tons in order to 
meet the needs of the small operators and 
generate construction work for shipyards. 
The previous law conferred such preferred 
status only on vessels of 200 or more gross 
tons. 

Dual-rate contracts for shipping _ 
=~ Law 87-346. Approved October 3, 
1961) 


“This law (H.R. 6775) amended the Shipping 
Act of 1916, as amended, to provide perma- 
nent legalization of steamship conferences, 
notwithstanding our antitrust laws, and to 
authorize ocean common carriers and con- 
ferences thereof to enter into dual-rate con- 
tracts with shippers. 

TREATIES 
Columbia River Basin Treaty 
(Ex. C, 87th Cong., Ist sess. Ratified March 
16, 1961) 

Under the treaty, three large storage dams 
would be built in Canada, doubling former 
storage capacity for regulating the flow of 
the main part of the Columbia River. The 
increased storage capacity would be used for 
controlling floods and increasing the gen- 
eration of electric power for the benefit of 
the United States and Canada. The treaty 
- would be in force for 60 years, termination 
optional. 

Convention on the Organization for Eco- 
| nomic Development 


(Ex. E, 87th Cong., Ist sess. Ratified March 
16, 1961) 


OECD would replace OEEC and add to the 
18-nation OEEC membership the United 
States and Canada. The convention pro- 
vided for consultation and voluntary co- 
operation among member nations for the 
purposes of (1) promoting the economies 
of member countries, and (2) assisting the 
less developed countries and distributing the 
aid burden more equitably. The resolution 


of ratification included a declaration in- 
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tended to protect the constitutional division 

of powers between the Executive and Con- 

gress. 

Second agreement between the United States 
of America and the Federal Republic of 
Germany regarding certain matters arising 
from the validation of German dollar 
bonds 

(Ex. D, 87th Cong., ist sess.. Ratified May 

4, 1961) 

The agreement would provide for valida- 
tion of German dollar bonds whose owners 
obtained them from legitimate sources and 
not as a consequence of Soviet seizures of 
bonds in Berlin at the close of World War 
II. The procedures for validation would be 
the same as those provided in a 1953 treaty 
between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany with respect to bonds 


of issuers located in the Federal Republic 


and the western sectors of Berlin. 


International Convention for the Prevention 


of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954 
(Ex. C, 86th Cong., 2d sess. Ratified May 
16, 1961) 
The convention was designed to alleviate 
pollution of the high seas by prohibiting 


discharge of oil and oily wastes by tankers | 


and other ships in prescribed areas and 
thereby to control their harmful effect on 
coasts and coastal waters, birds and other 


' wildlife, and fish and marine resources. In 


1960, the President recommended accept- 
ance, subject to an understanding, reserva- 
tions, and recommendations, which were in- 
cluded in the resolution of ratification. 
Proposals by the United Kingdom for modi- 
fication of the International Loaditne 


Convention 


(Ex. I, 87th Cong., Ist sess. Ratified May 
16, 1961) 


ships be marked with loadlimes in accord- 
ance with the convention’s terms. The pro- 


‘posal was designed to prevent retroactive 


application of the provisions of the conven- 
tion involving ship structures. 

Treaty of Extradition Between the United 
States and Brazil 

(Ex. H, 87th Cong., Ist sess. Ratified May 

16, 1961) 

The treaty followed the pattern of some 

65 other extradition treaties then in force, 

including all the countries of South Amer- 


ica except Brazil. Neither country would 


have to extradite if the death penalty might 
be imposed, primarily due to the fact that 
capital punishment is prohibited under Bra- 
zilian law. Crimes subject to extradition, 
conditions to be satisfied, procedures to be 
followed, and circumstances when extradi- 
tion would not be granted were contained 
in the various articles of the treaty. 


Treaty of Friendship and Navigation Be- 


tween the United States and Belgium 


(Ex. J, 87th Cong., Ist sess. Ratified Sep- 
tember 11, 1961) 

The treaty contained provisions designed 
to provide protection for the property and 
interests of American citizens and compa- 
mies in Belgium. 

This treaty required that if any dispute 


regarding any provisions of these conven- 


tions arose between the parties, and if such 
dispute was not satisfactorily settled by 
other means, the dispute would be sub- 
mitted to the International Court of Justice. 
Treaty of amity and economic relations be- 
tween the United States and Vietnam 


(Ex. L, 87th Cong., 1st sess. Ratified Sep- 
tember 11, 1961) 
The treaty contained 


panies in Vietnam. | 


requirement. 


mitted to the International Court of Jus- 


spectrum requirements of radio astronomg, 
by designating a number of bands for radio 
astronomy observations; and special pro- 
cedures to eliminate imterference in the field 
of high-frequency broadcasting. 
Geneva International Telecommunications 
| Convention 
(Ex. J, 86th Cong., 2d sess. Ratified Sep- 
- tember 25, 1961) 3 
The main purpose of the treaty was to 
continue in effect the principal provisions 
1952 and approved by the Senate in 1955. 
It contained provisions governing compo- 
sition, functions, and structure of the In- 
ternational Telecommunication Union— 
ITU—a specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions with permanent headquarters in Ge- 
meva. 


The ITU was generally recognized as an 
effective organization for carrying on nego- 
tiations among fits members and for coordi- 
nating the ‘use of all forms of international 
telecommunications. 

VETERANS 
Veterans’ home loan extension 
(Public Law 87-84. Approved July 6, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 5723) extended both the 
VA guarantee and direct home loan pro- 
grams for veterans. The program for vet- 
erans of World War Ii was extended to July 
25, 1967. The program for veterans of the 
Korean war was extended to January 31, 
1975. 

The law also increased from $13,500 to 
$15,000 the maximum amount an eligible 
veteran may borrow from the Government 
as a direct loan in areas where private fi- 
nancing cannot be obtained. For this pur- 
pose $1.2 billion was provided for direct 
home loans over the next 6 years. 

Under this law, a veteran will be 
for a GI loan for 10 years from the date of 
his discharge from his last period of poli | 
time service, plus an additional year for 
each 3 months of active wartime duty. 

Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
(Public Law 87-97. Approved July 20, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 866) amended section 4004 
of title 38, United States Code, to require 
that the Board of Veterans’ Appeals render 
findings of fact and conclusions of law in 
the opinions setting forth its decisions on 
appeals. It also required that these deci- 
sions of the Board shall be in writing and 
shall contain findings of fact and conclu- 
sions of law separately stated. The amend- 
ment takes effect as of January 1, 1962. 
Increasing special pension payments to cer- 

tain persons awarded Medat of Honor 

(Public Law 87-138. 
August 14, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 845) liberalized the re- 
quirements for entry on the Army, Navy, 
and Air Porce Congressional Medal of Honor 
rolls by prescribimg age 50 as an eligibility 

It inereased the special pen- 
sion from $10 to $100 for those recipients 
who specifically indicate a desire to receive 
such special pension. Recipients who are 


This treaty required that if any dispute 
regarding any provisions of these conven- 3 
tions arose between the parties, and if such 
dispute was not satisfactorily settled by 
other means, the dispute would be sub- 
| 
| tice. 
| Geneva Radio Convention 
| (Ex. I, 86th Cong., 2d sess. Ratified Sep- 
tember 25, 1961) ; 
| The main purpose of this convention, 
| dealing with the international regulation of 
radio communication, was to replace those 
which were adopted at Atlantic City in 1947 
and approved by the Senate im 1948. 
a _ The new regulations included special pro- 
visions for research purposes, to support the 
space program; recognition of the unique | 
The convention prescribed the depths to 
which ships engaged in international com- 
merce might be loaded and required such 
| 
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now receiving the $10 special monthly pen- 
sion would not have to indicate such a de- 
sire for the increase but would automatically 
be paid the new $100 rate from the effective 
date which began on the first day of the 


first month following enactment of this act. 


Special dividends for certain national service 
life insurance policyholders 
(Public Law 87-223. Approved 
September 13, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 4359) amended section 723 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
for payment of dividends on insurance is- 
sued under section 621 of the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act of 1940 which had 
been converted or exchanged for new insur- 
ance under such section. 


The administrative expense to the 
Veterans’ Administration involved in the 
payment of the special dividend would 
be borne by the revolving fund. The 
Bureau of the Budget believed that these 


expenses should be paid from retained 


earnings of the fund before distribu- 
tion. The VA favored the legislation. 

This legislation was nothing more 
than a hoped-for popularity by paying 
veterans in advance. 

Increased dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation for certain veterans’ widows 
(Public Law 87-268. Approved 
September 21, 1961) 

This law (H.R. 6969) amended section 417 
of title 38, United States Code, to adjust 
dependency and compensation rates so that 
benefits for certain widows of veterans 
whose deaths are due to service connection 
will not be less generous than benefits pay- 
able to widows of veterans whose deaths are 
connected. 


Leadership and Literacy in Science and 
Technology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the dedication of the Van 
Alan Clark Science Center of the Loomis 
School, Windsor, Conn., Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, former Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, addressed the faculty and stu- 
dents of the school. “Leadership and 
Literacy in Science and Technology” was 
the subject of his talk, and I believe his 
remarks deserve serious attention. I 
would like to include the text at his re- 
marks in the Recorp: 

LEADERSHIP AND LATERACY IN SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

(By T. Keith Glennan) 

Headmaster Grubbs, Mr. Clark, members 
of the Loomis family whose forefather, 
Joseph Loomis, founded this school, trustees, 
faculty, students, alumni, and friends of the 
Loomis School, in the proceedings of this 
great day, when we are met this day to dedi- 
cate the Van Alan Clark Science Center, I 
am deeply honored to be a participant. 

The dimension of Loomis as an institu- 
tion engaged in the development of intellect 
and character is well known. The Loomis 
quality in teaching, learning, and leader- 
ship is exemplified by the careers of its 
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graduates in the best colleges and universi- 
ties and in the practical affairs of life itself. 
I have asked myself, “What has built the 
Loomis dimension and quality?” In looking 
for an answer, I have found the hallmarks 
of any effective institution of learning—an 
able faculty; an alert administration; a stu- 
dent body of high intellectual promise; wis- 
dom, judgment, and support from a loyal 
constituency .of trustees, alumni, and 
friends; devotion to country; and faith in 

Yet what is the unique mark of Loomis? 
On this point, I have heard the basic insist- 
ences of your first headmaster, Nathaniel 
Horton Batchelder: honesty, independent 
thinking, fair play, and hard work. Behind 
these I find Mr. Batchelder’s prior, and more 
general principle, the importance of the 
habit of doing the right thing. 

This principle, it seems to me, summarizes 
the moral and intellectual virtues as habits 
of action and constitutes the evident foun- 
dation for the eminence now enjoyed by this 
institution. 

I regard the Clark Science Center of the 
Loomis School as the latest evidence of its 
exemplary habit of doing the right thing. 

Over the past 10 years, I have given some 
part of my time and energies to the adminis- 
tration of two very large governmental or- 
ganizations working.in the fields of science 
and technology. The most recent experi- 
ence was in the field of space exploration for 
peaceful purposes. I shall not distract you 
with a detail of this great effort to coordi- 
nate governmental, industrial, and academic 
organizations and people for what may well 
be the most exciting adventure man has un- 
dertaken. I shall simply state two abiding 
concerns of us all. The first is whether we 
can get the scientists and engineers who 
can lead us to the successes we have come 
to expect from American science and engi- 
neering. The second is whether the Ameri- 
cans, as a people and as an electorate, will 
learn enough about science and its methods 
to support the effort with the intelligence 
and conviction we have a right to expect of 
a free people. 

To point up the crucial character of these 
concerns, I shall ask and answer some ques- 
tions I am sure are in your minds. | 

Is the Soviet Union a worthy competitor of 
the United States in science and technology? 
Yes. 

Have Soviet scientists and engineers dem- 
onstrated clear technological superiority in 
some phases of space exploration? Yes. 

Will they put a man on the moon and 
bring him back before we do? They may. 

Can we beat them at this if we spend more 
money—say $20 billion more than called for 
under the last budget submitted by the 
Eisenhower administration? Perhaps, but 
the issue would still remain in doubt. 

Has the American program nevertheless 
learned more about outer space than the 
Soviets? Yes. 

Will this approach pay off in the end with 
supremacy in space exploration and provide 


significantly beneficial results for all man- 


kind? Yes. 

I say flatly to you that the understanding 
of these questions and my answers to them 
requires, first among other things, an under- 
standing of the nature and methods of 
science and technology. Those having in- 
terests and abilities in the sciences should 
discover and develop them as the vocation of 
their lives. I know of nothing they could do 
better with their lives. Those whose inter- 
ests and abilities lie in other fields should 
nevertheless acquire by active learning a suf- 
ficient understanding of the nature of science 
to guide and support intelligent public ac- 
tion to strengthen the American scientific 
and technological effort. I know of nothing 
that is more needed by the country. 

It is to these activities—the early discovery 
and education of native scientific talent and 
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the understanding of scientific attitudes, 
methods, accomplishments, and limitations 
by all—that the Clark Science Center is be- 
ing dedicated this day. 

To illustrate the sort of thing I am sure 
will go on in the center, and I hope one day 
in every secondary school of the country, 
let me tell a rather precise ancedote. 

Galileo was curious about the motion of 
free-falling—that is to say, uniformly ac- 
celerating bodies. He had, quite literally, 
figured that the velocity was proportional to 
time. He devised an inclined plane to make 
a body fall more slowly in order to observe 
better what happened, and was not surprised 
to find in the course of the experiments that 
what he had figured was so. 

Galileo was curious—curiosity is, of course, 
a universal human impulse. 

It has surely led man to all his dis- 
coveries, most of his progress, and plenty of 
his troubles. An ordinary man is usually 
curious about specific things like the mean- 
ing of a girl’s smile and this can certainly 
lead him to discovery, progress, and some- 
times, to trouble. A scientist or philosopher, 
on the other hand, is curious about ideas 
and concepts of the nature of the tniverse. 
Disciplined curiosity, deliberately released 
from the particular and addressed to the 
general, gives the scientist leverage, makes 
his discoveries significant, and leads him 
to the progress and troubles that are my 
topics. 

Galileo was curious about motion, yet 
this curiosity did not spring whole from the 
brain of ee alone. He had plenty of 
help. 

Though he was an Italian and lived in = 
the 16th and 17th centuries, he had help 
from Aristotle, a Greek who lived and wrote 
in the 3d century B.C. He had help, too 
from men of other countries and times. The 
medieval schoolmen had broken down mo- 
tion into uniform and nonuniform motion, 
and nonuniform motion into nonuniformly 
accelerated motion and uniformly accele- 
rated motion. This last concept Galileo 
took as the object of his prime curiosity. 
A Dutchman named John of Holland had 
accurately described uniform motion as a 
body traveling the same distances in equal 
measures of time Nicole Oresme of Paris 
had shown geometically that, for a uni- 
formly accelerated object, the mean velocity 
was half the sum of the initial velocity and 
the final velocity. These discoveries -linked 
in specific mathematical relationships ve-_ 
locity with distance, and distance with time. 
With our 20-20 hindsight, the next step 
seems easy, almost obvious. Yet it some- 
times takes a genius in the right circum- 
stances to make it. It is also clear that had 
Galileo not taken it, somebody else would 
have. The time was ripening, and the next 
step, the eternal problem of science, has a 
certain inevitability. It is akin to capping 
a joke, or finding the last, right word for a 


poem 

Aristotle and his followers had held that 
the velocity of a uniformly accelerating body 
was proportional to the distance traveled. 
Galileo went him one better. True, the ve- 
locity was proportional to the distance, but 
the distance was proportional to the square 
of the time; therefore the velocity was pro- 
portional to the time. Galileo proved these 
propositions in a series of geometrical propo- 
sitions and, in doing so, leaned heavily upon 
his predecessors. 

Notice that the argument, both ways, is 
deductive. Deductive analysis still has an 


important place in science, but its conclu- 


sive weight, if any, was demolished by Gal- 
ileo’s experimental approach establishing 
the relevant facts of nature. I had better 
let Galileo himself say how he did this. 

Here, then, is history’s first laboratory re- 
port: 

“A piece of wooden molding or scantling, 
about 12 cubits long, half a cubit wide, and 
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3 finger-breadths thick, was taken; on its 
edge was cut a channel a little more than 
one finger in breadth; having made this 
groove very straight, smooth, and polished, 


and having lined it with parchment, also as . 


smooth and polished as possibie, we rolled 
along it a hard, smooth, 
bronze ball. 

“Having placed this board in a sloping po- 
sition, by lifting one end some I or 2 cubits 
above the other, we rolled the ball, as I 
was just saying, along the channel, noting, 
in a manner presently to be described, the 
time required to make the descent. We re- 
peated this experiment more than once in 
order to measure the time with an accuracy 


such that the deviation between two ob- 


servations never exceeded one-tenth of a 
pulsebeat. Having performed this opera- 
tion and having assured Ourselves of its re- 
liability, we now rolled the ball only one- 
quarter of the length of the channel; and 
having measured the time of its descent, we 
found it precisely one-half of the former. 

“Next we tried other distances, comparing 
the time for the whole length with that for 
the half, or with that for two-thirds, or 
three-fourths, or indeed for any fraction; 
in such experiments, repeated a full hun- 
dred times, we always found that the spaces 
traversed were to each other as the squares 
of the. times, and this was true for all in- 
clinations of the plane; that is, of the 
channel, along which we rolled the ball. 
We also observed that the times of descent, 
for various inclinations of the plane, bore 
to one another precisely that ratio which, 


as we shall see later, the author Galileo had: 


predicted and demonstrated for them. 

“For the measurement of time, we em- 
ployed a large vessel of water placed in an 
elevated position; to the bottom of this 
vessel was soldered a pipe of small diameter 
giving a thin jet of water, which we collected 
in a small glass during the time of each 
descent, whether for the whole length of the 
channel or for a part of its length; the water 
thus. collected was weighed, after each 
descent, on a very accurate balance; the 
differences and ratios of these weights gave 
us the differences and ratios of the times, 
and this with such accuracy that although 
the operation was repeated many, many 
times, there was no appreciable discrepancy 
in the results.” 

Notice the elements of control: The very 
straight, parchment-lined groove and the 
very round bronze ball to make the distances 
accurate and reduce friction to negligible 
effect—the adjustability of the plane to dif- 
ferent inclinations to vary the speed from 
experiment to experiment—the divisibility 


of the plane into accurate fractional dis- 


tances—the confirmations of results through 
repetition—the water clock measuring time 
by the weight of the water expended through 
controlled flow during each roll of the ball— 
and the checking of this device through 
repetitions showing no appreciable discrep- 
ancies. 

Notice, too, the meticulous honesty of the 
account. We are permitted to infer that the 
groove was. not perfectly straight, but only 
“very straight”; that the ball was not per- 
fectly round, but only “very round”; and 
that there were discrepancies, but so small 
as to be not. appreciable. 

Note the invention and design of devices 
for precise. observation and measurement in 
every case relevant to the problem except 


the common one—the vetrical drop. Experi- 


mental science, unlike deductive analysis, is 
not a@ matter of commonsense, but special 
sense. Galileo, lacking the observational 
means for the case of the free-falling body, 
approximated this condition by devising a 
method for accurate observation and timing 
at different. but known distances and in- 
clinations. 

Hearing this experimental evidence, sim- 
plico, the Aristotelian of Galileo’s day, then 


and very round. 
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says: “TI would like to have been present at 
these experiments; but feelimg confidence in 
the care with which you have performed 
them, and in the fidelity with which you 
relate them, I am satisfied and accept them 
as true and valid.” 

In this we laymen are invariably and 
necessarily simplicos. We take the 
mental findings of science on faith. Yet in 
so doing, we should know what we are doing. 
We should early in life be thrust into an 
environment like the Clark Science Center. 
Here, even though our main interests and 
abilities lie elsewhere, we follow deductive 
analysis, put the theorems to experimental 
test, and make experiments. ourselves. We 
are then in position to accept the findings of 
science with something less than faith, let 
us say, with a reasoned and experienced con- 
fidence. The only proper object of faith, 
after all, is God. 

Before leaving the greatness of Galileo as 
the founder of experimental science, let me 
mention his contribution to the defining of 
a scientific problem for investigation. This 
contribution was an exclusionary principle; 
namely, rule out all possible extraneous fac- 
tors and keep things simple. We have seen 
that Galileo ruled out the case of the verti- 
cal drop because he could not observe or time 
it accurately. He ruled out physical fric- 
tion by making it negligible. He ruled out 
air friction in these experiments because it, 
too, was negligible. Yet Galileo knew air 


resistance was not always negligible, par- 


ticularly in his pioneer work in ballistics. 
He excluded it simply to cut loose from the 
difficulties and clarify the basic problems. 
The difficulties he left to the engineers. 

I hardly know a better way of distinguish- 
ing between basic science and engineering 
than to say that the engineers, as designers 
of devices, structures, and systems for prac- 
tical application, have to put scientific ex- 
clusions back into the problem-—exclusions 
like frictions, vibrations, temperatures, pres- 
sures, and human beings. Some, it turns 
out, can still be excluded as negligible. 
Some have to be controiled. Others have to 
be neutralized. 

At some point, I think, elementary engi- 
neering problems should have a place in the 
learning processes carried on in the Clark 
Seience Center. A sense of their scope would 
yield an understanding of our leadtime re- 
quirements in getting from basic scientific 
concepts to practical applications. 

Finally, I would emphasize that all of Galt- 
leo’s theorems on the mechanics of motions 
were stated and demonstrated in mathe- 
matical terms.: Galileo himself felt that the 
entire universe was ordered in accordance 
with mathematical principles. This idea, 
though very old—running back to Plato and 
the Pythagoreans—also found expression in 
Newton’s laws, quantum mechanics, and 
relativity theory. Mathematics is a truly in- 
terdisciplinary language and tool of science 
and engineer. Its most important impact is 
high-powered generalization. The power of 
its deductive systems to analyze specific— 
even unknown and unsuspected—relation- 
ships is well demonstrated. Galileo himself 
used plane geometry to analyze specific re- 
lationships of time, distance, and accelera- 
tion with respect. to uniformly accelerating 


Today we can use, and have used, com- 
puters to help analyze these and many other 
factors with respect to artificial bodies trav- 
eling in space. I would hope for close rela- 

between mathematics instruction 
and science instruction in the Clark Science 
Center. 

I now repeat my anecdote about Galileo. 
Galileo was curious about the motion of 
free falling—that is to say, uniformly ac- 
celerating—bodies. He had, quite literally, 
figured that the velocity was proportional to 
time. He devised an inclined plane having 
negligible friction to make a body fall more 


of Aristotelian phys 
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slowly im order to observe better what hap- 
pened and was net surprised te find in the 
course of the experiments that what. he had 
figured was so. 

I have tried to explain the significances 
of this anecdote as I see them. I shall draw 
no tiresome lessons. I chose Galileo be- 
cause he stood. where youngsters with little 
or no scientific learning stand today, where 
too many Americans stand today, in a world 
ics. Galileo considered 
the Aristotelian world with its flat earth 
where, if things moved, they had to be. 
pushed or pulled. It was and still is a most 
plausible world to the uneducated observer. 
Galileo thought, however, that the world 
might be otherwise. He invented a method 
of finding new knowledge that. places us to- 
day in a very small world; a part of the New- 
tonian solar system of a minor star on the 
outskirts of one of the lesser galaxies in an 
Einsteinian universe. 

How all this learning came about is only 
the basic primer for those who would make 
science and technology their careers. The 
need for these professionals is pressing. It 
may even be desperate. Scientific and tech- 
nological supremacy rests upon superior ag- 
gregations of talent in depth and over time. 
This. race we are beginning to-lose. Last 
year we graduated less than 35,000 engineers. 
The Soviets graduated more than 100,000— 
and those who contend they are inferior to 
ours are not sustained by the avatjetts 
evidence. 

As for those whose interests and abilities 
lie elsewhere, I would have them understand 
Galileo’s gift to us all. IL think we must en- 
gage in a vast effort toward scientific literacy 
among the entire American people. 

I would rid people’s minds of cliches about: 
scientists as mad geniuses and engineers as 
open-collared roughnecks in boots, 

I would replace this nonsense with an 
understanding of the methods of science 
and engineering. I would abolish the ab- 
surd image of the disloyal scientist. with an 
understanding of the absolutely necessary 
cooperation and essential internationalism 
of scientific advancement. I would destroy 
faith in sudden, miraculous breakthroughs 
with an understanding that behind every 
breakthrough lie hundreds, even thousands, 
of relevant investigations in prior literature. 
I would discard the easy assumption that. 
scientific and technological supremacy de- 
pends upon some arbitrary number of budg- 
etary billions of dollars. IF would have the 
people know that supremacy depends upon 
superior aggregations of scientific and en- 
gineering talent in depth over time. I would 
have them understand what this talent can 
and cannot do, I would convince them that 
money for finding, educating, paying, and 
equipping this talent is weil spent; that 
funds forcibly directing ft to spectacular 
feats are worse than wasted. They waste 
talent and time and defy our whole experi- 
ence in the encouragement of scientifie and 
technological advancement. 

In these matters of educating professionals 
and laymen, we of the colleges, universities, 
and technological fmstitutes look to the bet- 
ter ordering of our own Instruction. Be- 
yond this we look to the primary schools 
where science and mathematics begin sim- 
ply. We Iook to the secondary schools where 
abstraction, analysis, and experimental sci-~- 
ence can surely reach the complexities now . 
thought appropriate to college fmstruction. 
We look with especial confidence to the 
independent, private, and preparatory 
schools, like Loomis, for the leadership that 
is the responsibility of their freedom. | 

Loomis has. long had one of the best pre- 
paratory-school science programs in the 
country. I hail the Clark family for sup- 
porting this program with the. well-con- 
ceived, modern installation and equipment 
that is the Clark Science Center. It is f 
the scientific instruction of boys who 
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Be Sure You Live in One of the Big Five 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday; September 27, 1961 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, electoral 


‘college reform remains one of the most. 


urgent and significant challenges con- 
fronting this Republic. I continue to be 
hopeful that before the 2d session of the 
87th Congress adjourns we may be able 
to approve and send to the States for 
ratification a workable, equitable con- 
gressional endment to correct the in- 
equities of our present electoral college 
system. 

As one of the authors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 12—the so-called district 
plan for~electing presidential electors— 


I believe this proposal incorporates the 


necessary reforms without injecting into 
‘our presidential elections any new ele- 
ments of inequality or danger. Senate 
Joint Resolution 12 is an improved and 
modified version of the former so-called 
Mundt-Coudert amendment which de- 
veloped nationwide support a year or 
two ago. 

In connection with the need for elec- 
toral college reform, I hereby call atten- 
tion to an interesting article appearing 
in the Omaha World-Herald of Omaha, 
Nebr., published September 26, 1961. 

It is entitled “Be Sure You Live in One 
of the Big Five,” and is written by John 
Jarrell of the Omaha World-Herald 
Washington staff. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
article in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Want To Be Presment?—Be Sure You Live 
IN ONE OF THE BiG FIvE 

WASHINGTON.—Any native-born American 
boy or girl has a chance to grow up and 
become President, under the Constitution. 

Right? 

Right. 

But listen to Mississippi’s Democratic 
Senator James EASTLAND: 

“The dice are loaded any child be- 
coming President who was born in and-wants 
to live in any State other than one of the 
five largest States in the United States.” 

Mr. EASTLAND had some research carried 
out, in connection with the Senate debate 
-On rule 22 (cloture) to prove his point that 
the small States get the crumbs and the big 
ones the gravy. 

By 10-year periods, he studied the five 
largest States, a list that varied through the 
years. At the time of the Constitution, for 
example, they were Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Maryland. 

Today they are New York, California, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio. 

Of 30 Presidents elected on their own, said 
Mr. those who succeeded 
and never faced the electorate for Presi- 
dent—-23 definitely came from the 5 larg- 
est States. 
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He dismisses five more for various rea- 
sons—Herbert Hoover is a Californian; Cali- 
fornia was not then one of the top five but 
soon entered the charmed circle, and besides 
Mr. Hoover was more a citizen of the whole 
country. 

Similarly, he said, Benjamin Harrison was 
from Indiana (then sixth) but born in Ohio, 
in the fourth spot. 

Texas-born, Kansas-raised Dwight Eisen- 
hower lived in sania York when elected, he 
said. 

Mr. EASTLAND concedes that President Ken- 
nedy, from Massachusetts, is one elected 
from outside the big five. But he finds 
Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, the only 
President elected from a really small State 
(111 years ago). 

Also, he said, major Cabinet jobs and 


Supreme Court appointments have largely 


gone to the populous five. Eight States 
(even before Hawaii and Alaska) have never 
had a Cabinet member. Twenty (not in- 
cluding the two new ones) have not had a 
Supreme Court justice. 

“I challenge any one,” said Mr. EASTLAND, 
“to consider these figures and to deny the 
inevitable conclusion that the small States 
and the people therein have been cut out 


and discriminated against in having a voice 


in the operation. of the Federal Government.” 
The Senate, he contended, is the only bas- 
tion where they have such a voice. 


Need for Immediate Nationwide Action 
on White House Conference Recom- 
mendations in Education for Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include a speech I made recently at 
the New England Conference on Educa- 
tion for Aging at the University of Rhode 
Island, pointing up the need for imme- 
diate nationwide action on White House 
Conference recommendations in educa- 
tion for aging: 


NEED FoR IMMEDIATE NATIONWIDE pone ON 
Wuire House CONFERENCE RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS IN EDUCATION FOR AGING 


(By Congressman JOHN E. Focarty, New 
England Conference on Education for Ag- 
ing, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 
R.I., August 29-30, 1961) 


WANTED: LESS TALK AND MORE ACTION IN AGING 


Reverend Collins, Governor Notte, Mr. 
Bresnahan, Dean Browning, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it was with sincere pleasure that 
I accepted the invitation to speak here to- 
day. I consider this New England Conference 
on Education for Aging to be one of the 
truly hopeful results of the White House 
Conference. 

The Office of Education deserves a great 
deal of credit for its foresight in planning for 
the series of regional meetings to implement 
the recommendations of the Conference that 
are uniquely the responsibility of education 
and educators throughout the Nation. 

I was glad to see the statement in the 
preliminary material for this meeting, sent 


out by your program chairman, that you are _ 
expected 


to develop “specific action recom- 
mendations” and not a “repeat of the recom- 
mendations which emerged from the White 
House Conference on Aging.” 
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Those of you who have heard me speak be- 
fore, on the subject of aging, know of my 
plea for action. I believe we have long since 

the stage where words can be substi- 
tuted for tangible deeds. If we are sincere, 
we can start to build with the tools at hand 
and with the vast amount of information 
and knowledge we already possess 

I would not be honest with you, if I did 
not also share my. disappointment in the 
lack of positive planning and action that 
has followed the national conference that 
was said by many to be “the beginning—not 
the end,” “the launching pad,” “a milestone 
for action,” and other high-sounding prom- 
ises. So far, these can be considered empty 
phrases, or professional oratory. 

No conference is expected to perform mir- 
acles, but I do not think the American 


public was expectiag too much, to believe 


that following all of the local and State 
meetings involving thousands of citizens, 

building toward a national conference that 
included the outstanding people in the field 
of aging, that there would be more reassur- 
ing activity than we have had to date. 

Is it any wonder that meetings are being 
held to consider the political aspects of 
aging? The elderly are beginning to lose 
faith in those who speak in their behalf and 
are wondering whether the only recourse re- 
maining is action through pressure. I hope 
this will never be necessary, but rather that 
‘we, together with the older persons may find 
answers to the complex situations that have 
resulted for this rapidly expanding seg- 
ment of our population. 

Your deliberations these 2 days can ex- 
ert a very positive influence on the role. 
that education will play in accepting and 
discharging its responsibility for the elderly 
who have earned the right to fair treatment 
and stand ready to share in the effort nec- 
essary to put words into action. 

As I reviewed the background statements 


for the White House Conference and the | 


policy statements developed at the meetings, 
I became aware of two recurring themes that 
seemed common to each: (1) The need to 
involve older persons in the research and 
planning for their age group, and (2) the 
need for further education at all levels and 
in every phase of the problem. 

It would be presumptuous of me, in the 
presence of so many educators, to attempt 
to~suggest the methods. Instead, I would 
like to suggest some of the areas where the 
need for additional information or educa- 
tion is apparent, if we are to face up to the 
Nation’s second most challenging problem. 
Next to achieving peace, the problem of our 
aging is considered to be the most serious 
social problem of our time. 

My list of areas requiring educational sup- 
port and assistance is not complete, nor is 
it arranged in any way to suggest priorities. 
To some degree, they are interrelated. 

1. The image of aging itself is old fash- 
ioned and inaccurate. We, of cotirse, are 
vitally concerned with the problems of all 
older persons, but we have emphasized the 
indigent and senile aged and have neglected 
the elderly who are enjoying better health 
in their later years than at any time in our 
history. This group will continue to reap 
the benefits of the millions of dollars being 
devoted to research into every aspect of 
health that will benefit all age groups in- 
cluding senior adults. | 

I am aware that the theme of a recent 
conference was “Changing the Public Image 
of Aging.” I am not aware, however, of 
any significant action that is being taken 
to accomplish it. 

2. Ability still js not accepted as the basis 
for hiring and* retiring—in spite of the 
studies that have proven older workers to 
be more of an asset than a liability. Who 
educaéses management to the point of re- 


moving age barriers to employment or re- 


placing chronological age as the basis for 
separation? 
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8. Never before have we been so acutely 
aware of the housing needs of the elderly. 
New legislation offers greater hope for 
achieving the goal. But, who will convince 
. local authorities to amend zoning restric- 
tions and who will overcome the concept 
that homes for the aged are undesirable 
and breed future slum areas. 

Perhaps even more discouraging to older 
persons are the age restrictions that exist 
in available housing. Even where they can 
-_ afford to pay the rentals and apartments are 

- vacant, individuals over 50 and 55 are be- 

_ing rejected as undesirable—too old. _ 

4. Much has been said about the need to 
introduce an understanding of the prob- 
lems of aging at the earliest reasonable pe- 
riod in our educational program. Who is 
preparing or revising the curriculums and 
textbooks? Who has trained the instructor 
to teach the material? : 

_ §. Everywhere I hear about the need for 
professionals in the field of aging. Where 
are-such courses being given? Is there suf- 
. ficient subject matter and research to estab- 
lish a collegiate degree in the field of aging? 

6. For the retired persons who may be 
bed- or home-bound and for others who de- 
pend on television for filling time—what 


kind of educational viewing is beamed to- 


ward them to challenge their minds, over- 
come illiteracy for some, and to train them 
for more responsible senior citizenship? 

7. Where are the educational programs 
needed to supplement earlier training? It 
was recently said that doctors and others 
who have worked in the fmedical field for 
any length of time should attend graduate 
courses or seminars in geriatric psychology. 
For whom and by whom should such ses- 
sions be arranged? 

8. With shortages in teacher supply or 
teacher assistants what efforts are underway 
to take advantage of the experience and 
talents of the thousands of retired teachers 
who are interested and willing to serve? 

9. Preparation for the later years is recog- 
nized as the key to successful retirement. 
But at best, it is still being scheduled on a 
hit-and-miss basis. Who should sponsor 
- such training, and by whom should it be 
given? 

You can and will add other areas to my 
nine-point list in your deliberations, but 
it is unmistakably clear that there is a 
job to be done at every educational level 
and by every available educator. 

I would hope that every first-rate college 
and university throughout the Nation would 
develop a program for its retired alumni 
that would make it financially feasible and 
possible for them to return to the campus 
to participate in programs that will keep 


them interested and alert throughout their 


later years. : 

Adult education leaders in every commu- 
nity should consider ways to bring the in- 
struction to the retirement or nursing 
homes—either in person or by way of edu- 
cational television. 

Under the cooperative research program 
of the Office of Education, grants can be 
made for in aging. This law has 
been in effect for several years, but to my 
knowledge the University of Michigan has 
submitted the only acceptable application to 
be approved. Following this series of meet- 
ings across the Nation, there should be many 
dynamic projects initiated, under this re- 
search program, that will give real meaning 
to the authorizing legislation. 

Before closing, I would comment on two 


recommendations that I made when I last . 


spoek on the subject of aging in this region: 
(1) That a regional center on aging should 
be established on this campus, and (2) that 
I would introduce legislation establishing a 
Federal Commission on Aging. 

Plans are well along for the regional cen- 
ter, meetings have been held on the campus 
and in Washington to identify distinguished 
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leadership for the project and to establish 
guidelines for grants. It is appropriate that 
the University of Rhode Island serve as host 
for this regional meeting. 

As you know, I introduced my bill H.R. 
2238 to establish a Federal. Commission on 
Aging immediately following my remarks at 
the opening session of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging. I expected an action pro- 
gram to be submitted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

During the hearings on the Department’s 
appropriation, I severely criticized their 
representatives for failure to give leadership 
to a Federal program in aging. These re- 
marks _ I also included in the report of the 
hearings. Because I believed action could 
not wait for the next session of Congress, I 
scheduled hearings on my bill for a Federal 
Commission on Aging. | 

Representatives of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare advised me 
of several organizational changes and ex- 
pressed a sincere interest in initiating an im- 
mediate program of action. Rather than di- 
vert any staff from this goal, I had the hear- 
ings on my bill postponed. 

Confirming my action to postpone the 
hearings, I wrote to Secretary Ribicoff and 
raised seven basic questions that I believed 
required answers, if the Department were to 
demonstrate its interest and support of a 
program that would measure up to the known 
needs and provide the leadership expected of 
the Department that expends two-thirds of 
the money spent by the Federal Government 
for services and benefits for older persons. 

Briefly the questions covered: my concern 
for the failure of the Federal Council to 


carry out a dynamic interdepartmental pro- 


gram; the need for more direct and effec- 
tive channels for initiating legislation and 
public relations activity; the assurance, that 
following the White House Conference, the 
relationship with national organizations, the 


vital place of the regional representative on 


aging, and the continuation of projects be- 
gun under the conference act would not ter- 


minate with the final report of the meeting. 


I also expressed my deep conviction in 


maintaining a bipartisan approach to the > 


entire field of aging and the desirability of a 
citizens advisory group. me 
It would have been far better for the ex- 
panded program to have been included in 
the regular budget proposals. However, I 
advised the Secretary of the possibility of a 


‘supplemental appropriation and the need for 


immediate action. 

I have been assured the Department will 
submit a supplemental request for funds 
that will make it possible to expand staff, 
authorize grants for research, training, and 
demonstration projects in addition to those 
presently permitted under existing author- 
ity. Also, it is my understanding that a 


nonpartisan advisory committee will be 


named by the Secretary. 


If all of this comes to pass, I believe we 


would all agree, that we are off to a good 
start. The success of the Department's pro- 
gram will not depend entirely on their ef- 
forts, but the combined efforts of Govern- 
ment at all levels, with interested volunteers 
and private organizations and most impor- 
tant of all—the energy, imagination, and 
support of citizens of all ages throughout 
the Nation. 

Your efforts here will make a significant 
contribution toward the responsibilities of 
the Office of Education in the total depart- 
mental program. I must say the Adult Ed- 
ucation Section of the Office of Education 
has a headstart with one regional confer- 
ence completed, with this one well under 
way, and the ‘planning for the seven others 
nearly completed. 

We can all hope that statements like the 
following quotation may by eliminated if 
our efforts are successful. It reads, “Never 
have so many said or written so much about 
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a class of people so old. Everywhere you 
look is an article, a speech, an interview, or 
theory expounded about retirement. People 
just retired, or about to retire, must be get- 
ting self-conscious. But there is one pecul- 
iarity about this flow of concern and counsel 
regarding senior citizens. It is full of para- 
doxes—exact opposites approaches.” 

I do not suggest that we shall all suddenly 
agree on a single answer to each of our 
problem areas. We are dealing with indi- . 
viduals, separately molded, with widely dif- 
ferent backgrounds and experience gained 
during an earlier 40 or 50 years. 

As the article states further, “It takes all 
kinds, and these days all kinds grow old.” 
To which we may also add—that by what- 
ever route an individual reaches later ma- 
turity, he never surrenders his right to in- 
dependence or dignity—and he never loses 
his desire to be needed and appreciated. 

For those of us who believe that educa- 
tion is a lifelong experience, the task be- 
fore us, though broad and uncharted, will 
give a special measure of deep personal 
satisfaction. 

At a time in world affairs when all avail- 
able manpower and every existing talent 
needs to be alert, prepared, and strong, we 
dare not falter or delay in our efforts to 
recognize and reclaim the vast army of sen- 
ior soldiers who have served and whose ex- 
perience and wisdom are still very much 
needed. Time is of the essence—the dead- 
line for action is now. | Z 


What Happens to Our Foreign Aid i. 
Colombia, South America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 26 an arresting and significant 
news story appeared in our Nation’s 
press—describing the curious fact that 
Lauchlin Currie is in the front ranks of 
planners in Colombia, South America, 
who will determine the use made of. 
American taxpayers’ dollars loaned or 
given to that country. 

I think all Americans should read this 
news dispatch and then ponder the news 
commentary by Richard Starnes which | 
deals with this almost unbelievable sit- 
uation. | 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
the news dispatch and the news com- 
mentary be placed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: | 

LAUCHLIN CURRIE To HELP SPEND U.S. 
LaTIn AID 

WASHINGTON.—Lauchlin Currie, who chose 
to stay out of this country rather than face 
inquiries on Communist Party associations, 
is in the front ranks of planners in Colom- 
bia whose task it will be to spend American 
money allocated under the newborn Alliance 
of 


Progress. 
Mr. Currie, on the White House staff from 
1939 to 1945 and a former World Bank em- 
ployee, went to Colombia in 1950 as a private 
consultant to the Government’s 
administrative setup for a $150,000. 

A year later the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee began its mammoth investi- 
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| of the Communist Party and had been 
one of her informants. | 
LINKED WITH 

Mr. Currie was also listed as a member 
of the board of trustees of IPR in 1946. 
Members of the organization were linked by 
the Senate committee to propaganda activi- 
ties which aided the Communist takeover 
im the Far East. ) 

Im 1953 a report by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation was made public which listed 
Mr. Currie as a supplier of documents to a 


His US. 
citizenship was revoked late in 1955 be- 
cause he had remained outside this country 
longer than the 5 years permitted for nat- 
uralized citizens. 

Information received here from the Colom- 
bian-American Chamber of Commerce gives 
the details of Mr. Currie’s a a 
guage newspaper received here outlines 
the plan in an interview with Mr. Currie. 

The former Roosevelt assistant is identi- 

fied in both as a consultant of various Co- 
lombian planning and economic boards, No 
official word has been received from the 
American Embassy in Bogota on Mr. Currie’s 
role, however. 
The Currie plan presented toe Colombian 
officials would combine land reform and in- 
dustrializatfon. He recommended breaking 
up the land into small, highly mechanized 
farms operated by their owners. He sug- 
gested moving 1,500, 7080 people from rural 
areas into Colombia’s four most populous 
cities to stremgthen homebuilding, public 
works, and factory 


NEw HAUNT To J.FE. 
(By Richard Starnes) 


New Yok, August 25.—A mysterious, half- 


figure who was branded a fellow in 
the consortium of Communist spies that op- 
erated in the New Deal days has returned to 
haunt President Kennedy’s Alliance for 
Progress program in Latin America. 

He is Lauchlin B. Currte, a former admin- 
fstrative assistant to F.D.R. Mr. Currie, now 
a citizem of Colombia, was frequent.y men- 
tioned in congressional imvestigations as a 
tool of the Soviet spy apparatus in Washing- 
tom. Im 1963 the FBI named him as a pro- 
curer of Government secrets for Communist 
spies. Elizabeth Bentley, a former courier 
for a Communist espfonage network, testified 
that Mr. Currie’s job was to steal White 
House secrets for the spy ring. 


left the country and settled in Colombia, 
where he became an occasional adviser to 
the Colombian Government. Im 1955 his 
U.S. citizenship was revoked on the ground 
that Mr. Currie, a native of Nova Scotia who 
was naturalized here in the midthirties, had 
automatically forfeited his citigenship by 
remaining outside this 
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espionage and current adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Colombia. 

Mr. Currie, for all his fragrant record in 
Washington, is the author of an economic 
development plan which is now under seri- 
ous study by the Government of Colombia. 
iH it is adopted it will become the blueprint 
for spending that nation’s share of the multi- 
billion-dollar alliance for progress fund. | 

Mr. Currie’s plan, according to State De- 
partment sources, is a far-out scheme for 
“forced draft” industrialization of Colombia. 
It envisions, among other things, “effective” 
industrialization within 2 years—a goal 
which experts regard as wildly unrealistic. 
Another aspect of Mr. Currie’s blueprint in- 
volves: the mass removal of nuach rural popu- 
lation to proposed industrial areas. 

Concerned as it is over the harebrained 
Currie plan, our State Department has care- 
fully avoided making any suggestion that 

Go 


representations now, the State Department 
is afraid, would be misunderstood as med- 
dling with Colombian sovereignty. 

But the fact is that our officials would be 
im an equally embarrassing dilemma if a 
Latin American government offered a crack- 
pot biueprint im a bid for Alliance for 
Progress funds. If the Colombian Govern- 
ment, for example, adopted the Currie 
“foreed draft” proposals, and this country 


then rejected them, it would be interpreted 


as a tremendous affront by Colombia. 

Washington officials, who are frankly un- 
happy over the whole mess, are hoping such 
subtle hints as have been dropped in Bogota 
will be enough to torpedo the Currie scheme 
without damaging our relations with Co- 
lombia. 


The Captive Nations and House 
Resclutien 211 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


President for a full-scale discussion of 
colonialism in the United Nations As- 
sembly. Millions of Americans who rec- 
ognize the basic strategie value of all the 
eaptive natioms in a cold or hot war are 
looking forward to this eventuality. We 
hope, though not without some misgiv- 
ings about our present abilities, that the 
facts on Moscow’s colonialism, both 
within and outside the Soviet. Union, are 


- fully and courageously disclosed. 


In submitting House Resolution 211 
last March to create a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations, it was 
one of my aims to prepare for such an 
oceasion. The work of such a commit- 
tee would be a continuing source of data, 
information, and ideas on Moscow’s 
colonialism, useful not only to our ex- 
ecutive agencies but also to the Ameri- 
can public at large. In January we shall 
intensify our efforts to create this nec- 
essary committee. 

The interest. of our people in the cap- 
tive nations is profound and widespread. 
I have shown this week after week in 


October 17 


July 18 editorial on “We are Guardians | 
of the Flame” in the Dayton Daily News 
in the Recorp. I also include the edito- 
rial on “The Captive Nations’ and the 
reproduced article on “The Myth of 
Soviet Unity,” written by Dr. Lev. Dobri- 
ansky, of the Georgetown University, in 
the Recorpv. Both pieces appeared in the 
April-June 1961 issue of Newsletter 
From Behind the Iron Curtain. 
The articles follow: 
= We ARE GUARDIANS OF THE FLAME 


- Captive Nations Week is something more 
to mourn than celebrate. 

It irks Premier Khrushchev no end that 
America marks this week, calling the world’s 
attention to Hungarians, Bulgarians, Czechs, 
Poles, Albanians, Lithuanians, Estonians, 
Latvians, East Germans, Tibetans, Chinese, 
the Russians themselves, and others who 
live without. freedom. 

The East Germans, now pouring into 
West Berlin at the rate of 1,000 a day for 
fear a separate treaty with the Soviet Union 
will close their escape hatch, are luckier 
tham most. The Hungarian blood bath still 
recalls what happens when people under 
communism dare to assert their rights at 


home. 


Khrushchev himself made history, as he 
fought his way to the top in the Kremlin 
inner circle, by denouncing the dead Stalin 
as @ ruthless egomaniac. Yet while the oid 
dictator lived, Khrushchev was a fawning 
slave, joining in hymns to Stalin. He be- 
came top dog too recently to forget what 
the underdogs are thinking and hoping. 

The hope of the enslaved is with us who 
possess freedom. It is the hope that, ff we 
cam keep the spark of liberty alive, it will 
spread, eventually, to their own lands. Old 
weapons backfire and old diplomacy is in- 
effective im this grim epoeh, but to forget 
the captive is to stand im danger of falling 
captive. 

THE Captive NaTrons 


captive nations are tes to the 


The 


fact that we cannot do business with Com- 
munists 


. Americans should remember that 
there fs not a single nation or territory un- 
der communism which did not have rela- 
tions with the Soviets. Moreover, the more 
high-sounding the treaties and agreements 
made with the Soviet Empire, the quicker 
and more absolute was the enslavement. 
By studying the captive nations for the 


aubien, give and take agreements, appease- 
ment. 

Rather, the seed of ecommunism’s destruc- 
tion lies. within itself. The conquered are 
longing and planning for their freedom. To 
shake hands with Khrushchev—or with the 
one who may soon replace him and start the 
cycle over again with friendly smiles and 
lofty proposals—is to smuff out the cap- 


therefore, we should work to keep Ameri- 
cans aware of the present state of the cap- 
tive nations and of the best natural hope 
for our victory, which comes from them. 

2. The strongest advantages of the enemy 
but. political and psycho- 
logical 

yt was not might that locked the 


PC gation of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
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Be Currie had cooperated with an underground 
a Russian spy ring. 
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os Mr. PLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a heartening to witness the call of the 
4 | lessons they cam teach we learn that: 
q 1. Red Russia cannot be contained by dis- 
a e former White House ai 
es tive’s spark of resistance, a weapon against 
our own enslavement. For our own sake, 
tested revocation of his U.S. citizenship. In 
a 1954 he married a Colembian national, and 
so far as the record goes has not set foot in 
‘ the United States since. The State Depart- galling chains about necks of the captive 
ment, however, glumly asserted that it had | 
q “neard’* nations. Although RPussia’s greatest con- 
a ** Cumrie had been im New York re- quests occurred im times of war, the armies 
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were held up for examination as curiosities, 
and then suppressed. In communications, 
what the people should not know was not 
reported and what they could know was 
subtly distorted. The string about each 
nation’s throat became a cord, and the cord 
became a rope, and the rope eventually 
became an iron chain. We must be totally 
prepared militarily; but no amount of armed 
might will protect us if we rot—from with- 
in. 

If all we know is what is in the refriger- 
ator, what is on TV, how much gas is in the 
car, and which cigarette pleases most; if all 
we have time for is luxury, then we should 
hoard well our comforts, for we have not long 
to enjoy them. We must have time, even in 
the name of selfishness, to learn and teach 
the lessons of the captive nations, to win 
this war of politics and psychology which 
the Soviets have declared. 

3. To work for our own preservation, we 
must work toward liberation of the captive 
nations. 

It is foolish to talk about keeping our- 
selves and the rest of the free world from 
Communist domination without planning 


the liberation of the enslaved 900 million 


freedom fighters. Waging ideological, po- 
litical, phychological war is the way. The 
free world must become absorbed, in inter- 
national dealings, with the subject of the 
captive nations. Every reliable report of 
Red suppression of the enslaved must be- 
come subject to investigation by the free 
world. 

Young Hungarians, who as children joined 
the 1956 uprising, remain in prison today, 
some to be executed at the age of 18, others 
to bear the physical and mental tortures in- 
flicted in an effort to convert them to com- 
munism. Hungarian parents see their pre- 
teen children marched off each summer to 
camp where they are thoroughly indoctri- 
nated. If these parents believe that free 
peoples are resigned to appeasement, we can- 
not expect them to correct repeatedly the 
lies taught their children. Therefore, given 
enough Khrushchev visits, there will be no 
captive nations a generation hence, but only 
Communist nations. 

‘Within Russia itself, as we think of it, 
there are entire nations of enslaved, suffer- 


ing people. In 1937 Khrushchev was sent to 
the Ukraine. He systematically liquidated 
400,000 men, women, and children. This 


purge of a national group was the bloodiest 
in history until 1943, when Krushchey re- 
turned to the Ukraine and repeated his ter- 
rible slaughter on a large scale. . 

The sufferings of the captive nations are 
beyond comprehension. Justice and charity 
demand we preface any evaluation of peace- 
ful coexistence with consideration of the 
plight of Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Bo- 
hemia, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Caucasus, 
China, Cossackia, Croatia, East Germany, 
Estonia, Georgia, Hungary, Idel-Ural, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Macedonia, North Vietnam, Po- 
land, Rumania, Slovakia, Slovenia, Tibet, 
Turkestan, and White Ruthenia. 

- It is not practical to negotiate on other 
matters without insisting on freedom for the 
enslaved; for by doing so we write off the 
millions who look to us for help, we invite 
further Communist aggression, we become 
slowly reconciled to surrender via default.— 
- The Patrick Henry League Special Edition, 
1960. 


THE MytTu or Soviet UnNrtry 


Dr. Lev. E. Dobriansky has written an 
excellent article entitled ““‘The Myth of So- 
viet Unity,” which expodes a number of gen- 
erally accepted misconceptions. Dr. Do- 
briansky, associate professor of economics at 
Georgetown University and staff member of: 
Georgetown’'s Institute of Ethnic Studies, is 
an authority on the Soviet Union and com- 
munism, whose views have been widely 
quoted in leading newspapers, governmental 
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studies, the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, and in 
many scholarly publications. 
Representative Epwin B. Doo.ey, of New 


York, has included the article in the Con- | 


GRESSIONAL Recorp of the 86th Coongress, 
May 4, 1960, with his remarks. We repub- 
lish the article as follows: 

“The U.S.S.R. is a giant with clay feet— 
a restless conglomeration of many unwilling 
nations held in bondage by masters of de- 
ceit in Moscow. Soviet strength depends 
largely on hiding this fact from the world. 

3 “POPULATION FIGURES 
“The U.S.S.R. 


“Russians, 96 million; non-Russians, 114 
million; Estonia, 1,200,000; Latvia, 2,100,000; 
Lithuania, 2,700,000; Byelorussia, 10,300,000; 
Ukraine, 42 million; Cossackia, 10 million; 
Idel-Ural, 15 million; Georgia, 4 million; 
Armenia, 1,800,000; Azerbaijan, 3,700,000; 
Uzbek, 8,100,000; Turkmen, 1,500,000; Tad- 
zhik, 2 million; Kazakh, 9,300,000; and 
Kirghiz, 2 million. 

“Figures based on U.S.S.R. census, 1959. 

“Propaganda is the Russian Communists’ 
most important weapon in the cold war. 
Out of a strange mixture of truths, half- 
truths, and bald lies, they have cunningly 
devised an amazing system of deception. 
Chief among their deceits is the myth of 
Soviet unity. 

“This myth is kept alive only as long as 
we remain ignorant of the facts. It is high 


time we exploded the myth with knowledge 


of the truth. 

“What Americans do not know about Rus- 
sia came to light painfully last July when 
a joint resolution, unanimously passed by 
Congress, called for the observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. Now Public Law 86—90, 
this congressional act is the first official rec- 
ognition which our Government has made of 


the existence of non-Russian nations within 


the Soviet Union. 

“The act of Congress mentions many cap- 
tive nations without and within the U.S.S.R. 
borders. Deceived by Russian propaganda 
Americans had long thought of captive na- 
tions only in terms of the satellites in east- 
ern and central Europe. 

“When the resolution was made public, re- 
porters, commentators, and the public in- 
quired, ‘Where is White Ruthenia? Where is 
Cossackia?’ Many admitted that they had 
never heard of Idel-Ural or Azerbaijan or 
even Turkestan. Meanwhile a number of 
writers and analysts continued along their 
merry but blind way to apply this act of 
Congress solely to those minority captive na- 
tions in central Europe. 

“Those who investigated the situation 
were astonished to discover that there are 
more captive nations within the U.S.S.R. 
than there are without. They were surprised 
to learn that the people of those captive na- 
tions within the Soviet borders outnumber 
all the Russians combined. 

“When the joint resolution was passed 
few Americans appreciated this fact. But 
Khrushchev did. Knowing the implications 
of President Eisenhower’s proclamation of 
Captive Nations Week, he exploded. 

“Khrushchev was aroused because he 
wants to hide from the free world the fact 
that Russia, although a political giant, is a 


giant with clay feet—a giant whose frame-. 


work is made up of many different strands. 

“We must understand some important dis- 
tinctions between tribes, nations, states, 
voluntary federations, and tyrannically con- 
structed empires. . 

“The state, it should be noted, is simply the 
political aspect of the nation. Sometimes 
you have several nations voluntarily existing 
in one state, as in Switzerland. Again, you 
may have a nation being ruled, in separate 
parts, by two governments, as in Ireland. 
Again, many nations, against their will, may 
be politically and tyrannically controlled by 
one superimposed scipiitsdecussaried as in the So- 
viet Union. 
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“After World War I, the present captive 
nations within the U.S.S.R., were newly in- 
dependent states. In the collapsing Russian 
empire, after World War I, Lithuania, Geor- 
gia, Armenia, and other non-Russian na- 
tions, declared their political independence. 
They were free of czarist control. Further- 
more, they had no mind to submit to Com- 
munist control from Moscow. 
lished themselves as free democratic repub- 
lics. Ukraine and Georgia were even recog- 


nized as separate states by Lenin’s Soviet. 


Russia. 

“We remember well the tragic fate that 
overtook independent Lithuania, Poland, 
Hungary, and others in the forties. But 
what most of us forget is that similar trag- 
edies befell Georgia, the Ukraine, ‘White 
Ruthenia, and others in the early twenties. 
Trotsky’s Red Russian Army had picked 
them off one by one after softening them up 
by infiltration, subversion, propaganda, etc. 

“By 1923, following the first wave of Red 
Russian imperialism, these non-Russian na- 
tions were forced into the spurious federa- 
tion called the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. Because of their large populations 
and their natural resources, these non-Rus- 
sian nations formed the base for Moscow’s 
further imperialist thrust into central Eu- 
rope. Currently, they form the base for Rus- 
sian colonial designs in the Middle East, 
Asia, and Africa. 


“Yet—and here is a basic point which 
Americans must grasp—these non-Russian - 


nations within the U.S.S.R. have not pas- 
sively accepted the Soviet yoke. Each dec- 
ade, since the twenties, has seen serious fric- 
tion, resistance, even open rebellion, scald 
the hand of their Moscow masters. 

“This struggle continues. Not a month 
goes by that Moscow does not launch a fresh 
attack against this nationalistic trend. In- 
deed this opposition to Moscow pressured 
Stalin to bid for the inclusion of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia as original members of the 
United Nations. From time to time, Moscow 
finds it expedient to pretend that the non- 
Russian republics are independent. Amend- 
ments to the U.S.S.R. Constitution provide 
for these republics to have their own war 
ministries and to enter into direct diplo- 
matic relations with other states. Moscow 
clearly does not underestimate the reality 
of these restless nations. 


“In December 1957, Khrushchev addressed - 


the Supreme Soviet in Ukraine. He referred 
to Ukraine as ‘a truly free and independent 
nation.’ 

“But Nikita Khrushchev is not fooling the 
Ukrainians—and he dreads their genuine na- 
tionalism. Even during the illusory ‘spirit 
of Camp David’ his agents in Munish assas- 


sinated the Ukrainian nationalist leader, — 


Stefan Bandera, and, under the economic 
disguise of ‘voluntary resettlements, Khru- 
shchev is currently engineering the deporta- 


tion of families from western Ukraine te 


central Asia and the Crimea. 
“These non-Russian nations within the 


Soviet borders are ancient peoples with long 


histories and periods of national freedom. 
Ukraine has 42 million people, the biggest 
non-Russian nation within the USS.R. The 
three Baltic nations number 6 million; White 
Ruthenia (Byelorussia), 10.8 million; Geor- 
gia, 4 million; Armenia, 1.8 million, Azerbai- 


jan, 3.7 million; and Turkestan, purposely 


divided by Moscow intoefive ‘republics,’ 
(Kazakh, Tadzhik, Kirghiz, Turkmen, Uz- 
bek), 22.9 million. Add to these some 10 
million ethnic and nationally conscious 
Cossacks located above the Caucasus, and 
about 15 million Moslems concentrated in 
the Idel-Ural (Volga-Ural) country, and you 
wind up with the sizable figure of about 
114 million people. This figure covers only 
11 compact ethnic and national non-Russian 
units. There are many small tribal units 
besides. The Russians number 96 million. 
Kremlin propaganda concerning the eco- 


They estab- 


| 
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nomic progress of the USSR. would take 
on a different color if it were subjected to 
the searching light of reality. 
“Moscow is supervising an uneasy con- 
tion of many nations within the 
borders of the U.S.S.R. and a restless system 
of additional colonies outside its borders. 
“An economy based on extensive captive 


propaganda concerning the mili- 
tary might of the US.S.R. also acquires a 
@ifferent shade of meaning when confronted 
with facts. -three percent of the 
armed forces of the U.S.S.R. is non-Russian. 


“Despite their inner weaknesses, the Rus- 
sians have not only manufactured a myth 
Of unity and invincible strength but they 


They myth has been swallowed 


“The New York Times, October 21, 1958: 
‘Cardinal Agagianian is Russian by birth, 
having been born near Tiflis.” This state- 
ment makes about as much sense as assert- 
be that ‘Cardinal D’Alton is English by 

birth, having been born in the British Em- 


pire.” Cardinal D’Alton ts Irish and Cardi-— 


nal Agagianian is Armenian. 
“Returning from a visit to the US.S.R., 
Adiai Stevenson wrote: ‘Russia is still a land 


“Last July the Governors’ report on the 
Soviet visit was issued. Referring to the 
United States and the USS.R., the report 
stated: “Ways must be devised for the people 
of these two major nations to understand 
each other.’ Even Khrushchev, speaking to 
various peoples within his empire, would not 
go so far as to call the U.S.S.R. a nation. 

“We would expect the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation would be correctly informed. Yet, 
in its ‘U.S. Mission’s Report on Education 
in the Soviet Union,’ we read: “The one fact 
that most impressed us in the U.S.S.R. was 
_ the extent to which the nation is com- 
mitted to education as a means of national 
advancement.’ Actually, our Government 
‘still recognizes the free governments of 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. 

“I can almost hear my readers complain- 
ing that I am indulging in semantics. But 
this is not merely semantics. Senator 
. John F. Kennedy would resent it very much 
if people kept calling him Richard M. Nixon 
and vice versa. Everyone likes to retain his 
own identity, his own und, character, 
and intentions. So do peoples and nations. 

“The cold war today is being waged basical- 
ly om the propaganda level. Hearts and 


has always been Russia’s 

mode of attack. But Moscow’s lies will 
eventually smash themselves against the 
hard reality of truth. Truth makes men 
free—and we can begin to triumph over im- 
perialist Russian totalitarianism once we re- 
place our misconceptions of Russia with 
knowledge of the truth. The captive nations 
resolution was a start. It is tragic that Mos- 
cow knows this better than we.” 


targets. This 
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Will This Administration Stand Firm on 
Red China and Outer Mongolia? 


‘EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as Con- 


gress concludes its Ist session of the 
87th Congress, one of the great ques- 
tions confronting the country is whether 
the J.F.K. administration will take the 
necessary steps at the United Nations 
to prevent the admission of Red China 
and Outer Mongolia—two Communist 
countries whose every effort in the U.N. 
would be to injure the cause of freedom 
and advance the causé of Russian com- 
munism. 

I call attention to an editorial in the 
August 12 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post on this subject and also to a radio 
editorial aired by Mutual Radio on the 
same subject. The radio editorial was 
presented on August 5 by Robert F. Hur- 
leigh, president of MBS. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorials be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection the editorials 


were ordered to be printed in the Recoro, 
as follows: 


Wuen Dm Ovrer Cast Orr Irs 


Rep SHACKLES? 


For some reason the State Department 
appeared surprised because Chiang Kai-shek 
was said to be upset by reports that Wash- 
ington was about to Communist- 
satellite Outer Mongolia as an independent 
republic worthy of a seat in the United Na- 
tions. Ambassador Everett Drumright was 
called back to Washington from Formosa, 
presumably to be given instructions on how 
to explain to the generalissimo that our 
trafficking with Outer Mongolia was just a 
little shenanigan between the United States 
of America and the U.S.S.R. which needn’t 
mean anything to Pormosa. 

But what in the world is the point of giv- 
ing non-Communist Asia even 5 minutes of 
the shakes to revive this often-exploded no- 


tion that Outer Mongolia is independent? 


If President Kennedy or Dean Rusk or who- 
ever is responsible for this bizarre idea 
would brush off the published hearings on 
the Institute of Pacific Relations—before 
Senator Patrick A. McCarran’s subcommittee 
in 1952—the ancestry of this hoary heresy 
would expose its shabbiness. On page 4522 
et seq. of the aforementioned hearings is the 
testimony of William C. Bullitt, our first 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union. Mr. Bullitt 


‘testified that Owen Lattimore, an expert on 


the Mongolian question, came to him in 
Moscow early in 1936 on the way from a 
visit to Outer Mongolia. Lattimore, accord- 


him if the GPU, which at that time was the 
title the Soviet secret police, had no con- 
trol there, and he said they did not, that the 
Mongolian People’s Republic was independ- 
ent and that his advice, which he urged 
me to telegraph at once to President Roose- 
velt, was that the American Government 
should immediately recognize the independ- 
ence of the Mongolian People’s Republic.” 
All this came as quite a shock to Mr. Bul- 
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litt because.only a month earlier he had had 
a revealing conversation with an old ac- 
quaintance of his, an assistant commissar 
named Karakhan, who had been quite active 
in Outer Mongolia on behalf of the Soviet 


foreign office, Karakhan, according to his | 


own statement, was sent to Outer Mongolia 
in 1934 to finish off any signs of restiveness 
under Soviet control. On his return to Mos- 
cow Karakhan called on Bullitt at the US. 
Embassy. 

“I said to him that I had heard he had 
been out there to finish off the People’s Re- 
public of Outer Mongolia, or rather any signs 
of independence in it, and he said that 
indeed he had, but it was a very small 
affair.” Explained Karakhan, “After all, in 
a country of nomads there are only 300 or 
400 people that count, and all I did on a 
given night was to have about 400 people 
seized by the GPU agents in the army and 
police force, and I had them shot before 
dawn and installed the people that the So- 
viet Government wished to have installed.” 

It seemed incredible that a Soviet official 
would be so frank with a foreigner, but Mr. 
Bullitt assured the committee that he had 
known Karakhan since 1919 and that they 
were, as the phrase is, “just like that.” 

Mr. Bullitt also knew, before the arrival 
of Lattimore in Moscow, that the U.SS.R. 
had signed a protocol of mutual assistance 
with Outer Mongolia and that the Chinese 
had made “the strongest kind of a protest”’ 
against the infringement of the sovereignty 
of China. “I was obliged to conclude,” said 
Mr. Bullitt, “that either Mr. Lattimore 
knew nothing about the subject on which 
he was supposed to be the leading American 
expert or that he was deliberately attempt- 
ing to assist in the spread of Communist 
authority through Asia. I left the matter 
* * * with a question mark in my mind.” 

Recently Mr. Lattimore visited Outer 
Mongolia again, and this time his pet proj- 
ect, which has been turned down repeat- 
edly, seems about to be accepted. Why? If 
Outer Mongolia is any less a Soviet satel- 
lite than it was in 1936, evidence is lack- 
ing. Isn't this where we came in? 


EDITORIAL BY MUTUAL RapbIo 
The issue of China and the United Na- 
tions, which has been under discussion in 
Washington all this week, is a serious one. 
In all probability, we will suffer a major de- 


feat at the General Assembly meeting next 


month. We just do not have the votes any 
more to prevent Communist China from 
gaining admission to the world body. In 
the General Assembly the United States is 
just one vote among 99, a nation known as 


the Upper Volta, for example, has as much 


voice—the same vote—as we do. 
. For some reason, the so-called neutralist 
nations are perfectly willing to overlook the 
bloody track record of Communist China 
and vote for it. They do not seem to realize, 
or care, that what they are voting for is to 
condone gangsterism, murder, and tyranny. 
The U.N. has had its share of reversals. 
But its blackest day wit be the one on which 
it admits Red China. 


Goals of the New Frontier: ees 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, thus far in 1961, the Kennedy 
administration has sparked more con- 


structive action on the critical problems 


of boosting farm income and managing 


au 
a ‘resources can hardly be compared with a free 
4 within the U.5.5.R. are concentrated in non- 
kestan, and Georgia; coal in Ukraine and 
‘Turkestan; ofl in Azerbaijan and Idel-Ural; 
AY 90 percent of the manganese in Georgia and 
eg Ukraine. Turkestan, three times the com- 
a bined size of Britain, France, and Germany, | 
“ak alone accounts for about half the copper, 
a lead, zinc output, and is also rich in bauxite 

a Even apart from likely Russian defections, 
tt this is most significant. As for potential | 
4s Ukrainian, Russian, and other defections, | 
at Hungary has furnished the most recent ex- | 
aE ample of what may happen. | 
| 
q . have ve the myth acce | 
Americ. | 
on not only by the public but by newsmen, | 
ed commentators, columnists, and political | 
RE leaders in high levels of government. A few | 
| 
ne | 
| 
| 
| 
Ae of sharp and vivid contrasts.” He meant | 
‘ 
| 
| 
j -ing to Bullitt’s testimony, urged Bullitt to 
ae recommend to President Roosevelt that Out- 
is er Mongolia be recognized as a “fully inde- . 
pendent” republic. 
= “I asked him,” said Mr. Bullitt, “if there 
| 7 was no Soviet control of the People’s Repub- 
: lic of Outer Mongolia. And he replied there 
: minds of men are the primar: was no Soviet control whatsoever. I asked | 
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our food abundance than had been re- 
corded through all the previous 8 Re- 
publican years. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to include in 
the Recorp a résumé of the accomplish- 
ments of this administration and the lst 
session of the 87th Congress in the field 
of farm legislation. 

Executive and congressional actions 
since Inaugural Day have improved the 
position of farm families in terms of in- 
come, morale, and prestige. 

We have, indeed, come a long way 
since the 20th day of January. 

Here are just five of the steps: 

First. Net farm income in 1961 will be 


‘about a billion dollars above the total 


for 1960—the last of the do-nothing 
Benson years. 

Second. In cities and towns across the 
land there is a growing appreciation for 
farm families and their ability to pro- 
duce abundance for what they really 
are—blessings. The last administra- 


tion’s concept of farmers and abundance 


as burdens, as a basis for frustration and 
admission of failure, is fading away 


- under the impact of truth. 


Third. The family farm is again rec- 
ognized as a fundamental part of the 
free enterprise system and a major con- 
tributor to a rich and rewarding social, 
spiritual, and culturallife.  - 

Fourth. The farmer has been returned 


to full citizenship status through a. 


strengthened system of farmer-adminis- 
tration of agricultural programs, 
through expanded use of. farmer-advi- 
sers in mapping policies at the Washing- 
ton level, and through the administra- 
tion’s clearly expressed confidence in the 
ability and the willingness of farmers to 
utilize self-help opportunities in pro- 
a and marketing management, 
an 

Fifth. Full recognition is being given 
to the need for coordinating farm and 
food policies, so consumers and produc- 
ers may share equitably in the benefits 
of abundance. 

Mr. Speaker, we have come a long way. 
Yet, as every farm family knows, we still 
have a long way to go—and President 
Kennedy, Secretary of Agriculture Or- 


ville Freeman, and Members of the Con- 


gress who share their philosophy and 
their goals know it, too. 


The solution to the farm problem, 


- President Kennedy said in his first farm 


message to the Congress, “lies not so 
much in severe restrictions upon our 
talent to produce as upon proper chan- 
neling of our abundance into more ef- 
fective and expanded uses. © American 
agricultural abundance can be forged 
into both a significant instrument of for- 
eign policy and a weapon against do- 
mestic hardship and hunger.” 

And, in combination with those ob- 
jectives, the President added this signif- 
icant point: 

It is also our purpose to insure that the 
farm family that produced this wealth will 
have a parity in income and equality in op- 
portunity with urban families—for the 
family farm should be protected and pre- 
served as a basic American institution. 


As he took over direction of the. De- 
partment of Agriculture to administer 


programs aimed at achieving the admin- 
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istration’s goals, Agriculture Secretary 
Freeman left no doubt about his will to 
put vitality and purpose into remedial 
action—and to do it with an all-out ap- 
preciation for the need to act right now. 

“We can neither ask nor expect an 
indefinite continuation of programs and 
policies under which the U.S. vern- 
ment pays ever-increasing amounts for 
stockpiles of commodities that threaten 
to become evermore unmanageable,” he 
declared. “Nor,” he added—and this is 


the guideline for the Secretary’s ef- 


forts—‘‘can we either ask or expect that 
the American farmer shall continue to 
invest his capital, his labor, his skill 


and his management ability for a reward 


that is not only shockingly below the na- 
tional average but substantially below 
any accepted American standard for a 
minimum wage.” 

Words, of course, can carry purpose 
and promise, but they are meaningless 
unless they lead to deeds. 

What has been done by the President, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Members of the House and Senate who 
have a sincere concern for the welfare of 
farmers? 

Mr. Speaker, the first big effort was in 
the field of bringing the supply of feed 
grains into balance with current and 
carryover needs, and out of this push 


came the emergency feed grains pro- 


gram of 1961. It was adopted by the 
Congress in the face of almost solid Re- 
publican opposition, and then adopted 
by farmers in the major feed grains areas 
with an enthusiasm that surprised sup- 
porters and shocked critics. 

The widespread willingness to co- 
operate in this initial nationwide pro- 
gram of the new administration proves 
three things: 

First. Farmers are willing to face up 
to the proposition that price stability 
must be accomplished by supply manage- 
ment; 

Second. Farmers are convinced the 
administration has both sincerity and 
stamina in its approach to farm and 
food problems; and 

Third. Farmers have a revived faith 
in their stability to work with one an- 
other, using the facilities of Government 
to do that which they cannot immedi- 
ately do for themselves, in the interests 


of farm welfare and the general welfare. 


You will hear increasing complaints 
that while the 1961 feed grains program 
has reduced acres devoted to corn and 
grain sorghums it has not reduced the 
tonnage of these feeds. It is true that in 
anticipating production there must be 
primary dependence upon averages—and 
in much of the Corn Belt this year per- 
fect growing conditions have brought 
per-acre yields above average. But no 
farmer who has ever experienced drought 
or flood or heavy insect infestation—and 
no farmer has ever escaped them all— 
finds fault with nature when she pro- 
vides sun and shower and temperature in 
perfect proportion. He accepts this good 
fortune gracefully, and so does his De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

' Yet the fact remains we are going to 
consume more feed grains in the year 
ahead than we produce in 1961—and this 


A8293 
will be the first dent made in the carry- 
over in a long, long time. 

- The feed grains bill was followed by the 
introduction in Congress, and the pas- 
sage, of the Agricultural Act of 1961. 


When President Kennedy signed this bill 
he signed the most comprehensive piece 


of farm legislation our Nation has seen 


since the thirties. 

It extends the feed grains program for 
another year, it provides facilities for ad- 
justing the wheat supply that growers 
later approved in a referendum, it 
strengthens the role of food as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy, it makes credit a 
more useful tool in maintenance of the 
family farm system, it widens the oppor- 
tunities for self-help programs through 
the avenue of marketing agreements and 
orders, and it continues the wool pro- 
gram and the programs for conserving 
our soil and water resources. 


Mr. Speaker, Secretary Freeman has 
called the Agricultural Act of 1961 a li- . 


cense for hard work—by the Department 
of Agriculture, and by farmers who want 
to play a role in repairing the income 


leaks in their own industry while feed- 


ing our own Nation and helping meet the 
food needs of the free world. 


I can assure you, on the basis of asso- — 
ciation and observation, the Secretary of 


Agriculture is using this license and will 
continue to ignore the limitations of 
both clock and calendar in agriculture’s 
interests. But he can’t go it alone. He 
and the President need an understand- 
ing Congress and cooperative farm 
families. 

The Kennedy administration has not 
lost sight of the fact farm families must 
live while seeking to make a living, and 


that housing, electricity and telephone . 


service figure prominently in living 
standards. 

The pace of Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration activities has been accel- 
erated. Generation and transmission 
loans are being evaluated with the aim 
of protecting the security and effective- 
ness of REA financed systems—systems 


which, I remind you, are owned by the 


users of the electric and communication 


services they provide, not by the Gov- 


ernment. The administration’s housing 
bill, passed by the Congress in June, 
makes approximately $430 million avail- 


able for home construction loans in rural — 


areas. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
active in the area redevelopment pro- 
gram, through which rural communities 
may receive assistance in their efforts to 
attract new industries that will provide 
more jobs. — 

We can know a better way of life on 
the farm and in rural 
I would again emphasize that its achieve- 
ment demands from each of us a will for 
understanding, a faith in one another 


and in our ability to use wisely and well 
the facilities of our Government, a flexi- 


bility that enables us to measure the 
status quo against change unhampered 
by either passion or prejudice, and a re- 
dedication to the dream that kept our 
forefathers moving into new frontiers. 

I assure you that our President is in- 
vesting that will, that faith, that flexi- 
bility and that rededication in the future 
of all of us. 


\ 


| 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN | 


P OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to a very 
enlightening speech made by Mr. Sydney 
E. Byrnes, president of radio station 
WADS, Ansonia, and president of the 
Connecticut Broadcasters Association, 
at the annual meeting of the association 
at the Waverly Inn, Cheshire, Conn. 

I was highly gratified at Mr. Byrnes’ 
explanation of the program undertaken 
by the Connecticut Broadcasters Asso- 
ciation to cooperate with State and Fed- 
eral officials in the development of an 
effective civil defense program and to 
lend their talents and their facilities to 
the success of this program. I think 
that the contribution of the Connecticut 
Broadcasters Association will be most 
effective. 

Following is the text of Mr. Byrnes’ 
speech: 
REMARKS BY CONNECTICUT BROADCASTERS AS- 

SOCIATION PRESIDENT SYDNEY E. BYRNES 


Ladies and gentiemen, I wonder how many 
of you in this room today, realize how im- 
portant you really are. Individually, each 
one of us carries a tremendous responsi- 
bility in serving the ever-increasing radio 
and television needs of the communities we 
serve. This, we know. We have been aware 
of this responsibility for many years and I 
believe we have met everyone of our re- 
sponsibilities, not only to our citizens, but 
to our local, State and Federal Governments. 
The importance I refer to today, is the im- 
portance of the broadcasters to the very sur- 
vival of the people, men, women, and chil- 
dren who live in Bridgeport, New Haven, 
Hartford, Bristol, Torrington, Waterbury, 
Ansonia, and all other communities in our 
State of Connecticut. 

Today, as never before in our history, our 
ities, our States and our great Nation live 
under a cloud—a radioactive cloud. With 
world conditions as they are today, we never 
know when a Conelrad alert will be the real 
thing. When a switch to 640 or 1240 to hear 
the President will be the real thing. When 
clearing our main streets will be a matter of 
life and death, and not just an opportunity 
for CD volunteers to practice their lessons. 
American boys stand today, at this hour, on 
the West Berlin border with loaded guns— 
ready for any eventuality. Our President 
stated the seriousness of the world situa- 
tion in his address to the Nation a few 
months ago and reiterated the seriousness of 
the situation in his now famous U.N. speech 
just a few short weeks ago. Negotiations 
going on now—today between East and West 
can well determine whether there will be a 
tomorrow for countless millions of people 
in our country and throughout the world. 

Our Nation is working for peace but pre- 
paring for war. Our people are praying for 
peace, but preparing for war. No longer is 
civilian defense a joke, no longer is a per- 
son building a fallout shelter, some kind 
of an eccentric person. He is the smart one. 
And you, ladies and gentlemen, here today 
are the key to survival. For in every pamph- 
let and brochure published by civilian de- 
fense, there is the warning to be sure and 
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have a battery operated radio. To know 


what has happened to the world, listen to 


. your radio, to know whether you can drink 


the water, listen to your radio, to find out 
if you can go Outside, listen to your radio. 
At your stations, if you survive an attack, 
you have the power to save thousands upon 
thousands of lives. 

Radio tmformed during World War IT and 
Korea, but we never really were subjected 
to the threat of annihilation of our cities 
as we are today. We have gone through 
fioods and hurricanes in our State and have 
been of inestimable service to our citizens. 
But never before have we been cast in the 
lifesaving role we find ourselves in at this 
critical hour in our history. : 

I wish the questions concerning the feasi- 
bility of Conelrad were answered by now by 
the Department of Defense. I wish that the 
Federal Government would show radio and 
TV stations how they can finance under- 
ground facilities for emergency broadcasting 
in the event of an attack. I wish there was 


more clarification of just what the status is 


of station managers and personnel of radio 
and TV stations in the event of a real attack. 

But, I guess these matters are all being 
worked on by those in authority in Wash- 
ington. But, the important thing is for 
broadcasters to realize the important part 
they must play in this infamous game of 
world Russian roulette. Our broadcasters 
must recognize the dangers and be prepared 
to meet all emergencies. Preparation must 
start now. 

The Connecticut Broadcasters Association 
has let it be known to our Governor that 
we will do everything possible to cooperate 
in State civilian defense. We have again 
pledged the full cooperation of you the 
brodcasters of this State. We know our re- 
sponsibilities and we will live up to them 
in the future as we have in the past. 

This is only one reason why a strong CBA 
is so important, why we need very station as 


_ & member, and the key man of every station 


as a tireless worker whenever he or she 
is called upon to serve. : 

We have done a lot of work in the last 
6 months, but let me tell you that this is 
only the beginning. We will continue to 
ride herd on all legislation in the State and 
in our Nation’s Capitol. We will continue 
to work on our right to know, and we will 
continue to oppose all forms of censorship 
that might be unfairly legislated against 
our industry. We will continue to work for 
the establishment of the NAB Research Cen- 
ter in our State and we will continue to 
work for closer liaison between our legis- 
lators and opinionmakers and our associa- 
tion. We will have a substitute for the now 
defunct “Voice of Democracy” contest and 
we will do everything possible to let all the 
citizens of our State know how doggone 
proud they can be of their broadcasting and 
telecasting stations and the personnel work- 
ing for those stations. We will do these 
things and more and much more, but don’t 
for a moment think that this doesn’t take 
time, precious time from our own stations. 
Time from my 500-watter is just as impor- 
tant to me as your time taken from your 
250- or 1,000-watter and your TV channel. 

But a little time from all makes the job a 
lot easier and it gets done in much less time. 

Let no one kid you, that almighty dollar 
is important. But it has its place. That 
dollar is no good if you lose your license, 
that dollar doesn’t mean much if you’re 
legislated to death and have to close your 
doors; that dollar doesn’t look so good if 
there is an ICBM aimed at your tower. I 
Say everything has its place. You and I run 
our stations to support ourselves and our 
families, and the families of the people who 
work for us. But there should also be 
plenty of time to serve our communities, 
both on and off the air, and there should 


be some time in every week to support the 
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State association which was formed to look © 
out for you and your stations. Be assured 
that if you say, “let the next guy do it,” the 
next guy is sitting back and saying the same 
thing about you. And I'll bet commercial 
against public service time, that the job 
will never get done. 

You’re going to be called to work for 
CBA if you haven’t already been called. We 
need your know how, your energy, and your 
dedication to this great industry which puts 
bread and butter on our tables at night. 

I hope you found our meeting today stim- 
ulating. I hope you learned something that 
you can take back to your stations. 

And, speaking for the board and all the 
committees, I hope you are satisfied with 
what we have been trying to do for all of 
you. 

We cannot expect everyone to approve of 
everything we do, but I hope that we always 
please the majority. 

You have given us the right to speak out 
on important issues facing our industry. 
As I said in our first edition of ‘“‘The Voice,” 
we appreciate your confidence in us. We 
will not use this authority unwisely. We. 
will not use it without great deliberation. 
We, your board, have too much respect for 
you and your stations. And we want you 
to have that same respect for CBA. Tell 
us when we are wrong, encourage us when 
we are right. Help us to help you. 

The broadcasting industry is a great in- 
dustry. Be proud of it, promote it, defend 
it, criticize it, improve it, but remember, no 
station is an island unto itself. We stand 
together or we fall together. Thank you. 


Is It To Be “Government” or “Givern- 
ment” for the U.S.A.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT | 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, out in 
South Dakota, the editor of the Miner 
County Pioneer, Sid Davidson, of How- 
ward, has come up with a comment on a 
typographical error which may prove to 
be more alarming than it is funny. I 
ask that his editorial be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 


as follows: 
DESCRIPTION GOOD 

One of our good editor friends recently 
failed to catch a typographical error made 
in Kis back shop. Thereby, unwittingly he 
may have coined a new word to add to our 
American version of the English language. 

His linotyper had slipped up on the word 
“sovernment,” a mistake in one little vowel. 
In error he set it, “Givernment,” and it got 
by the proofreaders. 

Naturally. 

Now, we ask you what better word can 
describe our administration and Congress 
of today than this inadvertently newly 
coined word “Givernment”’? 

Uncle Sam, the great giver—the greatest 
the world has ever known—right now is in 
the throes of expanding his largess, both to 
his nephews and nieces at home, and his 
cousins abroad. 3 

Already, due in large degree to his gener- 
osity, Uncle Sam is in debt for almost $290 
billion—a sum larger than the debts of all 
the other nations of the world combined. 
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He’s asking that the debt ceiling be raised 
another paltry (?) $5 billion to $295 billion, 
so that he can not only make larger gifts to 
‘those already on the receiving end of his 
bounty but add millions to his list of donees. 

On second thought, being of a suspicious 
mind, could it be that the linotyper made 
an intentional boo-boo and deliberately set 
that word “government” as 
Could be. 


Alaska Has Shared in New Frontier 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GRUENING 


At the beginning of this session of Con- 
gress, I listed certain objectives of major im- 
portance for the development of the State 
of Alaska on which I intended to concentrate 
attention during the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress. These are: (1) The development 
of low-cost sources of power for the 49th 
State; (2) the rehabilitation of Alaska’s fish- 
eries; and (3) the development of low-cost 
transportation and the improvement of 
existing transportation systems for the 
State. 

At the close of this historic session of 
Congress, which was the first session during 
which President Kennedy was in the White 
House, I am happy to see that we have made 
significant progress in each of these areas. 
It is a source of great satisfaction to me that 
the Democratic administration in the White 
House has cooperated in working with me 


for a better Alaska. 


In addition to the three major areas in 
which I concentrated efforts during this ses- 
sion, I am also pleased by significant prog- 
ress in other areas of Federal administration 
which will be of great benefit to the <n 
State. 

The record of the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress has been one, generally and from 
the broad national point of view, one of 
extraordinary activity. More affirmative 
legislation of benefit to the Nation has been 
produced than in any other session, cer- 
tainly, since the end of World War II. 

Responsible for this record of achievement, 

in my view, where (1) the fact that the Gov- 
ernment was under the leadership of the 
same party in both the executive and legis- 
lative branches; (2) the time was upon us 
for action to meet piled-up problems; and 
(3) the leadership of President Kennedy 
proved to be vigorous and informed. 
_ President Kennedy’s watchword has been 
action—action on behalf of the American 
economy and action on behalf of American 
security. His dynamic leadership has 
strengthened America’s position, both do- 
mestically and internationally. Where the 
Eisenhower administration maintained the 
status quo, the Kennedy administration 
took the initiative. Where President Eisen- 
hower used the veto, President Kennedy has 
offered constructive proposals to move 
America forward. 

As his first official act, President Kennedy 
ordered the distribution of surplus food to 
those hardest hit by the recession. He urged 


“givernment’’? 
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Congress to enact—and Congress enacted— 
area redevelopment legislation which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had vetoed. He urged Con- 
gress to enact—and Congress enacted—the 
most comprehensive housing program in 
more than a decade. He urged Congress to 
enact—and Congress enacted—a wage and 
hour statute increasing the minimum wage 
and broadening coverage under this law for 
the first time in many years. 

This Democratic Congress and a 
Democratic President signed legislation mak- 
ing 600,000 additional persons eligible for 
increased social security benefits and earlier 
retirement. This Democratic Congress, co- 
operating with a Democratic President, pro- 
duced 33 major items of legislation for the 
American people. 

The result of all this is a stronger America. 
Economically, we are looking forward to a 


_ year of record prosperity. Every major eco- 


nomic indicator points up. Four million 
more Americans were working in July than 
in January with experts predicting substan- 
tial declines in unemployment in the near 
future. We are moving rapidly toward full 
employment, a condition our economy has 
not enjoyed since early 1957. 

In international financing, President Ken- 
nedy reversed the drain on our gold re- 
serves, stabilizing the value of the dollar and 
reassuring the world of the soundness of the 
American economy. 

President Kennedy let our potential ene- 
mies and the world know that henceforward 
we would operate from a position of strength, 
not weakness, and he’ backed his words with 
action. He, with the cooperation of Con- 
gress, doubled our Polaris submarine program 
insuring a full operational fleet 3 years 
sooner than originally scheduled. He in- 
creased long-range missile programs, ex- 
panded naval and ground forces, and stepped 
up troop carrier plane procurement, increas- 
ing the mobility of our forces. President 
Kennedy, with the cooperation of this Con- 
gress, has moved to give us alternatives other 
than capitulation or nuclear holocaust. 

Where legislation was needed, the Presi- 


dent requested it and the Congress responded 


with major legislative enactments in almost 
every legidiative field. 

I am happy to be able to report that Alaska 
shared in full measure in this welcome ac- 
tivity, which has moved the Nation forward. 
The folléwing are specific accomplishments 
of the ist session of the 87th ee on 
which I wish toreport. 


HYDROPOWER 
Rampart Dam 


The importance of co Rampart 
Dam on the Yukon River is essential to plan- 
ning for economic development in Alaska. 
The Alaska congressional delegation has con- 
sistently worked to bring this project and its 
importance to national attention and also 
to obtain action which will make it a reality. 

This year the Kennedy administration 


recommended an increase of $200,000 over 


the $100,000 recommended by the outgoing 
Eisenhower administration in the budget 
estimate for continuing engineering and eco- 
nomic studies of Rampart. The fact that 
this magnificent dam has caught the 
imagination and attention of Congress as 
well as the administration, was demonstrated 
by the fact that the appropriation which was 
voted for this undertaking was even larger 
than the budget estimate. The Senate voted 
an appropriation of $400,000 for Rampart, 
an amount that was cut to #350,000 for the 
1962 fiscal year in a conference between the 
House and the Senate Appropriations 
Committees. 

Other progress on Rampart included the 
appointment of an eight-member economic 
advisory board to the Corps of Engineers on 
Rampart; of which five members are resi<- 
dents of AlasKa. I was privileged to attend 
the first meeting of this important group 
which was held in Anchorage during the 


A8295 


weekend of May 27 to 30, and which included 
a field trip to the site of the project. 

Another promising development for Ram- 
part was the selection of a widely known eco- 
nomic consultant organization—Development 
& Resources Corp-—to make the economic 
study which is so important to the author- 
ization of Rampart. This is the firm which 
is headed by the former Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, David E. Lilien- 
thal 


I look forward to further progress on Ram- 
part during the coming sessions of Congress. 
Snettisham project 

Early in the session, I introduced a bill, 
S. 594, which would authorize construction 
of the Crater-Long Lakes division of the 
Snettisham project near Juneau. This pros- 


-pective source of low-cost power is an im- 


portant part of plans for economic develop- 
ment of southeastern Alaska. Plans for this 
hydropower facility have, in the past, been 
based on construtcion of the entire project 
at one time. As it is now unlikely that an 
industrial consumer of large quantities of 
this power can be obtained in the near fu- 
ture, consideration is being given by the 
Bureau of Reclamation to a _ three-stage 
development of Snettisham. This possibility, 
which is being explored, would provide a 
source of low-cost power for com- 
munity requirements of the Juneau-Douglas 
area meeting actual estimated power short-. 
ages even without a potential industrial 
consumer. | 


Early in the past session of Congress I 
introduced, with 23 other Senators, a bill, 
S. 1230, which would authorize distribution 
to State fish and wildlife agencies of funds 
collected from tariffis on imported fishery 
products. The significance of this legisla- 
tion is that funds for fisheries rehabilitation 
would be allocated directly to States having 
important fishery resources rather than be- 
ing diverted to the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior. I 
am hopeful this legislation will receive early 
and favorable action by the Congress in the 
next session. 

TRANSPORTATION 


There were a number of highly significant 
developments in the field of air and surface 
transportation for Alaska during the ist 
session of the 87th Congress which give 
promise of improving and lowering the cost 
of transportation to Alaska. 


Airport aid 

Of major importance was the enactment 
of an extension of Federal airport aid legis- 
lation which, for the first time, places Alaska 
on the same basis as the other States in the 
allocation of these funds. I pointed out on 
the floor of the Senate that the State of 
Alaska has a greater need for adequate ap- 
propriations for than any other 
States in the Union in view of the neces- 
sity for reliance upon air transportation for 
the greatest portion of AlasKa travel. As 
passed by Congress, the new airport aid bill 
authorizes an allocation to Alaska each fiscal 
year of nearly $4 million, as contrasted with 
the $1,350,000 annually to which Alaska was 
previously entitled. . 

Another significant aspect of the Federal 
airport aid legislation was the inclusion of 
a provision authorizing Federal hav- 
ing inspection and clearance duties at inter- 
national airports such as immigration, cus- 
toms, plant quarantine, etc., to acquire space 
at airporta necessary for the performance of 
these duties. Before enactment of this leg- 
islation such facilties had to be provided by 
the airports or carriers serving them. 

Highways 

With the hope of developing an improved 
system of highways for Alaska that I intro-. 
duced legislation, Senate Joint Resolution 
137, which would authorize an initial ex- 
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importance to the Nation of 
highway communications to and within 


Alaska. This legislation, which at my urg-. 


ing was recommended for introduction by 
the Kennedy administration, is the first step 
in making possible the construction of high- 
ways in Alaska equivalent to those in all 
the other States. I look forward to early 
and favorable action on this bill in the next 
session of Congress. 
Maritime agency reorganization 

As I have pointed out to the Senate re- 
peatedly, a major requirement for the de- 
ot tne Mente ia. the 
reduction of the exorbitantly high water 
freight rates which now retard growth in 
the 49th State. I have taken advantage of 


every suitable occasion during my service in 


the Senate to call attention to the existence 
of this serious transportation problem and 
to recommend congressional and executive 
action for its solution. 

Early in this session, I testified before the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Commerce Committee 
that there is a desperate need to reduce 

on costs affecting Alaska. This 
was in the course of hearings conducted by 
Senator BarTLerr on the general question 
of problems in offshore shipping. At that 
time I recommended a number of possible 
courses of action which could be taken to 
reduce water freight rates and this 
form of transportation to Alaska. 

One of my recommendations was the re- 

tion of the Federal Maritime Board. 
I pointed out that this might be one means 
of establishing a regulatory agency for water 
transportation which would recognize the 
public interest—a tion which has not 
been noticeable with previous regulatory 
agencies. I was, therefore, gratified when 
the President sent to Congress a plan for 
reorganization of this agency into the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission. 

The plan of the President, which I strongly 
supported, and which was adopted, provided 
for reconstitution of the Federal Maritime 
Board with five rather than three members, 
and further provided for separation of reg- 
ulatory functions of the agency from promo- 
tional responsibilities—a correction of an 
anomalous situation which, I believe, was 
often the cause of decisions by the agency 
which were not in the public interest. 

Although the President did not accept my 
recommendation that an Alaskan be ap- 
pointed to the reconstituted communism, I 
‘am hopeful that when the next vacancy arises 
it will be possible to appoint a qualified 
Alaskan. 

The operation of this important agency 
remains one of the most important factors 
in the establishment of equitable water 
freight rates to Alaska. 

Dual-rate amendment 


Another important achievement in the 
struggle to obtain a fair break for Alaska 
on water freight rates was the enactment 
of an amendment to the bill, H.R. 6775, 
which modifies the laws governing confer- 
ence agreements of water carriers in foreign 
commerce. The amendment, which I intro- 
duced with Senator BarTLETT as cosponsor, 
and which was enacted will give special 


procedural advantages to Governors of States | 


against which conference-imposed rates dis- 
criminate against consumers. My amend- 
ment provides that in cases where a Gov- 
ernor—for example, the Governor of Alaska— 
- fimds that a rate for water shipments im- 
- posed by a conference is discriminatory, the 
Maritime Commission will be required to 
make a prompt ruling on the Governor’s pro- 
test. The amendment would require action 
by the Maritime Commission within 180 days 
in such cases. | 
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The reason I felt this amendment was 
important arose from the discovery in the 
course of discussion of the dual-rate legis- 
lation that the Trans-Pacific Conference, 
which includes Japanese carriers serving 
Alaska, has been exacting an arbitrary sur- 
charge of 30 percent on shipping rates be- 
tween Japan and Alaska above the rate from 
Japan to other States. I am happy to point 
out that, as a result of attention focused on 
this discrimination by my amendment, this 
arbitrary surcharge was removed by the 
Trans-Pacific Conference prior to enactment 
of the new dual-rate bill. 


Railroad transportation 

Another source of transportation rate dis- 
crimination against Alaska has existed for 
many years with respect to charges for trans- 
portation of freight by transcontinental rail- 
roads. In 1957 the General Services Admin- 
istration filed a formal complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against 
the practice of transcontinental railroads of 
requiring payment of higher rates for ship- 
ment across the continent of freight by rail- 
road if it is to be transshipped to Alaska 
than is applied to shipments destined for 
any other place in the Pacific Ocean area. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, how- 


ever, ruled against the GSA, and it is still 


the case that transportation rates on trans- 
continental railroad shipments are consider- 
ably higher on goods going to Alaska than 
on the same commodities moving exactly 
the same distances over the same railroads 
that are eventually destined for Samoa, 
Japan, Guam, Hawaii, and the west coast of 
South America. 

To correct this discriminatory situation I 
introduced a bill, S. 1723, which would pro- 
hibit transcontinental railroads hauling 
shipments destined for Alaska from charging 
more for such shipments than for shipments 
bound for other parts of the Pacific Ocean 
area. I am hopeful we will obtain early and 
favorable action on this legislation during 
the next session of Congress. 

Another proposal which would have the 
effect of lowering transportation costs to 


Alaska was discussed with the Alaska and . 


Washington State congressional delegations 
by representatives of four transcontinental 
railroads—the Great Northern, Northern Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific, and the Milwaukee Rail- 
roads. These four railroads have been mak- 
ing plans for what, in effect, would be the 
extension of transcontinental rail service to 
Alaska. This would be accomplished by 


utilizing sea trains to be operated by a New — 


York firm, McAllister Bros., from Seattle 
and Tacoma to Seward. The proposal of the 
railroads was based on transportation of 
commodities in carload lots, rates to be set 
on the basis of an entirely new rate struc- 
ture. The plan originated with the recogni- 
tion that Alaska has grown sufficiently and 
the prospects for its future growth are such 


- that the city of Anchorage should be used 


as the distribution center for the State 
rather than Seattle. 
Joint rates 


Again at this session of Congress, the bill, 
S. 1725, introduced by Senator BARTLETT, was 
passed. This would permit carriers to Alaska 
to establish through routes and joint rates. 


PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT 


The management of land in Alaska, which 


is still almost entirely under the control 
of the Department of the Interior, remains 
one of the most important factors in the 
economic growth of our State. The im- 
provement of management, in a way that 
will release Alaskans from the bondage of 
bureaucracy they have suffered for so many 
years at the hands of the Bureau of Land 


Management, is one of my major objectives 


as a member of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


October 17 


While progress on this line proceeds ex- 
ceedingly slowly, there is hope of recogni- | 
tion of the importance to Alaska and the 
other public land States of improved means 
of: disposing of the land and -orsecamaniame it 
into private ownership. 

Public Lands Act 


I was pleased by the submission to Con- 
gress, as one of the first acts of the new 
Secretary of Interior, Stewart Udall, of a 
bill (introduced in the Senate by Senator 
BIBLE and in the House by Representative 
WAYNE ASPINALL, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs) 
which would completely revise existing leg- 
islation governing disposition of public 
lands. The enactment of this legislation 
would, I believe, make land transfer pro- 
cedures of the Department of the Interior 
more efficient than has been the case in the 
past. 

A 5,000-acre withdrawal limitation : 


As another means of controlling the use of 
the public domain in the interest of citi- 
zens Of States in which it lies, I, together 
with 17 other Senators, again sponsored 
legislation which would limit land with- 
drawals by the Interior Department for any 
purpose to 5,000 acres in the absence of a 
specific act of Congress. 

As I strongly believe the power of the . 
Secretary of Interior to withdraw land from 
productive use has been abused in the past, 
thus hindering its effective use by the citi- 
zens who in the last analysis really own 
it, I am hopeful the next session of Con- 
gress will see the enactment of this legis- 
lation. 


Military land withdrawal legislation for — 
Alaska 


It will be recalled that there has been in 
effect, since the 85th Congress, legislation 
which was introduced by Senator ENcLE of 
California to limit withdrawals of public 
land for military purposes to areas of less 
than 5,000 acres unless they are specifically 
withdrawn by act of Congress. 

Pursuant to this legislation, five bills were 
passed at the first session of the 87th Con- 
gress which will authorize withdrawal of 
designated areas in Alaska needed for mili- 
tary purposes. In order to obtain firsthand 
knowledge of the feeling of Alaskans about 
this legislation, I conducted hearings at 
Anchorage and Fairbanks in May of this year 
at which all those interested in the matter 
had an opportunity to testify. Certain 
amendments were made in the legislation, 
as a result of these hearings, which are di- 
rect results of suggestions of Alaska resi- 
dents. Among these are amendments which 
require the military to decontaminate areas 
they have used before the land is restored 
to its prior use. In another case, that of the 
bill to withdraw land on the Granite Creek 
area, an amendment reducing the amount 
of land withdrawn along the Richardson 
Highway was adopted after citizens of the 
area protested that the Army did not need 
for its purposes land which was valuable for 
settlement because of its accessibility. 

The areas withdrawn by the five bills are 
as follows: 

1. Two hundred and fifty-six thousand 
acres in the Eielson Air Force Base area for 
use of the Army for 10 to 15 years. 

2. Lands 40 miles east of Fairbanks for 
use by the Army as a Nike Range. 

3. Lands in the Big Delta area for con- 
tinued use of the Army at Fort Greely. 

4. Lands in the Granite Creek area for use 
by the Army at Fort Greely. 

5. Lands in the Campbell Creek area for 
use of the Army at Fort Richardson. . 

‘The fact that the public, which is greatly 
concerned with the use of these lands, had 
an opportunity to express ite views concern- 
ing these withdrawals seems to me to be an 
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excellent example of the reasons why legis- 
lation, such as the “5000 acre withdrawal 
bill” I have sponsored is needed to control 
withdrawals for other than military purposes. 


Equalization of Alaska with other States in 


land transactions 


. Two public land management bills were 
passed during the first session of the 87th 
Congress, which, while not of overwhelming 
national significance, are of great importance 
to Alaskans as demonstrations of recognition 
of the fact of statehood and of the fact that 
Alaskans should have the same kind of treat- 
ment as residents of other States insofar as 
administration of the public domain is con- 

_cerned. 

These bills, both of which I sponsored, are: 

1. Isolated tract sales: This bill, which is 
now Public Law 87-147, authorizes the sale, 
in Alaska, of isolated tracts of public domain 
having mineral deposits, with a reservation 
of minerals to the Federal Government. Prior 
to passage of this act it was the opinion 
of the Department of the Interior that, al- 
though such sales could be made under leg- 
islation applicable in the other States, the 
law did not permit such sales in Alaska. 

2. Repeal of law affecting filing of ad- 
verse claims against mining patents: 

Until passage of Public Law 87-260, adverse 
claims against mining patents could be filed 
in Alaska during a period 8 months longer 
than that allowed in the otker States. The 
law that was repealed was enacted in 1910 
in recognition of exceptional difficulties in 
communication and transportation in Alaska 
which provided a basis for extending the 
time within which adverse claimants could 
oppose mining patents far beyond that re- 
quired in the other States. 

Now, there is official recognition that this 
was a hindrance to development of Alaska 
resources and that there no longer exists a 
valid reason for slowing up mining claims in 
Alaska for period beyond that in effect in 
the other States. 

The significance of these laws is their rec- 
ognition that Alaska has a status which 
‘must be recognized as equal with that of her 
sister States, as well as their importance in 
removing obsolete statutory hobbles on 
Alaska development. 

Homesteaders 


During the ist session of the 87th Con- 
gress, it became possible to assess the benefits 
of Public Law 86—789, which I introduced in 
the 86th Congress to allow certain Alaska 
homesteaders to obtain mineral rights in 
their homesteads. | 

The rights of homesteaders to these de- 
posits in Cases where they were deprived of 
them by arbitrary action of the Department 
of the Interior remains of deep concern to 
me. It will be recalled that the legislation 
I introduced in the 86th Congress would 


have authorized the Interior Department to. 


quitclaim mineral rights to all Alaska home- 
steaders who had initiated their compliance 
with homestead procedures before the Kenai 
Peninsula oil strike in July of 1957. Because 
then Secretary of the Interior Seaton de- 
manded that the bill be drastically amended 
I agreed, reluctantly, to his amendments to 
avoid a certain veto of such legislation as 


could be enacted and in order to provide the 


benefits it would bring to the homesteaders 
who meet his stipulations. It will be re- 
called that the result was enactment of Pub- 


lic Law 86—789, which limited relief to home- . 


steaders on the Kenai Peninsula who had 
completed homestead requirements by the 
date of the oil strike in July 1957. 

While I was dissatisfied that I could not 
obtain enactment of more generous legisla- 
tion, I am gratified that some of the Alaska 
homesteaders for whose benefit the law was 
passed have received official notification from 
the Department of the Interior that they may 
receive full title, including title to oil de- 
posits in their homesteads. 
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The first cases adjudicated under Public 
Law 86-789 were decided in March 1961. A 
number of others are pending on appeal in 
the Office of the Secretary of Interior at this 
time. Until final adjudication by the De- 
partment it is impossible to determine how 
many AlasKa homesteaders will receive rights 
to mineral deposits in their homesteads. — 


Wildlife ranges 


One of the actions of Secretary Seaton 
which was most strongly protested, as an 
aggression against the rights of Alaskans to 
manage the land on which they live, was the 
establishment by the Secretary of the Arctic 
Wildlife Range. It was adding insult to in- 
jury, in my opinion, that, as one of the last 
acts of the Eisenhower Administration, and 
despite the opposition of the State of Alaska, 
the people of Alaska, the Governor, and the 
entire Congressional delegation, Secretary 
Seaton set aside the 9 million acre Arctic 
Wildlife Range in Northeastern Alaska. At 
the same time the Interior Department an- 
nounced establishment of two other wildlife 
ranges—the Izembeck Range and the Kus- 
kokwin Range. 

As one means of effecting the wishes of 
Alaskans to prevent establishment of these 
ranges—especially their opposition to estab- 
lishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range—I, to- 
gether with Senator BARTLETT, was able to 
defeat the appropriation of any funds for 
management of the Arctic Range and the 
Izembeck Range for the 1962 fiscal year. 

I pointed out at the hearing of the In- 
terior Subcommittee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee that the Arctic Wild- 
life Range had been steadily and strongly 
opposed by Alaskans and that no purpose 
could be served by appropriation of funds 
to manage it. In the case of the Izembeck 
Range, Senator BarTLETT and I pointed out 
that there was very little justification for 
the expenditure of funds requested by the 
Department. Happily, the Appropriations 
Committee agreed with us, and this is one 
expenditure taxpayers will not be called upon 
to make in the 1962 fiscal year. 


I am now hopeful, in accordance with a 


suggestion and a plan advanced by Governor 
Egan and in accordance with views of the 
Secretary of the Interior that recreation and 


wildlife areas should be managed by the 


States in which they are located, that the 
new Secretary of the Interior will soon see 
the way clear to return the Arctic Wildlife 
Range to Alaskans and allow it to be man- 
aged by the people who know best how to 
do it in the State department of fish and 
game. 

Forestry research laboratory near Fairbanks 

Of great potential importance to the de- 
velopment of Alaska’s vast forest resources 
was the appropriation this year of $350,000 
for a forestry research laboratory to be oper- 
ated by the Department of Agriculture near 
Fairbanks. This laboratory was one of sev- 
eral which had been recommended earlier 
but for which funds were never requested 
by the Eisenhower administration or appro- 
priated during that period. 

During the ist session of the 87th Con- 
gress I made a strong appeal for these funds 
before the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Although it was not in the admin- 
istration budget and the House of Repre- 
sentatives had not voted the money, I was 
persuasive in obtaining an amendment to 
the budget recommendations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture when the appropria- 
tion measure came before the Senate which 
included the $350,000 required for the lab- 
oratory which will be located on the campus 
of the University of Alaska. | 

In view of the fact that these funds were 
not in the original budget submitted by the 
administration, and in view of the failure of 
the House to the importanec of 
this appropriation, I believe it is quite sig- 
nificant that the Senate appropriated this 


money and that the appropriation was re- 


tained in conference with the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


The wilderness bill (S. 174) 


The Senate passed on September 6 a piece 
of legislation having a potentially important 
effect on the management of the public do- 
main. This is known as the wilderness bill. 
Alaskans, like residents of other States of 
the Union, are well aware of the great im- 
portance of conserving for posterity some of 
our natural resources of scenic grandeur 
which, if not protected, might be lost to 
future generations. To accomplish this, 
conservation groups have long been in- 
terested in enactment of legislation which 
would provide for permanent preservation of 
wilderness areas. 

The State of Alaska is, of course, in a 
somewhat different position from other 
States with respect to establishment of wil-- 
derness areas. Our State has only begun 
to develop, unlike many other areas of the 
West where economic development has been 
proceeding rapidly for many generations. 

To take account of Alaska’s special posi- 
tion, I was able to obtain an amendment to 
the wilderness bill, as passed by the Senate, 
which will require that before wilderness 
areas are established in Alaska special con- 
sideration will be given by an advisory group, 
which must include a majority of repre- 
sentatives from the State of Alaska. I 
am hopeful that the requirement that po- 
tential reservations of wilderness areas in 
Alaska be reviewed by citizens of the State 
will insure that areas which are needed by 
Alaska for economic development will not be 
forever remoyed from exploration and the 
establishment of beneficial enterprises, as 
might be the case without this protection. 


NATIVE BENEFIT LEGISLATION 
William Beltz homestead bill 


Early in this session of Congress, I intro- — 
duced S. 1065 for the purpose of conveying 
to the widow and children of William Beltz, 
the late noted Eskimo 1 tor, a home- 
stead which he had begun establish prior 
to his tragic death. It seems to me entirely 
fitting that the widow and young children of | 
Bill Beltz should have the benefit of owner- 
ship of this land. After an adverse report 
had been drafted for the Department of the 
Interior by the Bureau of Land 
ment, I am happy to report that as a result 
of my emphatic protests the essential prin- 
ciples of this bill have now been approved 
by the Department of the Interior, and I 
am hopeful this humane legislation will be 
enacted soon after Congress reconvenes. 


“NORTH STAR” FUNDS RESTORED TO INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 


Among services of the Bureau of Indian | 
Affairs to Alaska natives which are particu- 
larly beneficial is the operation of the In- | 
dian Affairs vessel, North Star, which pro- 
vides necessary supplies for a large number 
of isolated communities remote areas of 
the North Pacific, the Sea, and the 
Arctic Ocean. The Department of the In- 
terior had requested in its 1962 budget an 
appropriation of $375,000 to be used for re- 
fitting a vessel to perform this essential 
service. Although the funds were approved 
by the House of Representatives, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, perhaps capitu- 
lating to pressure from shipping interests 
opposing this vital service, failed to include 
the funds required for the North Star in the 
appropriation measure reported by the com- 
mittee. | 

I fought hard for the restoration of this 
money on the floor of the Senate, overcoming 
substantial opposition, to obtain the funds 
needed for the North Star by a rollcall vote 
of 48 to 43. As it is rarely possible to upset 
the action of the Appropriations Committee 
when an appropriation measure is reported 
to the Senate floor, my colleague, Senator 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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‘failed to agree to the amendment of the Sen- | 
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BaRTLetTT, and I were required to exert a ma- 
jor effort to persuade our fellow Members 
that deprivation of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the $375,000 needed to refit the 
North Star would be a catastrophe to the 
native people of northwestern Alaska who are 


‘totally dependent upon it for the transporta- 


tion of necessary supplies. 
INDIAN REVOLVING LOAN FUND INCREASE 


Among the most important actions of Con- 
gress affecting the native population of 
Alaska and Indian citizens everywhere, was 
the enactment of Public Law 87-250 to in- 
crease the authorization of funds for the 
Indian revolving loan fund. This fund was 
increased from $10 to $20 million. Although 
the Senate had voted an even larger increase 
in the fund, the House of Representatives 


ate and, therefore, the law was passed as 


described above. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 


One of the primary objectives of the Ken- 
nedy administration is the redevelopment 
and rehabilitation of areas of the United 
States that have suffered exceptionally from 
unemployment over the last few years. One 
of the first acts signed by President Kennedy 
was Public Law 87-27, the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. This act provides a program of 
loans and grants for industrial rehabilita- 


tion to stimulate employment and eradicate 


unemployment in the distressed areas where 
unemployment has been substantial and per- 


sistent over a long period of time. 


In addition, the act provides assistance to 
certain Indian reservations and farm areas 
where per capita income is very low. 

As a first step in obtaining assistance un- 
der the Area Redevelopment Act, an area 
must be classified for this purpose by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. Inci- 
dent to this is the classification of the area 
as one of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment. On September 8, the Department 
of Labor classified every election district in 
Alaska except districts 4 and 5 as areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment. 
It thus appears likely that almost the entire 
State of Alaska will be eligible for area re- 
development assistance. 

To acquaint civic leaders and municipal 
Officials with requirements for obtaining area 
redevelopment assistance and procedures to 
be followed in establishing area redevelop- 
ment programs, a series of meetings was held 
im Alaska in August by Daniel L. Goldy, 
Deputy Director of the ARA. These meet- 
ings, which were well attended, were held 
at Ketchikan, Juneau, Anchorage, and Fair- 
banks. In a number of areas of Alaska en- 
thusiastic planning and programing are in 
progress for redevelopment programs which 
should contribute much to the greater pros- 
perity of Alaska. 

AID TO EDUCATION 


As I firmly believe that a strong educa- 
tional system is essential to the welfare of 
the United States, and as it has become in- 
creasingly clear over the years that local 
communities of the United States can no 
longer support the system we require in this 
age of peril, I have consistently supported 
Pederal aid to education. 

In the Senate an adequate bill, S. 1021, 
was passed on May 25 to provide Federal con- 
tributions to the States for construction of 
educational facilities and payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries. I spoke on the floor of the 
Senate in support of this important measure 


‘Which was, unfortunately, stalled .in the 


House of Representatives and not finally 
enacted. 

As introduced, S. 1021 contained a pro- 
vision for allocation of funds to the States 


on the basis of per capita income which | 


was manifestly unfair to Alaska. Immedi- 


ately upon analysis of this provision it was 
clear that, under its terms, our State would 
receive far less of the funds provided than 
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those it needs and those to which it is en- 
titled. I immediately pointed out to the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare that the allocation provision, which 
placed Alaska in the same category as wealthy 
States such as New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Pennsylvania, was totally un- 
realistic when consideration is given to the 
extraordinarily high costs of education in 
Alaska. 

For the purpose of developing an amend- 
ment to the aid to education bill to take 
account of the special needs of Alaska I ar- 
ranged with the University of Alaska, in co- 
operation with the Alaska State Board of 
Education, for the advisory services of Dr. 
George Rogers, professor of economics at the 
university, to assist in developing a formula 
for Alaska that would put our State in a 
position equivalent with that of the other 
States. 

Dr. Rogers’ research revealed that the costs 
of education in Alaska can be demonstrated, 
on the basis of wholly reliable data, te be so 
much greater than the same costs in other 
parts of the United States that a strong case 
can be made for specialized treatment of 
Alaska in the apportionment of school aid 
funds. 

The presentation of the facts concerning 
Alaska’s needs for educational assistance and 
the abnormally high costs of construction 
and other school expenses in Alaska brought 
recognition from the Senate that a special 
formula should be applied for Alaska. The 
amendment finally adopted was suggested by 
Senator BarRTLETT, and authorizes a special 
allotment ratio in cases such As that of 
Alaska in which costs of education appre- 
ciably exceed costs in other States. 


IMPACTED AREAS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT 


Although a comprehensive program of 
Federal aid to education was one of the prin- 


cipal objectives of the administration of 


President Kennedy, obstruction of his efforts 
in the House of Representatives made it im- 
possible to pass legislation to accomplish 
this. At the end of the session it was pos- 
sible to enact only a 2-year extension of the 
impacted-areas program for Federal assist- 
ance for construction and operation of public 
schools in areas in which there are large 
numbers of Federal employees and a similar 
extension for 2 years of provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act: under which 
the Federal Government provides loans and 
fellowships to graduate and undergraduate 


students in institutions of higher learning 


and makes-other benefits, such as assistance 

in construction of facilities for science and 

language instruction available to public and 

private elementary and secondary schools. 
HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Among the most important of the admin- 
istration bills passed at the last session of 
Congress was President Kennedy’s bill to 
improve and extend provisions of Federal 
housing 1 tion. Among provisions of 
the bill that will be very important to Alaska 
and the rest of the Nation are: (1) A new 
program to provide benefits of homeowner- 
ship to families in the moderate income 
brackets by allowing them to obtain mort- 
gage insurance of loans on long terms (40 
years) at low cost, with a downpayment of 
only 3 percent of the acquisition cost of the 


property; (2) a new program of community. 


facility loans for acquisition of mass trans- 
portation equipment for urban communities 
to be administered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; (3) a program of grants by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
States and local public bodies for the acqui- 
sition of open space land near housing de- 
velopments and urban areas for the purpose 
of preventing urban blight and making com- 
munities more pleasant places in which to 
live; (4) liberalization of farmers’ home 
loan programs to authorize farmhousing 
loans in rural areas not previously qualified 
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as farms, and the authorization of funds to 
increase farmhousing research. | 

Maurice Gebhart, executive director of the 
Alaska State housing authority, called my 
attention, during consideration of the hous- 
ing legislation, to the importance of in- 
cluding in the aet an amendment to increase 
cost limitations on housing for elderly per- 
sons and on low-rent housing in Alaska in 
accordance with long standing precedent 
under which Alaska has had special con- 
sideration for costs of construction under 
mortgage insurance provisions of title II of 
the National Housing Act. Accordingly, I 
introduced an amendment, which was 
passed, which increases the normal room 
cost limitation on low-cost housing in Alaska 


from $2,500 to $3,000 and for housing for 


elderly persons from $2,500 to $3,500. 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS 


Public Law 87-64 was another early rec- 
ommendation of the President. This law, 
amending the Social Security Act, increases 
benefit amounts for certain beneficiaries of 
the old-age and survivors insurance program. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Another recommendation of the Presi- 
dent which was enacted, to improve existing 
programs of assistance to dependent chil- 
dren, was Public Law 87-31, which will make 
it possible for the Federal Government to 
provide aid to dependent children whose 
need arises from the unemployment of their 
parents. Previously, aid to dependent chil- 
dren was not authorized in these cases. 

WATER POLLUTION CONTROL LEGISLATION 

Public Law 87-88, Water Pollution Control 
Act Amendments of 1961, is another impor- 
tant legislative act that will benefit Alaska 
and the other States. 


Of particular importance to Alaska is the 


authorization for establishment in Alaska of 
a water pollution control laboratory. Seven 
such laboratories for the research, experi- 
mentation, and study of water pollution 
control were authorized by the act, but only 
Alaska was singled out as a State in which 
one of them should be located. 

The Water Pollution Control Act also ex- 
tends this program of importance to the 
health of the Nation for an additional 5 
years and increases amounts of money au- 
thorized for it. 

At my suggestion a representative of the 
Surgeon General's Office visited Alaska this 
year for the purpose of inspecting needs of 
the State for increased Federal assistance, 
particularly in native villages, for the con- 
trol and abatement of water pollution. 


VETERANS BENEFITS 


The men and women who serve the Na- 
tion as members of the Armed Forces are 
among those citizens to whom we should 
provide every benefit needed to make up 
to them such loss of time as they suffer 
from their education and careers because 
of military service. 

I have always believed it is as important 
for us to recognize the contributions of 
those who serve in peacetime as those who 
serve in time of war. Accordingly, I have 
been a cosponsor and strong supporter of 
the bill, S. 349, introduced by Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH, to equalize veterans benefits of 
post-Korea GI’s with those available to vet- 
erans Of wartime service. This bill was re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on August 10, and I 
hope it will receive favorable action at the 


next session of Congress. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


In March the Congress passed and the 
President signed into law a bill to provide 
temporary unemployment benefits to States. 
The law authorizes Federal advances of 
money to the States to prolong duration 
of benefits by 50 percent for any jobless 
worker who exhausted his regular benefits 
under State unemployment insurance pro- 
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grams between June 30, 1960, and March 31, 


1962. However, certain workers who started 
to receive the special benefits before March 
31, 1962, and had not used them up by that 
date, will continue to receive them through 
June 30, 1962. The act limits the special 
benefits to 13 weeks and the total of all 
benefits in a year (regular plus special) to 
39 weeks. 

A Federal extended compensation ac- 
count within the unemployment trust fund 
was created, and the act directs that funds 
from the account be used to repay the Fed- 
eral Government for advances to the States 
under the act. To finance the account, the 
net Federal unemployment tax was raised 
from four-tenths of 1 percent to eight-tenths 
for calendar 1962-63 only. 


POSTPONEMENT OF REDUCTION OF CREDITS 
AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT TAXES 


Representative RaLPH Rivers introduced 
a measure in the House (H.R. 6145) that 
would allow a 1-year postponement of the 
reduced credit provisions relating to the 
Federal unemployment tax insofar as they 
are required by certain past advances to a 
State under 1954 amendments to title XII 
of the Social Security Act. The measure 
would have had the effect of preventing the 
reduced credit provisions from applying to 
wages paid by employers in Alaska for cal- 
_endar year 1961. Representative RIvers suc- 
ceeded in getting the measure reported out 
by the Committee on Ways and Means—no 
easy task—even though the full House did 
not take action on it prior to adjournment. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


An achievement of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration this year was passage by Congress of 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961—the so-called minimum wage bill— 
which was signed into law May 5. The new 
law, as finally enacted, did the following: 

Raised the minimum wage for workers 
already covered by the minimum-wage pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(about 23.9 million persons) from $1 an 
hour to $1.15 an hour during the first 2 
years after the amendments went into effect 
and to $1.25 an hour thereafter; 

Made the overtime provisions of the act 
applicable (with certain exceptions) to 
newly covered workers on the following 
basis: no overtime pay required during the 
first 2 years amendments are in effect; over- 
time pay required for more than 44 hours 
work in a week during the third year; for 
more than 42 hours during the fourth year; 
for more than 40 hours thereafter; 

Brought under the minimum-wage and 
overtime provisions of the act various new 
categories of workers (estimated at 3,624,- 
000 persons) at the following minimum wage 
scales: $1 an hour during the first 3 years in 
effect, $1.15 an hour during the fourth year 
and $1.25 thereafter. 

The bill also specified that supervisory 
personnel (retail assistant managers) re- 
main exempt from the Fair Labor Standards 
Act even if they spend up to 40 percent of 
their time in nonsupervisory work. 


RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS 


The most generous river and harbor ap- 
propriations bill in many years, as far as 
Alaska is concerned, was passed late in the 
session. I was particularly gratified at inclu- 
sion of $25,000 to begin surveys for cause- 
ways across Knik Arm and Turnagain Arm in 
the vicinity of Anchorage. I used all the per- 
suasion of which I am capable with my fel- 
low Members to obtain this appropriation. 
‘The bill also appropriates $785,000 for 
completion of navigation improvement at 
Wrangell Narrows, which will permit the 
dredging of an anchorage basin 500 yards 
long, 200 feet wide and 26 feet deep at mean 
lower low water on this important transpor- 
tation artery in southeastern Alaska. The 
anchorage basin is particularly needed in 
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connection with operation of the new State of 


‘Alaska ferry system which is scheduled to 


begin late next year. 
The Senate also inserted and to 
retain in conference appropriations of $10,000 


for a study of how.the Seward small boat 


harbor can be expanded and $14,000 for a 
study looking toward dredging the harbor 
at Wrangell where heavy oversea shipping 
is handicapped through silting in from the 
Stikine River. The Senate also managed to 
insert. $10,000 for a flood control study on 
the Tanana River at Nenana and increased 
from $15,000 to $25,000 the amount which 
will be available for a Knik River flood con- 
trol study. 

Another addition, inserted initially in the 
House, consisted of raising the appropriation 
for Bureau of Reclamation investigations in 
Alaska from $250,000, which was the maxi- 


mum permitted by law, to $350,000. 


All Alaska appropriations for the Corps of 


‘Engineers requested in President Kennedy’s 


budget were voted by the Congress. These 
included $150,000 for advance engineering on 
an $11,100,000 Chena River fiood control proj- 
ect near Fairbanks, $1 million for a start on 
construction of a $2,030,000 second small 
boat basin at Juneau, $11,000 for investiga- 
tions for a project to deepen and enlarge the 


small boat hafbor at Petersburg, $8,000 for 


similar investigations at Valdez, $15,000 for 
flood control investigations at Kodiak, 


$10,000 for Valdez flood control investiga- 


tions, $43,800 for general navigation and 
flood control investigations in Alaska and 
the following sums for operation and main- 
tenance: Cordova Harbor, $150,000; Juneau 
Harbor, $180,000; Nome Harbor, $53,000; 
Valdez Harbor, $125,000. 


FREE ZONE FOR ANCHORAGE INTERNATIONAL 
. AIRPORT 


Late in the session, in order to give the 
Senate Committee on Commerce an oppor- 
tunity to hold hearings before the conven- 
ing of the second session of the Congress in 


January, I introduced a bill which would 
provide for establishing and operating a 


foreign-trade zone, a Hall of States, and an 
international reception and information cen- 
ter at the Anchorage International Airport. 

It occurred to me while at Shannon Airport 
recently, returning from a trip to Scandi- 
navia for the Senate Public Works Committee 
during an informal recess of the Senate, that 
the situation there and at the Anchorage In- 
ternational Airport were almost identical. 
Foreign visitors to the Anchorage airport now 
number close to 150,000 annually. 

Former Mayor George Byer, of Anchorage, 
had proposed and vigorously fought to estab- 


lish an international reception center at the 


Anchorage airport. He felt that these many 
visitors, most of them catching whatever 
glimpse of the United States they will have 
while at the airport at Anchorage for a few 
brief hours, should be told in thg most at- 
tractive manner possible about United States 
history, ideals and accomplishments. With 
that I wholeheartedly agreed. | 

_ But after seeing the free port at Shannon, 
it seemed to me that we could proceed a 
step further and establish a free port at An- 
chorage so that visitors there could pur- 
chase U.S.-made products, as well as 
those from other countries, without paying 
duty. I thought also that this might be 
coupled with a Hall of States where each 
State would be invited to exhibit some of its 
history and how it developed as well as 
some of the products for which it is famous. 


I am pleased that the Senate Commerce 


Committee will shortly hold hearings on this 


measure and I hope it will be 
promptly and favorably to the Senate in 
January 1962, so that this very important 
center—important for Anchorage, for Alaska, 
and for the United States as well—can soon 
become a reality. 
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TRUCKING MAIL TO ALASKA 

In September, the Post Office Department 
inaugurated the trucking of surface mail to 
Alaska, from Seattle to Fairbanks, on an 
experimental basis. Postmaster General J. 
Edward Day announced the plans during 
May, when he was in Alaska to dedicate new 
post offices at Anchorage and Kenai. Seattle 
departures are scheduled for 12:01 a.m. each 
Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 

While mail is to be trucked only to Fair- 
banks and its outlying areas in the initial 
phases of the experiment, I have urged postal 
Officials to extend this service to other com- 
munities, including Anchorage, at the ear- 
liest possible time. | 

The contract calls for mail to reach Fair- 
banks not more than 96 hours after leaving 
Seattle, reducing the transit time between 
Seattle and Fairbanks by a minimum of 3 
days, as compared with previous boat and 
train service. Airmail will continue to be 
flown to Alaska and letter mail will be air- 
lifted to the 49th State on a space-available 


basis from Seattle. 


JUDGESHIP BILL 

On the advice of State officials, members 
of the Alaska bar and others whose opinions 
I solicited, I introduced during the 86th 
Congress a bill to provide for an additional 
Federal judgeship for Alaska. In the 87th 
Congress my objective was achieved by the 
enactment of Public Law 87-36, the omnibus 
Federal judgeship bill, which included a 
provision for appointment of an additional 
judge for Alaska. 

In support of this additional judicial po- 
sition, I pointed out to my colleagues in the 
Senate that Alaska’s lone Federal judge had 
to hold court in an area larger than falls to 
the lot of any other Federal judge. Alaska’s 
area of 586,400 square miles is one-fifth of 
the area of the 48 older States. Hearings in 
Federal cases have to be held in communi- 
ties hundreds of miles apart, in Ketchikan, 
Juneau, Anchorage, Fairbanks, Nome, and 
perhaps elsewhere. The Judiciary Commit- 
tees and Congress agreed that these distances 
are too great to subject a single district judge 


to such extensive journeyings, and the omni- 


bus measure as enacted included the Alaska 
position. 

Raymond E. Plummer of Anchorage was 
nominated for the second judicial post by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate 
as Alaska’s second US. district court judge. 


CRABMEAT BAN LIFTING 


Early in March of this year, I strongly pro- 
tested to the secretaries of State, 
and Commerce a proposed move to lift the 
10-year-old ban on importations of crab- 
meat from the Soviet Union, pointing out 
that Alaska king crab is the outstanding and 
only example of a new development in the 
Alaska fisheries which otherwise have been 
sadly depleted. The basis of the ban on the 
importation of Russian crabmeat was that 
it was produced by forced labor, namely, — 
Japanese prisoners of war. After Japan pub- 
licly announced that all prisoners of war 
had been repatriated to their homeland, 
there was little justification for continuing 
the ban, particularly in view of the fact that 
the Russians were using the ban as a propa- 
ganda device against this country, in other 
matters. Moreover, it was indicated that | 
the impact on king crab sales from Alaska 
might not be as great as first expected, be- 
cause of the high tariff on imported crab- 
meat—15 percent on frozen crabmeat and 
22.5 percent on prepared crabmeat—and 
also, because crabmeat is in short supply. 

FOREIGN AID 


A major enactment of the ist session of 
the 87th Congress is Public Law 87-195, the 
Act for International Development of 1961. 
This law embodies the new program of the 
Kennedy administration for aid to under- 
developed countries and for mutual defense 
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assistance to allied nations. I am hope‘ul 
that its enactment and the establishment 


in foreign aid 
past. It is the hope of the Presi- 
dent, and my hope, that the new Democratic 
administration can make the foreign aid 
program a meaningful tool of American for- 
eign policy. 

However, there was a provision of this leg- 
islation which I.felt should be amended. 
This was the chapter relating to the Devel- 
opment Loan Pund under which funds are 
loaned to other nations for the purpose of 
assisting in carrying out long-range plans 
and programs designed to develop economic 
resources and increase productive capacities. 
It has been my observation from long exper- 
fence in countries of Latin America that one 
of the major inhibiting factors on economic 
development is the imposition by banks of 
exorbitantly high interest rates, which makes 
it extremely difficult to distribute the 
wealth of the country where it is most 
needed. It seemed to me that in establish- 
ing a new program of foreign aid, it was 
essential that the legislation be amended 
to limit interest rates on loans derived from 


16, providing 


sentatives on the foreign aid bill refused 
to accept the amendment and it was re- 
jected in the finally The 


* DUCKS, GEESE AND ESKIMOS 


fiseation of their guns, and to prosecution if © 


that they could properly be so interpreted. 
I presented this view in letters to Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, to Secretary of the In- 
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out of season and that this had not been 
the practice, either, of Canada or Mexico, the 
other signatories to the migratory bird treaty. 
It was my view that the treaty never contem- 
plated a prohibition against taking of fowl 
for necessary food by Indians or Eskimo popu- 
lations of the signatory nations. I hope and 
believe that my presentation of this solution 
to the problem which has arisen will be ac- 


cepted as national policy and that further - 


difficulties will not arise in Alaska. 
INTERNAL REVENUE OFFICE OPENED IN 
ANCHORAGE 


- Im accordance with my long-term ambi- 
tion that all Federal Government services 


tenths of a mile of road on Annette Island, 


In addition to the Kenai and Anchorage 
International Airport postal facilities al- 
ready mentioned, we have succeeded in hav- 
ing a major Federal building programed for 
Juneau, the capital. This is now being 
designed. 


Post offices were established during the | 


year at Dot Lake, Kotlik, Buckland, New 
Stuyahok, Eagle River, Russian Mission, 
Halibut Cove, and Napakiak. Work began 
on new post office buildings at Spenard, 
College, Valdez, and Eastchester. Weekly 
mail service by air to Port Walter, Washing- 
ton Bay, Port Armstrong, and Port Alex- 
ander was established at my request. Addi- 
tional star route service was put into effect 
in the north Kenai area. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


At the urging of the Alaska delegation, the 
Department of the Interior agreed to modify 
the terms of a contract by the city of Kodiak 
to repay indebtedness incurred in connection 
with an Alaska public works project. 

The first Alaska cost-of-living studies be- 
ing made on a regular basis by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics as a result of appropria- 
tions we obtained were issued this year for 
Anchorage and Fairbanks. Juneau and 
Ketchikan reports will follow. 

At my urging, the Department of Agricul- 
ture assigned an assistant Farmers Home 
Administration supervisor to Alaska, to have 
headquarters at Fairbanks. 


put into effect this year by virtue of new 
legislation which I 
Mr. President, the list of accomplishments 


ity and the strength of the United States, 


vation of human dignity. The stakes are 
high; the problems difficult. What we do 


in the 2d session of the 87th Congress may 


be our supreme test. 


We will not fail our 
responsibilities. 
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Junk Mail Bonanza 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK | 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the many unnecessary legislative en- 
actments of the ist session, 87th Con- . 
gress, was the last minute extension of 
junk mail provisions for congressional 
franking privilege. This was extremely 
unwise in light of our precarious fiscal 
position, the deficit policies of the ad- 
ministration and Congress, the already 
overburdened postal system, and more- 
over, the waste it will encourage. 

The majority party rammed this bill 
through as a part of the last hectic day’s 
program. Those of us who wanted a 
rolicall on this issue were thwarted be- 
cause of the majority party’s insistence 
that there would be “no rollcall votes” 


- on the last day. The American tax- 


payers should take a dim view of this 
flagrant abuse. By this new enactment, 
Congressmen can send nameless, cag 
dressless junk mail to cities. 


I campaigned on the principle of over- 
all program of economy in Government, 
with junk. mail being one of the fea- 
tures in this program. I object not only 
to this legislation but the ramrod tactics 
which brought its enactment. 


The Mount Vernon News, a fine daily 
newspaper in my district, had an excel- 
lent editorial on the subject recently: 

More JuNK MAIL COMING 

The last act of the 87th Congress was to 
approve a supplemental appropriations bill 
authorizing expenditure of more than a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Among its provisions was one which per- 
mits Congressmen to flood metropolitan areas 
of the country with political propaganda in 
the form of junk mail, delivered without 
charge to the Congressmen to the “occupant” 
of the many millions of residents in all the 
cities of the land, large and small. 

Previously Congressmen had been given 
the privilege of sending such mail to resi- 
dents in the rural areas on their plea that — 
it was extremely difficult to obtain lists in 
such areas. 

The action of , therefore, extends 
this free mail privilege to the entire country 
without the Congressmen having to go to 
the trouble and expense of securing mailing 
lists 


It has been estimated that the cost of this 
service will run from $1,500 to $6,000 a year 
per Congressman, depending on how much 
of the junk the various Congressmen dump 
into the postal system. 

Inasmuch as the Postal Department will 
not receive any revenue for the handling of 


this mail, it will increase the annual deficit 


at which the Department has been operat- 
ing, a matter which has caused great con- 
cern to responsible public officials. : 

It goes without saying that all Members 
of Congress do not approve of practices of 
this nature, but there are enough to over- 
ride opposition, as has been demonstrated 
in the junk mail privilege as well as in other 
matters designed solely to benefit Congress- 
men at the expense of the taxpayers. . 

These extraordinary privileges are many, 
but to name only a few they include a Fed- 
eral pension if they are defeated for reelec- 


3 3 of a new agency, the Agency for Interna- 
a . thonal Development, will provide corrections 
| 
| 
: should be moved closer to the people of by 
i Alaska than they are in distant locations in 
: the other States, I was happy to attend the | 
, ceremonies marking establishment of an 
t Internal Revenue Service office in Alaska at 
4 Anchorage in January 1961. The transfer ae 
| of this office from its former location at Yo ee 
. Tacoma is one more improvement in serv- | 
, 4 ices to Alaska that are made possible by the 
: fact of statehood and the representation of | 
& the people of the State by a congressional | 
a delegation at Washington. ° | 
é CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAY ON ANNETTE | 
i funds loaned by the United States to recip- ISLAND | 
lent countries. Therefore, I introduced an As a result of my efforts, the Bureau of | 
! amendment, which was adopted by the Sen- Indian Affairs has agreed to construct eight | 
~ ate on a rolicall vote of 74 to | 
3 that loans by the Development Loan Pund to provide access to the Metlahatla power- | 
would be made only on the condition that plant. Funds for this improvement will be 
interest charged by borrowers of funds de- programed soon. 
{ rived from US. loans could not exceed the 
| rate of interest charged by the U.S. Govern- | 
ment by more than five percentage points. 
& Although, as I noted, this amendment was 
. adopted in the Senate by an overwhelming 
, vote, the conferees of the House of Repre- | 
; foreign aid program as passed does, however, | 
contain a related, but not as effective, limi- | 
tation on interest rates. The provision 
enacted is that the funds shall not be loaned | 
or reloaned at rates of interest excessive 
or unreasonable for the borrower. 
; When news came of the arrests in Alaska 
i of Eskimos for shooting ducks, along with , 
my colleagues in Congress, Senator BaRTLeTT 
and Representative Rivers, I protested to 
, Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall. 
Secretary Udall, who apparently was taken 
as much by surprise at the unprecedented 
: action of the agents of the Fish and Wildlife 
} Service in Alaska as were nearly all Alaskans, 
F and was so to’ speak “on the spot,” stated 
| in his earlier reactions that he had no choice 
but to “enforce the law.” That would mean | 
: that henceforth Eskimos taking waterfowl 
f for food between March 10 and September 1 
pr would be considered to be in violation of 
i the migratory bird treaties with Canada and | 
5" ee were apprehended while taking water- Higher per diem payments for Federal 
fowl. employees traveling on official business were 
i; = Various groups and individuals, concerned 
i@ _with the serious plight of the Eskimos in 
| - ‘these circumstances, urged that steps be 
| taken by the State Department to negotiate for Alaska and the Nation in this Ist session 
| @ modification of the treaties with Canada of the 87th Congress is a long one. I think re . . 
i and Mexico. - we may take pride in what has been achieved. : 
ii On the other hand, I was convinced that bx 
it such efforts were unnecessary and instead | 
| urged my view that the Eskimos had not : | 
ie violated the provisions of the treaties, and and might of her Armed Forces, and, above 
'# all, the determination of her people, are | 
| indispenable to our leadership in the free 
_ | | world and our capacity to insure the preser- | 
ft and to others. | 
| __I pointed out in an address to the Senate [iin 
| administrations prior to this to prosecute 
| -Matives of Alaska for taking migratory fowl 
- 
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tion after age 55 and have served 15 years 
on the Federal payroll, 5 of which can be in 
any Federal capacity, Capitol janitor, Army 
private or whatever; stationery allowances; 
clerical forces to which relatives are fre- 
quently appointed; junkets abroad that are 
written off as “official business” but which 
in the majority of cases are vacation trips 
at public expense; and medical service at 
Walter Reed and Bethesda hospitals. 

All of these things, if exploited to the limit, 
could amount to thousands of dollars each 
Congressman is drawing annually out of the 
Public Treasury. 

There are few if any employers who are 
as liberal with fringe benefits as Uncle Sam 
is with those who are selected to enact the 


country’s laws. The — themecives~ 


have seen to that. 


the Cones 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, during the 
month of September I spoke repeatedly 
in the Senate, criticizing U.N. interven- 
tion in Katanga and the composition of 
the Adoula-Gizenga coalition govern- 
ment in Leopoldville, which has been 
fostered by the U.N. 


At that time, I had the feeling of 


belonging to an ineffective minority. 
The general trend of editorial policy 
seemed to support the U.N., although 
with some misgivings. 

Within the past 2 weeks that has been 
a significant shift in editorial opinion. 
And the last few days have brought 
highly encouraging news concerning the 
conclusion of a formal cease-fire agree- 
ment between the United Nations forces 
and the Government of Katanga. 

Over a 2-week period, the following 
articles and editorials appeared in na- 
tional newspapers and periodicals, and I 
ask unanimous consent that they be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

First. Article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal describing how U.N. was forced to 
intervene .to prevent the Leopoldville 
Government from using U.S. aid dollars 
to purchase Communist arms in guise of 
“machinery.” 

Second. Editorial in the New York 

‘Times stating that the U.N.’s attempt to 
end the Katanga secession by force has 
failed, and that a solution must be found 
by conciliation within a federated state 
structure. It warned that the U.N. 
troops must not be tricked into aiding 
Gizenga and his Communist-oriented 
army take over the Adoula government 
from the inside. 
Third. A feature article by Mr. S. L. 
A. Marshall which appeared in the edi- 
torial page of the New York Herald 
Tribune, presents the case for Katanga 
and President Tshombe. 

Fourth. A lengthy letter to the editor 
of the New York Times written by Mr. 
George H. T. Kimble, former director of 
the American Geographical Society and 
head of the Geographic Department at 
Indiana University. 
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Fifth. An editorial in the New York 
Herald Tribune entitled “Let’s Keep an 
Eye on the Congo,” which takes the 
stand that the real threat to Congolese 
independence comes not from the Bel- 
gians whom President Tshombe has used 
to help maintain order, public services 
and economic vitality; “it comes from 
the Soviets and their allies who have 
been sheltered and encouraged in 
their intrigues by Antoine Gizenga 
and his demagogic predecessor, Patrice 
Lumumba.” 

Sixth. Editorial entitled “Are We 


Helping Deliver the Congo to the Com-. 


munists?” from the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Seventh. New York ‘Times article 
dealing with cease-fire agreement in 
Katanga. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 


REDS IN THE CONGO: THEY INTENSIFY POWER 
Bip, Key Posts In LEOPOLDVILLE RE- 
GIME—U.S. Arp DoLLars ALMOST Buy ARMS 
FOR PRO-COMMUNISTS IN GUISE OF “MA- 
CHINERY”’—THE VOICE OF RADIO Moscow 


(By John R. Gibson) 


LEOPOLDVILLE.—Could the United States 
unwittingly help finance wily Communists 
attempting to take over the Congo? 

As unbelievable as it seems, this is exactly 
what might have happened here except for 
last minute intervention the other day by 
United Nations representatives who suddenly 
spotted and became suspicious of a proposed 
Congolese trade agreement with East Ger- 
many. 

Here is what happened, according to U.N. 
officials : 

A high-ranking minister in the Congo’s 
coalition central government, aided by a 
leftist Belgian adviser, secretly formulated 


‘an agreement to exchange 40 million francs 


($800,000 at the official exchange rate), palm 
oil, and other products for East German “ma- 
chinery.” The only immediate outlay from 
the Congo’s scanty foreign exchange would 
have been a 5-percent payment into a Swiss 
bank account. This 5 percent would have 
come out of $10 million in economic aid fun- 
neled into the Congo by Uncle Sam through 
the U.N. earlier this year. 


*“‘MACHINES” WERE ARMS 


The proposed deal got almost completely 


through channels before it was discovered 
and blocked by the U.N. It took little in- 
vestigation, U.N. sleuths report, to establish 
that the “machinery” actually was to con- 
sist of armaments, probably destined for 
Communist-sympathizing Congolese army 
troops based at Stanleyville. 

As if this were not disturbing enough, it is 
believed the 5-percent payment eventually 
would have found its way back to the Congo, 
partly as a payoff to the minister and his 
Belgian adviser, and partly to finance propa- 
ganda activities against the present central 
government headed by Cyrille Adoula. Al- 
though this government, being a coalition, 


‘contains some pro-Communists, it is sup- 


ported by the United States and generally 
is regarded as pro-Western. 

The proposed deal with East Germany was 
just one of the many angles being tried here 
by the Communists and their allies, follow- 
ers of the slain Patrice Lumumba. Their 
aim is simple: To take over the Congo. Their 
strategy, as deduced by westerners aware of 
what’s going on: To twist the Adoula gov- 
ernment to their purposes or, if that doesn’t 
work, to turn the Congo once again into a 
brawling basin of tribal warfare—probably a 
fatal blow to U.N. prestige here. 
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Although the Communists and their sym- 
pathizers havén’t had too much influence in 
Leopoldville since they were driven out by 
Congolese Gen. Joseph Mobutu a year ago, 
the near-success of the trade deal with East 
points up their rapid comeback 


As often is the case in new countries 
where everyone is bidding for personal power, 
it’s difficult to tell which politician is a 
Communist, which a power seeker with no 
sincere political philosophy, and which is 
merely for sale to the highest bidder. In 
some ways, however, it makes little differ- 
ence here in the Congo which of the three 
types a politician may be; if any of the three, 
he is probably getting his support from the 
Communists and would follow Moscow's 
direction. 

Leading the list of pro-Communists here 
is Antoine Gizenga, a vice premier in the 
central government. Mr. Gizenga, a Lu- 
mumba follower, set up a rump government 
in Stanleyville last year after Lumumba’s 
death and received counsel from known 
Communists. But many insiders believe Mr. 
Gizenga lost political power by hesitating 
for several weeks before deciding to enter 
the present Leopoldville government. 

These authorities consider Chrystophe 
Gbenye, who was Mr. Gizenga’s right-hand 
man at Stanleyville, as the most dangerous 
leftist leader in Leopoldville. As interior 
minister, he controls the police. He and his 
aides have been suggesting to some news- 
papers supporting the Adoula government 
that they may face censorship if they don’t 
advocate tougher action against secessionist 
Katanga Province. Mineral-rich Katanga, 
headed by Moise Tshombe, so far has vigor- 
ously resisted Communist influence and re- 
union with the rest of the Congo. 


OTHER LEFTISTS HOLD HIGH POSTS 


Jason Sendwe, the other vice premier of 
the Leopoldville regime, also rates as a dan- 
gerous leftist, Westerners say. Mr. Sendwe 
lost out to Mr. Tshombe as Katanga’s presi- 
dent. Other pro-Communists in the Adoula 
government: Remy Mwamba, minister of 
justice; Marel Bisukiro, foreign commerce 
minister; Joseph Lutula, who has the curious 
title of minister of the middle classes; and 
Egide Bochely-Davidson, whom pro-Reds 
pressured Mr. Adoula into naming chief ad- 
ministrator in Katanga, a job he pone hasn’t 
taken over. 

With such men in powerful neat, it 
stands to reason that there will be a sharp 
increase in leftist activities, Westerners say. 

Already, such a trend is noticeable. Al- 
though the old Lumumbist newspapers died 
out during the past year, a new one, Le 
Matin, has just made its bow. It shouts the 
leftist line that the Adoula government 
should squash Katanga fast with arms and 
without consulting the United Nations. No- | 
tices announce meetings of “young Lumum- 
bist” groups. - 

These organizations have been hampered 
by a lack of leaders. After General Mobutu 
forced Russian and other Communist diplo- 
mats to flee Leopoldville, paid Red agents 
simply went underground or to Stanleyville. 
Now every’ plane from Stanleyville brings 
more of these leaders back. 

From outside the Congo, Russia’s Radio 
Moscow booms in over the short wave radios 
most. Africans have access to. East Germans. 
circulate a brochure declaring their policy to 
be “Africa for Africans.” 

Westerners expect Communist agitation 
here will increase after resumption of formal 
diplomatic relations between the Congo and 
Red lands. “The Communists are keeping 
quiet until they win recognition,” asserts one 
Western envoy. “When they get that they'll 
open up. We’re dealing with experts.” 

Moderate government leaders, notably 
Justin Bomboko, foreign minister, and Jo- 
seph Ileo, information minister, are trying to 
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stave off the Red advance. But the job isn’t 
Leftist Gbenye’s authority over the police 
means the government must find other 


means of enforcing a clampdown on Red 
. Some moderates favor turning 


the job over to General Mobutu’s army but — 


that would raise the danger of losing control 
over the trigger-happy soldiers. The U.N. 
has helped some by deporting during the 
past 2 weeks 30 local Belgians known to be 
Communists or some other breed of agitator. 

If the present government here fails to 
control the left, as many pessimists believe 
will be the case, there is the possibility Gen- 
eral Mobutu will return to action. He is 
rated strongly anti-Communist and hasn’t 
said much during recent months. Ob- 
servers question how much of the Congolese 
national army he controls but they concede 
it is enough to cause a new crisis, Another 
point: If General Mobutu should go into 


action, the U.N. might feel obliged to oppose 
him. | 


General Mobutu’s lack of control over the 
important Stanleyville arm of the national 
army adds another advantage for the Reds. 
The Stanleyville force is controlled by Gen. 
Victor Lundula, Mr. Gizenga’s chief of staff 
during the Stanleyville separatist regime. 
General Lundula has volunteered to march 
his.army on Katanga, and Mr. Tshombe’s 
government radio station periodically an- 
nounces the Lundula army is on the move. 
UN. representatives scoff at these charges 
but privately. they fret that just this may 


pen. 
What all this adds up to is a possible col- 
lapse of the central government here and an 
abrupt end to the United Nations and Ameri- 
can influence. At worst, Westerners figure, 
this would lead to a Communist takeover; at 
best, it might result in“a long period of un- 
rest and neutralism. 


[From the New York Times] 
THE SMOLDERING CONGO 


Among the many problems confronting the 
now leaderless United Nations is one that is 
surpassed in importance only by the Berlin 
crisis and the crisis over the Secretary Gen- 
eralship. This problem is the Congo, where 
an uneasy truce threatens to explode into 
new violence that could again rock Africa, 
the United Nations, and the world. 

The Congo presents three problems in one. 
The first is how to reunite the Congo, in par- 
ticular how to reintegrate secession-minded 
Katanga, whose riches and revenues are es- 
sential to make the Congo a viable state. 
The United Nations’ attempt to end Ka- 
tanga’s secession by force has failed. A so- 
lution must be found by conciliation, not 
new U.N. ultimatums, and within the long- 
projected federal structure that provides for 
substantial self-government for the feder- 
ated states. This seems to be what President 
Tshombe really seeks. He is now half in, half 
out, of the Congo, but he has appealed to 
Premier Adoula for a “palaver,” which is the 
African way of settling things. The Premier 
should not refuse. 

The second problem is how to prevent Com- 
munist-oriented Deputy Premier Gizenga and 
his still independent army under General 
Lundula from taking over the Adoula gov- 
ernment from the inside. Soviet agents, now 
- returned to Leopoldville, are working toward 
that end. The U.N. troops, financed mainly 
by the United States, must not be tricked 
into aiding such a plot. 

The third problem is how to maintain the 
United Nations troops in the Congo as a 
stabilizing force in the face of mounting 
Geficits that threaten the United Nations 
with bankruptcy. Far too many states are 
following the Russian example in refusing to 
pay their assessments. It is up to the As- 
sembly to take action against them. They 
are violating their charter obligation, the 
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prescribed penalty for which is suspension 
of membership or 


[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
THE STRANGE CASE OF KATANGA 
(By S. L. A.. Marshall) 

In the Congo story there is nothing more 
ironic than the course of events which makes 
Moise Tshombe of Katanga the villain, the 
main antagonist of the United Nations, while 
Antoine Gizenga, the skulker from Oriente 
province, emerges as cooperator of sorts and 
almost a hero. 


That happens only because the U.N. has its | 


own design for the Congo, however much 
that plan may be against nature, and irre- 
spective of the sufficient proof over the past 
15 months that it is an excessive expecta- 
tion. 

It happens also because Gizenga sees what 
he thinks is a first-class opening by which 
ultimately to subvert the U.N.’s undertak- 
ings by grabbing power himself, which 
would mean riddance to the U.N. and all its 
works in darkest Africa. . 

Also, it happens because Tshombe still 
holds out, preferring that the little some- 
thing solid (meaning Katanga) in the Congo 
quicksand to union with a central govern- 
ment which merely drifts along without 
either gaining political control of the coun- 
try or demonstrating a capacity to admin- 
ister it if it did. 


The U.N. had great dreams. All of the- 


Congolese chieftains were to get together in 
one big happy political family and hence- 
forth speak the language of brotherly love. 
Thereafter, with the U.N. leading them by 
the hand they would be tutored into that de- 
gree of wisdom requisite to reestablishing 
the Congo as a thriving and productive 
union of provinces populated mainly by sav- 
ages. It was foolish from the start. The 
leading Congolese had no such potential. 

But what was the fundamental job, really? 
Simply this, the return of law and order, so 
that men and women would return to work, 
trade and industry would resume, food would 
move where it was required and creature 
satisfactions would return to normal. There 
would then be something for government to 
govern. That possibility could not be fur- 
thered by rupturing whatever remained in 
the Congo that was still operative. 

Katanga did not share in the general col- 
lapse. Villain or no, Tshombe kept his prov- 
ince solid, productive and reasonably tran- 
quil, considering the obstacles strewn in his 
path. The mines continued their output. 
The people were fed. And though Katanga 
cargo took a different route to the sea, its 
communications for the most part remained 
in repair, in contrast to other provinces. To 
Tshombe’s credit, he at least did a more ef- 
fective job of administering a large area, and 
avoiding chaos, than any other single Con- 
golese. Further, he did not initiate separa- 
tism in Katanga. It has always had semi- 
autonomous control of its own affairs be- 
cause the Belgian min companies were 
powerful enough politically to keep it that 
way. 

Tshombe sinned in two ways. . The 
first was his bid for independence which was 
offensive to U.N.’s controlling idea toward 
the Congo, though it has recklessly supported 
the principle of self-determination practically 
everywhere else on the globe. His collateral 
transgression was the withholding of reve- 
nues by the Congo’s one prospering province. 


_The central government is many millions 


worse than bankrupt and hurting worse every 
day in its pocketbook. So blame Tshombe. 
- But listen also to this comment on the Leo- 
poldville government by the U.N.’s Dr. Carl 
Sture Linner: “Its lack of money is not as 
dire as its lack of knowledge about how to 
spend it.” If that be true, Tshombe’s crime 
was that he would not help finance prof- 
ligacy and ineptitude in a ministry whose. 


and Stanleyville. 
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control over the Congo extends hardly be- 
yond the near horizon. 

Purthermore, it was not Tshombe through 
his separatism and withholding of taxes, who 
prostrated the Congo. His withdrawal was 
an exacerbating factor but not the main 
squeeze. The damage done by it could be 
remedied soon enough, unless the U.N. em- 
broils the whole community in trying to dis- 


cipline one man, since Tshombe at least — 


kept Katanga reasonably whole. 
When Gizenga, the heir of the late Patrice 


Lumumba, withdrew to Stanleyyille with his 


military cohorts, making by his presence a 
fief-holding of Oriental province, that was 
what scuttled the Congo’s main chance for 
@ gradual recovery. It also settled famine 
and worklessness on millions of Congolese. 

There ensued a political blockading of the 
Congo River over the 1,100-mile stretch of 
its navigable waters between Leopoldville 
It was pressed from both 
directions as the politicos at both €nds 
each sought to starve the other out, irrespec- 
tive of the costs to the multitude. 

When nothing moves on that great water- 
way, the Congo is in fully desperate straits. 


‘The stream is the life artery of the whole 


central basin of Africa and the immediate 
surrounding highlands. Roads and rails tie 
into it to make a communications network 


possible. 


way is like keeping the Nile from Egypt. 


That was Gizenga’s contribution. The U.N. 
and the Congo moderates have temporarily 


made peace with him becuse it seems polit-- 


ically expedient. They should know better. 
The whole seis abounds with other 
alligators. 


[From the New York Times] 


U.N. In KATANGA—ACTION HELD CONTRARY TO 
AGENCY’ S ROLE, PLEBISCITE ADVOCATED 


(The writer of the following letter, former 
director of the American Geographical So- 
ciety and head of the Geography Department 
at Indiana University, is the author of 
“Tropical Africa.’’) 


To the Eprror or THE New York Times: 


There is something deeply disturbing 
about the recent activities of the U.N. in 
Katanga. For here is an agency dedicated 
to the finding of peaceful solutions to world 
problems, engaged in a war against people 
whose chief offense is that they happen to 
be richer than their provincial neighbors and 
object to the prospect of being either run or 
milked by them. 

No matter how well meant this interven- 
tion may be, it can scarcely fail to disillusion 
those who hitherto have thought of the U.N. 
forces in the Congo as a kind of peace corps. 
This intervention is also calculated to con- 
firm the suspicion of those who are beginning 
to wonder if the U.N. is not resorting to the 
very kind of coercion it has long condemned 


in the colonial powers. 


Then, again, it is bound to produce anx- 
iety in the minds of many yet-to-be-liber- 
ated peoples, for if the U.N. imposes its will 
on the inhabitants of Katanga, will it not 
later try to do the same on the Baganda, the 
Barotse, the Masai, and all the other African 
groups who equally have no taste for subjec- 
tion to their stronger neighbors. 

DETERMINING STATUS 


Be this as it may, I take leave to wonder if 
the action of the U.N. is really in harmony 
with the spirit of its deliverances on the 
subject of self-determination. One of these, 
made in 1955 at a meeting of the Social 
Commission of the Economic and Social 
Council, stated that “all peoples and all na- 
tions shall have the right of self-determina- 
tion—namely, the right freely to determine 
their political, economic, social, and cultural 
status.” 


Except that the jungle is more 
_ fruitful, depriving the region of this water- | 
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If this statement means anything, it means 
freedom for the inhabitants of Katanga to 
decide, without internal compulsion or ex- 
ternal fixing, what kind of government they 
want and who shall govern them. True, they 
may not qualify as a nation in the Western 
sense of the word, but most of them have as 
much identity as the 18th century Ameri- 
cans and the 20th century Jews, and as much 
right to the appellation of peoples. 

The fact that they find themselves living 
inside the same political boundaries as sev- 
eral dozen other peoples is, I submit, no 
reason for the United Nations insistence 
that they should go on doing so, for the 
boundaries were artificial (being unethni- 
cal) in the first place, and in the second 


place, the peoples have few, if any, common 


bonds, other than their former subjection 
to Belgian rule and opposition to it. Many 
of them, in fact, differ at least as much as 
the Swedes do from the Spaniards. 
EQUATORIAL TERRITORIES 


The United Nations did not insist that 


the peoples of the heavily mineralized 
Gabon should continue to live in political 
association with those of the other three 
territories of French Equatorial Africa when 
they received their independence in 1960. 
On the contrary, it welcomed all four of 
them immediately and unanimously into its 
growing membership. 

If, as is commonly affirmed, the main rea- 
son for the United Nations insistence on the 
continued political adherence of Katanga to 
the rest of the former Belgian Congo is be- 
cause this province is heavily mineralized, 
it is surely surprising that the U.N. did not 
likewise insist on the continued political as- 
sociation of Gabon with its erstwhile French 
neighbors for, insofar as they are known, 
the geographical endowments of the Central 
African Republic and the Republics of Chad 
and Congo (Brazzaville) are individually 
smaller than those of the six provinces of 
the former Belgian Congo. 

Not, of course, that the Central African 
Republic and the Republics of Chad and 
Congo (Brazzaville) are alone in their slen- 
der means. At least 10 of the African 
countries welcomed into the membership of 
the United Nations during the past 6 years 
have smaller revenues than any of the 6 
Belgian Congo provinces had on the eve of 
the country’s independence in 1960. At 
least five have, it could be argued, a lower 
ee rating” than any Congolese prov- 

ce. 

Would it not be better perhaps for the 
United Nations to use its meager financial 
resourcés for supervising a plebiscite to de- 
cide what kind of political allegiances the 
peoples of the Congo desire to form, rather 
than enforce an alien, and palpably unwel- 
come, will on one of them? There is a 
precedent for such action. A plebiscite was 
recently taken in British Cameroons with 


quite satisfactory results. There is also a 


compelling reason for it, namely, the main- 
tenance of world peace—and the United 
Nations own high standing as the chief in- 
strument of such peace. 
GEORGE H. T. 
SOLSBERRY, IND., September 26, 1961. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
Let’s KEEP AN EYE ON THE CONGO 


For years it was possible to say, “Let 
do it,’”’ with the knowledge that a difficult 
situation would at least be in the hands 
of an immensely capable and incorruptible 
public servant. But now there is no Dag, 
and this makes a world of difference—quite 
notably in the Congo, where he so so trag- 
ically and abruptly lost his life. 

Though an uneasy truce still prevails in 


As it always has, the real threat to Con- 
golese independence comes not from the 
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Belgians whom Moise Tshombe has used to 
help maintain order, economic vitality, and 
essential services in Katanga; it comes from 
the Soviets and their allies, who have been 


sheltered and encouraged in their intrigues 


by Antoine Gizenga and his demagogic 
predecessor, Patrice LumumbDa. 

With the world’s attention diverted, Iron 
Curtain agents have been™ pouring into 
Leopoldville to work their mischief, or at 
least to try to the best of their considerable 
ability. Premier Adoula has apparently been 
trying to steer an independent middle 
course, but whether he can succeed is still 
an open question. 
and his lieutenant, Christophe Gbenye, in 
the vital post of Interior Minister, are at 
least Communist sympathizers, and there 
has been little evidence that Gizenga has 
abandoned his ambition to rule the Congo. 

The U.N. army was turned against the 
only consistently stable, Western-oriented 
regime the Congo has known, which threat- 
ened no one. And the central government’s 
Plan to make a Red-leaning Gizenga deputy 
boss of Katanga if the U.N. operation had 
succeeded should be ample indication that 
all is not yet well in Adoula land. 

It should be a warning to the West that 


any further efforts to force unification had 


better be scrutinized with care before they 
are allowed to proceed. 

Congolese unity is still a goal to be pur- 
sued—but not unity at any price. Not at 
the price of freedom; not at the price of 
forced submission to a regime in which Com- 
munist agents and/or sympathizers have 
been allowed to gain control. 

They have not yet gained control of the 
Leopoldville government. But there is a 
real danger that they may, unless the West 
plays its cards with care and determination. 

Premier Adoula still has to prove himself. 
The U.N., after its spectacular blunder in 
Katanga, has to reestablish its claim to con- 
fidence. This will be harder without Mr. 
Hammarskjold. 

Meanwhile, the U.N.—which has been as- 
sembling an air force in the Congo—ought 
to be put on clear notice that any renewal 
of its military offensive would be intolerable. 
And the United States—which as chief sup- 
port of the U.N. operation has a moral as 
well as practical stake—had best keep a close 
watch. 

Right doesn’t alone make might in this 
a It has to be made to pre- 
vail. 


[From the Saturday Evening Post] 


ARE WE HELPING DELIVER THE CONGO TO THE 


COMMUNISTS? 


The New York Times put .it conservative- 
ly when it stated recently that the United 
Nations, in invading the Katanga Province 
of the Congo, had set a precedent “at con- 
siderable risk to itself.” Surely if the United 
Nations can invade the Congo to enforce its 
own theory of what this country’s Govern- 
ment should be like—an action not hinted 
at in the United Nations Charter—other 
nations will want to know what goes on. — 

Leaving aside the pompous nonsense re- 
garding the need to “bring peace to the 
Congo,” the fact is that United Nations 
troops (financed for more than $40 million 
by the United States) brought war to the 
one part of the Congo where there was peace, 
prosperity, cooperation among the various 
races and an imposing “infrastructure” (to 
borrow a word from U.N. gobbledygook) of 
modern civilized living, President Tshombe 
of Katanga had agreed to go along with 
a federation of Congolese States, but the 
United Nations insisted that Katanga must 
submit to the total authority of a Commu- 
nist-dominated central government. 

Why representatives of the United States, 
which is a federal system, should crack down 
on the federal form of government for the 
Congo is beyond us. Even more mysterious 


Vice Premier Gizenga. 
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is our support of the United Nations effort 
to force Katanga to weaken its economic 
and military posture by deporting white 
officers and officials. Mercenaries these are 
called, except when they are Communist 
Czechs, Poles, or Soviet citizens; then they 
become technicians. Following this im- 
position of racism, unwanted by the Ka- 
tangans, came the demand, also backed by 
the United States, that Katanga knuckle 
under to the Communist-dominated central 
authorities. 

As to the central authorities, Senator 
THomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut, produced a 
translation of an article in the Soviet pub- 
lication New Times which stated that the 
followers of Lumumba had a clear majority 
in the Congolese parliament and that Pre- 
mier Cyrille Adoula was committed to carry 
out all decisions made earlier by the Lu- 
mumba government. It was already known 
that Adoula had agreed to make one of the 
Red-trained Gizenga’s men minister of the | 
interior (in charge of the police), and that 
one Egide Bochely-Davidson, another Lu- 
mumba protege, was to be chief administra- 
tor of Katanga. . 

Had it not been for the tragic accident 
which ended his life, Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold might have rescued the United 
Nations from the consequences of its blun- 
ders. That the mess may have been created 
by U.N. representatives on the spot, without 
sanction by the home office, is suggested by 
the willingness of President Tshombe of 
Katanga to deal with Hammarskjold despite 
his previous refusal to talk with Dr. Conor — 
Cruise O’Brien,, the local U.N. “enforcer.” 
The invasion of Katanga was obviously or- 
dered without approval by the Security 
Council, as is made plain by the protests of 
the foreign offices of Great Britain and 
France. Lord Lansdowne, Britain’s parlia- 
mentary undersecretary for foreign affairs, 
who talked with the late Secretary General 
before his death, is convinced that the U.N. 
forces had exceeded their instructions. We 
may be sure, in spite of the uneasy truce, 
that the Communists have not given up in — 
the Congo. 

Why do we go along with a course s0 
freighted with disaster to the Congo and 
our commercial and strategic interests? For 
one thing, there is in the United States a 


heavily brainwashed but socially and finan- 


cially prominent minority which has what 
the kids call a “thing” about the United Na- 
tions. These people pay little attention to 
what the United Nations actually does. All 
criticism is met by cries that “the United 
Nations is the hope of the world,” or that it 
“stands between us and the horror of nuclear 
war.” This sort of thing may represent the 
triumph of hope over experience, but it does 
constitute a considerable part of American 
public opinion to which any administration 
feels obliged to pay some heed. So the Com- 
munists get the strategic key to Africa—and | 
the cobalt—and we get the consciousness of 
having-acted nobly and disinterestedly. 

We can hardly be expected to stand by the 
U.N., when the U.N. too often seems con- 
cerned with prompting Soviet objectives, 
especially in the Congo, whose people, inso- 
far as they are articulate, was: continued 
with the West.. 


[promt the New York Times] 


UN. AND KATANGA AGREE ON TRADING ConGco 


PRISONERS—PROVISIONAL Pact ALSO CALLS 

FoR Bopy’s Troops To Somes 

Posts 

(By David Halberstam) 

LEOPOLDVILLE, THE Conco.—A prisoner ex- 
change agreement between United Nations 
and Katangan officials was announced here 
today by the United Nations command in 
the Congo. 

The agreement is not final. It still re- 
quires approval by United Nations anti 
ters in New York. 
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The accord, which the United Nations de- 
scribes as a protocol implementation of the 
cease fire that was agreed on last month, 
also calls for the withdrawal of United Na- 
tions troops from several positions they took 
during 8 days of fighting in Katanga. 

The cease-fire went into effect September 
21. It was agreed on in Ndola, northern 
Rhodesia, between United Nations officials 
and Moise Tshombe, President of secession- 
ist Katanga Province. 

The truce followed fighting that began 
September 13 when United Nations troops 
took over in Elizabethville, the provincial 
capital, in an attempt to restore the province 
to the control of the central Government in 
Leopoldville. 

TSHOMBE AGREES TO TRADE 

President Tshombe and Mahmoud KEhiari 
of Tunisia, a United Nations official, reached 
the prisoner-exchange agreement in Eliza- 


bethville last night. 
It calls for an exchange of prisoners with- 


out further delay. This is scheduled to take 


place Monday afternoon. 

The Katangans have 191 United Nations 
prisoners-——184 Irish, 5 Italians, 1 Swede, and 
1 Norwegian. The United Nations has an 
estimated total of 220 Katangan prisoners. 

The agreement also calls for the with- 
drawal of United Nations troops from Eliza- 
bethville’s post office, radio station, the Lido 
Hotel, and an underpass on the fringe of 
town that had been a key point during the 
fighting. 

The agreement creates three subcommis- 
sions, each composed.of two Katangan of- 
ficers and two United Nations officers, to 
carry out inspection at any time and at any 
place at the request of either party. A com- 
plaint by either side on a possible violation 
of the cease fire would be handled by the 

CIVILIANS DISARMED 

The Katangans, according to the agree- 
-ment, would assure that no civilians carried 
weapons. Both sides would work to stop 
hostile propaganda. This has been a key 
point. The United Nations has charged that 
the radio station in Elisabethville had been 
used primarily to stir up anti-United Na- 
tions feeling. 

The United Nations had expected to give 
up the post office as part of the agreement. 
But some of the other points of the agree- 
ment, such as the withdrawal from the tun- 
nel, were last-minute concessions to the 
Katangese. 

The agreement also will permit the Ka- 
tangese to operate again at the airport, 
which has been a United Nations stronghold. 
Katangan troops will be allowed to return 
to the airport and the Katangans will be able 
to fly provisions out of the airport to their 
troops in the back country. Civilian air 
flights will be resumed. 

In effect, the agreement puts the airport 

under joint control. 

'Katangan forces and United Nations ‘forces 
will remain in the positions they occupied on 
September 12 at Albertville, Niemba, Nyunzu, 
and Jadotville. 

The agreement also provides that the 
United Nations will not censider the cease 
fire to be violated if Katangan tmpops reply 
to fire from some external attack. 

Nothing more is given on this point. But 
the central Congo Government has made it 
on that this agreement does not applyto 

The point is thus somewhat unclear, since 
the United Nations mandate here calls for 
it to take any action ‘necessary to prevent 
civil war. 

United Nations officials here declined to 
comment on the agreement. There was no 
doubt that the concessions to Mr. Tshombe 
caught some officials here by surprise. Mr. 
Ehiari is withholding comment until he re- 
turns here and Dr. Sture C. Linner, head of 
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the United Nations mission’ in the Congo, is 
also withholding comment. 

Mr. Khiari told officials here that the 
afternoon session with Mr. Tshombe had 
been marked by several eruptions and then 
returns. Mr. Tshombe called the new agree- 
ment a victory for Katanga. 

It was noted here that the document made 
no reference to the February 21 resolution 
expelling mercenaries from Katanga. News- 
men had been told there would be a refer- 
ence to this in the agreement. 


Statement of Senator Dodd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, September 26, I had the honor of 
speaking before a meeting convened un- 
der the auspices of the Citizens Alert 
Committee of Corpus Christi, Tex. 

To me this meeting was another im- 
pressive evidence of the remarkable 
grassroots anti-Communist movement 
that has sprung up in this country. This 
movement is, to a certain degree, amor- 


phous and groping for leadership. What 


it signifies, however, is that our people 

are tired of defeats and retreats under 

Communist pressure, that they are look- 

ing for answers, that they are prepared 

to face up to the dangers. : 

In my statement before the Citizens 
Alert Committee, I tried to point out that 
the Communists have greatly accelerated 
their timetable of conquest and that the 
major battles which will decide the fate 
of mankind for centuries to come loom 
immediately on the political horizon. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
text of my speech before the Citizens 
Alert Committee of Corpus Christi. « - 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR THOmasS J. Dopp, 
DEMOCRAT, OF CONNECTICUT, BEFORE THE 
CITIZENS ALERT COMMITTEE, CORPUS 
CHRISTI, TEx., TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1961 

FIVE MINUTES TO MIDNIGHT 

“Five Minutes to Midnight” may sound 
like a melodramatic subject. But I assure 
you it is not melodramatic in the context of 
the present world situation. I have, in fact, 
chosen this subject with all deliberation be- 
cause I believe that it truly and accurately 
reflects the gravity of our peril. 

In a speech I made last year, I recounted 
all the defeats that the free world had suf- 
fered during the postwar period. I said that 
we stood with our backs to the wall, that 
we had no more room for retreat, no more 
margin for error. Another 15 years like the 
past 15 years, I said, and there would be no 
free world left to defend. 

In the light of everything that has "sce 
pened since last November, I now feel obliged 
to revise this estimate. 

I am now convinced that the major bat- 
tles which will decide the fate of mankind 
for centuries to come, loom immediately on 
the political horizon. I am convinced that, 
instead of 15 years, we now have to think 
at the most. 


October 17 


Berlin is not the only point of crisis. Thcre 
are signs that the Communists are preparing 
for assaults at a score of different points— 
in Laos, in Vietnam, in Korea, in Iran, in 
the Congo, in Portuguese Angola, in Brazil 
and Venezuela and Mexico, and throughout 
Latin America. 

During the entire postwar period, the 
free world has enjoyed military superiority 
over the Communist world. But it is the 
Communist world which has held the initia- 
tive and won the victories in the cold war. 

They have held this initiative and they 
have won their victories for a very simple 
reason: the Communists have chosen always 
to attack, and we have chosen always to 
defend. They are trying to win the world 
for communism; we are always in the posi- 
tion of simply trying to hang on to what we 
have. 

It is almost as though there were an 
‘understanding on a set of rules which call 
for the cold war to be fought only on the 


‘ territory of the free world and never on 
the territory which has been incorporated 


by force into the Communist world. 

If you took the best army in the world, 
with the best generals in the world, and 
the best equipment in the world, and com- 
pelled it to fight a war in which it could 
only defend but never attack, “the best 
army in the world” would soon lose this war. 
And we shall certainly lose the cold war 
and lose our own freedom in the process if 
we continue to fight under the arbitrary, 


senseless one-sided handicap that we have 


imposed on ourselves. 

Every American has been brought up 
to believe in the power and invincibility of 
his country. It is almost impossible for us 
to conceive of America being defeated, of 
America becoming part of an international 
slave empire dominated by Moscow. 


But no nation is invincible for all time, | 


as mighty Rome learned at the time of the 
Barbarian invasions. | 

Let us have no illusions about it, America 
can be defeated. We can become slaves. 
If we place our comforts befdre survival, 
if we shrink from danger, if we indulge in 
pipe dreams rather than facing up to reality, 
then the future is black indeed. 

If, on the other hand, we mobilize our 
resources, if we face up to facts with open 
eyes and face up to dangers without flinch- 
ing, then I am certain that we will ultimately 
prevail. 

The evidences are many that the world 
Communist movement is girding itself for 
massive assaults on what is left of the free 
world. 

The conference of the Communist and 
Workers Parties which took place in Moscow 
last November issued a manifesto that 
should be read with care by everyone who 
wants to understand better what the future 
holds in store for us. 

This manifesto was an unmistakable dec- 
laration of war against human freedom and 
free people everywhere. Above all, it was 


a declaration of war against the United 


States. 
There was some exceedingly ominous lan- 
guage in this manifesto, the kind of lanruage 


that a commander in chief would employ in . 


preparing his lieutenants for an all-out 
assault. Let me read one of these passages 
from the manifesto to you: 

“Indeed, the Socialist Parties and the 
Communist Parties must synchronize their 
watches. * * * It is necessary to check the 
time of the Communist movement so that 
our powerful army keeps in step and makes 
confident strides toward communism. Every 
party will adhere to these decisions in a 
strict and sacred manner throughout its 
activities.” 


The manifesto was full of phrases indicat-_ 


ing the total confidence in the early victory 
of communism on a worldwide basis. It 
reeked of an almost drunken sense of power. 
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It said that the international Communist 


movement had become the most influential 


political force of our time. It claimed that 


victory would soon be theirs. 


When Khrushchev visited our country in 
1959 at the invitation of President Eisen- 
hc wer, he took advantage of our hospitality 
to inform us that our grandchildren would 
live under communism. 

The proposed timetable for Communist 


. world conquest has been dramatically accel- 


erated since this statement was made. 

In the manifesto issued by the Moscow 
conference and in the 4-hour speech made 
by Khrushchev on January 6, 1961, it was 
apparent that the Communists were think- 
ing of a timetable of’some 10 or 15 years. 

The developments of recent months, the 
crescendo of threats and ultimatums, the 


_.increasing arrogance of their manner, now 
suggest that the Communists have decided 


to further step up the tempo of their attack 
because they feel that they have the free 
world divided, ‘n retreat, incapable of effec- 
tive reaction. 

On at least two occasions in the past 6 
months, Khrushchev has indicated that he 
now hopes to see the worldwide triumph of 
communism in his own lifetime. Since he 
is heading toward 70, obese, and disposed 
to fits of rage, it is clear that Khrushchev 
is thinking of several years rather than 15 
years. Khrushchev had never made such 
statements previously; I believe it would be 
a serious mistake not to attach significance 
to them. 

The first aftermath of the Moscow con- 
ference was Soviet intervention in Laos. 
Indeed, the signatures on the manifesto were 
hardly dry when the first Soviet planes 
arrived in Laos bearing supplies for the pro- 


Communist faction. 


At that time, they were still not as con- 
fident as their language suggested. They 
felt their way gingerly, because they were 
worried over the pouty of a vigorous free 
world reaction. 

The first Soviet planes that landed in Laos 


in early December 1960 carried only benzene. 


‘We did nothing. 

The next round of Soviet planes brought 
in small arms munition. Still we did noth- 
ing. 
The next group of planes brought in mor- 
tars and howitzers and the ammunition for 
these weapons. Still we did nothing. 

Finally, when it was clear that we would 
take no action to interfere with the buildup 
of Communist strength of Laos, the Soviet 
planes started ferrying in Vietminh officers 
and technicians. 

The complete inactivity which had char- 
acterized the closing days of the outgoing 
administration, carried into the opening days 
of the new administration. There had been 
some talk of invoking the SEATO Treaty if 
the Communists persisted in their invasion 
of Laos. We said that we would not stand 
idly by while the Communists moved from 
one position to another position. 

But we did nothing.. 

. By May of this year, the situation in Laos 
had deteriorated to the point where the 
Royal Government forces had no alternative 
but to seek an armistice. Now we find our- 
selves negotiating for the establishment of 
a coalition government in Laos, under con- 
ditions where the Communists hold all the 
trump cards. 

Even before the free world’s defeat in Laos 
had been consummated in a formal cease- 
fire, there came the Cuban fiasco. Here again 
we demonstrated a terrifying re for 
decisive action. 


There is no question but that the great 
majority of the Cuban people. had by that 
time turned against the regime because of 
its destruction of human freedom, its per- 
secution of the church and the labor move- 


ment and the universities and the middle 


proved a World Bank loan of $1%4 


classes. The Kremlin had already intervened 
heavily on the side of Castro by providing 
him with massive quantities of arms. But 
in the name of nonintervention, we did not 
lift a finger to assist the Cuban freedom 
fighters once we had put them ashore. And 
the hopes of the Cuban people for early 
liberation went crashing to the ground. — 
On August 21 we suffered another crush- 
ing defeat in Latin America when Cheddi 
Jagan and his People’s Progressive Party 


triumphed in the British Guiana elections. 


He was a minority victor who won with only 
42 percent of the votes. But he had a 
plurality of three seats. This tiny plurality, 
I fear, will be enough to enable him to estab- 
lish another Castro regime, which wi™ give 
Moscow its first beachhead on the South 
American mainland. | 

We did nothing to encourage or assist 
the parties opposing Jagan. On the con- 
trary, to the extent that we did intervene 
in the British Guiana elections, we inter- 
vened on Jagan’s side. We intervened when, 
only 6 weeks before the election, we ap- 
million 
to British Guiana, which was personally 
signed for by Cheddi Jagan as Minister of 
Commerce. 

Our handling of the Berlin situation has 
also been characterized by a seeming in- 
capacity for action. We have committed 
ourselves to defend Berlin, and I~believe we 
will. But when Khrushchev, on August 13, 
closed the access roads from West Berlin to 
East Berlin and erected a barbed wire and 
concrete barricade across the breadth of the 
city, it took us 3 whole days in which 
to file a protest so flimsy that the West 
Berliners demonstrated in indignation 


against it. 3 

Again no action was taken. 

No one, of course, wants a war, if war can 
be avoided. But a war of miscalculation 
becomes far more likely every time Khru- 
shchev puts us to the test and -we confine 
our reactions to expressions of indignation. 
Khrushchev will stop at nothing if he be- 
lieves that the West always talks big but 
that it backs away from action. 

In the case of the Berlin crisis, there were 
many things we could have done and shou 
have done that would in no way have in- 
creased the danger of war. The simplest, 
the most dramatic, the most effective, and 
at the same time the safest measure, would 
have involved the imposition of economic 
sanctions. 

It is my belief that, in response to the 
sealing off of East Berlin, the West should 
have immediately suspended all shipments 
of machine tools and industrial and chemical 
processing equipment and that it should 
have warned the Kremlin that it would fol- 
low this measure with a total economic em- 
bargo if there were any further provocations. 
_ I have advocated this measure repeatedly 
on the floor of the Senate. It is a measure 
which would hit the Soviet regime in its 
industrial solar plexus. 

The Soviet regime, from its inception, has 
shopped the free world systematically for 
the best industrial equipment it could find. 
If the Soviet regime today has a powerful 
industrial plant, if it has a technology with 
which it can threaten the entire free world, 
it is largely because of the assistance it has 
received from the United States and other 
free countries. 

But despite Soviet successes, they have 
still not developed a capacity for the pro- 
duction of high precision machine tools and 
other precision equipment. These items they 
still try to obtain from the free world. And, 
in far too many cases, the free world places 


profit above survival and above principle, 
in inaction in Cuba. 


and sells the Soviet Union the 
which it is interested. Let me pr you an 
example of what I mean. 
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Early this year, we stopped the shipment 
are employed in our missile guidance sys- 
tems and firing systems. We were able to 
of 37 machines used-in the production of 
the ultra-high-precision ball bearings that 
demonstrate in the course of our investiga- 
tion that the Soviet Government had been 
trying desperately for many years to make 
such machines but had not been able to do 
so. We were also able to demonstrate that 
these machines, produced by American en- 
gineering genius, were absolutely unique in 
the world. And it was on these grounds that 
we were able to get the license revoked. 

But I am greatly afraid that things like 
this are going on all the time, not merely 
in our own country, but in France and Eng- 
land, and throughout the NATO alliance. 

This is why I say that an embargo on the 
shipment of machine tools and other critical 
industrial equipment would hit the Soviet 


Union like a blow in the solar plexus. 


Such an action would be worth 10,000 
speeches in convincing the Soviets that we 
mean business. 

But so far no such action has been taken. 

The pattern of paralysis which I have just 
described to you is all the more frightening 
because it goes back so many years. In fact, 
we have taken no really heroic action since 
we intervened in Korea. And even this 
heroic action was vitiated later when the 
paralysis of which I speak set in, and caused 
us to throw away the victory which could 
have been ours. 

Our failure to act at the time of the Hun- 
garian Revolution was probably the gravest 
and most costly of all our recent political 
delinquencies. 

The Hungarian revolution was without 
question the greatest opportunity the West 
has had to force the Kremlin back to its 
prewar frontiers and to reestablish a stable 
political balance in Europe. The. satellite 
empire was seething with discontent. Po- 
land and East Germany, in particular, stood 
on the very brink of explosion. The Red 
army units stationed in Hungary had, in 
the first phase of the fighting, given indi- 
cations of massive disaffection. Thousands 
of them, in fact, had gone over to the side 
of the Hungarian freedom fighters with their 
weapons. The Kremlin itself, as Khrushchev 
has publicly admitted, was aware of the grav- 
ity of the crisis and was divided on the 
course to be followed. 

But instead of taking aetion to support 
the heroic freedom fighters of Hungary, we 
limited ourselves to pious declarations of 
sympathy. We did not even take the simple 
and obvious action of insisting on the imme- 
diate dispatch to Hungary of a corps of U.N. 
observers. Nor did we move immediately to | 
make it clear that we recognized the gov- 
ernment of Imre Nagy. 

It would have been bad enough if we had. 
been completely inactive. But our guilt 
went further than this. In almost so many 
words, President Eisenhower assured the 
Kremlin that we looked upon Eastern Europe 
as its legitimate sphere of influence and 


_that we had no intention of intervening. 


The Kremlin was encouraged by theee 
assurances. The Soviet troops, which had 
been withdrawn from Hungary after their 
first inglorious defeat by the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters, were sent pouring back into 
Hungary in a surprise attack, supported by 
a force of 5,000 tanks. 

I can think of no more dismal moment in 

our entire history. I believe that the man 
wind said, “The blood of the Hungarian 


peo- 
_ ple is on our hands,” spoke for a considerable 


part of the American public. 

In the present Berlin crisis we are paying 
for our inaction in Hungary, our inaction 
when the Communists were overrunning 
North Vietnam, our inaction in Laos, our 


There may be some people who believe 
that by inaction we are preserving peace. 
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But I believe, on the contrary, that, when 
you are faced with a ruthless and implaca- 
ble aggressor, with a Hitler or a Ehrushchev, 
— 


WiThe only road to peace is the one of reso- 
luteness and courage and principle. 

The time has come to call an end to our 
retreats before the worldwide offensive of the 
international Communist movement. 

The time has come for action instead of 
words. 

The time has come to recognize that we are 
engaged in mortal combat with a merciless 
enemy, that there can be no coexistence be- 
tween communism and freedom because 
communism does not tolerate coexistence. 

The international Communist offensive 
has been gathering momentum af a terrify- 
ing pace. 

The more momentum it gathers, the more 
we retreat and concede under its pressure, 
the more difficult it will be to stop this 
offensive. 

To stop it, we must somehow go over to 
the counteroffensive. 

Communism has openly proclaimed its 
goal to be the establishment of a worldwide 
Communist order. 

Let us openly proclaim our goal to be the 
worldwide triumph of freedom over com- 
munism. 

, Communism appears to be invulnerable 
only because we have granted it invulner- 
ability. 

Actually, it is the most vulnerable of all 
systems precisely because it is the most des- 
potic and most hated of all systems. 

The resentment and the hatred and the 
national spirit which made the Hungarian 
Revolution and the Poznan rebellion and 
the East German uprising and the Tibetan 
Revolution are not dead. 

They are alive today in Hungary and Po- 
land and Tibet and in all the countries that 
have been subjected to Bolshevik tyranny. 

This hatred and this national spirit are 
also alive in China and in the Soviet Union 
itself. Remember that 80 percent of the 
Chinese soldiers captufed in.Korea refused 
to return home despite the strong ties of 
family, while in Hungary thousands of Red 
army soldiers defected to the: side of the 
revolution. 

‘On the day that the United States com- 
mits itself in all earnestness to a policy of 
liberation, on the day that it announces 
that it seeks nothing less than the world- 
wide triumph of freedom over communism, 
the weaknesses of communism will be in- 
creased tenfold. 

Let us seek out these weaknesses sys- 
tematically. 

Let us stop helping them build up their 
' economic strength with shipments of ma- 

chine tools and critical industrial machinery 
and surplus food. 

Let us stop pouring billions of dollars of 
aid into Communist countries. 

' Let us do our utmost to tear down the 
Communist tyrants, not build them up. 
Let us add to their difficulties whenever we 
can. 

If they mount guerrilla movements in 
South Vietnam, let us mount them in 
North Vietnam. 

Let us take the counteroffensive, let us 
strike a blow for freedom, whenever the 
opportunity presents itself. 

The opportunities will not be lacking. 

We could begin and should begin by help- 
ing the people of Cuba to recover their free- 
dom from the most tyrannical regime that 
has ever oppressed them. 

Let us do these things with a sense of 
urgency, without stint, with all the dedica- 
tion and energy we can muster. 

It is 5 minutes to midnight. There is 
very little time in which to reverse the 
trend to disaster. 


‘had pushed for years. 
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Report to Constituents | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
87th Congress convened in January, all 
of us were full of hope. On January 20, 
when a new President assumed the ar- 
duous duties of the White House, we were 
ready to march forward toward the New 
Frontiers, arm in arm with our great 
Chief Executive. 

Now that we have completed our first 
session’s legislative schedule, it is time 
to take stock; to review our accomplish- 
ments and see whether our hopes of 
January have become realities in Sep- 
tember. 

Despite some setbacks and some un- 
finished business, the answer must be 
affirmative. Looking at the record of 
the first session objectively, we in the 
Congress can be proud of our accom- 
plishments. 

President Kennedy, on February 21, 
1961, gave Democratic congressional 
leaders a 16-point priority list of legisla- 
tion, which he said he hoped could be 


“passed at the earliest opportunity. 


Much of this legislation was part of the 
basic Democratic program that Congress 
A Democratic 
Congress, with the leadership and guid- 
ance of the Kennedy administration, 


acted favorably on three-fourths of this 


priority list. 

A .750 average over a full season is 
championship performance, to use a 
baseball metaphor. 

Subsequently, in special messages, the 
President submitted many other requests 
for legislation, the majority of which 
were given favorable consideration by 
the Congress. 

The 87th Congress has met its re- 
sponsibilities and has done so in such 
a manner that we can all be proud as 


we return to visit with the constituency 


we represent. We have worked hard. 
We have been productive. We have led 
the way to vast gains in our economic 
and military structure. 

As for my own part in the work of the 
Congress, as a member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and as the sen- 
ior subcommittee chairman, I have had 
an intimate relationship with important 
items on the President’s priority list. 
The first bill our committee considered 
is the new Minimum Wage Act. 

As the chairman of the general Sub- 
committee on Education, I listened to 
thousands and thousands of words of 
testimony relative to the educational 


needs of our Nation. More is in store | 


for the forthcoming session, together 
with proposed consideration of a more 
liberal and fair school lunch program, as 
well as legislation to get a start on the 
special problems of the senior citizens. 

I have also served as a member of the 
ad hoc Subcommittee on the Impact of 
Exports and Imports on American Em- 
ployment. This subcommittee is gather- 


on the New Frontier. 
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ing a wealth of senteotal which will be 
of inestimable value as background when 
the Congress reviews our foreign trade | 
policies next year. We have already col- 
lected a vast amount of statistics relat- 
ing to the coal, steel, aluminum, glass- | 
ware, pottery, and toy industries. More 
will be gathered and sifted during the 
congressional recess. 

Other major bills upon which our 
committee acted favorably, and which 
I supported, were the youth employ- 
ment opportunities bill and the bill 
authorizing a program of training of un- 
employed in vocational schools, or on- 
the-job retraining, to develop new skills. 

Of special interest to the people I rep- 
resent, I am most satisfied with the en- 
actment of the Area Redevelopment Act, 
of which I was a cosponsor; the enact- 
ment of a stronger water pollution con- 
trol act, which will provide for a study 


of the effect of runoff water from aban- 


doned coal mines; the reporting from 
the Committee on Education of a bill 
extending the protection of the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety program to employees 
in smaller mines; the extension of the 
National Defense Education Act which 
has meant so much to high schools in 
each of West Virginia’s counties and has 
enabled more than 1,200 West Virginians 
to attend a college or a university; and 
the appropriation of funds to start con- 
struction on armories and reserve train- 
ing centers, including facilities at Fair- 
mont and New Martinsville. 

From a nonlegislative standpoint, I 
am extremely gratified at the success of 
efforts to open the Army’s oversea coal 
procurement to West Virginia mines, 
which will directly promote the economy 
of so many areas of my State. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that my vot- 
ing record is such that I have both feet 
I have supported 
and fought for the President’s measures 
to strengthen the domestic economy, to 
improve education, to combat organized 
crime, to control juvenile delinquency, to 
strengthen our ties with Latin America, 
to improve and extend our program of 
combating Communist aggression 
through foreign aid, and to strengthen 
national defense and internal security. 

This then is a summary of the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress and my part 
therein. Any constituent, old or new, 
may obtain information as to any spe- 
cific vote by addressing an inquiry to 
my office. 


J.F.K. Should Realize We Aren’t 
Spineless People 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


| OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ashland Times-Gazette, one of the out- 
standing daily newspapers in my district, 
published an excellent editorial on July 
8, 1961, which seems equally appropriate 
for consideration now that the session 
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of Congress has concluded. I recom- ‘Congressman Samuel S. Stratton’s Re- 


mend its reading to the Members of the 

House: 

J.F.K. SHOULD REALIZE WE AREN’T SPINELESS 
PEOPLE 

President John F, Kennedy created a great 
storm in this Nation last year when, as a 
candidate for President of the United States, 
he charged that U.S. prestige in the world 
had fallen to a new low. 

He pledged that if elected he would act in 
such a way as to halt the downward trend 
in American prestige and restore the United 
States to its rightful place as the unchal- 
lenged leader of the free world and a mighty 
and reliable friend of all foes of communism. 


Later, in his inaugural address, Kennedy 


said: 

“Let every nation know, whether it wish 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend or oppose any enemy, in 
order to assure the survival and success of 
liberty.” 

To date, President Kennedy has author- 
ized a complete fiasco in Cuba, handed Laos 
to the Communists while our diplomats 
talked, and hidden from his own people the 
truth about his conference with Russian 
Premier Khrushchev in Vienna. He has pro- 
posed a form of censorship for the free press 
of the United States, has attempted to hide 
the true seriousness of his back ailment 
from the American people and has spent 
more time away from the White House in 
his first 6 months in office than his pre- 
decessor after he made repeated attacks dur- 
ing the campaign on former President Eisen- 
hower’s White House absences. 

As a matter of fact, if President Kennedy 
was alarmed at the low state of U.S. prestige 
in the world last summer and fall, certainly 
there is total panic in the White House now. 
U.S. prestige never has been lower. Even 
some of our warmest friends and most reso- 
lute allies are reassessing their positions in 
view of our refusal to defend Laos, our 
failure in Cuba and our generally spineless 
posture in the face of trouble in other areas 
of the world. 

Now there appear to be cracks in our de- 
termination to defend Berlin and in our 
steadfast refusal to recognize the Communist 
Chinese regime and to admit the China Reds 
into the United Nations. 

Somehow we get the impression that Presi- 
dent Kennedy is convinced, as was President 
Eisenhower in the fading months of his ad- 
ministration, that the people of the United 
States have no guts, will not support any 
firm or decisive action, and would almost 
surely impeach a President who took any 
.risk other than appeasement. 

Certainly this is not the general attitude in 
this part of the Nation. Perhaps the White 
House is too heavily populated (overrun 
would be a better term) with the longhair 
“thinkers” of the effete East from Harvard. 


This is no time to be a sittin’ an’ a 


thinkin’ while resting aching backs in a 
comfortable rocking chair. It is a time for 
action, a time for guts (or courage, if the 
-Harvardites prefer the gentler term), a time 
for all of us to stand up and be counted. | 

We must make it clear to the Russians by 
our actions, not just high-sounding words 
(written by Harvard English professors), 
that we will not tolerate for one instance the 
loss of another square foot of territory by 
any means anywhere in the world. 

If this requires that we fight, then fight 
we must. We are rapidly reaching the point 
where we must fight or perish. We had lit- 
tle use for the ruffian from Missouri, Harry 
S. Truman, during his years of White House 
occupancy, but sometimes we long for 
H.S.T.’s return so when a job comes along, 
that needs doing, it would get done, one way 
or another. 

The people of the United States victied 
a mighty poor time to elect to the White 
House a man with a weak spine. 


port to the People of the 32d Con- 

gressional District on the Accomplish- 

ments of the Ist Session of the 87th 
_ Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, once 
again it is my privilege to report to the 
people of the 32d Congressional District 
of New, York, whom I have the honor to 
represent, on the record of accomplish- 
ments of this list session of the 87th 
Congress, the first Kennedy Congress. 


A PRODUCTIVE SESSION 


This has been a long session, the 
longest in 10 years, but it has also been 
a most productive session, one of which 
we and the people we represent can, I 
believe, be justly proud. 

‘ Some idea of the extent of our accom- 
plishments can be gained by noting that 
during this session, quietly and without 
great fanfare, we have enacted some 33 
major pieces of legislation. Even if not 
all 33 were of equal importance, this 
record still measures up most favorably 
alongside the 11 pieces of legislation en- 
acted by the first Congress under Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, for example, or the 12 


- enacted under the first Eisenhower 
Congress. . 


COMBATING UNEMPLOYMENT 


One of the biggest jobs that faced 
us this year was taking prompt action to 
end the recession, to get our economy 
moving again, and to bring new job op- 
portunities into our distressed unem- 
ployment areas like Amsterdam, Glov- 
ersville, Johnstown, Schenectady, and 
Oneonta. 

Our first big step was enactment of the 
distressed areas bill, or the Area Rede- 
velopment Act, for which I have long 
been fighting as a cosponsor. In fact, 
for me the high point of the whole ses- 
sion came when President Kennedy in- 
vited me to the White House to see him 
sign the bill into law. And on my office 
wall in Schenectady today is proudly 
displayed the pen he used that morning. 

As soon as the bill was signed I ar- 
ranged for a special area redevelopment 
conference for upstate New York. This 
was held in Amsterdam on July 21. A 
later conference was held in Oneonta on 
August 22. Already steps are underway 
to bring help under this bill to the un- 
employment areas of our district. 


STIMULATING JOBS AND BUSINESS 


Also designed to stimulate jobs and 
business were the housing bill, the water 


pollution bill, and the Interstate High- © 


way Finance Act of 1961. These meas- 
ures made it possible for communities 
like Gloversville and Johnstown to con- 
tinue to take advantage of urban re- 
newal programs to revitalize their down- 
town areas. They enable communities 
like Canajoharie to move forward in 
building a new sewage treatment and in- 
cinerator plant. They pushed along 
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construction on the northway and the 
thruway spur in Schenectady, with all 
the added construction jobs those proj- 
ects entailed. 

Also to combat the recession, Congress 


passed an extension of unemployment 


benefits, provided for voluntary social | 


security retirement for men at age 62, 


extended aid to children of unemployed 
persons, increased the minimum wage in 
certain fields, and underwrote an exten- 
sive broadening of the surplus food dis- 
tribution program. 

STRENGTHENING THE NATION’S DEFENSES 


Perhaps the most significant action 
which this Congress took was to author- 
ize a sweeping increase in our armed 
forces to meet increased Soviet belliger- 
ence. The more than $2 billion we 
added to the defense budget went for 
greater protection—more of those polaris 
submarines I have been pushing for, 
more Manned bombers, more ships and 
tanks, and more guns for our troops. 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS AND ROAMA 


A corollary result of our new defense 
buildup was the welcome decision, for 
which I have long been pressing, to re- 
tain the Griffiss Air Force Base in Rome 
at full strength, and without any cutback 
in the vital 6,200 civilian jobs located at 
the Rome Air Materiel Area—Roama. 
Besides that, defense contracts being 
channeled into unemployment areas of 
New York State rose by over 300 percent 
in the second quarter of 1961 and rose 
by 12 times in the Schenectady area, an- 
other substantial boost in putting people 


_back to work. 


BIG LEAP FORWARD IN SPACE 


Still another program of vital impor- 
tance to our overall national defense was 
the bill authorizing $2 billion more for 
an all-out crash program designed to 
overtake and surge ahead of the Soviet 
Union in space travel. This so-called 
man-on-the-moon program was not a 
gimmick. It was a very necessary effort 
to gain for our country the same kind of 
predominance in space that our Navy 
presently affords us onthe high seas and 
that our Air Force provides for us in the 
air. It should be noted that this crash 
space program passed the House without 

a single dissenting vote, in spite of the 
added budget cost. 


STANDING FIRM IN BERLIN 


Another historic accomplishment of 
this session was the legislation calling up 
our Reserves as evidence of American 
determination to back up President Ken- 
nedy in his firm resistance to Communist 
pressures and threats in Berlin. By 
coming to Congress for this authoriza- 
tion, instead of acting entirely on his 
own as he could have done, the Presi- 
dent made it possible for Congress to 
register unmistakably our complete na- 
tional unity behind the freedom of the 
people of West Berlin. 


LOCAL FLOOD CONTROL PROJECTS 


The fight for adequate flood omnes 
protection for our district was success- 
fully advanced in this session of Con- 
gress. Funds were appropriated to con- 
tinue flood protection works on the 
South Chuctanunda Creek in South Am- 
sterdam, and also to initiate, at my re- 
quest, a new study of flood protection 
measures along the Mohawk at Schenec- 
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tady: Congress also appropriated funds 
to get underway the new overall survey 
for the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna River in Otsego County. In fact, 
a public hearing in line with this new 
survey was held in Oneonta earlier this 
spring. The purpose of this survey is to 
develop a successful alternative to the 
old 1936 plan for constructing three big 
dry reservoir dams in the Otsego County 
area. 

At my request, the U.S. Army Engi- 
neers also moved in promptly on July 29 
when flash floodwaters hit the village 
of Unadilla, and they are currently 
studying the possibility of Federal help 
to Unadilla for rebuilding needed flood 
control works. é 

“GLOVE AND CARPET IMPORT PROBLEMS 


Several major strides forward were 
made in Congress in the fight against 
destructive low-cost foreign import 
competition, especially in the glove and 
carpet industries. This progress was 
largely the result of the actions of two 
congressional groups, of which I have 
been a charter member, formed to com- 
bat excessive imports. One of our 


groups, headed by the chairman of the 


House Armed Services Committee, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], 
paid several visits to the White House, 
conferring with the President and with 
some of his tep advisers, seeking help 
and relief. 

The biggest developments of the year 
along this line were the two favorable 
decisions handed down by the Tariff 
Commission, one in the baseball case, the 
other in the Wilton and Velvet carpets 
case. In both instances, the Commis- 
sion reversed its earlier decision and rec- 
ommended additional tariff protection. 
Although final approval of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations has been delayed 
by the President to permit the submis- 
sion of additional evidence, I am most 
hopeful that in the end he will approve 
them both, and thereby demonstrate his 
~ determination to make the escape clause 
of the Trade Act really work. And so, 
-in comparison with events of the last 
few years these have been promising 
happenings indeed. 


COOPERATION WITH THE PRESIDENT 


One major reason for the substantial 
amount of constructive legislation 
adopted by Congress this year was the 
unusually high level of cooperation be- 
tween Congress and the new President. 
Mr. Kennedy was never too busy to wel- 
come a visit from a Congressman with 
a problem to discuss—or even, as I dis- 
covered, with just a baseball from the 
Baseball Hall of Fame in Cooperstown 
to be autographed. 

In general, I supported the President’s 
program in Congress this year. I did so 
for two reasons. First, because it was 
directed at what I regarded as the two 
absolutely vital goals of restoring jobs 
and business at home, and building an 
invulnerable deterrent to Communist 
aggression abroad; and second, because 
I believed most strongly that any Prési- 


dent, especially a new one, deserves a 


fair and reasonable opportunity to get 
his program underway. In this same 
spirit I supported a good deal of Mr. 
Eisenhower's program, too, in the last 
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expanded defense and space programs, 
which were, as I have mentioned, sup- 
ported virtually unanimously by Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate of both 


Congress, and I refused to join in at- 
tacks on his conduct of foreign affairs 
over such things as the U-2 incident. 
In this Congress I similarly believed it 
was essential for us to back up President 
Kennedy’s request for greater long- 
range leeway in the administration of 
our mutual security measures, and his 
proposal for a Peace Corps and a new 
Arms Control Agency. We live in peril- 
ous days today, and in the conduct of 
our foreign policy, we must, I believe, 
speak with one, clear, firm voice. 
FARM POLICIES . 


As the representative of a major dairy 
and poultry farming area in upstate New 
York, I found myself this year one of 
the few Congressmen of my party in the 
whole northeastern section of our coun- 
try whose district included major farm- 


ing regions. In fact, not a single New 


York State Congressman was on the 
House Agriculture Committee this year. 

A number of events have been helpful 
to the farm area of our district in this 
session, for example, the expanded school 
milk program, the increased use of farm 
surpluses abroad, the action of the Agri- 
culture Department in boosting the price 
of class III manufacturing milk, and the 
public hearing on possible further boosts 
in this class III price. 

I did not, however, support the feed 
grain bill or the omnibus farm bill, be- 
cause of the effect which I believe these 
pieces of legislation would have on farm 
costs in New York State at a time when 
real relief for our own dairy farmers is 
still a long way off. It seems to me 
shortsighted for the Department to help 
grain farmers in the Middle West with- 
out making corresponding protection 
available to the equally important inter- 
ests of dairy and poultry farmers in New 
York State. 

DEFEAT FOR THE MILK SANITATION BILL 


I am pleased to report success once 
again this year in my perennial fight to 
kill off the so-called milk sanitation bill. 
This measure would, under the guise of 
setting up health standards, actually 
make it possible for midwestern dairy 
farmers to flood New York State markets 
with their “tired midwestern milk,” 
thereby depressing still further the in- 
come of New York State farmers. I can 
report that following my own testimony 
against the bill this year, it has been 
bottled up in committee for still another 
year. 

ANTICRIME BILLS 

As a former mayor who gained some 
experience in office fighting against or- 
ganized crime and racketeering, I was 
especially pleased that Congress this year 
passed by an overwhelming vote three 
pieces of legislation I had joined in spon- 
soring and which had been requested by 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy to 
break up interstate criminal and racket- 
eering organizations. 

BUDGET, FISCAL MATTERS, AND THE GOLD 

OUTFLOW 


While Treasury experts estimate that 


fiscal year 1961 will end up with a budget 


deficit, which usually happens in a re- 
cession year, there are a number of en- 
couraging matters to be kept in mind. 
First, about three-quarters of the ex- 
pected $6 billion deficit stems from our 
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major parties. Most of the balance 
went for antirecession measures, a top 
emergency item. 

Second, the total deficit expected from 
the current recession, about $8 billion, 
compares very favorably with the over- 
all deficit of $15 billion that was left over 
from the recession. 

Third, while overall Government 
spending was up somewhat this past 
year, the percentage of our total na- 
tional income spent for Federal Govern- 
ment purposes was actually smaller than 
in the preceding year, which means that — 
the public sector of our economy has not 
expanded in relation to the private sector 
during this past session of Congress, but 
just the opposite. 

Fourth, President Kennedy’s fiscal pol- 
icies have now completely stopped the 
dangerous outflow of American gold 
supplies that was underway at the end 
of last year. Now, by contrast, gold is 
moving back into our country, a most 
encouraging indication of fiscal stability. 


CONCLUSION | 


While this session of Congress, this 
first Kennedy Congress, has been a gen- 
uinely productive one, much remains to 
be done, for example, in the field of 
health insurance and education. The 
whole reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram is also up for reconsideration in 
1962. These problems lie ahead of us . 
to be dealt with in the second session of 
the 87th Congress which opens on Jan- 
uary 10. 

In the meantime, I want to express 
my thanks and appreciation to all who 
have written me to express their views, 
to those whose cooperation made our 
annual questionnaire a success once | 
again, and to those whose advice and 
assistance have made the job of being a 
Congressman more effective. It has 
been an honor once again to serve as 
your Representative in Washington. 

In the weeks ahead I look forward to 
meeting and talking with all of you in 
the course of my regular open air office 
hours and my other visits around our 
district. My Schenectady office, FR 4— 
4000, is always open to serve you, and 
my Washington office, CA 4-3121, exten- 
sion 5076, will also remain open daily 
during the recess. At both locations my 
staff and I stand ready to be of service 


to you at any time and in any way we 


can. 


Project More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I should 
like to call the attention of Members of 
Congress to Project More, a new pro- 
gram of public service that is being un- 
dertaken by the American Academy of 
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General Practice, the Nation’s second 
largest medical association and the offi- 
cial organization of family doctors. 
Through its membership of 27,000 phy- 
sicians, the academy is launching a 
nationwide program to recruit talented 
young students to careers as physicians. 
As a first step,.a pilot study will begin 
in November 1961, in Omaha, Nebr., and 
Binghamton, N.Y. 

Through Project More, the American 
Academy of General Practice will provide 
the means and stimulus to enable the 
medical profession, and individual doc- 
tors at the local level, to compete on a 
positive basis with other sciences for the 
qualified students of the Nation. While 
indicators point more and more conclu- 
sively toward an overall physician short- 
age, the situation in the family doctor 
ranks is desperately critical right now, 
especially in less densely populated 
areas. This is true in the face of mount- 


ing public demand for the family doctor, 


who cares for the individual as a person 
and the family as a unit. 

Project More is divided into two si- 
multaneous phases. The first is direct 
doctor-to-student presentation of the 
medical career story to junior and senior 
high school students through a formal 
program in the schools, and, beyond the 
students, to their parents and commu- 
nity citizenry through civic and service 


club speeches, television and radio. ap-. 


pearances, and other means. The sec- 

ond phase is a program of publicity and 

promotion designed to create public 
awareness on as wide a scale as possible. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
commend the American Academy of 
General Practice for the splendid public 
service they are undertaking with Proj- 
ect More. I know that their efforts will 
help to bring better medical care and 
more medical care to our fellow citizens, 
now and in the future. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD a 
special report on Project More that 
appeared in the July 31, 1961, issue of 
the Headquarters Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Academy of General Practice. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

PROJECT MORE, A CONTINUING PHYSICIAN RE- 
CRUITMENT PROGRAM OF 
ACADEMY OF GENERAL PRACTICE 

DESCRIPTION 

Project More is a program of mechanics 
designed to assist chapters of the American 
Academy of General Practice to engage in 
the recruitment of medical students in the 
various communities of the United States 
- where their members are located. In addi- 
tion, it will be used as the tangible hook 
on which to base national and local pub- 
_licity, which will, in turn, provide a stimu- 


lation to participants to continue and ex- 


pand their efforts. 

Project More will begin on a trial basis 
in November 1961, and continue 1 month. 
Activities of a concentrated nature, which 
will be microcosmic of the national program, 
will be conducted in two test cities. These 
test cities will be Binghamton, N.Y., and 
Omaha, Nebr. Following the studies, which 
will take place as nearly simultaneously as 


possible, experience data from each will be . 


collated, analyzed, and included in a master 
plan which will be prepared at academy 
headquarters and made available to all State 
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chapters of the American Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice. 

Project More is a doctors’ program. It 
will be conducted by physicians because it 
is the academy’s belief that doctors are 
the best recruiters of future doctors. Mem- 
bers of the academy, initially in the test 
cities and later in the national program, will 
form Project More task forces and conduct 
the program under the direction of a local 
coordinator. Material to be used in the 
program will be prepared by the academy 
headquarters staff. In addition, the head- 
quarters staff will have overall responsibility 
for the national and local publicity pro- 
grams, conducting the former directly and 
the latter through the local project coor- 
dinator. 


Project More presently will be aimed at 


junior and senior high school students. Ul- 
timately, it is expected that it will be ex- 
panded to include junior high school stu- 
dents and students in liberal arts colleges. 
An important part of the program at the 
local level will be a junior preceptorship 
segment in which students selected by 
school career-guidance authorities will 
spend a day in a depth association with indi- 
vidual members of the task force. These 
students later will prepare essays outlining 
their experiences and feelings toward a 
physician career which will be judged by a 
local panel of judges, the best selected, and 
then the two top ones from each test com- 
munity judged by a national panel. The 
winner of this national selection will re- 


ceive a prize consistent with-the scope and — 


intent of Project More. 3 

Project More is an official program of the 
American Academy of General Practice. It 
was conceived as a first step toward fore- 
stalling the imminently threatening doctor 
shortage, particularly the critical shortage of 
American family physicians. As the Nation’s 
second largest medical association and the 
official organization of family doctors, the 
academy recognizes its obligation to the citi- 
zens and families of the United States and 
will begin to discharge this obligation with 
Project More. The project was officially 
sanctioned by the congress of delegates of 
the academy at the annual scientific assem- 
bly in Miami Beach in April, 1961. 


PLAN OF ACTION (TEST CITIES) 


Project More will be conducted in the 
test cities within the framework of the fol- 
lowing specific plan of action. This plan 
of action is a study plan and will be added 
to and/or subtracted from the national plan 
as the individual segments give evidence of 
usefulness in practice in the test cities. 
These test activities will be conducted with 
the full knowledge and assistance of the 
test-city school systems as well as with the 


- sanction of the local governments and medi- 


cal and other involved organizations in these 
cities. The groundwork for sanction by these 
groups is being laid at the present time. 


The test plan 


Proclamation of “M.D. Career Month”: 
act of the city council, this proclamation will 
be made to launch officially the month-long 
program in the test cities. This will consti- 
tute the official recognition by the cities of 
Binghampton and Omaha of the fact that 
Project More will be conducted in these 
communities during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1961. 

Inauguratory address to student audien- 
ces: Task force members will inaugurate 
Project More in the test-city high schools 
in addresses to assembled junior and senior 
classes, explaining the fact that the project 
is being launched on a test basis in the two 
cities and outlining the aspects of the month- 
long campaign and the purpose of the na- 
tional project. 


Formation of future physicians’ groups: 


Interested and curious students in each high 
school will be enrolled, with assistance from 
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counseling authorities, in future physician 
groups known as “Ars Medica” groups. These 
will form the hard core of the student audi- 
ence with which the task force will work 
during the bulk of “M.D. Career Month.” 
Membership will not necessarily be limited 
by academic qualifications, but rather by ex- 
pressed interest or curiosity about a physi- 
cian career. | 

It is contemplated that these “Ars Medica” 
groups will meet three times during the first 
2 weeks for approximately 1 hour each time. 
The first session will consist of an introduc- 
tion to medicine; the second, a discussion of 
medical education, and the third, an im- 
promptu discussion of the pros and cons of 
medical practice, with a question and answer 
period. There will be one session during the 
third week which will be devoted to a tour 
of hospitals and other medical facilities. A 
single session the fourth week will consist of 
an entertainment period such as a picnic or 
coke party for the entire group, and will fea- 
ture informal discussions with task force 
members. 

Formation of “junior preceptorship” 
groups: These groups will be selected on the 
basis of interest and/or curiosity from among 
scholastically qualified students in the “Ars 
Medica” groups. School authorities, includ- 
ing career counselors and English instructors, 
will determine these selections. These stu- 
dents, who will be the most likely candidates, 
will be given the opportunity of spending 
a day in close association with individual 
members of the task fo These “precep-_ 
torship” activities will the heart of the 
program and careful personal attention will 
be accorded them by members of the task 
force. This will not be a matter of having 
a student “sit in the waiting room waiting 
for the doctor” the whole day, but rather 
will be a matter of as close association as 
possible between the two participants as to 
patient conferences, attention to the medical 
library, hospital rounds, house calls, and 
even to the extent of spending an evening 
with the physician in his home. Each par- 
ticipant will be thoroughly briefed as to how 
the day’s activities should be conducted, and 
it is hoped that the association will provide 
a platform from which a close personal 
friendship between physician and candidate 
may grow. Not only will the “preceptee’’ be 
alert to the physician’s daily-activities, with 
an eye to the production of an essay, but, 
also, the physician will be measuring the 
student against a yardstick for future 
doctors based on his own experience and 
a profile provided by the academy. 

Essays prepared by “preceptees” will be 
judged by a panel of judges selected from 
among thought leaders in the community. 
A winner will be chosen from among pre- 
ceptees in each test community and the two 
resultant winners then will be judged by a 
national panel, with the winner of this com- 
petition receiving an appropriate prize. 
Finale dinners honoring “junior preceptees” 
and their parents in each community will 
be held to mark conclusion of the month’s 
activities and to announce the winners of 
the essay contest. 

Promotion of Project More: Promotion of 
the project in the test cities will be launched 
with the proclamation by the city govern- 
ment and continued throughout the month- 
long program. It will be conducted in the 
test community simultaneously with the de- 
velopment of the program, and on the na- 
tional level as nearly simultaneously as 
possible. 

Promotional activities in test cities 


News and feature stories in daily and 
weekly newspapers. 

Appearances by task force members on 
television and radio programs. 

References to the project by clergy in 
church activities. 

Coverage in industrial house organs. 
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Addresses to service and civic groups by 
task force members. 

Coverage in chamber of commerce and 
other organizational bulletins. 

Tie-ins with local merchant advertising. 

Mil again promotion in drug and retail out- 
ts. 
Literature in physicians’ waiting rooms. 

Letters from task force members to pa- 
tients, outlining Project More and request- 
ing interested sons and daughters to make 
appointments for discussion. 

National promotional activities 

Coverage in medical journals published by 
the academy, and other national medical 
publications. 

News and feature coverage by national 
wire services. 

Feature coverage by national lay maga- 
zines. 

News and feature coverage by network 
television and radio. 

Arrangements have already been made for 
much of the national coverage. The local 
promotion will be developed during the sum- 
mer and early fall and will be timed to begin 
breaking as soon as the program opens in 
November. It then will be carried on 
throughout the program on a coordinated 
basis. 


Report to the Fifth District 
of Massachusetts 


OF REMARKS 
F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just concluded a long and strenuous 
session—the longest since 1951 at the 
peak of the Korean conflict. As a new 
Member, I want to express my gratitude 
to the House leadership for its courtesy 
and helpfulness to me. I also want to 
thank the good people of the Fifth Mas- 

sachusetts District who have helped me 
immeasurably’ in my work here in the 
Congress by sharing with me their sug- 
gestions and their criticisms, by ayer 
me know of their apprehensions and 
their hopes. I am grateful to them for 
the sympathetic reception accorded my 
first 9 months of service. 
; Throughout this session I have kept in 
direct touch with the people I am privi- 
leged to represent through newsletters, 
radio talks, and frequent trips to my dis- 
trict. I have maintained an office in 
Lowell at 15 Kearney Square and another 
at 1705 Federal Building in Boston to 
better serve those constituents of the 
district who reside in the metropolitan 
area. Only by keeping close to the 
source Of all government power—the 
voters themselves—can honest, reliable 
representation be possible. 

This, then, is my first annual report to 

the Fifth District of Massachusetts, the 
area which gave birth to the liberties we 
COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 

Early in the session the House leader- 
ship assigned me to two committees: the 
Committee on Government Operations 
and the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. The former includes serv- 
ice on the Military Operations Subcom- 
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mittee, one of the most powerful bodies 
in. the Congress, which audits the ex- 
penditure of defense funds, seeking al- 
ways to eliminate waste and inefficiency 
in the expenditure of more than one-half 
of our Federal budget outlay. Within the 
scope of this subcommittee’s responsibil- 
ity also falls our civil defense program. 
The Merchant Marine Committee as- 
signment permits me to keep an active 
eye on many matters directly affecting 
our great port of Boston and our New 
England shipbuilding industry. | 
LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


From the very outset, the lst session 
ef the 87th Congress was darkened by 
the lengthening shadow of the Kremlin. 
The tragedy of Cuba, the erosion of free 
soil in Laos, the deteriorating Berlin sit- 
uation, the chaos in Africa—all were 
telescoped within the first 9 months of 
1961. Within constitutional] limitations, 
the Congress worked to lift the Commu- 
nist shadow. 

We granted a special $500 million 
Latin American appropriation, and $100 
million for Chilean disaster relief, as 
requested in 1960 by President Eisen- 
hower and recommended again by Presi- 
dent Kennedy this year. We passed a 
foreign-aid bill designed to meet the 
needs of people fighting communism on 
the one hand, and poverty and hunger 
on the other. While granting the Presi- 
dent a generous contingency fund and 
the power to program development loans 
on a 5-year basis, Congress prudently 
retained its responsibility to review the 
program each year. 

In an attempt to carry freedom’s mes- 
sage to the people of newly merging na- 
tions, to work side by side with them in 
developing their full potential, we cre- 
ated a Peace Corps. We also supported 
the establishment of a U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, to search 
for workable, effective approaches to the 
solution of the world’s problems. 

As we intensified our peaceful offensive 
against Communist ambitions, we stead- 
fastly continued our efforts to maintain 
a strong deterrent force—a defensive 
strength so powerful that it will con- 
tinue to hold any would-be aggressor at 
bay. When the President called for ad- 
ditional defense funds as the Berlin crisis 
took shape, Congress responded readily 
and unanimously. In all, we granted a 
record-breaking peacetime total of $47.6 
billion for the Department of Defense. 

Without a single dissenting vote, the 
House of Representatives made clear its 
opposition to the recognition of Red 
China and its admission to the ae 
Nations. 

DOMESTIC ISSUES 

‘While the Congress displayed a gen- 
erally united front on foreign affairs, 
there was considerable division among 
Members of both parties on homefront 
legislation. 

I supported the minimum wage in- 
crease with the hope that it would bring 
into closer competitive range those 
States which have lured away so much 
of our Mew England industry through 
low-wage inducements. 

When the Congress considered the 
area redevelopment bill, I warned my 
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colleagues that it could open the door to 
federally subsidized raids on existing 
industries. Fortunately, antipirating 
guarantees were written into the legis- 
lation, and I voted for the bill as it 
passed the House, although I preferred, 
and worked actively in support of, a sub- 
‘stitute proposal which would not only 
have reduced the drain on the Federal 
Treasury, but would also have provided 
more meaningful assistance to those 
areas which most urgently need it. Af- 
ter the bill emerged from the Senate and 
came back to the House from confer- 
ence, it contained what I regarded as 
dangerous and unnecessary back-door 
spending provisions. ‘This factor, cou- 
pled with my earlier misgivings about 
the bill, prompted me to vote against the 
conference report. 

Another major dispute arose when the 
Congress was called upon to choose be- 
tween a $1.1 billion continuation of the 


housing program and a vastly expanded 


bill with an inflated price tag of $8.8 
billion. I voted for the measure which 
would have continued all existing pro- 
grams, and against the massive commit- 
tee bill, following the clear mandate of 
President Kennedy only a few weeks 


earlier when he pleaded with the Con- 


gress not to expand his proposals and 
to “hold tightly to prudent fiscal 
standards.” 

We were successful in preventing an 
all-out abdication of power to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, but the farm legisla- 
tion which was passed still was costly and 
entwined in redtape, a hangover from 
depression and war days when high sup- 
ports and rigid controls were inaugu- 
rated. We were, however, able to block 
an administration proposal to sell US. 
farm products, subsidized by American 
taxpayers, to Russia. 

The Federal aid to education bill end- 
ed in deadlock in the very Rules Com- 
mittee I had voted to expand earlier in 
the session in the hope that the House 
would have an opportunity to work its 
will on every major issue to come before 
it. The House itself refused to be steam- 
rollered into debate on a hastily con- 
trived measure which was brought to 
the floor after but a few minutes’ con- 
sideration by the Education Committee, 
and under rules which severely restricted 
adequate consideration of a highly com- 
plicated subject. Many wholehearted 
supporters of Federal school aid in both 


parties opposed the consideration of this 


makeshift bill. Even the National Edu- 
cation Association, which has worked so. 
hard over the years for school aid legis- 
lation, labeled it a bad bill. I worked 
diligently for legislation to continue 
necessary and just aid to impacted school 
areas, and was pleased when the Con- 
gress enacted a bill practically identical 
to one I filed in February to achieve this 
purpose. In company with the over- 
whelming majority of my colleagues, I 
supported continuation of the vitally im- 
portant National Defense Education Act. 

I supported the water pollution con- 
trol program; the extension of unem- 
ployment benefits to jobless workers and © 
to their dependent children; the motion 
to eliminate the wartime excise tax on 
transportation; the bill to create the 
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Cape Cod National Seashore; the move 
to eliminate funds for the Hanford Re- 
actor Plant, which I believe would have 
been an unwarranted intrusion in the 
field of private endeavor, and the pro- 


“posal to continue the Civil Rights Com- 


mission for another 2 years—although, 
like many other Members, I was deeply 
disappointed in the administration’s ap- 
parent indifference to civil rights legis- 
lation. 
MORSE LEGISLATION 

During this first session I introduced 
a total of 33 public and private bills and 
resolutions. Some of these measures 
evidenced my support of identical bills 
introduced earlier, others were original 
with me. Among them were a bill to 
create a U.S. Agency for World Peace and 
Security, ultimately passed by the Con- 
gress under the title of the Agency for 
Arms Control and Disarmament; a pro- 
posal to provide credit toward retirement 
for periods of hospitalization for service- 
connected disabilities immediately fol- 
lowing discharge from military service; 
legislation to provide a long overdue in- 
crease in veterans’ compensation for dis- 
ability incurred during active military 
service; a plan to expand oceanographic 
research activities of the Department of 
the Interior; a bill to grant to self-em- 
ployed persons the same tax deferment 
privileges on money put aside for pension 
purposes as now enjoyed by employed 
persons—identical, by the way, to a bill 
which passed the House and now is pend- 
ing in the Senate; legislation to author- 
ize wider distribution of books and other 
instruction material for the blind; a res- 
olution to create a House Select Commit- 
tee on Urban Affairs; the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore proposal; the bill, to 
which I previously referred, to extend for 
2 years Federal assistance in the con- 
struction and operation of schools in 
areas affected by Federal activities; a 
resolution calling on the United Nations 
to conduct free elections in the Baltic 
nations; and a resolution to name our 
Bedford Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital in honor of the late beloved Con- 
gresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers. 

Hearings before my Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee prompted me to 
draft H.R. 8404, which would allow a 50- 
percent tax writeoff on construction of 
home fallout shelters. The financial 
problems which may confront the 250,- 
000 reservists who may be ealled to 


active duty inspired H.R. 8470, my bill to 


provide a moratorium on principal pay- 
ments on federally insured or guaranteed 
mortgages for reservists and guardsmen 
called to active duty who are unable to 
make such payments while serving. 

I was particularly pleased when, late 
in the session, my colleagues in the 


. House joined in unanimous support of 


my resolution’to place a bust of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the beloved former 
Speaker of the House, Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., in the rotunda of the Old House 
Office Building. 


HOMEWORK 
There are many facets to the job of 
representing a district of 475,000 people. 
Fascinating and important as the legis- 
lative tasks are, I find that the efforts I 
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am able to put forth to aid the Fifth Dis- 
trict bring equal satisfaction. | 

Our district reflects the economic 
character of the entire Commonwealth 


of Massachusetts. We are heavily de- 


pendent upon industry. In recent years 
we have seen our traditional sources of 
employment drift to low-drift States. 
We have come out second-best in the 
textile import situation. We must seek 
remedies for these problems. I have 
taken the floor of the House to call for a 


-commonsense approach to trade mat- 


ters, so that the essentiality of our do- 
mestic textile industry and the plight of 
our own textile workers will be ignored 
no longer. -I am actively working with a 


group of colleagues to find affirmative 


answers to the questions involved in re- 
training workers to acquire new employ- 
ment skills. I have been gratified that 
some $250 million new defense contracts 
have come to our district since January. 

Working closely with civic, business, 
and labor leaders, I sponsored a confer- 
ence here in Washington last summer to 
bring together private citizens and top 
Government figures, experts in the fields 
of defense procurement, housing, area 
redevelopment, small business, and 
trade. From the generous comments I 
received from those who participated, it 
was a smashing success. Plans are al- 
ready underway for a second conference 
in 1962. 

A splendid example of appropriate 
Federal, State, local cooperation oc- 
curred when the tragic fire struck the 
town of Ayer in June. When I learned 
of the catastrophe, I arranged an emer- 
gency conference in Washington be- 


tween Ayer officials, Governor Volpe, our 


two Massachusetts Senators, and repre- 
sentatives of Federal agencies which 
possibly could provide assistance. Ayer 
is getting back on its feet, primarily 
through its own inspiring initiative, with 
the proper encouragement of other levels 
of government. 

Last June, I urged the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to es- 
tablish the Northeast Water Pollution 
Research Laboratory, authorized in the 
1961 Water Pollution Act, in Lowell. We 
have the misfortune to have one of the 
Nation’s most badly polluted rivers, the 
Merrimack, in our district. With our 
magnificent Lowell Technological In- 
stitute, and the facilities and resources 
of so many other outstanding univer- 
sities and colleges within easy reach, 
Lowell provides an ideal and logical lo- 
cation for the facility. Senator Salton- 
stall has vigorously supported this effort 
since its inception and we were joined 
by Senator Ben Smith in a joint plea to 
Secretary Ribicoff in the closing days of 
the session. I have received word that 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will call upon my office for 
assistance in arranging an inspection 
tour of the area. 

Although the President’s budget had 
called for a 1962 appropriation of but 
$500,000 for the Minuteman National 
Park in the heart of Middlesex County, 
it became apparent that an accelerated 
program of land acquisition would ulti- 
mately reduce overall costs because of the 
rapidly increasing land values in the 
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area. With the vigorous support of Sen- 
ator SALTONSTALL and Majority Leader 
JOHN McCorMACK, we obtained congres- 
sional and Presidential approval of a 
1962 budget for the park of $2.5 million. 
There is no doubt that this action will 
significantly hasten the completion of 
the park which will preserve for posterity 
the battlegrounds where our struggle for 
independence began. 

One of the first tasks I undertook after 
taking office was a vigorous campaign to 
ease residual oil restrictions. Industrial 
expansion has been discouraged by the 
severe controls on residual imports; in- 
dustrial fuel costs have soared. Resi- 
dual oil costs skyrocketed by more than 
$118 million in 1 year alone because of 
Government-inflicted quotas. I have 
asked the Attorney General to determine 
if this quota system has not resulted in 
a Government-sponsored violation of 
antitrust laws. I have also urged the 
House Small Business Committee to con- 
sider the dilemma of New England resi- 
dual oil users at the same time it investi- 
gates the problems facing domestic oil 
and coal producers. 

One of the most enjoyable parts of my 
job is sitting down with the people I have 
the honor to represent in Washington. 
Nearly 2,000 folks from home stopped by 
my office in room 136 of the Old House 
Office Building during the session. It is 
always a pleasure to help arrange ap- 
pointments if a constituent is in town on 
business with the Federal Government, 
or tours of our various historic shrines, 
if it is a pleasure trip. 

In retrospect, the ist session of the 
87th Congress—in fact the entire year 
of 1961—was a critical period. Never 
before has there been such an urgent 
necessity for responsible Government. — 
Convinced of the right of the people of 
my district te know firsthand of the 
issues that the Congress has considered 
and of the activities of the man they 
have chosen to represent them, I have 
prepared this report in recognition of my 
responsibility to them. 

I earnestly hope that it will inspire an 
even greater interest in the business of 
government, for not without a lively, 
personal interest on the part of all our 
citizens in the conduct of public affairs, 
can we expect our freedom long to 
endure. 


Prospects in Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, because 
the public power issue occupied so much 
time and attention on the part of both 
the House and Senate this year, it would 
seem appropriate that the final issue 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD contain at 
least a brief review of developments that 
have occurred since adjournment. One 
of the most persistent phases of this con- 
troversy involved the proposal to erect 
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steam-generating facilities at the Han- 
ford plutonium reactor. 

The House successfully resisted efforts 
to force. American taxpayers to con- 
tribute $95 million for construction of 
an 800,000-kilowatt powerplant at Han- 
ford; not satisfied with this definitive 
decision against the Federal Govern- 
ment’s further intrusion into the electric 
power field, Hanford proponents came 
back with a watered-down version that 
would have cost the U.S. Treasury a mere 
$58 million for a 400,000-kilowatt sta- 
tion. The House responded with an 
- overwhelming 251 to 155 vote in opposi- 
tion to this idea. 

Under the circumstances, the average 
citizen might assume that public power 
addicts would be satisfied to permit Han- 
ford to lie dormant for the remainder of 
the 87th Congress, if not for all time. 
- Certainly the House left no doubt as to 
its opinion of the project. According to 
a published report, howewer, in some 
quarters there is reluctance to accept our 
decision. 

Why the House should be suspect of 
caprice in this matter is not immediately 
definable. Perhaps proponents feel we 
can be persuaded to revise our appraisal 
on the theory that the U.S. Government 
is going to be in a position to venture 
out more recklessly with the taxpayers’ 
contributions in the years immediately 
ahead. If such is the case, the basis for 
these hopes is not generally clear. 

At the present time we must suffer 
through the largest debt in all history, 
with no relief anticipated. Interest 
alone amounts to approximately $10 bil- 
lion a year. In the face of this gloomy 
picture, the heavily burdened taxpayer 
would logically expect responsible Gov- 
ernment officials to make every effort to 
Keep nonessential spending to a mini- 
mum. If, somewhere in the administra- 
tion, a method of reducing military ex- 
penditures without jeopardizing the de- 
fense structure has been devised, the plan 
will unquestionably receive a unani- 
mously enthusiastic welcome throughout 


our land. In no event, however, should 


any ensuing savings be invested in bu- 
reaucratic enterprises of the Hanford 
variety. 

Mr. Speaker, any substantial reduc- 
tion of expenses for military purposes is 
as improbable as the sudden conversion 
of Khrushchev to Christianity. We 
hope and pray for such a miracle, but 
we are too practical to expect it. The 
free nations of the world are in for a 
long struggle unless the tension explodes 
and envelops the world in another holo- 
caust. Recognizing the severity. of this 
struggle against the totalitarian plan for 
destruction of all governments outside 
the Red orbit, Congress and the execu- 
tive department have a moral obliga- 
tion to conduct the Nation’s affairs in 
the most efficient manner possible and 
to eliminate all extravagances, particu- 
larly wherein issues are clearly divorced 
from the national security. 

It was disturbing to read that one 
of the Senate sponsors of Hanford was 
quoted as saying he will “never give up” 
in his efforts to prevail upon Congress 
to establish the project to which the 
House has repeatedly objected. Now it 
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becomes obvious that we who have joined 
together in blocking this wasteful bu- 
reaucratic creation must resign ourselves 
to the fact that we are likely to be ex- 
posed again to the same pressure to 
which we were subjected when the pub- 
lic power enthusiasts went to work on 
us last year. Unfortunately, much of the 
propaganda in favor of Hanford origi- 
nates within Government departments 
and is, therefore, being subsidized by the 
taxpayer. One of these days Congress 
may finally have had its fill of these 
methods and refuse to appropriate funds 
that are, in effect, being used in an at- 
tempt to unbalance the balance of power 
which was established to guarantee this 
Nation’s welfare and integrity. Mean- 
while let us be prepared for another 
bureaucratic onset in 1962. 

Two editorials which have appeared 
in newspapers published in the State of 
Washington in the past several weeks 
are highly relevant to the Hanford con- 
*troversy. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be included in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. The one 
published by the Centralia, Wash., 
Chronicle on September 13, which is a 
reprint of a Long View, Wash., Daily 
News, needs to be studied carefully in 
the light of statements made in the 
House and Senate with respect to the 
availability of coal in the Northwest. 
The distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLIFrIreLp] on July 12 made 
this statement in the course of his re- 
marks in favor of the Hanford power- 
plant: 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to insert a statement on the relation of 


the Hanford reactor electric generating fa- 


cilities and the development of coal re- 
sources in the Northwest. You will note 
that the Northwest uses very little coal, and 
the Hanford installation itself is the big- 
gest user. In the future, the use of coal 
cannot support the major power require- 
ments of the area. 


Figures provided by the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey show Washington alone has 
in excess of 30 billion tons of recoverable 
coal reserves, which in the overall are 
but a small part of the generous supplies 
with which the United States has been 
blessed. Only last week the Associated 
Press reported that the Geological Sur- 
vey’s latest estimates place recoverable 
coal at 830 billion tons for the Nation as 
a whole. In addition to the vast store- 
house in Washington itself, there are 
more than 100 billion tons of recoverable 
reserves in Montana, 46 billion tons in 
Utah, 60 billion tons in Wyoming, and 40 
billion.tons in Colorado. 


The United Mine Workers of America | 


have opposed Hanford with good cause. 
The president of district 10, with head- 
quarters in Renton, Wash., issued public 
protests against a subsized powerplant 
that would take away from miners, rail- 
road men, truckers, and employees of 
numerous allied industries the opportu- 
nity to earn a livelihood for their fam- 
ilies. The editorial to which I refer defi- 
nitely confirms the UMWA hopes for a 
better tomorrow through expansion of 
Washington coal industries. 

I remind my colleagues that the coal 
industry of the Northwest would not be 
the exclusive loser to a subsidized Han- 
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ford powerplant. One of the avowed 
objectives of the Department of the In- 
terior’s grandiose scheme in supporting 
Hanford is the long-range power grid to 
carry electricity through a series of ex- 
changes from the Pacific coast to the 
Mississippi valley. Thus Hanford con- 
stitutes a direct threat to coal producers 
in the Midwest. Furthermore, through 
the proposed intertie grid system, even 


the electric powerplants in my district 


could eventually be deprived of market 
outlets because of the allegedly harmless 
but admittedly extravagant Hanford 
plan. 

The other editorial which I include 
herewith, from the Boise, Idaho, States- 
man, presents a brief but concise sum- 
mary of the philosophy of public versus 
private power. As stated, private indus- 
try has met every obligation for indus- 
trial power and has paid enormous Fed- 
eral ‘taxes that have been misused, in 
part, to create Federal competition 
through such facilities as are now en- 
visioned for Hanford. | 
Light Co. in Pittsburgh illustrated its 
advertisement in the Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette of October 3 with dramatic 
drawings of the extent to which Amer- 
ica’s investor-owned light and power 
companies have taken care of rising re- 
quirements and will handle whatever 
needs develop in the ensuing years. In 
1930 there were 150,000 miles of trans- 
mission lines, a figure that rose to 364,000 
miles in 1959 and will reach half a mil- 
lion miles by 1970. The electric com- 
panies will add more than $7 billion in 
transmission facilities in the present dec- 
ade. This money will come from the 
voluntary investments of American citi- 
zens who believe in the free competitive 


economy that built this Nation to the > 


greatest power on earth in less than 2 
centuries. Bureaucratic intrusion is the 
surest way to throttle industry progress, 
destroy investor confidence, and dim 
America’s outlook for the years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider myself a sin- 
cere friend of the West. During the 
past several years I have received hun- 
dreds of letters from residents of com- 
munities from the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Ocean commending me for 
my efforts to preserve the natural beauty 
of western areas threatened by unnec- 
essary and devastating Federal wrecking 
projects. I have had scores of callers 
in my office who are in enthusiastic 
sympathy with my philosophy but would 
not want to be publicly identified with 
opposition to bureaucratic plans because 
of the fear of reprisal. 

My first obligation is to the 22d Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, but I shall always 
support legislation designed to benefit 
the national welfare. The proposed 
powerplant at Hanford would be unfair 
because it would directly subsidize com-.- 
petition for hard-pressed regions else- 
where in the country where new indus- 
try is badly needed but where no similar 
federally provided advantage of low- 
cost power prevails. 

There are many other factors weigh- 
ing against Hanford, Mr. Speaker. 
They were reflected in the several House 
votes during the session just closed and 
need not be repeated here. But it ap- 
pears obvious that this file of objections 
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must be kept at hand and resubmitted 
for public display if the Hanford pro- 
posal is resurrected as indicated. 
The newspaper editorials follow: 
[From the Boise (Idaho) Statesman, 
Sept. 20, 1961] 


PuBLIC POWER LIGHT Dims 


The refusal of the House of Representa- 
tives to approve a plutonium reactor at Han- 
ford, Wash., to produce electricity has 
started a new line of protest from the public 
power proponents that is amusing. The 
Portiand Oregonian views the Hanford re- 
fusal as evidence that Congress is opposed 
to growth in the Northwest. The Oregonian 
reasons that there “is abject fear that it 
(the Northwest) will take industries away 
from their districts and States.” Continu- 
ing, the Oregonian says: 

“If this be true (and how else can this 
vote be interpreted?) the Northwest may 
expect similar opposition to new Federal 
multipurpose projects ineluding electricity 
(which repays its own cost and helps irri- 
gation). It may expect congressional pres- 
sure to increase the Bonneville Power rate 
to further restrict industrial expansion. It 
may expect raiding of our power resources 
from other areas. 3 

“Those who thought the Federal Govern- 
ment never should have started development 
of the Columbia Basin’s resources—for flood 
control, navigation, irrigation, and power— 
evidently have gained some recruits in the 
House. The drive is to keep the Northwest 
in colonial status, a vacation land, a semi- 
wilderness, a place to visit but not to settle, 
a region unable to find enough jobs for its 
children.” 

The Oregonian offers new and different 
reasoning than any we have read before. 
Apparently it has been concluded in the 
Columbia Basin area that the Government 
is obligated to forever spend more and more 
millions of money provided by the entire 
Nation for the public power subsidy that is 
provided the Northwest. This is an unusual 
philosophy as is evidenced by the expression 
of opinion that “other areas fear industries 
will be taken from them and transplanted to 
the Northwest.” The Portland area got most 
of its new industry in this manner. Its 
aluminum industry, which processes bauxite 
with federally subsidized public power, was 
and is a highly questionable arrangement. 
No one ever saw any bauxite produced in 
Oregon. It comes from Texas. 

All of which is an excellent illustration of 
Federal largesse of huge proportions. Nat- 
urally the Oregonian is unhappy that the 
Federal Government isn’t continuing to sub- 
sidize its area forever. 

The Oregonian, in its protest. over the 
Hanford situation, renders important illus- 
trative service. Take Idaho, for example, the 
source of part of the water resource that 
makes Northwest power. Idaho fought 
tooth and nail and won the fight against the 
high Hells Canyon Dam. The promoters of 
this project assured everyone in sight that 
it had many benefits and no dangers. Pro- 
tective legislative clauses were offered in the 
way of amendments to the bill that sounded 
as though Idaho would be protected. 

The Portland complaint over a change in 
congressional attitude (Congress voted the 
money for the string of dams along the Co- 

lumbia) makes quite plain the danger that 

exists in Federal] encroachment in any area 
for the simple reason that Congress—the 
supreme power—can, and does, change its 
mind. The protective amendments in the 
high Hells Canyon legislation could have 
been repealed just as the Oregonian points 
out that Congress presently is opposed to 
expansion of the Federal Columbia power 
system. | 

In plainer words, what the Government 
gives, it may take away. And any area that 
runs the risk of resource involvement with 
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the Federal Government, if it is at all pos- 


sible to avoid it, only asks for inevitable dis- 
appointment. The sure way is the Idaho 
way—keep the Government off the river and 
let private enterprise assume the responsi- 
bility under State commission control. 
Private industry has met every obligation 
for industrial power and has paid enormous 
Federal taxes that have been used, in part, 
to build the Bonneville and the John Days 
and the McNary Dams. Never have these 
dams brought the Northwest a stable econ- 
omy. And they never will for the simple 
reason that Congress, the representation of 
all the States, just can’t keep on doling 


money out to support two isolated areas—the 


Northwest and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. It is not the American system to 
make residents of roughly 45 of our States 
the underwriters of cheap power in the other 
5. Oregon wouldn’t want to help any other 
State in the same manner that she has re- 
ceived Federal assistance. And Oregon does 
not hesitate to see spooks under the public 


‘power table now that Congress has decided 


it can no longer provide larger bait through 
cheap power for the Northwest area. 

Should the Hanford situation mark the 
end of one of the really raw giveaways by 
Federal Government, the Nation may breathe 
a sigh of relief. While the Oregonian calls 
the Hanford House vote “the most cold- 
blooded expression of this intention yet to be 
publicly displayed,” we view it in another 
light. It is the signal of a welcome new 
day. 
“What will the Northwest do about it,” 
the Oregonian asks. A Federal corporation 
to absorb Bonneville with bonding powers to 
finance projects Congress refuses to vote? 

That’s not the answer. 

Oregon, and the State of Washington as 
well, ought to quit smoking the public power 
opium and get back to the old days of sound 
business without dependence on the Federal 
Treasury. In addition to the stability the 
private enterprise tradition provides, there 
is the pride of self-accomplishment. Idaho, 
without Federal power aid or threats, sets a 
fine neighborly example. 


[From the Centralia (Wash.) Chronicle, Sept. | 


13, 1961] 
FUTURE OF COAL 


Could it be that Washington State might 
some day become a major coal-producing 
region of the Nation? It is a possibility, as 
well as a distinct probability. 

At the present time an estimated 64 tril- 
lion tons of bituminuous coal lies practically 
untouched in areas where it .is impracticable 
to mine by orthodox methods. Much of it is 
buried in hard rock in hills from 5 to 95 
percent off horizontal. The uncovered coal 
in Washington, according to estimates, 
amounts to 465,000 times more than in our 
neighboring State of Oregon. 

The Bureau of Mines is now preparing to 
set up an experimental project at Roslyn, 
near Cle Elum, at mine No. 9 of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, by an installation of spe- 
cial equipment to determine if these vast 
resources of coal can be tapped by hydraulic 
mining instead of the methods employed 
on the east coast. Water pressure at 4,500 
pounds per square inch would cut away the 
coal from the solid mass. Hydraulic mining 
on the surface is not new, but this will be 
the first attempt to employ it in uncovering 
underground coal beds. , 

The Japanese are now buying large 
amounts of American coking coal, which 
comes out of the Eastern mines, involving 
not only expensive methods of extraction, 
but also a long, expensive haul. [If the 
Roslyn experiment is successful we will not 
only have the opportunity of supplying this 
rapidly increasing demand, but we will have 
the added advantage of abundant water for 
hydraulic mining but close proximity of 
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ports for shipping overseas. As the econ- 
omy of the West expands there will be added 
markets on our own shores. 

Presently Washington State’s coal-mining . 
industry is almost nonexistent, with the 
State ranking only 35th in all phases of — 
mining. 

Southwest Washington should keep an eye 
on this experiment. Many of the oldtimers 
of Cowlitz County remember that in the 
early 1920’s substantial amounts of coal were 
used in home furnaces. Rock Springs coal, 
from Wyoming, competed with Chehalis coal 
mined only a few miles away. 

While such a development of this kind 
might not be right around the corner, it 
could be before we realize it and give us 
something other than the major industries, 
involving forest products, to sustain our 
economy and push it ahead. 

We have a huge ace in the deck here in 
Longview, too, in that we are ideally 
equipped to handle large exports of all kinds 
to every area of the Pacific. 


Goal of the New Frontier: New Civil 
Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
course of civil defense in the United 
States has taken a dramatic new turn 
within the past few months. Since May 
1961 these events have occurred: 

First. The President personally has 
addressed the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people on the vital importance of 
civil defense as national “insurance.” 

Second. The Department of Defense 
has been made responsible for carrying 


out major civil defense functions, includ- 


ing shelter protection, vested in the 
President by law and policy. 

Third. The Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization is being reconstituted as the 
Office of Emergency Planning to assist 
and advise the President in exercising his 
civil defense and mobilization planning 
responsibilities. 

Fourth. The Congress, responding to 


the President’s call for a stepped-up civil 


defense program, has appropriated funds 
for shelter and other civil defense pur- 
poses four times as great as those ap- 
propriated in fiscal year 1960. 

Fifth. Civil defense authorities in the 
Department of Defense have taken the 
first steps in a national program to iden- 
tify, mark, improve, and equip existing 
structures in the United States for shel- 
ter against fallout hazards. 

Sixth. Among the citizenry there has- 
been a quick upsurge of interest in civil - 
defense which appears to be more sub- 
stantial and enduring than at any time 
in the past. — 

In sum, America is coming of age in 
the thermonuclear age. 

We find it heartening and fortunate 
that the President recognizes the vital 
importance of an effective civil defense. 
His personal messages to the Congress 
and to the American people have ban- 
ished, almost overnight, a great deal of 
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public apathy and indifference. We 
have always believed that if the Presi- 
dent, as the Chief Executive and the 
Commander in Chief, would speak out 
clearly on the subject and show that 
the Federal Government itself takes 
civil defense seriously, the people also 
‘would be convinced. They would be 
more willing to help themselves and 
support the national effort. Public 
apathy, in the final analysis, is merely 
a refiection of official apathy. 

In what manner does the new civil 
defense shelter program announced by 
President Kennedy differ from that of 
the preceding administration There is 
no radical departure in civil defense 
doctrine or concept but a decided shift 
in coverage, agency jurisdiction, magni- 
tude of funding, and degree of Federal 
participation. 

The new program emphasizes the lar- 
gest number of shelters to be obtained 
in the quickest time at the least cost. 
Consequently, it is directed to finding 
suitable fallout shelter space in exist- 
ing structures, making improvements 
where appropriate, and stocking the 
shelters with emergency supplies. Fed- 
eral funds will be spent for these pur- 
poses. -In this sense it is a public shelter 
program, although privately owned as 
well as public buildings will be surveyed, 
marked, and equipped. 

In summary, the major differences 
characterizing the new shelter program 
are reflected in the decisions, first, to 


assign fallout shelter functions to the — 


Department of Defense; second, to em- 
bark upon a nationwide Federal program 
of identifying and marking available 
community shelter space in existing 
huildings throughout the United States; 
third, to stock these shelter spaces with 
federally procured emergency rations, 
water, and monitoring and other equip- 
ment; and fourth, to undertake some 
limited improvements, starting with ex- 
isting Federal structures, to expand the 
occupancy potentials. 
Thus the Federal Government is pre- 
pared to spend more money and do more 
things for civil defense preparation than 
has been done before. 
In the 11 years, 1951 through 1961, 
actual Federal expenditures for civil de- 
fense aggregated $532 million. The ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1962 include 
$206.7 million to the Department of De- 
fense, $86.5 million to the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, and $13 million to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for procurement of medical sup- 
plies associated with the emergency hos- 
pital program. 
These funds, totaling $306 million for 
fiscal year 1962, represent 58 percent of 
the total outlay for the past 11 years. 
There is no doubt that the civil defense 
program has been stepped up. 
_ The shelter survey and marking pro- 
gram is scheduled for completion by the 

end of December 1962. Stockage of 
shelter spaces will be completed the fol- 
lowing year, although shelter spaces will 
be equipped as they are identified. 

Under my direction, the Military Op- 
erations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
prepared a comprehensive report on the 


new civil defense program. See House 
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Report No. 1249, 87th Congress, 1st ses- 
sion. ‘The report stresses the need for 


an optimum shelter program, and the 


national shelter survey should provide 
important data for the development of 
such a program. Construction of shel- 
ters in schools and other suitably located 
places will be necessary to supplement 
the fallout shelter spaces in existing 
buildings. 

Our report includes a special note of 
warning to the American people: : 

Avoid fly-by-night operators with shelter- 
building schemes and would-be sellers of 
expensive or useless gadgets and devices un- 
der the label of civil defense. 

Be wary of false advertising of merchan- 
dise or services, including insurance policies, 
which are offered as civil defense protection. 

Do not sign a contract for construction of 
a home shelter until you have consulted civil 
defense officials in your city, or other gov- 
ernment unit, and have received reliable 
information on requirements and cost esti- 
mates. 

Be sure that what you buy for individual 
or family civil defense needs is really essen- 
tial and meets the necessary standards of 
performance. 


Capitalism—A World Lenin 
Never Knew 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


People’s 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Nate White, which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor. I found it extremely interesting 
and worthwhile and consequently take 
pleasure in calling it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

TREND OF THE ECONOMY: PEOPLE’s CAPITAL- 

IsmM—A WorRLD LENIN NEVER KNEW 
(By Nate White) 


Boston.—Karl Marx could not recognize 


today’s capitalism, and it would be difficult 
for Nikolai Lenin to understand the enor- 
mous changes which have taken place in 
capitalism since his passing in 1924. 

It is doubtful if the Kremlin propagan- 
dists today understand modern capitalism. 
They continue to lash out at 19th-century 
types of capitalism, as though they were 
existent today. ‘Today’s capitalism is as dif- 
ferent from that of the 19th century or the 
early 20th as are Marx’s theories in the light 
of today’s state capitalism of the Soviet 
Union. 

Marx and the Kremlin propogandists are 
out of date, and the present Soviet discus- 
sion of capitalism refiects obsolescence in 
the economic considerations of the Soviet 
system. 

Undiluted Marxism is nonexistent in 
the Soviet Union today. The U.S.S8S.R. of 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, with its incentives, its 
pay scales, its private privileges, its speed- 
up program, its unsanitary conditions, its 
bottlenecks, its sweatshops, its lack of 
Safety devices for workers, more nearly re- 
sembles the capitalism of the late 19th cen- 
tury which Marx assailed, and of the early 
20th, which Lenin attacked, than anything 
else. 
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Meanwhile, Western capitalism itself has 
become socialist in its trend. 

Capitalism, whether it is the Soviet brand, 
or the Western brand, is still the utilization 
of capital for economic development and 
profit. 

Today’s capitalists in the West, however, 
are men and women who act as stewards in 
the administration and use of other people’s 
moneys. Large corporations, owned by 
thousands of stockholders, are enormous 
publicly owned, semiprivately operated col- 
lectives under the managerial tutelage of 
carefully chosen stewards. 

These corporations in the past 30 years, 
under community social pressures, under 
Government compulsion, and under union 
pressure have moved into a socialized form 
of capitalism which outperforms and out- 
does the fondest dreams of Marx and Lenin. 

These corporations today follow a comfort 
pattern in their labor contracts. They seem 
to be in competition to see which one can 
outdo the other in arranging new deals for 
their workers. More and more the workers 
express their will in the minutiae of plant 
operations. 

American capitalism, as well as French, 
British, and German capitalism, is laboris- 
tic in tendencies and trends. A large mix- 
ture of State investment in research and 
operations, in State control, State regula- 
tion, State inspection, State policies on the 
labor force have so changed the fundamen- 
tal capitalistic system of the days of Marx 
and Lenin that today they would probably 
like to take credit for the wanes, if they 
were here. 

Private capitalism, in other words, has 
moved to Buch a degree toward semipublic 
ownership and control, with labor unions 
in many instances exercising major control 
through their own ownership of the shares 
of corporations, that it can today correctly 
be called a people’s capitalism. 

It is still capitalism. There must be 
money to invest. There must be profits. 
There must be good management. There 
must be initiative. There must be compe- 
tition. And, of course, many small indus- 
tries, stores, shops, and services exist which 
are more purely private than the largest cor- 
porations. 

In addition to the semiprivate corpora- 
tions, the socialized people’s capital projects, 
there are, of course, outright examples of 
State capitalism in all of the so-called capi- 
talist countries. 

State capitalism in the United States is 
a fact of daily experience, even as it is in 
many countries of Western Europe. Gov- 
ernment investment in rocketry, space re- 
search, and exploration is outright State 
capitalism. The enormous Government lab- 
oratory for space research to be built, at a 
cost of $60 million in Houston is a new case 
in point. 

The Rand Corp. has long been a Govern- 
ment-operated and capitalized enterprise. 
Other instances, most of them stemming 
from national security needs, could be cited. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is the one 
most often mentioned, but, of course, there 
are many others. 

Even the special authorities—such as the 
New York Port Authority, the Massachusetts 
Turnpike Authority, the Triborough Bridge 
Authority, and so on, are semipublic cor- 
porations, operating in the tradition of pri- — 
vate capitalism, although they are actually, 
in their ultimate analysis, examples of State 
capitalism. 

Thus the Marxists and LeninistS~of the 
Kremlin, those who lash out with typical 


ignorance and, Communist invective, are so 


naive and obsolescent in their knowledge 
and awareness of the massive changes in 
Western capitalism they stand exposed. 
France, for instance, is deeply committed 
to state capitalism. Its Renault works, its 
oil industry, and many others find the state 
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the largest shareholder, Italy is committed 
to state capitalism in many instances. 

The United States is not a socialist state 
in the pure sense. Yet it is progressively 
exhibiting large tendencies in this direction. 
Its big corporations, owned as they are by 
thousands of individuals, by shareholder la- 
bor unions, religious and fraternal organiza- 
tions, can even be classified as semipublic 
enterprises. 

These corporations’ enormous commitment 
to the Federal, State, and local tax systems 
indicate a kind of evolving capitalism. It is 
genuinely more correctly described as stew- 
ardship capitalism, people’s capitalism, or 
public capitalism. 


The term “people’s capitalism” came into. 


currency first during the New Deal of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. It was picked up after 
World War II by the Advertising Council, 
the New York Stock Exchange, and others 
to indicate the kind of capitalism which was 
developing in the United States. 

If the people of the developing nations of 
the world could grasp what a people’s cap- 
italism actually is they would be for it, and 
no amount of Communist propaganda could 
turn them aside from their desire to de- 
velop it for themselves. 

People’s capitalism is the utilization of 


the resources of a nation, both publicly 


owned and privately owned, for the economic 
development of all the people. 

In international economic development, 
the great financial institutions, operated in 
the world interest in the manner of private 
capitalism, although they are semipublic, are 
examples of stewardship capitalism or peo- 
ple’s: capitalism. There is the International 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development, | 
the Interna- 


_ for instance, the World Bank, 
tional Finance Corporation, the International 
Development Administration, the Bank for 
International Settlements, the Export-Import 
Bank, etc., to name only a few. 

. In his address at Vienna before the Board 
of Governors of the International Monetary 
Fund (another semipublic form of steward- 
ship capitalism) Robert L. Garner, the dis- 
tinguished IFC president, who retires from 
the post October 15, made the point that 
IFC could assist in spreading share owner- 
ship in the developing countries—in other 
words expand people’s capitalism privately. 

“The ability to draw capital from large 
numbers of people is a necessary element for 
sustained growth of modern business. It is 
the basis of people’s capitalism,’”’ Mr. Garner 
commented. 

Mr. Garner elaborated the points that 
state bureaucracies—such as those which 
operate in the Soviet Union—can stifle in- 
itiative and enterprise. In a sense he was 


warning the world to beware of an over-. 


development, of state capitalism. If the 
initiative must be governments, because of 
the large demands for capital today, then let 
the development be in the manner of pri- 
vate capitalism, he reasoned. In this way 
the best of private capitalism—its initiative, 
its drive, its decisionmaking process, its 
concern for careful stewardship—is _- 
tained. 

In operating the IFC, Mr. Garner managed 
it as a private business. His “main consid- 
eration,” he told the IMP, “was my interest 
in private business and my conviction that 
it can be the most dynamic force to bring 
widespread material progress to more peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Garner warned the world that “the 
institution of private enterprise is under 
deadly attack, not only from avowed com- 
munism, but from advocates of all degrees 
of socialism and state control. Their propa- 
ganda is clever, organized, and persistent. 
* * * Unless (business) awakes to the pres- 
ent danger and determines to pay the price 
and make the fight to preserve and expand 
its system, its productive contribution may 
be lost to the world, and bring about total 
change in our society.” 
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The Garner valedictory address is well 
worth the close study of business and gov- 
ernment leaders in all countries. It is avail- 
able from the IFC, 1818 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Mr. Garner fully recognized that “no na- 
tion can today walk alone; and that for the 
first time those countries which have 
achieved a more abundant life have accepted 
responsibility to assist their poorer neigh- 
bors to improve their lot.” 

But he called for an “honest facing of 
the facts,” especially in the poorer countries. 

It is not geography or a lack of natural 
resources which hold nations back, he said, 
nor is it a lack of capital. South America 
and Africa, for instance, are lands richer in 
natural resources than North America or 
continental Europe, yet they contain back- 
ward economies. They also contain hidden 
resources of capital, selfishly hoarded and 
concealed. 

“I am forced to the conclusion,” Mr. Gar- 
ner observed, “that economic development 
or lack of it is primarily due to the differ- 
ences in people—in their attitudes, customs, 
traditions, and the consequent differences in 
their political, social, and religious institu- 
tions. | 

“Therefore, if the countries which are 

lagging are to join in the procession of eco- 
nomic progress their people must change 
some of their thinking and some of their 
methods. This is the stubborn core of the 
problem, the most important factor regulat- 
ing the pace of growth—how fast will people 
adapt. A bulldozer can move most things, 
but not ideas and habits.” 
_ Mr. Garner differed with the advocates of 
the “ultimate welfare state, who propose 
that government (which likewise they in- 
tend to Control) take the maximum amount 
from all who work and who own property 
and spread it around as they deem most 
fitting.” 

In a recent thoughtful discussion of pres- 
ent-day capitalism, presented before the In- 
ternational Industrial Conference in San 
Francisco, P. F. S. Otten, president of the 
board of directors of Philips Industries, 
Eindhoven, the Netherlands, discussed “a 
new form of capitalism” which he termed 
“social capitalism.” 

“It is true,” Mr. Otten noted, “that pres- 
ent-day capitalism is becoming more and 
more Conscious of its responsibilities toward 
the interests of the community, not because 
of soft-heartedness or unrealistic ethics but 
on account of the realization that in the 
long run no member of any community can 
evade those responsibilities without placing 
himself outside that community. 

“It is coming to be realized that the ruth- 
less exploitation which—as we now acknowl- 
edge—was practiced in many cases by the 
earlier capitalism, and which was perhaps 
inherent in the industrial revolution and 
the subsequent industrial “sturm und 
drang” period, has proved—like all ruthless 
exploitation—to lead to suicide both frém 
the aspect of business economics and from 
that of social economics. No longer is it the 
pursuit of maximum profit that governs our 
actions; it is the pursuit of continuity.” 

In another analysis of the changes going 
on in capitalism, Dr. Paolo N. Rogers, foreign 


relations director of the Olivetti Co. of Italy, 


told the San Francisco group that “the pri- 
vate sector has contributed to the economies 
of developing countries in a measure and 
to an extent much larger than is generally 
known.” Citing a report of the OEEC (Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion), Dr. Rogers compared the public and 
private contributions of the West to the de- 
veloping countries as compared to the con- 
tributions of the Soviet bloc. 

These figures are quite illuminating. 

Year by year, the Western public contribu- 
tion was: 1956, $3,200 million; 1957, $3,700 
million; 1958, $4,300 million; 1959, $4,500 
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million. 

In addition to the public contribution 
from the West, was the enormous private 
contribution. In total—public and private— 
these were as follows: 1956, $6,200 million; 
1957, $7,400 million; 1958, $7,300 million; and 
in 1959, $6,900 million, for a total Western . 
4-year contribution of almost $28 billion. 
Percentages for the Western (public and 
private) are: 1956, 48 percent; 1957, 50 per- 
cent; 1958, 40 percent; 1959, 35 percent. 

The comparable Soviet bloc contribution 
was: 1956, $608 million; 1957, $227 million; 
1958, $556 million; 1959, $894 million, for a 
4-year total of $2,300 million. 

Dr. Rogers then showed the breakdown 
of the contributions of the various sectors 
of the world in the economic development 
of the developing countries, the private capi- 
tal sector, the public capital sector, and the 
Communist or Soviet bloc sector. These per- 
centages are worth noting, especially in 
terms of Communist propaganda blasts 
against capitalism. 

It can be seen that the new capitalism 
of the world is so far outshining and outper- 
forming the Communist types that it is no 
wonder the Kremlin propagandists try to de- 
ceive the world. 

Their blasts, fortunately, are so out of 
date and-so obsolescent that both Marx and 
Lenin, and perhaps even Stalin, would be 
ashamed of their naivete. The developing 
nations of the world are progressively being 
made aware of the Communist falsification. 

Here are the percentages as presented 


by Dr. Rogers: 


1956 
| Percent 

Western private sector 44 
Western public sector 47 
Soviet bloc 9 

1957 
Western private sector 44 
Western public sector 49 
Soviet bloc 3 

1958 | 
Western private sector-_-_- 37 
Western public sector 56 
Soviet bloc 

1959 
Western private sector 31 
Western public sector 58 
Soviet bloc 11 


Modern capitalism, in other words, has 
nothing to be defensive about. It has noth- 
ing of which to be ashamed. It has nothing 
in other words, which the Communists can. 
even pretend to equal, much less attack. 

Stewardship capitalism, people’s capital- 
ism, social capitalism, by whatever name you 
wish to call it. is concerned today with de- 
veloping people everywhere who love free- - 
dom. 

This is a far cry from the capitalism of 
the Industrial Revolution which gave Marx 
the material for his writings. If Karl Marx 


were here today he would be a present-day 


social capitalist, chairman of the board, prob- 
ably, and Nikolai Lenin would be his exec- 
utive vice president. 7 


Report on of 87th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, this 
Ist session of the 87th Congress has been 


| 
i 
| 
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World War II days. 


been one, I believe, of great accomplish- 


ment. 
Strides have been made in almost 


every field, domestic as well as foreign. 


With a recession dogging us, more sur- 
plus food was made available to the 
needy and employment benefits. were 
expanded. To get people working again, 
we put the Interstate Highway program 
back on schedule and started things mov- 
ing in the airport construction and hous- 
ing fields. And we began an area re- 
development program—a program that 
offers a lot of hope to idle people in both 
rural and urban areas of Tennessee. 

We made the greatest improvement in 
the minimum wage law since its original 
passage under Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Social security was liberalized. We en- 
abled some 5,000 communities to begin 
ridding their lakes and streams of pollu- 
tion. 

We enacted legislation to step up the 
war against interstate crime, gambling, 
and racketeering—bills that were orig- 
inally recommended by the Senate Crime 
Committee, of which I was chairman, 
back in the early 1950’s, and that were 
pressed for this year by our Attorney 


. General, Mr. Robert Kennedy. 


In defense and foreign affairs, this 
Congress has cooperated fully with the 
President. Our Military Establishment 
was greatly strengthened. We took 
steps to catch up in the space race. And 
perhaps most important, we enacted a 
more effective foreign-aid program and 
established a permanent Peace Corps— 
the most imaginative and potentially the 
greatest contribution to world peace in 
years. 

My deepest regret is that the House did 
not join the Senate in passing a full Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education rrogram, and that 
no program of medical and hospital care 
for the elderly has yet been enacted. 
But I am hopeful that we shall provide 
funds for school construction and in- 
creased teachers’ salaries, as well as en- 
acting a sound program of medical care 
for our older people, after the Congress 
returns in January. 

Mr. President, I L.\ve prepared a top- 
ical résumé of the major legislative ac- 
tion taken in the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress, based on a compilation by the 


Senate Democratic Policy Committee. 


Bills passed by both Houses and signed 
by the President are designated by their 
Public Law number; those which passed 
the Senate but have not yet cleared the 
full Congress are designated by their 
Senate billnumber. | 

This résumé is as follows: 


ECONOMIC AREA-——AGRICULTURE 


Omnibus farm bill: Enacted a major farm 
bill to reduce wheat and feed grain surpluses; 
authorized Secretary to consult with farmers, 
farm organizations, and other groups to de- 
velop new farm programs; extended the Agri- 
cultural Trade and Development Act to 
December 31, 1964; consolidated and mod- 
ernized the Farmers Home Administration; 
extended the Wool Act for 4 years to March 
31, 1965; extended Great Plains conservation 


program to December 31, 1971; authorized a 


5-year extension of the school milk program 
to be paid by direct appropriations; and ex- 
tended the Veterans’ Administration and 
armed services milk program to 1964, with 
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funds—Public Law 


Feed grains: Authorized a 1-year emer- 
gency price support for the 1961 crop of corn 
at $1.20 a bushel, with the other feed grains 
to be supported at fair and reasonable levels 
in relation to corn, in an effort to raise the 
incomes of feed grain producers and to re- 
duce the mounting surpluses of feed grains 
in Government hands—Public Law 87-5. 

Drought relief: Enacted a temporary 1-year 
program authorizing the sale of Government 
surplus corn and feed grains to needy farm- 
ers and ranchers in drought areas at 75 per- 
cent of Government price-support levels and 
permitting grazing of livestock on grasslands 
idled by the soil bank and other conservation 
programs or moving hay on these lands in or 
near drought areas—Public Law 87-127. 

Farm loans: Increased proportion of ap- 
propriated farm loan funds available for 
individual farms with debt over $10,000 from 
10 percent to 25 percent to help meet the 
rapid and increased cost of farming—Public 
Law 87-8. 

Mexican farm labor: Extended and revised 
the Mexican farm labor program for 2 years, 
to December 31, 1963; prohibited infringe- 
ment upon the rights of domestic workers— 
Public Law 87-345. 

Cotton farmers’ relief: Authorized emer- 
gency relief to cotton farmers where floods 
have made it impossible to plant—Public 
Law 87-37. 

Farm credit: Liberalized farm credit laws 
to: permit installment payments on Federal 
land bank loans to be scheduled more fre- 
quently than semiannually if desirable to 
the borrower; permit Federal land bank loans 
to be made to corporations set up by farming 
families—now restricted to persons—extend 
from 5 to 7 years the permissible maturity 
of intermediate term loans; require in apply- 
ing the earnings at the end of each fiscal 
year that one-half of 1 percent of the loans 
outstanding be held in reserve up to the 
accumulation of 34% percent of the out- 
standing loans—Public Law 87-343. 


GENERAL ECONOMY 


Federal unemployment compensation: 
Authorized Federal advances to permit the 
States to extend unemployment benefits up 
to an additional 13 weeks for workers who 
have exhausted their regular benefits during 
the recession, thus providing an unemployed 
worker with benefits up to a total of 39 
weeks in an effort to ease the unemploy- 
ment problem throughout the country— 
Public Law 87-62. 

Aid to dependent children: Authorized a 
14-month program, from May 1, 1961, 
through June 1962, of aid to dependent chil- 
dren, permitting States to aid needy unem- 
ployed parents and their ‘children who are 
not now eligible for aid in which the Fed- 
eral Government participates; and increased 
by $3 the minimum amount to which the 
Federal Government will participate on a 
matching basis in State programs carrying 
out the special medical care provision for 
recipients of old age assistance—Public Law 
87-31. 

Railroad unemployment compensation: 
Approved benefits of a similar nature for un- 
employed railroad workers under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act—Public 
Law 87-7. 

Railroad retirees: To bring the railroad 
retirees in line with the beneficiaries of social 
security, this amendment to the Railroad 
Retirement Act permits men without 30 years 
service to receive reduced annuities upon 
reaching age 62; and reduced from 3 to 1 
year the required time which must elapse 
after marriage before a wife or husband, 
otherwise qualified, may receive the an- 
nuity—Public Law 87-285. 

Minimum wage: Increased minimum wage 
to $1.25 (from $1) and extended coverage 
to 3.6 million additional workers—Public 


. Law 87-30. 


October 17 


Area redevelopment: Established the Area 
Redevelopment Administration in the De- 
partment of Commercé, and authorized a 4- 
year program of $300 million in loans and 
$94 million in grants for industrial plants 
and public facilities in economically dis- 
tressed areas—Public Law 87-27. 

Social security: Increased minimum old 
age insurance benefits and benefits to widows 
under the Social Security Act; provided re- 
duced benefits to men at 62; liberalized dis- 
ability provisions; increased tax for workers 
and employers by one-eighth of 1 percent; 
increased (for 1 year) the amount of public 
assistance payments for old age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled—Public Law 
87-64. 

Manpower Training Act of 1961: Author- 
izes a 4-year, $655 million manpower train- 
ing program to help alleviate the unemploy- 
ment problems by enabling workers whose 
skills are obsolete to receive training which 
will qualify them to obtain and hold jobs, 


- with priority to unemployed persons includ- 


ing those in farm families with a net income 
of less than $1,200 a year. (S. 1991.) 

Housing Act of 1961: Enacted a housing 
program, authorizing $4.9 billion in new 
funds. The act provides for a new 2-year ex- 
perimental plan of low-interest rate, 35-year 
mortgage loans for middle-income housing 
(except in hardship cases the mortgages may 
be extended to 40 years); requires a 3-per- 
cent downpayment on low-income housing, 
with a permissive inclusion of settlement 
costs; authorizes $75 million for mass trans- 
portation systems, and $50 million for “open 
space” grants; and includes a reauthoriza- 
tion of approximately 100,000 public housing 
units—Public Law 87-70. 


FHA: Increased by $1 billion the mortgage 


insurance authorization of FPHA—Public 
Law 87-38. 

Veterans’ home loans: Extended direct 
and guaranteed home-loan programs for 
World War II veterans to July 26, 1967; and 
for Korean conflict veterans to February l, 
1975; authorized an additional $1.2 billion 
for direct loan program through fiscal 1967— 
Public Law 87-84. 

Federal Aid Highway Act: Enacted the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1961, revising the 
original estimated authorization for 41,000- 
mile, 13-year program of interstate highways 
by increasing the Federal Government’s 
share from $25 billion to $37 billion; ex- 
tended for 2 years the incentive bonus for 
States to enter into agreements for billboard 
controls—Public Law 87-61. 

Federal Airport Act extension: Extended 
the Federal Airport Act for 3 years to June 
30, 1964, and authorized a total appropria- 
tion of $225 million, or $75 million annu- 
ally—Public Law 87-255. 

Small business loans: Increased by $20 
million the amount that the Small Business 
Administration may commit for loans under 
their regular business loan program, which 
will enable SBA to continue its loan pro- 
gram without interruption for approximate- 
ly 1 month—Public Law 87-198. 

Small business amendments: Increased 
SBA’s revolving fund by $105 million which, 
in addition to the $20 million approved in 
Public Law 87-198, increases the total SBA 
revolving fund to $1,125 million—Public Law 
87-305. 

Small Business Investment Act: Increased 


limit on amounts Small Business Admin- 


istration may lend small business invest- 
ment corporations and on latters’ invest- 
ments in individual enterprises—Public Law 
87-341. 

ICC loans: Extended for 27 months (to 
June 30, 1963) authority of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make loans to help 
ease the credit difficulties of railroads—Pub- 
lic Law 87-16 

Small towns and rural counties: Estab- 
lished a 20-member bipartisan Commission 
on Problems of Small Towns and Rural 
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Counties to study and investigate Federal 
policies and programs relating to the eco- 
nomic needs and problems of these areas 
(S. 1869.) 

Water pollution control: Authorized an 
additional $270 million to help communities 
construct sewage treatment plants to control 
water pollution, thus raising the annual 
limit on grants from $50 million yearly to 
$80 million for fiscal 1962, $90 million for 
fiscal 1963, $100 million for fiscal 1964, 
through and including 1967. In addition, 
this measure increased from $3 to $5 million 
the annual Federal matching grants to States 


' to administer water pollution control pro- 


grams and extended the program through 
June 30, 1968, and authorized $5 million a 
year for the Secretary to use to develop 
demonstration program to treat sewage, to 
measure pollutants, and to evaluate the 
effects of sewage treatment—Public Law 87- 
88. 

Lead-zinc subsidy: Aided the domestic 
lead-zinec industry by authorizing a 4-year 
program of stabilization payments for small 
mineowners—75 percent for lead and 55 per- 

cent for zinc of the difference between 14% 
cents a pound and the market price when- 
ever the market falls below 144 cents— 
Public Law 87-347. 


TRADE AND COMMUNICATIONS ECONOMY 
Broadcasting: Liberalized antitrust law to 


Validate certain contracts for television 


broadcasting of professional sports games— 
Public Law 87-331. 

Civil antitrust investigations: Authorized 
the Attorney General to compel the produc- 
tion of documents required as evidence in 
civil antitrust investigations—S. 167. 

AEC sales: Accelerated property sales to 
stimulate the economic growth of atomic 


energy communities—Public Law 87-174. 


Metal &crap: Extended to June 30, 1962, 
the existing suspension of import duties on 
metal scrap—Public Law 87-110. 

Corporate excise extension: Extended for 
an additional year the existing 52 percent 
corporate. income tax rate, excise tax rates 
on automobiles, liquor, and tobacco, and 
taxes on local telephone calls and passenger 
transportation, thus preventing a loss of 
revenue of some $2.5 billion—Public Law 
87-72. 

Clay and shale—tax treatment: Permits 
miners of clay and shale to include as a 
depletion allowance the process of manu- 
facturing brick and tile—Public Law 87-312. 


Income-tax returns: Curbed tax evasion 


by assigning identifying numbers to all tax- 
payers—Public Law 87-397. 

Unemployment tax credits: Prevented 
double taxation in the case of Federal and 
State unemployment taxes arising as a result 
ot a technical deficiency in the Federal tax 
law—Public Law 87-321. 

Federal savings and loan: Strengthened 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act and the 
National Housing Act by increasing the re- 
serves and cutting the overcapitalization of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation created as a reserve credit facil- 
ity for savings and home mortgage credit 
institutions—Public Law 87-210. 

VETERANS’ AID 

Disabled veterans’ compensation increase: 
Provided increases in rates of service-con- 
nected disability compensation (to reflect 
cost-of-living increases since last compen- 
sation raise in 1957) ranging from 2.6 to 16.7 
percent, depending upon degree of disability; 
restores for 2 years after January 1, 1962, the 
eligibility of veterans who served between 
October 8, 1940, and April 24, 1951, to apply 
for national service life insurance. (H.R. 
879.) 

Veterans’ widows: Increased payments to 
veterans’ widows. (Public Law 87-268.) _ 


INTERNATIONAL AREA 


Poreign assistance authorization: Author- 
ized a total appropriation of $4,253,500,000 


for fiscal 1962; a long-term (5-year) Devel- 


opment Loan Fund program authorizing an 


appropriation of $1.2 billion for fiscal 1962 
and $1.5 billion for each fiscal year from 1963 
to 1966; and established a new foreign aid 
agency. ‘(Public Law 87-195.) 

Latin American aid: Appropriated $600 
million for Latin-American aid program, 
which includes $100 million in disaster relief 
for Chile, $394 million for loans by the Inter- 
American Development Bank, $6 million for 
social and economic programs of the Organ- 
ization of American States, and $100 million 
for loans and grants by the International 


Cooperation Administration—Public Lew 


87-41. 

OECD: Ratified the creation of the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development consisting of 18 European mem- 
ber nations, the United States, and Canada, 
to promote economic stability and an or- 
derly growth of the economies of the mem- 
ber states. | 

OECD—Permanent representation: Au- 
thorized the President to appoint, subject to 
Senate confirmation, a permanent represent- 
ative of the United States to the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment, and provided for the cost of U.S. 
participation in OECD including salaries of 


the American representative and his staff. 


US. share is 25 percent of the OECD budget 
which will run to about $5 million annually. 
(S. 2423.) 

Battle Act revision: Strengthen U.S. policy 
abroad by authorizing the President to per- 
mit economic aid to Iron Curtain countries, 
except the Soviet Union and Communist- 
held areas of the Far East, when he considers 
it important to US. security. (5S. 1215.) 

Peace Corps: Carried out the President’s 


recommendation to establish a Peace Corps 


of American volunteers to carry America’s 
skills and talents and idealism abroad to 
help other peoples to help themselves. The 
Peace Corps is designed to provide the frame- 
work through which America’s idealism, 
her humanitarianism, and her generosity 
can find a personal expression in the task of 
helping to build with our own hands a bet- 
ter world for our mankind—Public Law 87- 
293. 

Disertnasiiont? Established a U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency to deal 
with the problem of reduction and control 
of armaments looking toward ultimate world 
disarmament—Public Law 87-297. 

Surplus as aid: Authorized disposal of 
additional $2 billion in surplus commodities 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act—Public Law 87-27. 

Agricultural aid: Authorized the adminis- 
tration to continue and expand the use of 
our agricultural abundance in helping needy 
people in the less-developed countries 
through development programs under title 
II of Public Law 480, Agricultural Trade 
Development Act—Pubiic Law 87-92. 

Alien Orphan Adoption Act: Made perma- 
nent and expanded the Alien Orphan Adop- 
tion Act which permits orphans adopted or 
to be adopted by U.S. citizens to enter the 
country on nonquota visas—Public Law 
87-301. 

Caribbean Organization: Authorized the 
President to accept on behalf of the United 
States the agreement establishing the Carib- 
bean Organization; the participation of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands in the 
Organization; made available to the Organi- 
zation the privileges, exemptions, and im- 
munities conferred by the International Or- 
ganizations Immunities Act; and authorized 
the Secretary of State to appoint a US. ob- 
server to the Organization. Organization is 
to concern itself with social, cultural, and 
economic matters of common interest to the 
Caribbean area—Public Law 87-73. 

Fulbright Act: Authorized legally classi- 
fied American nationals to qualify and re- 
ceive financial assistance under the Fulbright 
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Act for advanced education abroad—Public 
Law 87-153. 

U.S. food reserve: an interest in 
exploring with other nations the possibility 
of establishing an international food and 
raw materials reserve under the United Na- 
tions and related international organizations 
to acquire and store in appropriate countries 
raw or processed farm products and other 
raw materials exclusive of minerals. 

Export-Import Bank: Authorized 
Import Bank to guarantee and insure USS. 
exporters and importers against political and 
credit risks of loss in foreign countries— 


Public Law 87-311. 


Red China: Expressed as the sense of the 
Congress that: 

First. The United States should continue 
to support the Government of the Republic 
of China as the representative of China in 
the United Nations. 

Second. The United States shall continue 
to oppose seating of the Chinese Communist 
regime in the U.N. so long as that regime 
persists in defying the principles of the U.N. 
Charter; and 

Third. The American people support the 
President in not according diplomatic recog- 
nition to the Chinese Communist regime. 

International Pinance Corporation amend- | 
ment: Amended the charter of the IFC to 
allow purchase of capital stock to encourage 
private investment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries by creating a wider flexibility of financ- 
ing to meet the varying needs of private en-. 
terprise—Public Law 87-185. 

Mercy fleet: Supported the establishment 
by the President of a White Pleet—a force 
of mercy ships to assist in disaster areas in 
any coastal region of the world, as well as 
to carry om a regular program of logistics 
support in the public health field and other 
works of technical assistance. 

NATO: Extended through June 30, 1962, 
the life of the U.S. Citizens Commission on 
NATO, a commission established to explore 
means of increasing cooperation and unity 
of purpose among NATO countries—Public 


mediate effectiveness for cane cooperation 
for mutual defense purposes between the 
United States and France—Public Law 87- 

Loans to friendly nations: Authorizes loan 
of naval vessels to certain friendly nations— 
Public Law 87-387. 


DEFENSE AND SPACE EXPLORATION AREAS 


Ready Reserves: Granted authority, re- 
quested by the President, to call to active 
duty up to 250,000 ready reservists, author- 
ity to continue until July 1, 1962; and to 
grant discretionary authority to the Secre- 
tary of Defense to extend enlistments, ap- 
pointments, and other service obligations up 
to 12 months, which wowld otherwise expire 
on July 1, 1962—Public Law 87-117. 

Military procurement: Authorized $12.4 
billion procurement program for aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels for fiscal 1962— 
Public Law 87-53. 

Military: Clarified the reemmpployment pro- 
visions of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act—Public Law 87-391. 

Additional military procurement authori- 
zations: As requested by the President, au- . 
thorized additional funds to provide for ad- 
ditional equipment primarily to improve the 
nonnuclear defense capabilities of our ground 
forces and of the Navy and Air Force; to 
provide increased air and sea lift; and to ex- 
pand our antisubmarine warfare program. 
The overall request for additional authoriza- 
tion for procurement of weapons, equipment, 
and ammunition was $1,753 million; how- 
ever, of this amount, additional. authoriza- 


‘tions are required only for $958,570,000— 


Public Law 87-118. 

Military construction: Authorizes $831 
million for construction and improvement 
projects at military bases at home and 
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abroad, including missile sites and nuclear 
submarine bases—Public Law 87-57. 

Aeronautics and Space Council: Reac- 
tivated and strengthened the usefulness of 
the Aeronautics and Space Council, and pro- 
vided that it. be administered by the Vice 
President—Public Law 87-26. 

NASA authorization: Authorized $1,784,- 
300,000 for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency—Public Law 87-98. 

War hazards: Increased monthly disability 
and death compensation payable under the 
War Hazards Compensation Act—Public 
Law 87-380. 

Marine Corps: Improved the combat effec- 
tiveness of the Marine Corps by providing for 
the expanded assignment of supply-duty- 
only officers to unrestricted duty—Public Law 
87-123. 

Emergency evacuation: Provided for ad- 
vances in pay to Armed Forces personnel in 
cases of emergency evacuation of depend- 
ents from oversea areas—Public Law 87-188. 

Coast Guard-—Temporary appointments: 
Extended to January 1, 1964, the authority 
of the President to make temporary appoint- 
ments in the Coast Guard, or until such 
time as the Secretary of the Treasury deter- 
mines that the number of officers holding 
permanent appointments on the active list 
of the Coast Guard is equal to 95 percent of 
the number authorized by law—Public Law 
87-257. 

AEC authorization: Authorized $270,440,- 
000 for a total of 40 new AEC projects in- 
cluding the Stanford linear electron accel- 
erator and electric generating facilities— 
Public Law 87-315. | 

AEC omnibus amendments: Enacted 
numerous amendments to the AEC Act de- 
signed to provide a better framework and to 
help us keep pace with emerging develop- 
ments in atomic energy. Amendments in- 
cluded the transfer of 3 kilograms of pluto- 
nium and 600 grams of uranium 233 to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to aid 
in the prestige of the IAEA as a center for dis- 
tribution of special nuclear materials, and 
the transfer of 8 additional kilograms of 
plutonium and 30 kilograms of uranium 233 
to Euratom for research purposes and to 
help start an experimental plan for reprocess- 
ing fuel elements—Public Law 87-206. 

Air Force promotions: Provide a temporary 
program through June 30, 1963, for promo- 
tion for all active duty Air Force officers 
below the grade of colonel—Public Law 
87-194. 

Reserves: Provides more flexible regula- 
tions terms of enlistment in the 
National Guard to make service in that unit 
more attractive, and other changes include 
making ROTC graduate training program 
run from 3 to 6 months at the discretion of 
the service Secretary—Public Law 87-378. 


WELFARE AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT AREAS 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Aid to education: Enacted a $2,550 million 
3-year Federal-aid-to-education program for 
school construction and increasing teachers’ 
salaries. (S. 1021.) 

Impacted areas—NDEA extensions: En- 
acted bill which extends for 2 years, until 
June 30, 1963, Federal assistance to help 
build schools in districts burdened with sub- 
stantial increases in their school member- 
ships due to Federal activities, and author- 
izes an additional $20 million for this pur- 

. Also, extended for 2 years, until June 
30, 1964, the provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act, passed in 1958, to 
stimulate a nationwide effort to strengthen 
instruction in science, mathematics, and 
foreign languages—Public Law 87-— 


College housing: Increased the loan au- 
thorization by $300 million for each of the 
4 years beginning July 1, 1961, through 
1964—Public Law 87-70. 

Educational TV: Authorized Federal grants 
up to $1 million for any State to purchase 
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TV transmission equipment for educational 
purposes, providing the State or sponsoring 
agency furnish the land, building, and guar- 
antee to operate and maintain the channel. 
(S. 205—H.R. 132.) 

Educational opportunities for migratory 
farm families: Authorized a 5-year program 


to aid in educating children of migratory . 


workers. The Federal Government is to pay 
100 percent of the program the first 2 years 
and the States and Federal Government will 
match costs for the next 3 years. (S. 1124.) 
. Juvenile delinquency: Authorized a pro- 
gram of Federal grants to communities and 
nonprofit agencies of $10 million a year for 
3 years to aid in financing projects to combat 
juvenile delinquency—Public Law 87-274. 

Nurses’ scholarships: Exter.ded for 4 years 
(to June 30; 1965) $5 million a year program 
for grants and scholarships for training of 
practical nurses under Vocational Education 
Act—Public Law 87-22. 
* Vocational teacher training: Authorized 
two i-year programs of Federal grants for 
training teachers of the deaf, and advanced 
training of speech pathologists and audi- 
Ologists—Public Law 87-276. 

HEALTH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS | 

Migratory health services: Authorized $3 
million annually in Federal grants to public 
or nonprofit agencies and organizations for 
paying part of the cost of establishing and 


operating family health clinics and special 


health projects for domestic migratory farm 
families. (S. 1130.) 

National Advisory Council on Migratory 
Labor: Established a 15-member council to 
advise the President and Congress on the op- 
eration of Federal law, regulations, programs, 
policies, and all other matters relating to 
migratory agricultural labor to provide a 
better understanding of conditions, needs, 
and long-range solutions of this problem. 
(5. 1132.) 

Community health services: Expanded and 
improved community health services and fa- 
cilities for the health care of the aged, con- 
struction of nursing homes, and training of 
public health personnel—Public Law 87-395. 

Mass transit: Authorized a new $75 mil- 


lion program to help overcome commuting 


problems in cities; $25 million is authorized 
for demonstration grants (covering up to 
two-thirds of project cost) for projects to ex- 
plore ways of overcoming mass transit prob- 
lems; $50 million is authorized for low-in- 
terest loans to public bodies for acquiring, 
constructing, and impro rtation 
facilities and equipment—Public Law 87-70. 
RESOURCE BUILDUP 


Saline water conversion program: Extended 
the saline water conversion program, enacted 
in 1952, from 1962 through 1967 and au- 
thorized a total appropriation of $75 mil- 
lion, but does not limit the annual appro- 
priation to a pro rata share of the total 
amount—Public Law 87-295. 

Air pollution: Extended air pollution con- 
trol authorization to June 30, 1966, provided 
for public hearings, and authorized $5 mil- 
lion a year to finance the studies. (S. 455.) 

Shoreline areas: Authorized the Depart- 
ment of Interior to study means and costs 
of acquiring and preserving 14 ocean, lake, 
and river shoreline areas appropriate for 
recreational parks. Authorized the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to study appropriate 
shorelines within the Nation’s 186 million 
acres of ‘national forests. Each department 
is to report its findings and recommenda- 
tions within 2 years. Authorized $400,000 for 
each survey and a grand total of $25 million 
of matching funds to assist the States in 
acquiring State shoreline areas. (S. 543.) 

Wilderness bill: Established a national 
wilderness preservation system providing 
that any time within 10 years, the Presi- 
dent may recommend to Congress the perma- 
nent inclusion within the wilderness sys- 
tem areas totaling approximately 54 million 


acres. (8S. 174.) 
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National fuels study: Approved a resolu- 
tion authorizing the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee to make an investigation and study 
of the current and prospective Government 
policies, to determine changes for an effec- 
tive national fuels policy. Report of the find- 
ings to be submitted by January 31, 1961. 
(S. Res. 105.) 

Migratory waterfowl conservation: Author- 
ized a 7-year migratory waterfowl conserva- 
tion program permitting advances to States 
to purchase necessary lands—Public Law 
87-383. 

CRIMINAL LAWS STRENGTHENED 


Circuit judges: Created 73 additional US. 
district and circuit court judgeships to help 
ease the present workload and overcrowded 
court calendars—Public Law 87-36. 

Jury commissioners: For the first time 
since 1884, increased the fees of jury com- 
missioners in the US. district courts from 
the present $5 to $10 per diem for each day 
employed in the performance of duties. (S. 
1899). 

Agency investigations: Prohibits obstruc- 
tion of any lawful inquiry or investigation 
by the Department of Justice or Treasury and 
strengthens prohibitions against injuries to 
persons furnishing information in connec- 
tion with the inquiry. (S. 1665). 

Gambling devices: Broadened the defini- 
tion of gambling devices to cover additional 
types of machines manufactured for gam- 
bling purposes, and requires detailed rec- 
ords of all such devices shipped in interstate 
commerce. (S. 1658). 

Racketeering enterprises: Prohibits the use 
of the mail or any transportation in inter- 
state or foreign commerce for the purpose of 
distributing the proceeds of any unlawful 
activities—business enterprises involving 
gambling, bootlegging, narcotics, etc.—Pub-_ 
lic Law 87-228. | 

Transmission of bets: Forbids the use of 
wire communications (telephone, telegraph, 
or any other means of interstate wire com- 
munications) for gambling. Exempts in- 
formation carried for use of the press and 
wireless communication—Public Law 87-216. 

Wagering paraphernalia: Prohibits inter- 
State transportation of wagering parapher- 
nalia for bookmaking, wagering pools, num- 
bers games, or similar games carried by means 
other than common carrier in the usual 
course of its business, but allows transporta- 
tion of equipment from a State where it is 
manufactured into a State where parimutuel 
betting is legal—Public Law 87-218. 

Felons: Extended Fugitive Felon Act to all 
felonies—Public Law 87-368. 

Espionage: Extended laws against espio- 
nage and censorship to acts committed any- 
where in the world—Public Law 87-369. 

Tax stamps: Made it a Federal crime to 
transport fraudulent State tax stamps in in- 
terstate commerce—Public Law 87-371. 

Plane hij : Made airplane hijacking 
a Federal crime subject to a possible death 
penalty—Public Law 87-197. 

Aircraft claims: Authorized immediate 
payment of up to $1,000 to anyone who 
might suffer injury or personal damage as a 
result of an accident involving military air- 
craft or missiles—Public Law 87-212. 

Supplemental air carriers: Provided a 
permanent place in the aviation industry 
for supplemental air carriers without ad- 
verse effect upon scheduled carriers. Pro- 
vides that a carrier may request and be 
authorized to perform limited services sup- 
plemental to those furnished by the regular 
air carriers, and authorizes the Board to 
issue certificates of public convenience and 
necessity for supplemental service contain- 
ing limitations on the type and extent of 
service authorized (S. 1969.) 


REORGANIZATION AND GOVERNMENT AIDS 


Government reorganization: Restored the 
authority of the President to submit plans 
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for the reorganization of the Government— 
Public Law 87-18. 

Civil Rights Commission: Extends the 
life of the Commission for 2 years, or until 
September 30, 1963—Public Law 87-264. 

HEW: Authorized two additional Assist- 
ant Secretaries—one to handle international 
affairs, the second to handle medical and 
scientific matters. (S. 2073.) 

Labor: Authorized an additional Assistant 
Secretary to perform functions relating pri- 
marily to the employment and effective 
utilization of women in our labor force— 
Public Law 87-137. 

FTC reorganization: Provided for the re- 
organization of€ the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to expedite the present workload—plan 
No. 4. Effective July 9. 


CAB reorganization: Authorized the re- 


organization of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to provide greater flexibility and a more ex- 
peditious handling of CAB cases—plan No. 
3. Effective July 3. 


Maritime reorganization: Authorized re- 


organization of Maritime Board—plan No. 
7. Effective August 12. 

ICC: Authorized reorganization of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—Public Law 
87-247. 

FCC reorganization: Authorized FCC to 
delegate functions -in adjudicatory cases to 
expedite and improve the administrative 
process—Public Law 87-192. 

SEC reorganization: Authorized the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission to dele- 


gate certain of its functions by published 


order or rule to a division of the Commis- 
sion, an individual Commissioner, a hearing 
examiner, or an employee or employee board, 
and provides for appeals of such delega- 
tions. (S. 2135.) 


SEC investigation: Authorized $750,000 for 


the Securities and Exchange Commission to 
conduct a 
quacy of its rules, for the protection of the 
investor, governing stock exchanges and 
over-the-counter securities trading. SEC 
is to report its findings to Congress by Jan- 
uary 3, 1963—Public Law 87-196. 

Internal Revenue employees: Appropriated 
funds for an additional 4,265 Internal Reve- 
nue Service employees—Public Law 87-159. 

Travel expenses: Increased the allowances 
of Government employees for traveling ex- 


- penses when on official business. Increases 


include from $10 to $16 per diem allowances 
and from 10 to 12 cents a mile by private 
automobile—Public Law 87-139. 

Interstate commerce—Property destruc- 
tion: Strengthened existing Federal law by 
making it unlawful to destroy, injure, set 
fire to, or otherwise damage goods moving 
in interstate or foreign commerce, break into 
or enter any railroad car, vessel, aircraft, 


truck, er other vehicle for such purpose— 


Public Law 87-221. 

Rural carriers: Increased equipment al- 
lowance for rural mail carriers to 12 cents a 
mile. 189.) 

Postal employees: Extended to employees 
in the postal field service the same salary- 
retention protection in cases of reduction in 
grade as provided under the Classification 
Act since 1956—Public Law 87-270. 

NSLI special dividend: Authorized the pay- 
ment of a special insurance dividend aver- 
aging from $100 to $150, for those veterans 
who have RS or W insurance. The RS in- 
surance is entirely term insurance and the 
premium increases at the end of each 5-year 
period. The W insurance is both term and 
permanent, with the increased rate at the 
end of each 5-year period—Public Law 87-— 
223. 

ELECTIONS AND THE WHITE HOUSE 

Federal election laws: Passed a clean-elec- 
tions bill to strengthen our electoral system, 
provide more realistic ceilings on campaign 
expenses, make available at the State level 
information on campaign financing, and pro- 
vides for a tax credit for political contribu- 


special investigation of the ade- 
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tions to candidates for Federal office or to 
political committees acting for such candi- 
dates. (8. 2426.) 


¢ National conventions: The Senate adopted 


unanimously a resolution expressing as the 
sense of the Senate that the party conven- 
tions held every 4 years to nominate candi- 
dates for President and Vice President should 
not be commenced prior to the first Monday 
in September of the year in which the elec- 
tion is to be held. (S. Res. 141.) 

District of Columbia elections: Imple- 
ments the 23d amendment to the Constitu- 
tion giving the residents of the District of 
Columbia the right to vote for President and 
Vice President; retains the voting age at 21 
and provides for a 1-year residency require- 
ment—Public Law 87-389. 

White House: Established the White House 
as a national monument—Public Law 87-286. 


A Report to the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr: 
Speaker, every Representative has an 
obligation to report to his constituents. 

This is my report to the people which 
deals with the work and the record of 
the 87th Congress. It summarizes my 
activities and states my position on im- 
portant issues. 


Citizens have a right to know the > 


views, the record, and the performance 
of their Representative in Congress. For 
that reason, I make weekly radio broad- 
casts, send out occasional newsletters to 
those who request them, and mail a re- 
port at the end * each session to my 
constituents. 

It is difficult for me to acquire all their 
names and addresses. Some have 
missed my reports. Others have re- 
ceived duplicate copies. A large num- 
ber of letters are returned with incor- 
rect addresses. 

In an effort to provide better service 
and to eliminate extra work and diffi- 
culties, a new method of mail distribu- 
tion was approved which will help in 
getting my report to all interested per- 


sons. 

There have been efforts to deny Rep- 
resentatives the opportunity of mailing 
these reports by taking away their con- 
gressional franking privilege. Behind 
this effort are interests that would deny 


‘citizens the right to know about their 


Congress through their elected repre- 
sentatives. 

This would keep important informa- 
tion from the people which often is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for them to re- 
ceive otherwise. 

It has been charged that this service 
to the people is too costly. The facts are 
that the cost last year for franked mail 


for all Members of Congress was $3,800,- 


000. The per capita cost to Berks 
County citizens for this service is less 
than 2 cents a year. 

Since the cost of franked mail is paid 
by direct appropriation from the Treas- 
ury, it is not included in the postal defi- 
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cit which last year was more than $800 


million. 


The loss in second-class mail service 


to newspapers and magazines accounts 


for much of the postal deficit. It costs 
American taxpayers more in 4 months 
for postal subsidies to one big publisher 
than it does to pay the cost for the 
franked mail of all Congressmen for a 
whole year. Subsidies to the six Luce 
publications which include Time, Life, 
and Fortune, amount to $1 million a 
month. 

The subsidy to this big news monopoly 
for 1 year amounts to more than the 
combined annual salary of al] the 437 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Yet syndicated columnists and 
political writers who attack the franking 
privilege maintain complete silence 
about the cost of subsidies to these giant 
publishers. 


THE CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE 


It is quite obvious that many persons 
do not realize how closely their welfare, 
their opportunities for jobs, for educa- 
tion, health services, old-age and disa- 
bility pensions, and a decent livelihood 
are affected by action or inaction of the 
Congress. 

Good government depends to a large 
extent upon the interest and the par- 
ticipation of our citizens in political and 
governmental affairs. In the complexi- 
ties of our modern society it is often dif- 
ficult for the average citizen to under- 
a how government actually affects 

It is my hope that this report will be 
helpful in giving my constituents a bet- 
ter understanding of controversial issues 
and of the conflicting interests and phi-. 
losophies which divide the two political 
parties. 

There will always be differences of 
opinion which are essential in a vibrant 
democracy, if differences are kept on a 
high plane and every opportunity is 
given to the people to learn the truth 
and the facts. 

That is why I feel obligated to inform 
my constituents on the work of the 87th 
Congress and what their Congress means 
to them and to our country. 


THE 87TH CONGRESS SETS RECORD 


The Ist session of this 87th Congress 
has been one of the most productive in 
history. This record has been the result 
of the joint efforts of a Democratic Con- 
gress and a Democratic administration. 
It has been likened to the memorable 
first 100 days of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. In March 1933, it was closed 
banks and soup lines. In January 1961, 
it was sagging farm prices, rising unem- 
ployment, stifled credit, and an unfavor- 
able balance of payments. 

To fight unemployment and to reverse 
the recession trend, President Kennedy 
stepped up the release of already au- 
thorized funds for Federal procurement 
and for construction of highways and 
other projects. He asked local commu- 
nities to initiate “boost the economy” 
programs. 

He accelerated farm price-support 
payments, cut the interest rate on loans 
by the Small Business Administration to 
firms in areas of heavy unemployment, 
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lowered the maximum permissible inter- 
est rate of FHA home mortgages. 


’ The President recommended to Con- 


gress and secured the enactment of: 

Extended unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

A higher minimum wage with coverage 
for 3.6 million added workers. 

- Aid for dependent children of people 
who have exhausted their regular un- 
employment benefits. 

An area redevelopment program which 
will provide, over a 4-year period, $300 
million in loans to areas of high unem- 
ployment or depressed income. The 
program also calls for grants for public 
facilities and funds for the retraining of 
workers, subsistence payments, and 
- technical assistance to communities. 

A liberalized Social Security Act. 

A comprehensive Housing Act which 
will help meet the needs of more of our 
people, provide stimulus for the econ- 
omy, and permit a stronger attack on 
slums, urban blight, and unemployment. 

New highway legislation to assure the 
financial solvency of our Interstate pro- 
gram and to improve construction plan- 


ning. 
An expanded airport construction pro- 


gram. 

Increased appropriations to combat 
the pollution of our rivers. 

- A 6-year program aimed at achieving 
economic conversions of salt water to 
fresh—with vast potential benefits to 
millions of people who do not have ac- 
cess to Minnesota’s 10,000 lakes. 

An emergency feed grain program, 
and an omnibus farm bill. 

Legislation to extend the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission. There was 
substantial progress in other ways in 
civil rights for all citizens. 

New laws to combat organized crime, 
and a 3-year program of demonstration 
projects for control of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The first major addition to our Na- 
tional Park System in 14 years. 

And a community health facilities 
program to help our 17 million senior 
citizens through nursing homes, diag- 
nosis, and advisory centers, improved 
hospitals, and other community services. 

People who say the Kennedy admin- 
istration is really not so different from 
the Eisenhower administration should, 
ee “look at the 

BATTLE OF WORDS 

These are programs that the Repub- 
lican leadership in Congress have op- 
posed with such arguments as wasteful 
. and unnecessary spending, States rights, 
welfare statism, big government, and 
Federal control. Throughout our his- 
tory, however, liberal programs such as 
offered by President Kennedy have 
always been opposed by ultraconserva- 
tive interests. 

There is, of course, a sharp conflict e- 
tween the Republican philosophy which 
Democrats refer to as trickle-down and 
the Democratic belief that progress and 
prosperity depend upon the purchasing 
power of the people and their opportu- 
omer for jobs and expanding public 

ce. 
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Republican leaders contend that the 
Nation cannot afford to do the things 
which the administration proposes, 
while Democrats insist that our country 
cannot afford to ignore them. 

Like my Democratic colleagues, I am 
alarmed at the terrible waste in human 
and natural resources which goes on in 
the name of economy. 

The real wealth of our Nation lies in 
these human and natural resources, the 
intelligence, health and know-how of our 
people, and the productive power of men 
and machines. Unemployment is waste. 
Failure to use the services of partially 
handicapped persons and many men 
over age 50, who are willing and able to 
work, is wasteful. To deny our youth 
educational opportunities is a waste to 
our Nation which needs to develop the 
best of its talent. ; 

The waste in lost productivity and 
wealth due to economic curtailment, un- 
employment and recession during the 
last several years is too staggering to 
estimate, running into untold billions of 
dollars. President Kennedy reversed 
this trend with his progressive program 
and strong leadership which won sub- 
stantial congressional support including 
some help from the more liberal Repub- 
lican Members. 

PENNSYLVANIA DEMOCRATIC WHIP 

In this session of Congress I again 
served as whip and floor leader of the 
Pennsylvania Democratic delegation, 
and as an assistant to the majority whip, 


Congressman CARL ALBERT, Of Oklahoma. 


Mr. ALBERT is one of the seven top lead- 
ers of the Kennedy administration. His 
ancestors migrated from Berks County 
almost a century ago. 

As a party whip, I had occasions to 
meet with House and Senate leaders, 
with the Vice President, and with Presi- 
dent Kennedy himself. During the ses- 
sion I met with the President on four 
different occasions in the White House. 
I was pleased to have played a part in 
securing favorable consideration for his 
program in the Congress. 

. SPEAKER RAYBURN 


During the session I enjoyed several 
opportunities of briefly serving as Speak- 
er pro tempore, substituting for the 
immortal House Speaker, Sam RaAYBURN. 
Representatives of both parties are 
grieved by Speaker RaAysBurN’s illness. 
There is no doubt but that he will go 
down as one of the great men in Amer- 
ican history. To know him as a close 
and dear friend is a real privilege. 

Sam RAYBURN is well known to many 


Berks citizens. He graciously accepted 


my invitation to meet and talk to indi- 
viduals and groups who visited the Capi- 
tol. It was an annual event for students 
and their teachers from Woodrow Wil- 
son High School at West Lawn to meet 
Speaker RayBurn in his private office or 


on the floor of Congress. 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 


My attendance record was again one 
of the highest in Congress. On 231 quo- 
rum calls and votes, I missed only 3, 
giving me an attendance record of 98.7 
percent. It is extremely difficult to get 
a 100-percent record because of con- 
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flicting duties which Members frequent- 
ly face. 
COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 

I am a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. This 
committee has jurisdiction over the fol- 
lowing regulatory agencies: Federal 
Trade Commission, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Federal Aviation Agency, Federal 
Power Commission, and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The Comerce Committeesspecializes in 
the fields of transportation, communica- 
tion, finance, health, and safety. AS a 
member of this committee, I voted for 
the reorganization of the Communica- 
tions Commission, which regulates the 
broadcasting industry. 

I supported the new Commissioner, 
Newton N. Minow, in his effort to pro- 
mote educational features on television 
and to eliminate fraud and deception 
and those evils which contribute to juve- 
nile delinquency and crime. 

As a ranking member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Safety, I gave 
special attention to programs which seek 


_to find the cause and cure of crippling 


and killing diseases. My bill to aid the 
graduate schools of public health in 
training doctors, nurses, technicians, 
and other specialists, was passed by the 
Congress as part of the overall commu- 
nity health facilities bill. 

Our subcommittee also deals with 
problems on food additives and labeling, 
smog and air pollution, and travel 
safety. 

I am also a member of the House Ad- 
ministration Committee which manages 
the House side of the Capitol. It has 
jurisdiction over House employees, com- 
mittee appropriations, contested elec- 
tions, and printing of Government docu- 
ments. I also serve as member of the 
Printing Subcommittee and the Commit- 
tee on Accounts. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


In this session of the Congress I 
sponsored legislation to raise income tax 
exemptions to $800 a year; increase min- 
imum social security benefits to $50 a 
month; allow benefits to men who re- 
tire at age 62; women at 60; establish a 
Federal Agency for the Handicapped; 
grant a deduction for income tax pur- 
poses to handicapped persons for trans- 
portation expenses to and from work; 
and provide an additional tax exemption 
for a taxpayer supporting handicapped 
dependents unable to care for them- 
selves. 

Other bills I introduced were designed 
to provide a massive public works pro- 
gram to put jobless people back to work; 
provide a pension for World War I vet- 
erans; aid in the creation of a nation- 
wide system of junior colleges; increase 
the Federal authorization to assist 
schools of public health in training 
specialists for public health service and 
institutional work; establish a U.S. Arms 
Control Agency; limit postal subsidies 
to giant publications; honor the Dean 
of March Music by naming one of the 
buildings of the Library of Congress the 
John Phillip Sousa Memorial Library. 
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DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


As part of my congressional duties, I 
presented testimony before several 
House committees on pending legisla- 
tion. They included such subjects as aid 
to the handicapped, pensions for vet- 
erans of World War I, postal subsidies, 
and puDlic health legislation. 


I have taken part in discussions on the © 


floor of the House on such questions as 
foreign policy, mutual security, automa- 
tion, social security, aid to education, 
disarmament, and the Berlin crisis. 
ANTIRECESSION PROGRAM 


When President Kennedy took office 
last January, the country was in the 
midst of its third serious recession in 6 
years. Five and a half million Americans 
were out of jobs. Business failures were 
at the highest levels since the great de- 
pression. Our major industries were op- 
erating between 50 and 80 percent of 
capacity. Housing starts were at their 
lowest since 1949, farm incomes were 
critically low, and millions of our fellow 
citizens looked hopelessly for work in 


the many areas throughout the Nation. 


Here is a brief report on the most im- 


- portant bills which were introduced to 


restore health and vitality to our econ- 


omy, to increase our rate of economic 


growth and to meet urgent needs. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


To aid the unemployed, President 
Kennedy asked that Congress extend un- 
employment benefits for an additional 
13 weeks. Within 63 days after taking 
office, the Congress passed President 
Kennedy’s proposal. I gave full support 
to this effort. ~ 

To aid the hungry in areas of heavy 
unemployment, President Kennedy 
issued an Executive order increasing the 
quantity and quality of surplus food 
available to needy families throughout 
the Nation. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Twice vetoed by former President 
Eisenhower, the Area Redevelopment 
Act was passed in this Congress and 
signed by President Kennedy. It pro- 
vides $394 million in Federal loans and 
grants to assist urban and rural areas 
suffering from excessively high rates of 
unemployment. I supported this bill 
which was important to Berks County 


and to the people of many other areas of. 


Pennsylvania, particularly to distressed 
coal region areas like neighboring 
Schuylkill County. 

HOUSING 


To meet housing needs and to increase 
our rate of economic growth, Congress 
passed the most comprehensive housing 
program in congressional history. 

This new law will help to give every 
American an opportunity to own his 
own home. To help our citizens in the 


lower income groups to buy their own 


homes, the law contained a low-interest, 
low-downpayment, 35-year loan pro- 
gram. 

This bill also included an expansion 
of urban renewal, public housing, hous- 
ing for the elderly, and college housing. 
In addition, a program was established 
to obtain open spaces in urban renewal 
areas for children to enjoy fresh air and 
recreation. 
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The housing program is extremely 
beneficial to Berks County. It makes it 
possible for thousands of our citizens to 
purchase decent homes through FHA-in- 
sured mortgages. It provides loans for 
our colleges. This year Albright Col- 
lege received $920,000 to build needed 
dormitory space. 

The city of Reading was given a grant 
under the housing law to begin a study 
of its urban renewal program, to say 
nothing of the Federal grants the city has 
received for other parking lots, other re- 
development projects. Many of our 
boroughs in the county have benefited 
from this legislation. 

Projects such as the Hensler Homes 
to provide decent shelter for our senior 


citizens also comes under this important > 


program. 

It was necessary for the President to 
muster substantial party support for the 
housing program which was strongly 
opposed by 84 percent of the Republican 
Members of the House. Because of my 
long experience and interest in housing, 
I gave my full support to President 
Kennedy on the housing issue. 

IMPROVED SOCIAL SECURITY 


As part of his antirecession program, 
President Kennedy proposed a liberaliza- 
tion of our social security program. 

Minimum monthly benefits were raised 
from $33 to $40. Widows’ benefits were 
increased. Men were given the option to 
retire at 62 years of age with slightly 


reduced benefits. The requirements for. 


eligibility were liberalized to enable 
thousands of our senior citizens to come 
under the social security program. Yet, 
of all welfare programs, this is the one 
which Republican leaders most bitterly 
oppose. One of the leading objectives of 
the John Birch Society, a conservative 
front organization which includes many 
millionaires, is to repeal social security. 
The Birch Society has strong influence 
in the Congress. Its influence was felt at 
this year’s national convention of Young 
Republicans in Minneapolis, which 
passed a resolution calling for the aboli- 
tion of our compulsory social security 
program. The popularity of social se- 
curity, however, causes many other con- 
servative leaders to conceal their hostil- 
ity toward this program. 

With many liberal Democratic col- 
leagues, I feel that much still remains to 
be done to improve social security. Bene- 
fits generally are too low and coverage 
should be expanded to those old folks 
who are not. covered. However, the 
minor social security changes made this 
year will help an additional 4% million 
people to enjoy improved living condi- 
tions in their retirement years. 

COMMUNITY HEALTH FACILITIES BILL 

The community health facilities bill 


which was recently enacted will provide 
community health services and facili- 


ties for our aged people and for the 


chronically ill. It calls for expanded 
research in seeking the cure of crippling 
and killing diseases. The bill provides 
matching funds for improved nursing 
home programs, home health care plans, 
and outpatient diagnostic services. 
Increased authorizations for the con- 
struction of public and nonprofit nurs- 
ing homes are also provided. 
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The need for this legislation was 
pressing. With the lengthening of the 
lifespan. in America, the problems of 
chronic illness have increased. More 
than half of the 17 million persons over 
65 years of age, excluding those in in- 
stitutions, have some kind of chronic 
health problem which interferes’ with . 
their daily living. In addition to this, 
many middle aged, young adults, and 
even children are affected by chronic 
illnesses. 

Included in this act was a proposal 
which I sponsored. I was pleased to 
play an active part in the drafting and 
final passage of this important bill. 


AGRICULTURE 


Efforts were made to improve Sisiies 
incomes which for the past 8 years had 
declined sharply. The drop in buying 
and consuming power of American farm- 
ers helped to aggravate the recession 
and had an effect on the whole econ- 
omy. 

This year net farm income will be 
about a billion dollars above the total 
for 1960. Both executive and congres- 
sional actions since inauguration day 
have been directed toward improving the 
position of farm families. 

Congress enacted the broad scale and 
long-range program called the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961. This act extends the 
feed grains program for the 1962 crop, 
liberalizes farm credit programs, estab- 
lishes wheat programs for 1961-62, en- 
courages acreage reduction, extends and 
broadens the food-for-peace program, 
and extends such important instruments 
of national policy as the school milk pro- 
gram, and the conservation programs. 

The objective of the President and 
his administration is to insure that the 
farmers who feed our people will have a 
parity in income and equality in oppor- 
tunity with urban families. 

As President Kennedy said in his first 
farm message to Congress: 

The solution to the farm problem lies not 
so much in severe restrictions upon our 
talent to produce as upon proper channeling 
of our abundance into more effective and ex- 
panded uses. American agricultural abun- 
dance can be forged into both a significant 
instrument of foreign policy. and a weapon 
against domestic hardship and hunger. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE BUILDUP 


On taking office, the President and 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
set about on an immediate revi@w of our 
defense posture which resulted in a re- 
vamping of our military strength. It was 
designed to protect and strengthen our 
strategic deterrent by improving such 
programs as Polaris missile production, 
our continental defense, and our bomber 
warning systems, and by strengthening 
our ability to deter and confine limited 
and guerrilla type wars. 

Included in the new defense appro- 
priations are some $300 millicn for a 
more effective civil defense program. 

The recent Russian achievements in 
space were another factor in increasing 
our defense buildup. This year Congress 
increased its outer space authorizations 
by 75 percent to start us on the road to 
match and eventually surpass the Soviets 
in space technology and exploration. 
Success in the field of space exploration 
would also lead te better weather fore- 
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casting, improved land and sea naviga- 
tion, untapped resources in solar power, 
and better communications throughout 
the world. 

NEW STARTS IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Military might alone is not sufficient 
for our Nation’s security or for future 
peace. The skill of our diplomats and 
the molding of foreign policy are also of 
vital importance. 

When President Kennedy took office, 
he faced the grimmest situation in for- 
eign relations that has ever.confronted a 
new Chief of State. 

Communist guerrillas were advancing 
in Laos and threatening at every weak 
point in southeast Asia. Communist 
puppets and agents from Moscow were 
moving to consolidate their positions in 
Africa. A Communist beachhead had 
been established only 90 miles from our 
shore in Cuba, despite the best efforts 
of the previous administration to contain 
the influence of Moscow, and our alli- 
ances with old allies abroad were steadily 
deteriorating. 

REBUILDING OLD TIES 

The administration at once responded 
to these problems not only by increasing 
our military strength but: by repairing 
our relations with our old allies in Eu- 
rope. A strong free Europe is seen as 
our first line of defense against the Com- 
munist menace. Soon after his inaugu- 
ration, President Kennedy was meeting 
with the leaders of the European pow- 


ers in an attempt to strengthen and re- - 


activate NATO. Today, when the Berlin 
crisis looms high, Europe and the United 
States are standing firm as a solid block 
against the irresponsible demands of the 
Communist world. 

WAR ON THE BREEDING PLACES OF COMMUNISM 


As an effective means in fighting com- 
munism, President Kennedy placed the 
emphasis on eliminating conditions that 
breed communism. In his address an- 
nouncing the new alliance for progress, 
the President announced our Nation’s 
commitment to cooperate with the un- 
derdeveloped nations in ending the pov- 
erty, illiteracy, hunger, and unemploy- 
ment upon which communism thrives. 

Along with our assistance, the under- 
developed nations would be expected to 
make necessary internal reforms such as 
land redistribution and tax revision in 
order to make their governments more 
stable afid to make a greater contribu- 
tion to their own national development. 
The President has pledged to rid our for- 
eign aid programs of waste and corrup- 
tion, and to insure that our aid would 
help all the people and not just the fav- 
ored few. 

Many in Congress feel that economic 
assistance is a vital part of our defense 
effort. It will do little good to’ forge 
strong military alliances in the chain to 
contain world communism if our eco- 
nomic links are weak. Many of us agree 
with President Kennedy who declared 
that military pacts cannot help nations 
whose social injustice and economic 
chaos invite insurrection and chaos. 


PEACE CORPS 
Congress voted to establish a perma- 


nent Peace Corps as part of our overall 
effort to avoid war and chaos. It is 
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hoped that this relatively inexpensive 
program will contribute toward curbing 
Communist aggression throughout the 
world. It also strikes at poverty, illit- 
eracy, hunger, insecurity, and such evils 
on which communism breeds. 


ARMS CONTROL AGENCY 


Another new start in our foreign 
policy came when Congress passed an 
Arms Control Agency that would em- 
phasize our Nation’s peaceful intentions, 
concentrate the work of all Federal, 
State, and local disarmament groups, 
and work out practical and effective al- 
ternatives to nuclear war. | 

This legislation, which I helped to 
sponsor, enjoyed the wholehearted bi- 
partisan support of former President 
Eisenhower and former Secretary of 
State Christian Herter, as well as all 
leading Members of both parties in the 
87th Congress. 


UNMET PUBLIC AND HUMAN NEEDS 


Despite excellent progress made in 
this session, several major measures will 
face the Congress next January. 

AID TO EDUCATION 


It was unfortunate that the adminis- 
tration’s aid to education proposals were 
killed by the conservative coalition in the 
House. The final move to consider even 
a modified general aid to education bill 
on the House floor was killed by almost 
solid Republican opposition with the help 
of conservative southern Democrats. 
One hundred and sixty of the one hun- 
dred and sixty-six Republicans voted to 
kill the school bill. 

“The President’s proposals are essen- 
tial to help meet the growing shortage of 
classrooms and teachers. On the na- 
tional level, there is a shortage of 142,000 
classrooms and 135,000 qualified school- 
teachers. 

The administration’s proposals would 
have meant an extra $28 million for the 
State of Pennsylvania to spend on edu- 
cation, to say nothing about the 1,000 
or more scholarships to needy high 
school seniors and other programs to be 
expanded under the National Defense 
Education Act. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


The President’s proposal for financing 
hospital and nursing home care through 
the social security system to meet the 
needs of our senior citizens is also await- 
ing action by the next session of Con- 
gress. 

This program is essential to meet the 
health needs of the more than 17 mil- 
lion people who are now over age 65. 
At a time when the health needs of these 
people are greatest, their income is at 


the lowest levels in their lives. 


PRESIDENT MOVES TO HALT INFLATION 


At a recent press conference, Presi- 
dent Kennedy expressed his fear that in- 
flation would again rob our people if 
our major industries did not hold the 
line on unjustified price increases. 

Acting upon the advice of his Council 
of Economic Advisers, the President 
pointed out the inflationary tendency of 
excessive concentration in some of our 
major industries. The President told 
the people that administered or rigged 
prices in some of our Nation’s major de- 
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fense industries have played a key role 
in the inflation of recent years and have 
robbed our people of millions of dollars 
in real income. 

Inflation is a real problem which is 
too often associated with deceptive ef- 
forts to defeat programs which are in 
the public interest. In recent years, 
however, it has been revealed that un- 
justified hikes in the price of steel have 
been a leading factor in the inflationary 


trend. The prices in this key industry 


have been pushed up faster and further 
than the average of all other commodi- 
ties 


President Kennedy is deeply concerned 
about increasing the Nation’s rate of 
economic growth and in preventing in- 
flation from robbing our people of their 
hard-won social gains. To prevent this, 
President Kennedy has called upon both 
labor and management to show modera- 
tion and self-restraint in price hikes and 
labor contract negotiations. 


INVESTING IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


Every informed person knows that 
there needs to be a proper balance be- 
tween Government spending and reve- 
nues. But there is a big difference be- 
tween investments for public service, ed- 
ucation, health, housing, and the big 
spending which benefits a favored and 
powerful few. 

One road leads to a strong and pros- 
perous economy. The other leads to un- 
employment and recession and the neg- 
lect of human needs and public service. 


ABUNDANCE SHOULD BE USED WISELY 


In these days of great confusion, it is 
important to look beyond scare words 
and deception, and seek the truth and 
the facts. 

We are blessed in our country with 
abundance and with great human and 
natural resources. Yet there is unneces- 
sary suffering and distress. There is no 
need to fear the future if we have faith, 
courage, and understanding, and if we 
dedicate ourselves to promoting the pub- 
lic welfare and the common interest we 
all share in a strong, united and pros- 
perous America. 

As a Member of Congress this has 
been my objective. This is why I have 
supported legislation for schools, jobs, 
old age security, and programs to meet 
the needs of our people and our country. 


FEDERAL “FUNDS AID BERKS 


More than $24 million in Federal 
funds have entered Berks County during 
the first 8 months of this year. Nearly 
a million and a half dollars a month 
comes to local citizens every month as 
pension payments to our aged and dis- 


- abled folks through social security. This 


purchasing power is also a.stimulant to 
business. 

Aid to Albright College was given in 
the form of a long-term, low-interest 
loan of $920,000 for needed dormitories. 
It supplements the funds received from 
local citizens who are making voluntary 
contributions toward the long-range de- 
velopment of the college. 

An additional $143,000 went to both 
Albright and Kutztown State College in 
the form of student loan funds to enable 
needy youths in Berks County to achieve 
a college education. 
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READING GETS FEDERAL AID 


Three and a half-million dollars in 
loans and grants went to the city of 


Reading. to assist in building needed © 


parking facilities and other urban re- 
newal projects. 

One hundred’ and fifty thousand dol- 
lars has been advanced to help extend 
the city’s sanitary sewer system to in- 
clude the 18th and 19th wards. Another 
quarter of a million dollars went to sev- 
eral of our local boroughs and townships 
to assist them in building adequate sew- 
age and water treatment systems. 

Recently, a number of local business- 
men and Reading city officials came to 
Washington to seek Federal funds under 
the community facilities program for as- 
sistance in the elimination of the 
Seventh Street grade crossing. Senator 
CLaRK and I have introduced legislation 
which would make this aid possible. 

Almost a million dollars went to the 
Reading Hospital to help provide 228 ad- 
ditional beds fer that institution. One 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars in 


small business loans were cited for Berks. 


Federal funds also come into the county 
through other progressive programs. 
Federal aid helps to pay for our high- 
ways and for many other programs like 
aid to the blind and public assistance. 
It has been a major factor in providing 
employment and in keeping the com- 
munity prosperous and the Nation 
strong. 
EDUCATIONAL AID FOR READING AND BERKS 


The Reading School District this year 
received more than $100,000 in Federal 
aid to education. Some of the money, 
provided by the Defense Education Act, 
was used to develop new programs in 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, 
and guidance. 

Federal funds helped elementary 
schools to acquire microprojectors to 
increase scientific knowledge of our 


youngsters. Visual-aid equipment and 
reference books to aid teachers and pu- 
pils in fields of vital importance to the 
Nation w, also acquired with Federal 
aid. 


_ Federal assistance helped to build the 
language laboratory at Reading High 
School and at Northwest Junior High 
School. To the credit of local school 
authorities, the Reading School District 
has taken full advantage of Federal aid 
to education. 

Educational opportunities for local 
students have been enhanced and the 
burden of educational costs for Reading 
taxpayers has been alleviated by Fed- 
eral funds. Educational aid funds for 
Reading schools are being used for 
everything from teachers’ salaries and 
reference books to low-priced daily 
luncheon platters. 

The Reading School District has re- 
ceived $34,000 in Federal aid funds for 
the practical nursing program. In ad- 
dition, $15,286 under the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917 helps to pay for teachers 
salaries in the field of vocational edu- 
cation. | 
As far back as 1861, Federal aid to 
education programs have been beneficial 
to school districts which took advantage 
of Federal assistance. These aid pro- 
grams prove that the old scare slogans of 
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“Federal Control” and “Wasteful 
Spending” do not stand up when all the 
facts are available for consideration. 

The need for Federal aid is more 
urgent today than ever. If President 
Kennedy’s school aid proposals are 
adopted it will provide many Federal 
scholarships for talented young people 
in Berks County who are now being de- 
nied the full opportunity to develop 
their talents and brain power. 

To meet educational needs and to re- 
lieve local taxpayers of increasing school 
costs, the Kennedy school aid program is 
most essential. 

Federal aid programs such as these 
which have helped Berks County, and 
other sections of the Nation, meet with 
strong opposition from opponents of the 
Kennedy administration. It is on these 
important domestic programs that the 


two parties sharply disagree. 


POLITICAL SPENDING 


A congressional committee has re- 
ported that millions of dollars are being 
spent each year in national political 
campaigns. Yet influencing election 
contests involves much more than the 
expenditures which are cited in such re- 
ports. To get a more realistic picture of 
political spending, one should also in- 
clude the cost of political efforts of syn- 
dicated columnists and political writers 
and the value of free space given by the 
big news monopolies to influence polit- 
ical thinking and voting trends. 

Nearly all of the big high-salaried na- 
tional columnists hold conservative 
views or reflect the interest and phi- 
losophy of those who own and control 
the big news syndicates. 

It is this fact that causes a one-sided 
presentation of news and information 
and makes it difficult for a clear public 
understanding of the controversial and 


crucial issues which confront the people 


of the Nation. 


Political spending reports are not com- 
plete unless they include all the organ- 


ized efforts to influence public opinion 
election results. 
COOPERATION WITH INDUSTRY 


Our business community has made 
steady recovery from the recession. All 
the important statistics point to a rising 
level of business activity, which will 
mean both greater employment and 
profitable enterprise. 

Whenever I could properly be of as- 
sistance to business and industry in 
Berks County, I have cooperated in every 
possible way. I fully appreciate the im- 
portance of a successful and prosperous 
industry to our community. A healthy 
climate for business means jobs for 
working men and women, and prosperity 
for our city and county. 

Politics are never permitted to inter- 
fere with my responsibility to all of my 
constituents. I am sure that many Berks 
County business leaders will attest to 
this fact. 

Pennsylvania’s Democratic Senator 
JOSEPH S. CLARK is a good example. As 
former mayor of Philadelphia, he has 
gained nationwide attention for the big 
city’s rebirth and progress under his 
leadership. 


Senator CLarK has a business and pro- 


fessional background and comes from a 
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well-to-do family. Yet Senator Ciarx is 
one of the most progressive Members of 
the Senate. He is a man of impeachable 
integrity, great ability, and political 
courage. 

In his years in the U.S. Senate, Sena- 
tor CLaRK has become known for his un- 
tiring efforts for social reform, civil 


rights, and progressive and humanitar- 


ian legislation. The more progressive 
leaders of industry understand that Sen- 
ator CLaRK’s efforts for economic growth 
and social reform legislation are not only 
in the public interest but also essential 
to business and industry. 


SPECIAL REPORTS AVAILABLE 


Persons interested can get special re- 
ports on social security, the Maiden- 
creek, and Blue Marsh water develop- 
ment proposals, the dividend withhold- 
ing tax issue, television reform, political 
spending, and postal subsidies. Write to 
my Washington office for any of these 
special reports or for any other informa- 
tion in which you are interested. : 


NATIONAL CITATION 


One of the most rewarding experiences 
during my service in the Congress was. 
to receive a citation of merit for my 
efforts and work in the Congress on 
behalf of the handicapped citizens of 


our country: 


The award was presented to me by the 
Indoor Sports Club of America at their 
national convention banquet in Wash- 
ington last summer. 

On a number of occasions I have dis- 
cussed the problems of our handicapped 
people on the floor of Congress and have | 
called attention to the legislation which 
I have introduced in their behalf. Much 
progress has been made in getting recog- 
nition and consideration by the Congress 
for an effective program to aid the 
handicapped. 

CONGRESSIONAL REAPPORTIONMENT 


Because of population trends, Pennsyl- 
vania will lose 3 of its 30 seats in the 
next Congress. Unless the State legis- 
lature acts to eliminate 3 districts, a 
statewide election for 27 Representatives 
is necessary. 

It is expected that Berks County will 
be joined with one of the neighboring 
counties to form a new district. Schuyl-— 
kill County is the most probable because 
it will bring the total population of the 
district to 447,000 which is close to the 
new population average of 419,000. 

Schuylkill County is one of the many 
depressed areas in Pennsylvania. It 
sorely needs Federal cooperation and 
help in meeting the needs of its people. 
If a Berks-Schuylkill district is formed, 
it will cement ties between the two 
counties that will be of mutual benefit 
to the citizens in both counties. 

After his inauguration, President 
Kennedy said that the greatest danger 
which faces us is our unwillingness to’ 
do the things that need to be done. It 
is evident that our first task is to arouse 
greater public interest in politics and 
government and an understanding of 
fundamental issues. To assist in this 
effort, I will make myself available dur- | 


ing the congressional recess to appear 


before any and all groups to speak or 
to answer questions on issues before the 


- 
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Congress and the Nation. Those inter- 
ested can contact me through my Read- 
ing office. 


On Fighting Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27,1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, some 
people talk a good fight against com- 
munism. Others do something about 
communism. Some people talk against 
social injustice. Others act against so- 
cial injustice. Some people deplore 
usurious interest rates. Others batter 
down the rates. 

Mr. President, I know a man who does 
something about communism, acts 
against social injustice and fights high 
interest rates. 


He does not fight communism with his 


mouth. He fights it with his energy; he 
fights it spiritually and materially. 

The man I am talking about is a 
Denver born Maryknoll priest, Father 
Dan McLellan. 

Colorado is proud of Father McLellan 
as a man who substitutes action for 
words in combating the international 
menace of godless communism. 

The whole country should know about 
Father McLellan’s methods of fighting 
an ideology that feeds on fear, hate, 
poverty, greed, and sickness. 

That is why I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, as a testimonial to 
the tactics of this brilliant and cou- 
rageous priest, an article in the Reader’s 
Digest of April 1961, describing his work. 

Father McLellan, as the article con- 
cludes has become a significant force in 
the cold war. 

The doers against communism will sa- 
lute this valiant son of Colorado as a 


man who knows the enemy and how to . 


fight him effectively. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Money MIRACLE oF FATHER DaN 
(By Lester Velie) 

Two and a half miles up in the Andes, on 
the cold windswept shores of Lake Titicaca, 
the ancient town of Puno, Peru, not long 
ago leaped out of its centuries-old poverty 
and stagnation into the 20th century. A 
homemade miracle did it. 

Where earth-floored mud hovels stood be- 
fore, hundreds of homes have sprouted, many 
‘with indoor plumbing and hot showers. 
Where 35,000 townsfolk had only their legs 
to get around on, buses and taxis now run. 
The town has an electric-oven bakery, a 
. radio broadcasting station, and a refrigerated 
- packing plant nearby. Stores sport bicycles, 
sewing machines and refrigerators. And 
onetime shoeless, illiterate Indians have 
blossomed out as founders of their own 
businesses. 

The man who breathed this life into Puno 
is a lean, 44-year-old 6-footer who tells 
earthy stories in the Andean Indian lan- 
guages of Aymara and Quechua. He is a 
bullfight aficionado and has done a bit of 
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bullfighting himself. Called Father Dan, he 
is formally the Reverend Daniel McClellan, a 
Maryknoll Fathers missionary. 

When Father Dan came to Puno his pa- 
rishioners, few of whom saw more than $100 
in a year, barely subsisted. There was little 
or nothing to spare for emergencies: a 
doctor’s bill, a burial, even tiles for a new 
roof. Banks made no loans for personal 
needs. In fact, in all of the 85 miles be- 
tween Puno and the Bolivian border, there 


was not one bank where 300,000 Indian farm- 


ers and villagers could save or borrow. In 
@ money crisis they turned to usurers, and 
paid as much as 50 percent monthly inter- 
est. How could Father Dan tend to men’s 


souls, when their minds were tormented by 


debt and their bodies were in want? 
Puno, moreover, was the typical neglected 
stepchild of the Latin American system that 
drains the wealth of the interior into the 
national capital and centralizes all govern- 
ment there. Did a street need paving? The 
petition had to go 500 miles and over two 
mountain ranges to Lima—there to gather 
dust on some ministry desk. Did the schools 
need benches? Money trickled down so 
slowly from Lima that children used rocks 
for school seats. Even if the people wanted 
to do something for themselves or their 
town, there was no capital to do it with. 
Pather Dan created that capital as food 


was created in the miracle of the loaves and | 


fishes—almost out of nothing. To his parish 
house he called seven townsmen: two labor- 
ers, a judge, an office clerk, two doctors and 


an officer of the National Police. 


“What our Puno people need,” said Father 
Dan, “is lending money, working money.” 
The faces before him grew long. This was 
not news. 

“And I know where to get it.”’ 

The faces brightened. 


“Look, let me show you.” Father Dan 


took a copper sole (4 cents) from his pocket. 


“By itself, in my pocket, this sole can’t 
do much. But suppose 100 of us each put 
5 soles into a savings pool, and did this 
every week for a year. See? The handful 
of soles would have grown to 26,000 soles, 
about $1,040. They would be transformed 
from idle money into working money—that 
could be lent out. And as the lodns came 
back in monthly installments, the money’s 
lending power would be multiplied. We 
could lend up to three times as much as we 


put in—some $3,000 in all.” 


It turned out that the padre had been 
staying up nights studying how to set up a 
credit union. 
Western Europe, the United States and else- 
where, he pointed out, some 15 million men 
and women have banded together in their 
factories, their offices, churches, villages, to 
save money together and to make loans to 
one another. 

“But that’s in rich Europe and richer 
America,” Father Dan’s listeners protested. 
“Will our suspicious villagers trust anyone 
with their few soles? Will they repay what 
they borrow?” 

Father Dan talked down these doubts. 
Twenty-three Punefios put up 603 soles, 
about $24, to form a credit union. Today, 
after 6 years, it is the biggest in South 
America. In this bootstrap bank some 4,000 
Punefios have accumulated an_average $90 
each, and from it $1,200,000 in loans has 
already flowed. 

In the credit union Father Dan has found 
@ quick way to raise living standards in an 
underdeveloped country and to give people 
hope until land reforms and industrialization 
come to the rescue. He has hit on a form 
of self-help assistance that lets the proud 
individual keep his pride, and that develops 
the managers and risktakers for a free, mod- 
ern society. And, above all, he has taught 
the people to tackle their problems on a 
community ers rare procedure in Latin 
America. 


Through such unions in 
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The Reverend Daniel McClellan looks out 
at the world with intense eyes set deep in 
a worn face. As a Denver highschool stu- 
dent who boxed and was an all-State foot- 
ball center, he dreamed of life as a mission- 
ary with adventures in faraway lands. But 
the biggest adventure of all he found in 
people. 

As a seminary student at Maryknoll, in a 
New York City suburb, young McClellan 
would spend his free days in New York gym- 
nasiums talking boxing with the bruisers 
training there and occasionally sparring with 
one. Or he would wangle his way backstage 


to make friends with Broadway figures, or 


would talk airplanes with fliers at a Long 
Island airport, where he learned to solo. 
When he was ordained, there was quite an 
assortment of well-wishers on hand, his 
sister recalls. 

In Peru, to build his “banks with a heart,” 
Father Dan needed his talent for people. 
One of the first borrowers to present himself 
at the Puno credit union was a ragged fig- 
ure whose care-lined face and drooping 
shoulders spoke of the beaten man. His 
story, told in the Quechua tongue of his 
Inca ancestors, was a familiar one. He had 
borrowed 300 soles from a moneylender to 
bury his father. At 30 percent monthly in- 
terest, he had already repaid three times the 
amount of the loan; yet he was no nearer 
repaying the principal than when he first 
borrowed the money a year before. 

With Father Dan the young credit union’s 
loan committee—a secretary, a government 
clerk and a laborer—sized up the applicant. 
He had been among the first to join the 
union, painfully accumulating 30 soles of 
savings. His neighbors respected him. The 
committee granted the man a loan to repay 
the usurer. Now, instead of paying 360 
percent yearly, he would repay at. what 
amounted to an annual rate of 6 percent. 

Mariano Cruz Rojas, an 18-year-old sheep- 
herder, walked 9 miles in sandals made from 
old automobile tires to apply for a loan. In 
his frayed poncho, mended homespun pants, 


and speaking only in Aymara, he seemed just | 


another illiterate Indian. But his eyes 
glowed with intelligence, and he had an 
idea. If he could borrow $25, he could buy 
onion seed and sell it to the people of his 
village. He got his loan. 

In a month young Mariano was back. He 
had sold his seed and could repay his loan. 
Now he wanted to borrow $40 to buy more. 
When he returned to repay this second loan, 
he wore shoes. With subsequent appear- 
ances and repayments be sported a suit, then 
a shirt and a tie. Within a year he was ap- 
plying for his loans in Spanish. He learned 
to read and write, and soon was teaching 
others in his village. Today, on loans from 
the credit union, Mariano Cruz Rojas has 
built a farm-supply business that employs 

wo salesmen. But for the union he would 
still be a sheepherder. 

News of Father Dan’s credit union reached 
faraway Madison, Wis., home of the world 
organization, the Credit Union National As- 
sociation (CUNA). CUNA was interested in 
spreading credit unions throughout Latin 
America and sent a full-time field specialist 
to Peru. 

Father Dan, released from parish duties to 


- devote all his efforts to credit unions, went 


to Lima. There he found the familiar Latin 
American contradiction of great wealth side 
by side with cruel poverty. Proud banks, 
grown great on the agricultural and mining 
wealth sucked into the capital, studded the 
center of the city. Skyscrapers and luxury 
apartments and a residential section of fine 
mansions gave it a modern air. Yet ringing 
all this, like a sullen army set for a siege, 
were some 35,000 of Lima’s workers and 
lower-middle-class people—cabdrivers, mar- 


-ket porters, waiters—encamped in rusted tin 
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shacks, many of them roofless, without water, 
without light and full of disease. 

In this seemingly hopeless human jungle, 
among illiterate factory workers, handy- 
men and laborers, Father Dan found the 
human material for credit-union treasurers 
and directors. Some members could save 
only one sole a week. Yet the small pools of 
capital helped cabdrivers repair their ancient 
cars without falling into the hands of loan 
sharks. Families borrowed to buy books and 
shoes and clothing for children when school 
opened. 

Working outward from the wilderness of 
the slums, Father Dan spread credit unions 


among bank clerks, naval officers, newspaper 


reporters, lawyers. Fifteen young Lima busi- 
ness executives formed their own credit 
union in order to learn how to organize them 
among wage earners. A textile manufacturer 
formed a credit union among his employees 
so that they could borrow and buy shares in 
his business. | 

Communists fought the credit unions. 
They argued that workers who solved their 
money problems through self-help reduced 

pressure on the boss. When this argument 
failed, they tried to take over the unions— 
unsuccessfully. 

As the credit unions grew, a national fed- 
eration of them was organized. With money 
contributed by businessmen and by bankers 
who themselves provided no banking service 
to the people, Father Dan set up a federa- 
tion office staffed by five devoted young 
Peruvians. One turned down a job with an 
American concern to work at lower pay for 
Father Dan. Another rejected a career in 
the United Nations. 


Father Dan borrowed $1,500 from the * 


Maryknoll Fathers, bought a car and started 
traveling to the far reaches of Peru’s Andean 


highlands, coastal desert, and jungles to form 


credit unions, audit them, nurse them. He 
raised dust on some 55,000 miles of primi- 
tive roads in 2 years. What the car couldn’t 
reach, an Amazon River boat or an airplane 
would. 

He created a credit union training center 

at San Marcos University, in Lima, to which 
future administrators flocked. He journeyed 
to La Paz in Bolivia to form six pilot credit 
unions there. Venezuela paid part of the 
expenses of an inter-American credit union 
workshop at which Father Dan’s staff gave 
most of the lectures. 

By the end of 1960 Father Dan could count 
more than 200 credit unions in Peru, serving 
40,000 families. New credit unions were ris- 
ing at the rate of three a week. He had 


- created a pool of consumer credit and growth 


capital that now rivals the resources of some 
of the big banks, and he dreams of a larger 
goal. If 1 million Peruvians were to save 
only 1 sol:a day, there could be as much 
as $45 million of working money yearly— 
where none was before. And this could be 
achieved in other Latin American countries, 
too. 

Puno today is an example of what can be 
done. The town got its first X-ray equip- 
ment when the credit union lent a doctor 
$3,000. It got its first modern dental equip- 
ment with such funds, and its first bus. The 
number of trucks and cars in Puno’s streets 
has doubled. Topping all this, 700 construc- 
tion loans made by the credit union meant 
that many families now for the first time 
have floors and indoor tapwater. 

Not long ago, when the townsfolk of Puno 
honored Father Dan with a luncheon, a 
prominent Peruvian Communist freshly re- 
turned from an expense-free junket to Red 
China, urged the townsmen to “break with 
their cultural past” and look to communism 
as “‘the true road to progress.” 

In Father Dan’s absence, a fellow Mary- 
knoll missionary answered. “The Commu- 
nists give us promises,” he said, “but Father 
Dan has acted.” 
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“It’s the little guys all over the world 
who hold our fate in their hands,” says 
Father Dan. “They spell the difference be- 


tween the liberty we love and the life of 


slavery others would force on us.” 

What began as a one-man assistance pro- 
gram in a remote, mountain-locked town, 
has blossomed into a significant force in the 
cold war. 


Now I Know 
EXTENSION and REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I visited 
Camp Greentop recently and was much 
impressed by the remarkable experi- 
ment conducted by the Board of Educa- 
tion of Frederick County. The work at 
Camp Greentop is so well described in 
an article ““Now I Know” in the Mary- 
land Teacher, by Dr. Warren R. Evans, 
supervisor of health and physical edu- 
cation of Frederick County schools, that 
I am appending the text of the article: 

Now I Know 


(By Dr. Warren R. Evans, supervisor of health . 


and physical education, Frederick County 

schools) 

“I liked being in the out of doors where I 
could learn more about nature. I learned 
that some plants are good to taste and smell. 
And that snakes are not slimy.” 

“Being on my own at camp was fun. It 
teaches you how to get away from parents 
for a while.’”’ 

“IT learned so many new things about 
plants and animals because I could see the 
real plants and animals. It isn’t like look- 
ing the plant up in a book and reading what 
it says in the paragraph.” 

“I learned so many new things about na- 
ture that I could never begin to name them. 
When we went to Owens Creek and looked 
for insects, I was surprised when the 
teacher found the caddis fly and his home, 
because I had never seen one and I have 
wondered what they looked like, but now I 
know.” 

Perhaps the looks of a caddis fly and his 
home seem pretty unimportant to you, but 
who can say what unimportant-seeming de- 
tail may ignite that precious spark of intel- 
lectual curiosity in the eager and questing 
mind of a child? Who can evaluate the im- 
portance to his future development of that 
first heady experience in independence, when, 
“away from parents for a while” he discovers 
for himself that “snakes are not slimy?” 

The quotations are taken from question- 
naires filled out by sixth-grade youngsters in 
Frederick County following a week’s par- 
ticipation in an outdoor education program, 
sponsored by the Frederick County Board of 
Education. Through this unique program, 
upper elementary grade children and their 
classroom teachers spend one school week at 
Camp Greentop in the eo Mountain 
Park, near Thurmont. 

This program has developed as a result of 


the writer’s attending a Virginia State 


Workshop in Outdoor Education with 
Herbert Steiner, State Supervisor of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation in Sep- 
tember 1956. This workshop was one of 
several conducted by the Outdoor Education 
Project of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
a department of the National Education 
Association. 
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Dr. James Sensenbaugh, superintendent of 
schools, and Mrs. Louise Thompson, elemen- 
tary supervisor, indicated interest and ient 
support when the idea of a school camping 
program was suggested to them in October 
of 1956. 

The first planning committee meeting was 
held in December of that year, and great 
enthusiasm for the project was shown. It 
was decided to select two sixth grade classes 


for a pilot program during May of 19657. 


Two action committees grew out of this 
meeting, one to work on program and one 
to work on such administrative problems as 
food service, transportation, leadership, and 
housing. All State conservation agencies 
and the National Park Service indicated 
great interest and offered help in the devel- 
opment of the program. 

The administrative committee arranged 
transportation, lined up the food service 
personnel, ordered needed equipment, made 
arrangements to have a nurse available at all 
times, reserved the camp facility for the last 
2 weeks in May, and took care of many other 
administrative details. It was agreed that 
the facility, equipment, transportation, and 


instructional leadership be provided by the 


parents. The fee per pupil was set at $8 
with provisions made in each school to pro- 
vide PTA scholarships for children unable to 
pay the fee. It was agreed that every pos- 
sible effort should be made to make Sure no 
child was omitted from the program for 
financial reasons. 


The program committee established the 


following general objectives: 


1. To recognize the value of our natural 
resources and to learn to use them wisely. 

2. To increase our emphasis on science 
education and to give every student a chance 
to develop increased interest and knowledge 
in several areas of science. 

3. To make classroom learnings more 
meaningful through application of knowl- 
edge to practical outdoor situations. 

4. To learn to live democratically with 
other children and with adults through ex- 
periences in outdoor living. 

5. To develop skills and interests in out- 
door recreation which will carry over into 
later life. 


The two sixth grades chosen were from . 


East Frederick and North Frederick elemen- 
tary schools. The principal criteriqn for 
selection was the enthusiasm and outdoor ex- 
perience of the teachers. 

The program for these pilot groups in- 


cluded such activities as crafts, collection 


making, a hike to the Foxville fire tower, a 
field trip to the coal hearth and iron furnace, 
a forestry project on tree planting, tree iden- 
tification, watershed protection, erosion con- 
trol, and fire prevention, a hike to Chimney 
Rock, a hike to Cunningham Falls with a 
luncheon cookout, fly-, bait-, and spin-cast- 
ing demonstrations, fishing, and a hike to 
Owens Creek. The evening programs in- 
cluded square dancing, campfire programs 
planned by the children, and an Ulustrated 
lecture on birds and snakes of the area by 
the park naturalist. 

From this pilot experience it was decided 
that an experimental program would be run 
for the school year 1957—58, to gain experi- 
ence, try different sized groups, try several 
grade levels, look for the solution to the 


problem of leadership, and to explore as 


many program areas as possible. One of the 
principles agreed upon was that all partici- 
pating teachers would be volunteers during 
this year, and that no teacher would be re- 
quired to participate who might feel in- 
secure in this type of situation. 

During the summer of 1957, Janice Wick- 
less, sixth grade teacher at North Frederick 
Elementary School, Thomas Fogle, a teach- 
er of elementary physical education, and I, 
spent three weeks at the Gull Lake Biologi- 
cal Station of Michigan State University at- 
tending a workshop in outdoor education. 
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Leaders in outdoor education and school 
camping from 21 different States attended 
this workshop. This gave us a wonderful 
chance to discuss problems with experienced 
people and to visit several school camp fa- 
cilities in Michigan. During and since this 
summer workshop, a “Guide for Teachers” 
has been developed for the use of teachers 
participating in the program. 

During the fall of 1957 there were 8 class- 
room groups, including slightly more than 
300 children, taking part in the program from 
September 23 to October 18. Jack Bubrick, 
a former teacher of physical education in 
Carroll County with a great deal of camp 


experience, was hired as camp director, and — 


the three visiting teachers of elementary 
physical education were assigned to the out- 
door school staff for the fall season. Frost- 
burg State Teachers College cooperated in 
the development of a program by having 
their student teachers spend a week as cabin 
leaders at the camp as part of their student 
teaching requirement. 

The program for the spring of 1958 calls 
for having 24 classroom groups attend the 
outdoor school between April 14 and June 6. 


In preparation for this camp session, in ad- - 


dition to the teachers guide, there is a de- 
tailed program supplement called the “Ac- 
tivity Program.” This will include specific 


educational objectives in the areas of social 


living, health, work activities, outdoor recre- 
ation, nature interpretation and conserva- 
tion, and related educational activities in 
such fields as math, science, social studies, 
language arts, music, art, dramatics, shop, 
and homemaking. 

Also included will be detailed material on 
the camp program, a description of and sug- 
gestions for preparation for each activity 
and a section on evaluation. As part of the 
evaluation program, each class is scheduled 
for an evaluation session after supper each 
evening which is followed by a report to the 
entire camp group on the activities of the 
day. 

Our long-range plans now call for all sixth 

e groups in the county to participate in 

e program starting in the fall of 1958. This 
means that all sixth grade teachers in Fred- 
erick County will be expected to take part 
in the program next year. Because of the 
high percentage of teachers who are eager 
to participate in the project, this has not 
been nearly as great a problem as was an- 
ticipated. 

Here are some principles which we felt to 
be especially important in relation to this 


program: 

1. Emphasis is educational rather than 
recreational. 

2. The program is a part of the regular 
_ school curriculum and the classroom teacher 
is the key to its effectiveness. 

8. The camp activity program should not 
include things which can be done just as 
“well in the classroom. 

4. As much pupil-teacher planning as pos- 
sible should be carried on. 

5. Children learn best by doing. 

6. Camping experience is highly motivat- 
ing for children and this fact should be ex- 
ploited. 

Frederick County feels that this 
has great educational potential, and that 
such things as conservation of natural re- 
sources, the natural sciences, democratic liv- 
ing, and the wholesome use of leisure can 
. be taught most effectively in an outdoor set- 
ting such as that provided at the Frederick 
County Outdoor School. The great need to 
conserve natural resources, increased leisure, 
and the obvious need to increase emphasis 
on science education give educational impli- 
cations of great significance to a project of 
this kind. 

As for the children themselves, about 
whom all this activity revolves, how do they 
feel about it? They like it. One liked it 
because he “learned how to make my bed 
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better and how to get along without my 
parents.” Another “learned to eat foods I 
usually don’t eat at home.” Still another 
liked “having to wash when I want to,” 
while the most encouraging comment came 
in answer to the question, “What did you 
like least about your camping experience?” 
The answer, ““There was no least.” 


Needed: A National Alert 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there has 
been a good deal of discussion lately 
concerning the will and the determina- 
tion of this country to employ its mili- 
tary strength in defense of freedom. In 
this connection, I would like to call to 
the attention of Members of Congress a 
letter from President Kennedy to the 


-president of the Air Force Association, 


which was read to the delegates at the 
AFA convention in Philadelphia on Sep- 
tember 22, and the statement of policy 


adopted by the association at the con-. 


vention. | 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
these documents printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

NEEDED: A NATIONAL ALERT 


(Note.—Following is the full text of the 
Air Force Association’s 1961-62 statement of 
policy, as adopted by delegates to AFA’s 15th 
annual convention, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
September 21, 1961.) 


In this, our 15th anniversary year, with 
the Nation in grave peril, we respectfully 
acknowledge the heavy responsibility that 
weighs upon our new Commander in Chief— 
a burden that is his alone. And we are well 
aware that it is far easier to advise than 
to decide. 

Nevertheless, we would be remiss in our 
duty as Americans were we not to state, par- 
ticularly at this time, our deeply held be- 
liefs, our aims, and our objectives. We offer 
them here, together with cur pledge of per- 
sonal effort and sacrifice to achieve them, in 
this 1961 statement of policy of the Air Force 
Association. 

POWER EQUATION 


If the record of 40 years of oppression, ag- 
gression, deceit, and duplicity had not al- 
ready done so, events of the past several 
weeks have made it abundantly clear that 
the Soviet system—regardless of what form 
it may take at any given time in any given 
part of the world—is incompatible with the 
existence of freedom. 

The cloak of coexistence no longer conceals 
Soviet aims. Communist intent and Com- 
munist power stand naked before the world. 
We must face the Soviet system with the 
only force it understands and respects—even 
stronger power, accompanied by the avowed 
determination to use this power if and when 
it is needed. 


FREEDOM OR COMMUNISM 
Mankind cannot exist indefinitely in a 


world that remains half slave and half free. 


Preservation of the status quo is not ade- 
quate as a national goal. Freedom must 
bury communism or be buried by com- 
munism. 


October 17 


Complete eradication of the Soviet system 
must be our national goal—our obligation to 
all free people—our promise of hope to all 
who are not free. 

NATIONAL ALERT 


To attain the level of national power need- 
ed in this crusade, the energies and talents 
of the American people must be mobilized 
on new terms. We therefore petition the 
President to declare a national alert—a new 
and higher level of national effort. 

Such a declaration would establish a basis . 
on which to build and maintain the power 
we need. It would make clear to the Soviets 
and to the world that we are determined to 
back our words with action, even at the risk 
of war—that we seek not merely to preserve 
our freedoms but to extend them. 


A CREDIBLE DETERRENT 


The overriding priority of the day must be 
the unquestioned credibility of our nuclear 
deterrent. This credibility has been under- 
mined by Soviet confidence in its own ris- 
ing strength and by Soviet belief that the 
United States is unwilling to engage in nu- 
clear war in behalf of freedom. 


MILITARY PROGRAMS 


A credible deterrent will require acceler- 
ated military programs now and in the 
future. We consider the following to be 
basic: 

Greater survivability for our 
forces. 

Airborne alert for a substantial portion of 
the Strategic Air Command. 

Expansion of our manned bomber pro- 
grams, including rapid development and pro- 
duction of the B~-70 as a high-priority weap- 
on system. 

Acceleration of our strategic missile pro- 
grams in terms of numbers and effectiveness. 

Improved intelligence and reconnaissance 
systems, both aeronautical and spaceborne, 
to obtain more information on Soviet capa- 
bilities and intentions, and to guard against 
suprise nuclear attack. 

Greater reliability and survivability of the 
national command and control system, to re- 
duce the chances of war by error, and to 
insure immediate, effective, and sustained 
employment of our forces. 

Equipping of our aerospace defense system 
to counter the full spectrum of the Soviet 
aerospace threat as evidenced by Soviet prog- 
ress in supersonic bombers, missiles, and 
manned spaceborne systems. 

Ancrease of our ability to deter or promptly 
prevail in situations short of general war. | 

Accelerated research and development ef- 
forts to attain and maintain technological 
superiority in areas of our choice. 


NATIONAL SPACE PROGRAM 


Currently, our national space prozram 
gives priority to nonmilitary applications. 
It fails to recognize the important contribu- 
tions that space systems must make to the 
extension of our military capability. This 
faulty emphasis must be reversed to utilize 
U.S. space technology as a prime factor in 
the international power equation. All 
phases of the national space program must 
first be measured against the yardstick of 
national security needs. 

NUCLEAR EMPLOYMENT 


National policy must make it abundantly 
clear that the United States will not hesi- 
tate to employ its nuclear strength in re- 
sponse to Soviet aggression—whether that 
aggression takes the form of nuclear attack, 
nonnuclear attack, nuclear blackmail, ag- 
gression by Soviet satellite nations, infiltra- 
tion, or subversion—should the military sit- 
uation dictate that use of nuclear weapons 
is in the best interest of the United States. 

National policy must prescribe that the 
choice between nuclear and nonnuclear 
weapons is neither moral nor political but 
is essentially a military consideration. If 
this principle is not recognized as national 
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policy and firmly enunciated to the world, 
we are seriously compromising the effective- 
ness of our nucelar arsenal and thus increas- 
ing the danger of general conflict. 

SURVIVAL OF THE PEOPLE 


The national alert program must also in- 
sure the survival of the majority of the 
American people and the survival of viable 
government machinery in the event of gen- 
eral war. Needed measures include protec- 
tion of individuals, military, and civilian, 
against blast, heat, and radiation—includ- 
ing fallout. They must provide for reestab- 
lishment of the national social and economic 
fabric following a general war. 

THE ONLY INSURANCE 


The ability to fight, win, and purposefully 
survive a general nuclear war provides the 
best, indeed the only, insurance against such 
an eventuality. We must be willing and able 
to risk war, and make sure that both our 
willingness and ability are firmly implanted 
in the minds of the Soviet leaders. Only 
from such a position can we then apply eco- 
nomic, diplomatic, technological, and other 
pressures against the Soviets. 

To those who say that today such a posi- 
tion cannot be sustained, that deterrent 
credibility cannot be achieved, that it de- 
teriorates into a stalemate of bluff—to these 
arguments we reply: “Your stalemate philos- 


ophy is a philosophy of despair and defeat. 


Its acceptance by the United States would, 
in itself, break the stalemate in a psychologi- 
cal sense—and in favor of the Soviets. World 
leadership would automatically revert to the 
loudest rocket rattler. Initiative would pass 
to the aggressor.” 

The President has said, “We must never 
negotiate through fear. But we must never 
fear to negotiate.” In turn, we must never 
fear to refuse to negotiate that which is not 
negotiable. 
basic principles. We must never appease. 

TECHNOLOGICAL REALITIES 


The stalemate philosophy ignores the 
realities of technological progress. The 
advent of nuclear weapons has changed the 
international power equation. But technol- 
ogy also can wipe out equations and write 
new ones. It has done so in the past. 

There is no reason to believe that nuclear 
weapons, no matter how they may increase 
in numbers and ferocity, mark the end of 


the line in military systems development. 


New weapons, more selective in application 
and less destructive of life and property, may 
come into being. Their possession by one 
side and not the other could surely break a 
nuclear stalemate in a dramatic fashion. 
Thus, the search for new and advanced sys- 
tems must have a high priority in our mili- 
tary research and development effort. 


THE PEOPLE ARE READY 


We believe that events in this fall of 1961 
have convinced the American people, if any 
were unconvinced before, that Soviet aims 
are both evil and implacable. We believe 
the people are willing and eager to respond 
to whatever level of effort may be required of 
them, if the need is made truly clear. We 
are convinced that the people are ready to 
work toward, and fight for if necessary, the 
elimination of communism from the world 
scene. | 

Let the issue be joined. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S MESSAGE TO AFA 


THE WHITE House, September 15, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Stack: While it will not be pos- 
sible for me to be present, please convey my 
warm greetings to all attending the 15th an- 
nual convention of the Air Force Associa- 
tion, and assure them of my deep interest in 
the proceedings. The subjects under discus- 
sion are of major significance in helping to 
safeguard our ideals and way of life in this 
age of international tension and change. 


We must never, compromise 
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I know that many members of the asso- tion, August 18, 1961, in the Philadel- 
ciation, veterans of earlier service to our phia Evening Bulletin. 


country, meet this year in the full knowl-~- 


edge that their services may be required 
again. I am confident that, if the need 
should arise, they will respond in the same 
spirit of devotion to national security and 
international justice that has moved the 
Air Force Association since its inception a 
decade and a half ago as a citizens’ organiza- 
tion dedicated to adequate airpower as a nec- 
essary adjunct to world peace and national 
survival. 

In the years that have passed since your 
founding, airpower has become aerospace 
power and both its capabilities and responsi- 
bilities have taken a quantum jump. Tech- 
nology has shrunk the world while the feroc- 
ity of modern weapons have multiplied 
manifold. The forces of nature, unleashed 
by scientific progress, unfortunately know no 
ideology. They serve those who would en- 
slave the world as well as those who would 
make it free. 

Thus we face, in the short run and the 
long, a wide range of military and diplo- 
matic challenges by a strong and determined 
adversary. We must be prepared to respond 
to these challenges across a wide spectrum 
of military capability, taking full advantage 
of the flexibility and effectiveness of modern 
weaponry to deter aggression, but also, if nec- 
essary, to fight and win against it. In this 
great effort our Air Force will, as it has in 
the past, play a vital role. 

This is the basis of our military doctrine 
in a difficult decade and I welcome the con- 
tinued support of the Air Force Association 
in the strengthening of the forces required 
to achieve it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Let’s Back Fight for Freedom in Red 
Area, Too 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, Brig. Gen. 
Frank L. Howley, U.S. Army, retired, 
former U.S. Commander in Chief of Mil- 
itary Government in Berlin during the 
1948-49 blockade, was one of the several 
remarkably able commanders who has 
represented the United States in Berlin. 
During his Berlin tour of duty, Brigadier 
General Howley spent some 1,600 hours 


with the Russians at the conference 


table. The record shows that he won 
from them some 1,300 agreements on 
matters ranging from dog licenses to the 
establishment of a central bank. 

General Howley’s formula for success 
in dealing with the Communists was 
stated in these words: 

Recognize that Communists are liars and 
oo and cutthroats, and treat them as 
sucn, 


Mr. President, because of his unique 
qualifications, I believe we should all pay 
attention when General Howley speaks 
about the problem of Berlin. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a 
copy of an article by Brigadier General 
Howley which is every whit as pertinent 
today as it was on its date of publica- 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MAN ON Spot In 1948 Bertin Crisis Says: 
“LET’s BacK FIGHT FOR FREEDOM IN RED 
AREA TOO” 

(By Frank Howley, vice president, New 
York University; former head of American 
Military Government in Berlin) 

Here we go again. This time it is Berlin— 
but this is only part of the same old opera- 
tion which has been clobbering us from one 
end of the world to the other. If anyone has 
any doubt that our defensive policy against 
Soviet machinations has failed, this is 
another proof. 

We simply cannot survive on a basis of 
defending ourselves against Soviet attacks 


in places of their choice and at times of their 


selection. 

What is happening in Berlin now is a repe- 
tition of what happened in Berlin when I was 
there in 1947, leading up to the blockade of 
Berlin in 1948. The main difference is that 
the Soviets, having succeeded then in 
blockading Berlin, have had 12 years of con- 
tinued success against us in other parts of 
the world. They are being swept along by 
their repeated victories over us. 

In Berlin right now they have simply 
shifted from the diplomatic to the physical. 
Khrushchev found that at the United Na- 
tions he could not have his way even after 
his rude behavior. The United Nations con- 
tinues with the same President. Khru- 
shchev found that by negotiation, he was 
not succeeding in the disarmament con- 
ferences because we would not throw away 
our security. He found that the atomic test- 
ing discussions were not giving him what he 
wanted. 

So, he shifts his emphasis from negotiation 
to physical efforts to gain control of Berlin. 
He fully expects to succeed as he has suc- 
ceeded in the past. 

REDS LOST, BUT WON - 

It must be remembered that the hunger . 
blockade imposed upon the people of Berlin 
in 1948-1949 was, from the Soviet point of 


- View, though not a total success, still a suc- 


cess. 
We were the ones who lost 72 lives. We 
were the ones who spent a billion dollars, 


- and ended up with the Soviets holding com- 


plete control of one-third of the city of 
Berlin, despite the international agreements 
which had specified that the city be admin- 
istered as a whole by all four powers. 

This third of the city, now controlled 
ruthlessly by the Soviets—now harasses the 
other two-thirds. 

In Berlin now comes, as it has in other 
places, first, propaganda; then, step by step, 
the use of force against the people. The 
Communists will try not to give the Western 
powers sufficient basis for an all-out effort 
against them. That will only come from 
miscalculation, if it comes at all. 

On the propaganda front it is Khrushchev 
who is screaming that Berlin is a bone in 
his throat. It is we who should have been 
screaming, during the past years, that the 
Soviet troops and the Soviet Communist 
stooges, imposed upon East Berlin and East 
Germany, constitute an outrageous violation 
of solemn agreements. 

I anticipate that next harassment of Ger- 
mans will come by way of shipping clear- 
ance papers. A few years ago we permitted 
the Soviets to compel the use of such papers. 
All trucking being shipped in and out of 
Berlin must receive these clearance papers 
from the nonrecognized East German gov- 
ernment. 3 

When this power to control German traf- 
fic in and out of the highways, railroads 
and canals was put into effect by the So- 


é 
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viets, I reported to highér authority that 


THEY HOLD WEAPONS 


It still can be done. The economic miracle 
of West Berlin can be brought down to a 
crawling economy of unemployment, if the 
East German Government adopts the simple 
policy of delaying the approval of these 
clearance papers. Without them no truck, 
barge, or train of the West Berliners can 
move in or out of the city. 

I believe that the Communist stooge gov- 
ernment of East Berlin and East Germany 
will not blockade the Western exit and en- 
trance; or at least will not block the Western 
Powers from access to and from the city. 
Instead they will hurt the Berliners while 
giving us no excuse for major retaliation. 
They will continue, however, to nip away 
our rights until we have few or no rights 
left in the city. This is the pattern they 
have employed in Berlin in the past, and 
all over the world against us. 

From our point of view there is no answer 
to the Berlin question short of the answer 
to the German question. 

The Russians must be made to live up 
to their agreement to hold free elections in 
East Germany as well as West Germany. 


These elections must be under supervision — 


and be based on a constitution for the entire 
country. Such elections must be free, other- 
wise they can be simply a means of turning 
over the entire country to Communist con- 
trol. The U.S.S.R. agreed at Potsdam in 
1945 to such elections. They have never 
lived up to their word. 

There is a real danger that, in our desire 
to negotiate, we will forget basic principles 
and agree to some makeshift arrangement 
that will be entirely favorable to the future 


control of Germany by the Communists. 


PERILOUS BARGAIN 

The Soviets would probably be willing to 
consider a common government for all of 
Germany with Berlin as its capital, if we 
would permit them to run their own elec- 
tions in Communist-controlled East Berlin 
and East Germany—elections which would 
be handled without any outside super- 
vision. 

This would mean 100-pereemt representa- 
tion by Communists for East Germany. De- 
spite the difference in population of 16 
million in East Germany under Soviet con- 
trol, and close to 50 million in the Western 
areas, the Soviets probably would demand 

representation in the common congress 
for all of Germany. 

They might settle for one-third control 
of all of German ding they could con- 
tinue to control completely their Eastern 


of the rest of Germany. We set the prece- 
dent for such an idea by going to Paris after 
the blockade of Berlin was lifted and agree- 


ing to a status quo which meant that the 


Soviets would take out of common control 
one-third of the city of Berlin. At that time 
the Soviets tried to reestablish their share 
of control over the two-thirds of Berlin, oc- 
cupied by Britain, France, and the United 
States. I blocked this move. 
JUST STEP 1 
The steps being taken now by the Com- 
munist East German Government in blocking 
the accesses to West Berlin are, at present, 
applied only to Germans of East Germany 
and of East Berlin. This is step 1. Before 
the blockade of 1948, step 1 was to inter- 
fere with the comparatively small traffic of 
the United States, Britain, and France from 
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Berlin to the West. A month or so after 
we meekly allowed them to do this, they 
imposed on the 2.5 million Germans of West 
Berlin the total hunger blockade which is so 
well known to all of us. 

In dealing with the Soviets it is not enough 
to carry a big stick and speak quietly. We 
must.carry a big stick and roar. The Soviets 
understand no other language. The British 
habit of quiet understatement is a real 
danger in dealing with the Soviets. Soviets 
are loudmouths. They scream. They under- 
stand the same language in reply. A gentle 
answer misleads them as to our determina- 
tion. 

The great danger today in dealing with 
the Soviets is the danger that they will over- 
estimate their power and their ability to get 
away with another crime. They have good 
reason to believe they can get away with 
crimes against us. They successfully got 
away with the Berlin blockade and even 
when defeated by our airlift, ended up with 
more control than they had before. 

After we had gone with Mr. Jessup to Paris 
and agreed to the lifting of the blockade on 
the basis of “let bygones be bygones,” I re- 
ported publicly that, the Soviets having Buc- 
cessfully gotten away with this crime against 
humanity would try again to gain by force 
that which they were unable to gain politi- 
cally. 

The next try was Korea where the Soviets 
almost succeeded in gaining complete con- 
trol of the entire country. As it was they 
ended up with control of half of the country. 


WORLDWIDE PLAN 


From Korea the Soviets moved to Indo- 
china where they provoked a civil war and 
had their Chinese Communist allies support 
the destruction of our friends in Indochina. 
Finally they settled for half of the country, 
now known as North Vietnam, from which 
they are even now harassing South Vietnam 
and are causing trouble in the neighboring 
country of Laos, ably supported by supplies 
(including guns) dropped from Russian 
planes. 

The Soviet plan in the former Belgian 
Congo went astray. The Soviets, even 
though their stooge Lumumba is dead, have 
now got a very good representative in Gizen- 
ga and have control of the Stanleyville area, 
plus a big representation in the present cha- 
otic government at Leopoldville. So, the 
Communists are making progress. 

Next on their agenda is Portuguese An- 
gola, south of the Congo River. 

I have just returned from Angola where 
I found the Portuguese doing more for the 
poor people of Angola than most of the coun- 
tries which have voted at U.N. to criticize 
Portugal’s colonial policy. 

WE DON’T LEARN 


It’s pointless to go on with the pros and 
cons in the many things which have been 
discussed and tried. We never seem to learn. 
We learned nothing from Laos, Indochina, 
nor from past Berlin experience. Being good- 
hearted, we have become the international 


- boobs of all time. 


It’s high time that our Government, 
whether Republican or Democrat, begins to 
think in terms of the interest of the Ameri- 
can people and begins to think in terms of 
reality. Work that can be done better by 
missionaries should be done by missionaries, 
not attempted by hypocritical politicians. 
International work that can be done better 
by private enterprise should be done by pri- 
vate industry. The international gangster 
operations of the Soviets should be called 
that and should be recognized as such. 

We should stop misleading our own youth 
by giving respect to the Soviets; respect 
which they derive from international bodies 
devoted to truth and peace. For the Soviets 
to participate in the United Nations or for 
us to even consider the entrance of Red 
China is to deny the very foundation upon 
which the United Nations is built. 


October 17 


WOULD BACK REVOLTS 
It’s high time we indicate a belief in 
freedom. We are the ones who should be 
supporting revolutions all over the world— 


- revolutions against tyranny and slavery, and 


not against only our friends. The best place 
to start is in Berlin and Germany—right 
now. After that, can come Hungary, the 
Balkans, and the Baltic nations. Yet, when 
the freedom fighters of Hungary rose up and 
set up their own government we couldn’t 
deny them fast enough; we couldn’t assure 
the Soviets quickly enough that we had no 
hand in the revolution. 

Let’s, in the future, support these revolu- 
tions and encourage them publicly. Let us 
encourage them to fight for their freedom. 
There is no better place to start where people 
are willing to fight for their freedom, than 
in Berlin and in Germany—right now. 

That the Soviets recognize this is indi- 
cated by their transfer of their Communist 
Marshal Konev to command the troops 
there. 

This command shift is not to be against 
the West, though full propaganda is made 
of that idea. It is to put down an antici- 
pated uprising of the German people against 
their slavery. If it does happen again, let’s 
help these people to fight Soviet tanks and 
the Communist rulers with something other 


than stones which is what they had last 


time. 

Let’s, for a while, stop giving the smile 
technique to the enemy. Let’s stop promis- 
ing him that we won’t hit him—we’ve paid 
a high price for our spirits of Camp David 
and for our spirits of Geneva. Thanks to 
Our assuring the Soviets that under no cir- 
cumstances will we fight, they have been 
able to concentrate not on building bases 
all over the world to defend themselves, 
but upon gaining great advantage by send- 
ing men into space. Meanwhile, we have 
had to defend ourselves at costs of billions 
of dollars against a possible attack from 
the Soviet Union. Let’s let them be a little 
uncertain for a while as to our intention— 
let’s have them spend some real money and 
effort on defense. We can outlast them if 
we run by the same rules. 


President Kennedy has made a step in the 


right direction. At least he is speaking with 
a firmness which represents the American 
people. Let’s pray that our actions continue 
to be as firm as our words. 


What To Do About Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
This Week magazine of September 17, 
I wrote an article entitled “What to Do 
About Red China.” It outlined the rea- 
sons why our policy as a nation should 
be one of opposing the admission of 
Red China to the United Nations. And 
it went further and suggested that if the 
admission of Red China is ever voted 
by the United Nations the United States 
should suspend its political and financial 
support of the U.N. Since publication 
of the article, I am advised that This 
Week magazine has received over 100,000 
communications from readers support- 
ing my contention that Red China should 
be kept out of the world organization. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 


if 
j this would be the means of the next block- 
3) ade of Berlin—a subtle blockade. 
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38 a representation in the German Government; 
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from This Week magazine be printed 


in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat To Do ABout RED CHINA 
(By Senator Barry GOLDWATER) 


(As the U.N, again weighs the admission 
of Red China, millions of words will fill the 
General Assembly. This Senator believes the 
best U.S. policy can be put into just two 
words——“Say No.’’) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—In the affairs of na- 
tions, the time inevitably comes to take 
strong action. Such a time is here. The 
Communists are moving on many fronts, 
among them the United Nations. 

The Communist strategy is to undermine 
our position in the Far East by insinuating 
Red China into the United Nations. Sup- 
porters of that maneuver tell us they have 
the votes in the United Nations General 
Assembly to do it, that in the next week or 
two Red China will have been afforded a 
seat. 

Now is the time for us to act, and my pro- 
posal is that the United States declare that 
if the United Nations votes to admit Red 
China, our Government will, from that mo- 
ment until the action is revoked, suspend 
its political and financial support of the 
United Nations, | 


NO PEACE WITHOUT LIBERTY 


Let us never forget that we support the 
United Nations not because it is an inter- 
national organization—but because the 
United Nations was created to serve great 
human ends. Those ends are liberty and 
peace. We .do not want peace if, to have 
it, we must forego our liberty. And our 
liberty is imperiled if we cannot have peace. 
If free China’s base in the Far East were 
undermined, the United Nations would also 
be an instrument for undermining liberty. 
It would endanger world peace if the anti- 


Communist alliance were to be weakened, 


thus encouraging the Communists in their 
aggressiveness. In these events, the United 
Nations would not be supporting the aims 
it was conceived to support. 

It follows that, in the interest of the very 
goals the United Ntaions was designed to 
serve, the United States must use every pres- 
sure at its disposal to redirect the United 
Nations back to the great aims stated in its 
charter. The procedures of the United Na- 
tions are no substitute for our own policy. 

Our policy is to preserve our freedom. The 
United Nations helps or hinders that policy 
according to the decisions it makes. If it 
makes decisions that militate against its own 
original purpose, it is no longer useful. 

It is objected: But what if every nation 
decided to boycott the United Nations every 
time the General Assembly took a move of 
which it disapproved? Wouldn’t that mean 
the end of the United Nations? The answer 
is this, and let us not avoid stating it sim- 
ply: The United erates is not just every 
nation. 

Providence has imposed upon us the task 


of leading the free world’s fight to stay free.. 


Ours are the principal decisions to make, and 


we must make them with reference to the 
. enduring interests of the free world, even if 


they are not so recognized by all members of 
the free world. There would not tomorrow 
be a free country in the world if the United 
States were to lose its independence of action 
in this time of crisis. 

Only by exercising that independence of 
action, even in so drastic a way as I now 
propose, do we continue to discharge our 
duty as leader and most powerful member 
of the free community of nations. By refus- 


ing to use the resources at our disposal, we | 


forfeit our strength, and weaken our cause. 

The Soviet Union often talks about boy- 
cotting the United Nations. In fact, it has 
not done so—but would freely do so exactly 
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at that moment when withdrawal could be 
shown to advance the fortunes of the Soviet 
revolution. It is every nation’s sovereign 
right to withdraw from an international 
body. But the point is to exercise that right, 
not as the Soviet Union might, but as a 
nation must if its vital interests are at otake. 


THE USES OF POWER 


The United States should never use its 
power cynically, or triflingly. We must never 
use the United Nations for any petty na- 
tionalistic enterprise. We do not seek to 
transform the United Nations into the 
servant of our frivolous national interest. 
We are willing to abide by majority votes on 
matters that do not involve the national se- 
curity or the impoverishment of a vital ally 
But when the United Nations by a majority 
vote seriously weakens the international 
structure of our resistance, as would be done 
if the Republic of China’s claim to the legiti- 
mate governorship of mainland China were 
undermined, we cannot afford to acquiesce 
simply out of a regard for the United Na- 
tions bylaws. This is the moment where 
policy must transcend mere parliamentary 
procedure. 

Fortunately, it is inconceivable that the 
United Nations would admit Red China if 
the United States took an unrelenting policy 
of opposition. We have taken such a policy 
in the past and year after year, Red China 
lost her bid to batter her way in. Why is 
the situation different this year from last? 
What has changed? 

Has Red China become more civilized? 
The evidence to the contrary is striking— 
reports from the mainland are of the worst 
misery from starvation and repression in the 
entire history of China. 

Has Red China become so strong now that 
we cannot afford to exclude her? The 
columnist Joseph Alsop, a close student of 
Far Eastern developments, reports, and in 
this others concur, that the Government of 
Red China may be in a more difficult position 
now than at any time in its 12-year history. 
This is precisely because of the costly and 
tragic blunders of the lustful ideologists who 
have so wrecked the nation’s economy and 
morale. 

Is opposition to Red China weaker in the 
Far East now than last year? On the con- 
trary it is stronger. The swarm of refugees 
from Red China have carried the word of 
misery under Communist totalitarianism to 
every corner of Asia. By contrast, Formosa’s 
economy is thriving. Land redistribution 
has brought a wide ownership’of property. 
The morale of its armed forces is at an all- 
time high. 

Why, then, should we be worrying this 
year about the outcome of the forthcoming 
debate? In part it is because of the admis- 
sion over the past year of a dozen or so 
African nations whose foreign policy is 
oriented toward Moscow’s, owing to a resid- 
ual bitterness against the colonialist policies 
of the West, and other factors. But if we 
are deeply convinced of the soundness of 
our Far Eastern policy, are we prepared to 
allow a dozen African states to change the 
course of foreign affairs? 

If we were truly resolved to have our way 
on China, we could, of course, win the votes 
of the African states. We could approach 
them in terms they understand. And we 
could show them that the greatest colonial- 
ism ever effected, anywhere, is that of com- 
munism in China. If the President’s team 


worked as hard to get the votes of the 


African members as it worked to get the 
votes of the Democratic delegates in Los 
Angeles, we could sit back secure in our 
conviction that the Communists will not 
prevail in the United Nations. 

The important change of the past year, 
obviously, has been the weakness of the 
present administration in the field of for- 
eign affairs—whether in Cuba, in Laos, in 
Outer Mongolia, or in the United Nations. 
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Instead of showing resolution, what has our 
Government done? Our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Mr. Adlai Stevenson, said 
in January that it was perhaps “inevitable” 
that Red China should be recognized. 
Many of the men who surround the Presi- 
dent have long been accused of policies of 
appeasement toward Red China. 


A TRIAL BALLOON 


In June the White House floated a trial 
balloon in the New York Times, suggest- 
ing that we were prepared to offer a seat to 
Red China—because we were confident she 
would refuse it unless we simultaneously 
ejected the government of Nationalist China. 
And this, clearly, we were not prepared to do. 
The effect of that maneuver was to go a 
long way in collapsing the entire edifice of 
arguments, strategic, and moral, by which 
over the years the Government had painstak- 
ingly constructed the absolute case against 
admitting: Red China under any circum- 
stances. 

In July a second trial balloon was floated. 
to the effect that by recognizing Outer Mon- 
golia our Government hoped to appease the 
forces Clamoring for recognition of Red 
China. 

Such a policy of appeasement and militant 
indecisiveness has thrown despair into the 
ranks of our closest allies. Our friends no 
longer know just exactly what the inten- 
tions of the United State are. It is on such 
confusion and indecision that communism 
thrives. 

But the situation is not irreparable, and 
there is evidence in the past few weeks that 
the back of the United States is stiffening. 
It is not too late. The answer to the forces 
of appeasement in the United Nations in the 
forthcoming debate is a simple one. It can 
be expressed in just two words of one syl- 
lable each: Say no. We cannot cooperate 
in a venture of self-destruction. 

The United States has—right now—the 
power to prevent the United Nations from be- 
coming an instrument of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy. We are the guardians of the ideals 
which the United Nations was formed to 
serve. A loyalty to those ideals requires that 
we work to save the United Nations by re- 

g to cooperate with it for so long as it 
betrays those ideals. 


upon millions of Asiatics, will look upon us 
with gratitude and confidence if we will just 
say no—and prove we mean it. 


Problems of Small Retail Grocers in 
Mountain Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES — 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, during 
the last session the Senate passed 8S. 
1037, relating to practices in the mar- 
keting of perishable agricultural pren- 
ucts. 

I had informed the Democratic wall 
committee that I had an interest in this — 
bill and I hoped to be on the floor at the 
time it would be called up for action. 
Unfortunately, it was motioned up to- 
ward the end of the session and passed 
without debate. I had intended to make 
a few remarks on the Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act at that time. 
Happily, certain objectionable fea- 
tures of the original proposed legislation 
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were removed in the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

_ However, it seems that further study 
of the PACA is justified in view of cer- 
tain unusual conditions affecting small 
independent retail srocere in the Rocky 
Mountain West. 

' Retail grocers who are isolated in small 
mountain towns in Colorado, far from 
their wholesale sources, are discrimi- 
nated against under the regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Department of Agri- 
culture under the PACA. The regula- 
tions affect mountain-town grocers in a 
manner not affecting their bigger broth- 
ers in the large cities of the West where 
wholesale supplies are warehoused with- 
in a few miles. 

I asked the Associated Grocers of Colo- 
rado to explain in a memorandum ex- 
actly how the PACA regulations discrim- 
inate against the smalltown retail gro- 
cer. I intend to present this memoran- 
dum to the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee in hearings next year. 

In the meantime, Mr. President, so 
that other western Senators may have 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with this problem of the smalltown re- 
tail grocer, I ask unanimous consent 
that the memorandum, prepared by Mr. 
Richard Means, be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM BY RICHARD MEANS, ASSOCI- 
ATED GROCERS OF COLORADO 

The Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act supervised by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is a matter which has given us 
great and continued concern. 

The law itself refers to different cate- 
gories of business including commissioned 
merchants, wholesalers, etc., but the only 
Classification which concerns the inde- 
pendent merchant is that of “dealer” as de- 
scribed in paragraph 6. The term “dealer” 
means any person engaged in the business 
of buying or selling in carloads, any perish- 
able agricultural commodity in interstate 
or foreign commerce, except that (A) * * * 
(B) “no person. buying any such commodity 
solely for sale at retail shall be considered 
as a ‘dealer’ in respect of any such com- 
modity in any calendar year, unless his 
purchase of such commodity in carloads in 
such year are in excess of 20.” 

The title of the act, is important: “An 
act to.suppress unfair and fraudulent prac- 
tices in the marketing of perishable agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate com- 
merce * * *.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture, through his 
service and regulatory announcement No. 
121, has attempted to change the law by 
regulation No. 46—-2(n): 

“Wholesale or jobbing quantities” as used 
in section 1(6) of the act, means quantities 
of produce of not less than 1 ton in weight 
per day * 

The application blank forwarded to inde- 
pendent retail grocers on page 4 thereof en- 
titled “Licensing Provisions of the Perishable 


Agricultural Commodities Act, 1930, as 
amended”: - 

“3. ‘Dealer’ fs defined to include: 

**(a) 

“(b) ‘Retailers’ (selling to consumers 
only), when they purchase fresh or frozen 


fruits and /or vegetables in quantities aggre- 
gating a ton or more during any day, or 
- Single transactions totaling a ton or more 
in the course of interstate or foreign com- 
merce. and have such transactions in ex- 
cess of 20 times during a calendar year.’ 
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We have always contended that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture did not have the right to 
adopt a regulation and thereby change a law 
passed by the Congress. 

Our interpretation of paragraph (8) of the 
act convinces us that the purchase of a car- 
load lot of produce by Associated Grocers 
and by it distributed to its member retail 
food merchants, with its own trucks, should 
and does thereby eliminate the retailer from 
being required to take a license under the 
act. The transits in interstate commerce are 
ended when such food products are bought 
and paid for by Associated Grocers. 

Recently, the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, through its general counsel, 
Henry Bison, Jr., and National Food Brokers 
Association through its president, Watson 
Rogers, have suggested to the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee that the PACA be amended 
to carry a provision exempting food retailers 
who buy 90 percent or more of their fresh 
and frozen fruits and vegetables from one 
or more wholesalers who are licensed under 
this law. 

The PACA was passed by the Congress, not 
for the purpose of including retailers who 
sell to consumers but, for the express pur- 
pose of protecting shippers, sellers and, of 
course, buyers, who sell in carload lots in 
interstate commerce. 

The independent grocer in Colorado does 
not buy and hold any carload lots because he 
is not equipped to handle produce in car- 
loads such as a 60,000-pound (30 tons) 
refrigerated rail car. The ordinary retailer 
buys from a wholesaler, but there is no ques- 
tion but what the wholesaler must apply for 
and pay the fee for a PACA license. 

Associated Grocers of Colorado, with a 
membership of retail grocers within the 
State numbering in excess of 500, supplies 
produce to those independent merchants. 
We pay a license fee because we buy in car- 


load lots. We act aS a wholesaler and have | 


privity of contract with a shipper, saeco 
or seller. 

The independent retail store has no privity 

of contract with the producer or shipper be- 
cause he buys directly from us. If he found 
bad merchandise or had any other objection 
relative to the purchase of perishable com- 
modities, his recourse would be to Associ- 
ated Grocers because he could not claim 
against the producer, the shipper, or other 
business who might sell to Associated 
Grocers. Therefore, he has no benefit from 
the law and no need for it. 

For these reasons, every retail food mer- 
chant within the State of Colorado who does 
not buy in carload lots or who would buy 
90 percent or more of his requirements from 
a wholesaler who is licensed under the law, 
should be exempt from the provisions of 
the regulation of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and should not be required to pay a 
$25 annual fee. 


Shooting From From the Hip 
EXTENSION OF seu REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 8 I made a speech on the floor 
of the Senate in rebuttal to an address 
delivered by Dr. Ralph K. White, Chief 
of the Soviet Bloc Division of USIA’s 
Office of Research and Analysis. 

On September 15 the Washington Post 
printed an editorial critical of my speech 


- October 17 
and on September 16, the Post printed 


~my answer to the editorial. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial and my reply be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and reply were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 15, 1961] 
SHOOTING FROM THE HIP 

After a succession of fumbling and ama- 
teur efforts to impersonate the late Joe Mc- 
Carthy, Senator THomas J. Dopp has at last 


achieved success. Last Friday he called for 


a congressional investigation of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency and asked it to dismiss 
forthwith Ralph K. White, one of its Rus- 
sian affairs specialists—all because Dr. White 
had expressed in a speech to the American 
Psychological Association some provocative 
ideas about the Soviet Union of which the 
Senator did not wholly approve. 

Dr. White’s principal thesis was that there 


exists a “mirror-image” relationship between 


Soviet thinking and American thinking—a 
relationship in which there are striking sim- 
ilarities except that, “what was black and 
white in the American image system is white 
and black in the Soviet image system, just 
as, in a mirror, what was left and right ap- 
pears as right and left. He thinks that the 
misconceptions on either side constitute a 
danger and he urged-his fellow psychologists 
to cultivate an attitude, “best characterized 
as tough-minded empathy, or empathic 
tough mindedness—not a sneaking sympathy 
for the Communist cause but a realistic, 
imaginative understanding of how the whole 
world looks from a Communist point of 
view, as a preliminary to a critical dissection 
of that point of view. 


Now, one may agree or disagree with this 
diagnosis. But surely it reflects an opinion 
clearly within the range of Dr. White’s pro- 
fessional competence, clearly consistent with 
the aims of the Agency in which he holds a 
responsible position and clearly reflective of 
devotion to the interests of the United 
States. Why, then, should Senator Dopp de- 
nounce it in so unbridled & Way and say that 
if USIA leaders share White’s approach, “this 
entire agency must be either cleaned up or 
dismantled.” 


We suggest a possible explanation—that 
the Senator never saw the speech itself but 
shot from the hip on hearing or reading an 
account of it. We rather think that if 
the Senator were to read the speech in its 
entirety with some care, he would find very 
little fault with it. For, in sober truth, it 
is an honest attempt to provide a measure 
of that realism which, as Dr. White says, 
we desperately need “if we are to win either 
our ideological battle against communism 
or the joint battle that we and the Com- 
munists are waging against mutual suicide.” 

In his illuminating study of the relations | 
between Russia and the West under Lenin 
and Stalin, George Kennan concludes that 
the misunderstandings and errors of judg- 
ment at the end of World War I resulted in 
large part from “the inadequacy of the in- 
formation at the disposal of the allied gov- 
ernments.” He offered an _ astringent 
observation: 

“Sometimes I think it might be made a 
maxim of democratic statesmanship in diffi- 
cult situations to seek its information, how- 
ever distasteful this might be, from the 
study of its enemies rather than from the 
consultation of its friends.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 16, 1961] 
SHOOTING FROM THE 

Your editorial of September 15 is a 

further example of the continued indulgence 

by the Washington Post in what it likes to 

call McCarthyism when practiced by others. 
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My Senate speech about the recent ad- 
dress of Dr. Ralph EK. White, Chief of the 
Soviet Bloc Division of USIA’s Office of Re- 
search and Analysis, referred to a dozen or 
more specific statements of Dr. White and 
made specific criticisms of those statements. 
The Washington Post ignores all this and 
picks out a rather routine and noncon- 
_ troversial thesis of Dr. White’s, pretending 
that this was the object of my critique. 

Few will argue with Dr. White’s conten- 
tion that we must try to gain “a realistic, 
imaginative understanding of how the world 


looks from a Communist point of view.” | 


While this idea may seem novel and excit- 
ing to Dr. White and your paper, it is basic 
to anyone who concerns himself with the 
cold war. What I did object to in Dr. 
White’s speech, I spelled out clearly; and 
since your editorial chose to ignore these 
specific criticisms, I shall restate them now. 

Dr. White contends that Soviet aggression 
in Berlin and around the world originates 
partly in defensive fear and in a sincere de- 
sire to stabilize the cold war conflict; that 
we are too inclined to look upon Communist 
leaders as villains; that we overestimate their 
evil; that we should not dismiss the words of 
Soviet leaders as lies because most of the 
time “what they say is close to what they 
really think.” 


White leaves a clear implication that dif- 


ferences in the relative moral standing be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the United States 
are only of degree and he lists our U-2 flights 
and our attempt to help Cuban freedom 
fighters as proofs that we.are not unlike the 
‘Reds. And throughout his remarks, he indi- 
cates that the Russian people have the same 
basic outlook and attitude as their Com- 
munist leaders. 

If these views were the speculations of 
some obscure academician talking to his fel- 
lows, they would still be subject to the give 
and take of criticism. But when they come 
from the man who is charged with advis- 
ing the USIA on the best means of bringing 
the American message to the world with re- 
spect to the Soviet Union, then this is a 
matter which calls either for the dismissal of 
Dr. White or the announcement by our Gov- 
ernment that it has rejected the basic 
premises upon which our postwar policy of 
resistance to Communist aggression has been 
based. 

My criticisms of Dr. White's remarks, 
briefly stated, are as follows: 


Communist aggression in Berlin and 


around the world is based not on their legiti- 
mate or even imagined fears of the free 
world but on their oft-expressed intention 
to bury the free world and subjugate it to 
communism. | 

We are not inclined to overestimate the 
evil of the Communists; we are inclined to 
underestimate it. How can you exaggerate 
the evil of men who have murdered 20 mil- 
lion of their own people, who have enslaved 
hundreds of millions of others, who have de- 
stroyed the independence and national life 
of a dozen nations, who have systematically 
committed every form of villainy known to 
man? 

Soviet leaders are not saying what they 
really think. Their approach to their own 
people and to the rest of the world is one 
of calculated deceit. Thus, they have 
broken more than 1,000 treaties solemnly 
agreed to; they have deliberately lied about 
germ warfare in Korea, about alleged U.S. 
aggression all over the world, and about dis- 
armament. They lie consciously and de- 
liberately every day of every week of every 
month of every year. 

We need not condemn our country for 
either the U-2 flights or for the assistance to 
the Cuban freedom fighters. The one was a 
necessary action to protect ourselves from 
surprise attack, the other was a fulfillment 
of a moral obligation to help a once-free 
people liberate themselves from a Commu- 
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nist dictatorship, sustained in power by 
Communist arms. 

Finally, my belief, contrary to that of Dr. 
White, is that the Russian people and all 
peoples enslaved by communism do not 
share the same outlook and beliefs as their 
enslavers. 

Thus, the incredible defection of several 
million Russian troops to the Nazis during 
World War II, the exodus from East Ger- 
many, the mass defection of Soviet troops to 
the side of freedom during the Hungarian 
uprising, the multi-billion-dollar jamming 
program by which the Communists prevent 
news from getting to their people, the most 
highly developed system of terror in history 
that would certainly not be necessary if, as 
Dr. White alleges, the Soviet people shared 
the attitudes of their masters. 

This was the substance of my speech, all 
the particulars of which the Washington Post 
chose to omit in its critical editorial. 

As for your assumption that I did not read 
the comgfete White text, I wish to assure 
you that I read it carefully, just as I am sure 
you read it carefully. 

The essential difference between you and 


me is ‘that you share these theories of Dr. 


White and I reject them. This is the real 
basis for your continuing attacks upon me. 
Since you decided to ridicule my views, it 
would have been more manful to debate 
them openly, point by point, rather than 
make a sneak, hit-and-run attack with a 
dose of innuendo and personal vilification, 
which ducked all the vital questions 
involved. 
Tuomas J. Dopp, 
Senator from Connecticut. 


REA Administrator Norman Clapp Re- 
ports on Recent Developments.in Rural 
Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 


of the most outstanding appointments 
of the Kennedy administration to date 


was the selection of Norman Clapp, of 


Wisconsin, as Administrator of the Rural 

Electrification Administration. 

This able and dedicated administrator 
has been hard at work as head of REA 
since early this year and is currently 
reporting personally to the regional 
meetings of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association on the promieens 
and progress of the program. 

His excellent report is worthy of nee 
by all who are interested in the REA 
program.. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his report be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF NORMAN M. CLAPP, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION, BEFORE THE 1961 REGIONAL MEETINGS 
OF THE NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERA-~ 
TIVE ASSOCIATION 
It is fitting and proper, I think, that we 

have the opportunity at this point to get 

together to discuss the problems that face 
the rural electrification program. 
During the months since I became REA 

Administrator, it has been my privilege to 
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meet with many of you. I have visited many 
of your systems, I have spoken at a number 
of your annual meetings, and I have ad- 
dressed a number of your statewide and 
G. & T. meetings. Both in my office in Wash- 
ington and in your home communities. I 
have had the chance to discuss in detail 
with many of you your individual problems. 

I have been increasingly impressed with 
the sense of purpose and the high degree 
of unity which has characterized your work 
both locally and between systems on a broad 
basis. This unity is forcefully demonstrated 
through the National Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Association. Through NRECA, you 
have built for yourselves an aggressive, well- 
managed national association that has 
proved to be not only a bulwark of strength 
against the attacks of those whoe philoso- — 
phies and goals conflict with your objectives, 
but also a source of dynamic leadership in 
moving this program forward to fulfill its 
great purposes for rural America. 

I want to pay personal tribute to your able 
president, R. A. Yarbrough, your board of 
directors, your distinguished general man- 
ager, Clyde Ellis, and your dedicated staff. 
I hope you realize the importance ’of the job 
NRECA, Clyde Ellis, and your staff have 
been doing. The fact that the rural elec- 
trification program weathered the political 
storms of the period from 1953 to 1961 with- 
out suffering more damage than it did, I 
am sure, can be attributed in great measure 
to the effectiveness of A as a fighting 
spokesman for nearly 5 million rurai con- 
sumers served by more than 900 cooperative 
systems. 

I am here today to tell you frankly, per- 
haps bluntly, that the battles are not all 
over. I am here to talk with you about the 
“Crisis in Rural Electrification,” and I can 
assure you we are facing a crisis in rural 
electrification which may very well deter- 
mine the ultimate fate of the cooperative 
systems you have worked so hard to build. 

Because it is a crisis, because we do face 
some showdown battles ahead, it is all the 
more fitting and proper that I come to talk 
to you, for you are the veterans who have 
been through the fire of conflict, know the 
opposition, and Know the cause for which 
you are striving. 

To properly understand the significance 
of present controversy over the REA pro- 
gram, it is necessary to go back to 1935 and 
review how this program developed. The 
REA ap to the urgent need of rural 
electrification was not completely worked 
out in advance either by the framers of the 
act, or in its earliest administration. The 
present form of the program was molded, 
like so. many other great developments in 
this Nation’s history, by the force of events. 

In 1935, with only about 1 farm in 10 
favored with central station electric service, 
the Congress recognized a need for a new 
approach to electrifying rural America. 
While those who framed and sponsored this 
legislation clearly provided an avenue 
through which rural people could do the 
job themselves, this was only one of several 
avenues of approach provided by the act. 

There were many active leaders in the 
struggle for rural electrification who assumed 
and believed that the power companies them- 
selves would do the job. After all, they were 
already in the business, they had the know- 
how, and they called themselves public service 
organizations. Give them long-term Gov- 
ernment loan funds at low interest rates to 
serve the unserved rural areas, it was believed, 
and they would go to work. 

Power companies were—and still are— 
eligible for REA loans. The entire first year 
of this program was a year during which the 
first Administrator, Morris Cooke, carried on 
fruitless negotiations with the electric indus- 
try. Administrator Cooke sought a basis 
upon which the industry would accept the 
challenge laid down by the Congress that 
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the power companies broaden their vision 
and get out and provide the area coverage 
service that people in rural areas were 
entitled to have. 

But the power companies were not inter- 
ested. Their spokesmen said they were 
already serving as much of the rural areas 
as they could afford toserve. The rest of the 
rural market would not pay out, they 
claimed. It was absurd to talk about sys- 
tems that would serve only three consumers 
to the mile, they said. They were willing to 
skim the cream, but they were not interested 
in rural electrification on any basis approach- 

area coverage. 

It was only after the REA Administrator 
was convinced that a new approach was the 
only hope for achieving a broad-based pro- 
gram of rural electrification, that he seri- 
ously looked to farmers and other rural peo- 
ple to take on the assignment. It was at 
this point that the co-ops actively stepped 
into the picture and shaped the present 
RSA pattern in meeting this problem. 

This is history. What you have accom- 
plished is also history. It is a rich history 
which demonstrates what rural people can 
do when they set their minds to it. With 
REA technical assistance and long-term 
capital, you successfully built hundreds of 
electric systems. You did it better and 
cheaper, and you did it in tougher, thinner 
areas, than the old hands of the power 
companies would admit could be possible. 

The vital ingredients in your achievement 
were a high sense of public responsibility and 
an enthusiastic willingness by countless rural 
people to devote time and energy to this 
kind of public service. That sense of public 
responsibility has been a unique trademark 
in this program. 

The cooperative electric systems in the 
REA program are private enterprise institu- 
tions. Each is “investor owned” just as 
much as any of these power companies now 

- spending millions of dollars trying to con- 
vince the pubilc that this tag somehow is 
their special proprietary virtue. Your elec- 
tric cooperatives are owned by nearby 5 mil- 
lion investor owners. What is more, these 
investor owners are people who live on their 
systems, are served by them. They are local 
owners, not absentee coupon clippers. The 
investments come the hard way, a little at a 
time, from modest incomes, yet I dare say 
their investments are properly entitled to as 
much public concern and protection as that 
of any Wall Street investor. 

REA-financed electric 
private enterprise in the highest sense of. the 
word, but they are private enterprise with a 
distinctive responsiveness to public need. 

Today there are 990 active rural electrifica- 
tion borrowers. In all there have been 1,090 
borrowers in the program. Their combined 
investment, including loan funds, is about 
$4 billion. They serve nearly 5 million con- 
sumers. They have been instrumental in 
spreading electric service, directly or by com- 
petitive example, to about 97 percent of our 
farms. They themselves serve over half of 
these farms. 3 

And as for the money they have borrowed 
from REA, they are paying that back—with 
interest—on schedule, even ahead of sched- 
ule. There is only one borrower delinquent, 
and that one is only $81,764 behind in prin- 
cipal and interest. This is a repayment 
record without parallel in the history of any 
loan program—public or private. 

But this very success has created the pres- 
ent crisis in rural electrification. The rural 
territories which the power companies passed 
up in disdain have now become attractive 
to them. As a result the cooperative sys- 
tems which developed the rural areas they 
now serve are threatened by mounting at- 
tacks from the outside. And on the inside 
they suffer from a growing complacency of 
many officers, directors, , and mem- 
bers who somehow seem to think all the bat- 
tles have been won and the work is done. 


tives are. 
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They seem to act as though all that needs 
doing now is routine maintenance, regular 
billing, and full enjoyment of each new fi- 
nancial statement. 

This is the crisis. Here are the chal- 
lenges. Upon our efforts—yours at home 
and through NRECA and ours in REA—de- 
pend the ultimate survival of cooperative 
rural electrification, control of the systems 
you have built, protection of the growing in- 
vestment of rural people in them, and the 


role of electric power in the future develop- 


ment of rural America. 

If you—and we in REA—are to continue to 
do the job with which we are changed, we 
must look now to the future security and ef- 
fectiveness of these systems. We must look 
not only to the ability of these systems to 
survive, but also to their effectiveness in do- 
ing the job for which they were created— 
supplying the rapidly growing demand for 
electric service in rural areas on an area 
coverage basis at as low a cost as possible. 
We must move now to assure these systems 
@ growing source of power, at the lowest 
possible cost and on terms consistent with 
their security and éffectiveness. We must 
move now to protect the integrity of the 
service areas we have developed in good faith. 
We must constantly improve system man- 
agement, alert the member-owners of our 
rural cooperative systems to the dangers 


which threaten them, and build public un- 


derstanding and support for our program 
and its needs. And we must move now to 
strengthen the economic base and expand 
economic opportunities in the rural America 
we serve. 

In the total picture, the problem of ade- 
quate power supply is our most immediate 
concern. If we are to meet the growing 
needs of rural areas for electric service our 
capacity to provide that power must grow 
apace. Power must be available on a depend- 
able basis and at as low a cost as possible on 
terms that are fair and reasonable. Each 
system must have full opportunity to serve 
all loads in its area—the bigger and better 
loads as well as the smaller, more expensive 
ones, the denser as well as the thinner areas. 

REA-financed borrowers currently buy 
about 38 percent of their power needs from 
commercial power companies in the whole- 
sale power market. REA-financed genera- 
tion facilities supply only about 16 percent 
of their needs. The balance is purchased 
from publicly owned generating sources 
such as TVA, Bureau of Reclamation, re- 
gional power authorities, and municipalities. 

REA borrowers are major customers of the 
power companies, and we have no objection 
to that—provided the power supplied is ade- 
quate, economical, and available on fair 
terms, and provided. the power companies 
do not use their control over the source of 
power to cripple our borrowers’ systems. 

We do object to the dual rate. We do 
object to the power supplier dictating what 
consumers Our borrowers may or may not 
serve in their own service areas. 

Last year 189 REA borrowers had to pur- 
chase their power under such contracts from 
19 different power companies. The pénalty 
rate is nothing more than a device by which 
these companies deprive a co-op of the load 
advantages of industrial and commercial 
power users in its area. The power com- 
pany charges the co-op one wholesale rate 
for power needed to serve the smaller con- 
sumers on the cooperative’s system, and a 
penalty rate for power needed to serve the 
larger consumers. This is an invasion of 
our borrowers’ territory and a violation of 
their rights. It is moreover a limitation on 
the ability of the distribution system to 
serve its members efficiently and economi- 
cally. And, I might add, it is injurious to 
+ al security of the Federal Government’s 


So far as we are concerned at REA, we do 
not propose to approve any such power con- 
tracts. We are determined to get rid of the 


boundaries wider to 
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dual rate and similar restrictive clauses in 
the power contracts affecting our borrowers. 

And we are serving notice upon power 
suppliers that we do not propose to leave our 
borrowers dependent for power upon com- 
panies that are demonstrating every day and 
in every way their basic hostility to our 
cooperative systems. 

Let it be understood that we consider it 
bad business and a violation of plain, com- 
monsense to depend upon any power com- 
pany which invades a borrower’s territory 
or pirates away customers. Neither do we 
think it wise to do business with a supplier 
which joins in the campaign of vicious mis- 
representation designed to undermine the 
position and acceptance of our cooperative 
system in the eyes of the public. Electric 
power is the lifeblood of a distribution sys- 
tem. We cannot afford to depend upon a 
borrower’s avowed enemies to supply it. 

In view of this, we have broadened our 
criteria for measuring the desirability of 


REA-financed cooperative generation and 


transmission facilities. As before, we will 
grant loans where economically feasible for 
such G. & T. facilities if the other power 
sources available are either inadequate, un- 
dependable, or more costly than REA- 
financed generation. But in addition we 
will also approve feasible G. & T. loan appli- 
cations if it is necessary to protect the 
future security and effectiveness of our bor- 
rower distribution systems. This is the so- 
called third criterion of REA’s generation 
and transmission policy added under the new 
administration. 

Let me make our position clear. REA pro- 
poses to make loans for generation and 
transmission as an alternative for borrowers 
that are unable to buy power on fair and 
reasonable terms or that find themselves 
forced to rely on a hostile source for their 
future power supply. 

To do a better job of it we have reestab- 
lished a Power Supply Division in REA. To 
get the maximum efficiency from our power 
supply programs, to achieve the maximum 
economies for you and your member-con- 
sumers, to get the most “mileage” out of 
our loan dollars takes concentrated atten- 
tion, smart engineering, and far-sighted 
planning. This is the function of our new 
Power Supply Division. 

More recently a new threat has developed. 
As our Nation’s population surges upward, 
people from the urban centers spread out 
into the countryside. Farmlands become 
housing developments. Then come the 
shopping centers, and the cities push their 
keep up with the 
growth. In the 12 years from 1948 to 1960, 
the number of cities annexing rural terri- 
tories more than tripled, and the number 
of square miles annexed increased almost 
four times. Last year 712 cities with popu- 
lations of at least 5,000 annexed more than 
1,082 square miles. 

When rural areas developed in good faith 
by the co-ops are annexed and brought 
within the new city limits, the power com- 
panies are quick to take advantage of the 
fine print in their franchises. 

And, just to show how it can work, there 
is a city in Oklahoma that reached out 
and annexed an area served by a rural elec- 
tric cooperative. It kept its legal hand on 
the area while the city’s enfranchised power 
company used the annexation as leverage 
to pirate cooperative consumers. This com- 
pelled the cooperative to negotiate sale of 
its facilities in the area. Then the city de- 
annexed the area. 

Pirating of the choice loads in rural terri- 
tory long served by co-op systems is reach- 
ing serious proportions. Across the country 
from one coast to the other, there is a 
spreading pattern in seizure of thousands of 


.cO-Op consumers by power companies hun- 


gry for the more profitable loads in the rural 
territories they once refused to serve. 
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Co-ops must fight to hold the territory 
they pioneered. Continued area coverage 
and low rates depend upon serving the 
richer portions along with the thinner areas 
of their territory. In some cases, sheer sur- 
vival of the co-op is going to be threatened 
by the new inroads of the power companies. 
The geography of population growth is more 
vital to the existence of nonprofit, member- 
owned co-ops than it is to any other type 
of power system. 

At REA we have been giving much atten- 
tion to this growing menace. We stand 
ready to give—and are giving—legal assist- 
ance to our borrowers in a case-by-case 
defense of their territorial rights. But this 
alone is not going to win the struggle. 

This growing encroachment on co-op serv- 
ice areas is not confined to isolated in- 
stances. It is a general pattern. It is vitally 
important that you realize this fact. You 
may think your particular co-op is safe now, 
but, mark my words, the days are numbered. 
Your turn will come, and you had better be 
sure that, when that time comes, there are 
some ground rules to protect you. 

This threat cannot be successfully an- 
swered on a case-to-case basis. Nor can it 


be met by Federal legislation or action. The | 


only effective answer must come through 
your State legislatures. State protective leg- 
islation is required guaranteeing the right 
of our cooperative rural electric systems to 
serve all consumers in the service territory 
they have developed and to continue to serve 
that territory even though it may at some 
later time be annexed to a municipality. 

We hope to be able soon to propose a basic 
legislative approach in the form of a model 
bill which can be adapted to the particular 
law of each State, but which at the same 
time will serve as the rallying point of the 
entire cooperative rural electrification move- 
ment. With a unified approach and solid 
support we can build the momentum and 
public acceptance so important in putting 
such legislation across in each State where 
it is needed. 

Success in winning both the battle of 
power supply and the battle of territorial in- 
tegrity rests with the leadership of the rural 
electrification movement and upon the ex- 
tent to which the 20 million people who 
benefit from cooperative electric service can 
be aroused to the dangers threatening local 
ownership and control. This is where you 
come in. 

The need for members to understand their 
rights and responsibilities in a cooperative 
enterprise was never greater than it is to- 
day. The issue of whether a farm family 
could or could not get lights was easily un- 
derstood 25 years ago. Today the lights are 
in, and the issues are now issues of com- 
parative rates, better service, who is to con- 
trol the systems, and who is entitled to the 
benefits which flow from electric service. 
These issues are more subtle, less obvious, 
but just as important as getting that first 
hookup 25 years ago. 

Your members own a valuable property. 
Altogether across the Nation REA-financed 
cooperative members own properties worth 
many billions of dollars. -More than just 
owning it, they are in a position to secure 
for themselves many more billions of dol- 
lars worth of future benefits if they main- 
tain effective control of these properties and 
develop them to their full potential. Other- 
wise, those bililons of consumer benefits 
which can be theirs will be converted to bil- 
lions in profits for someone else. 

And all this, too, is an important factor 
in determining whether low-cost electric 
power shall be available to expand economic 
opportunity in rural areas or whether the 
power bill will become the means of siphon- 
ing off the economic strength and retarding 
the growth of rural America. TVA and Bon- 
neville have shown what low-cost power 
means in economic development and well- 
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being in the Tennessee Valley and the North- 


west. It can mean just as much for rural 
areas everywhere. 

All this your members need to know and 
understand. It is vitally important to them 
and their future. They need to know it does 
make a difference who stands behind that 
light switch. 

In this program of member education 
there is a need to give special consideration 
to a vast new group of members coming 
into our cooperatives as a result of suburban 
growth in the many rural areas. There are 
not farm folks. Even though some might 
have been brought up on the farm and know 
the REA story from childhood, they are es- 
sentially city people now. Yet their under- 
standing of their stake in their cooperative 
electric service is just as vital to the success 
of the cooperative in surviving and achieving 
its purposes. 

I might add also that your employees need 


to Know all this too. I have been appalled 


at times by how little understanding co-op 
employees seem to have of the basic ad- 
vantages of the cooperative systems and 
what they mean to people as contrasted to 
the service of profit-taking companies. 

All this is most urgent. It is a big job. 
But that is not all. You cannot—we can- 
not—afford to stop there. Rural people 
alone, your members and your employees 
alone, cannot win the battles in Congress or 
in the State legislatures that must be won 
if this great program is to continue. We 
must have the sympathetic understanding 
of millions of fair-minded city people. And 
we can have it only if we can get our true 
story to them. 

The opposition knows this. This is why 
the power companies are building up the 
tremendous propaganda effort we see in the 
newspapers, on the radio, over television, 


through direct mail, and countless organ- 


izational channels. 

We are in a battle for people’s under- 
standing and support across the country. | 

NRECA’s TNT program—‘Tell the Nation 
the Truth”—is a great step forward in giv- 
ing nonrural people the REA story. It is an 
essential countermeasure to the | 
done by opposition propaganda. It is no 


idle frill or luxury, it is serious business. 


It is designed to help make sure that people 
who will be passing judgment on this pro- 
gram in sO many ways get the basic facts 
straight. Every co-op has a part to play in 
the success of this campaign. 

There is more, of course, to good public 


relations than a national advertising pro- — 


gram, or even a good local program. Funda- 
mental to good public relations is the kind 
of example your cooperative sets, the kind 
of community citizenship it displays to the 
public. Is your business soundly managed? 
Is your policy on financial reserves above 
criticism?. Do you plan your growth to 
keep standards of service high? Are you 
active as a community builder? Do you 
treat your employees fairly and recognize 
their rights? This is not only good public 
relations, but good management as well. 

I want to say a word about financial plan- 
ning. Long-range financial planning is just 
as fundamental to good management as is 
long-range engineering planning. 

Unfortunately, financial planning has in 
recent years become a bone of contention in 
public discussions of the REA loan p 
especially in conjunction with the 2-percent 
interest rate controversy. 

Now so far as this administration is con- 
cerned the debate over the 2-percent rate is 
overand done. President Kennedy has made 
that clear. Secretary Freeman and I are in 
complete accord on it. The 2-percent rate 
was agreed upon by Congress when it passed 
the Pace Act back in 1944 as a fair ap- 
proximation, over the years, of what this 
loan money would cost the Government. At 
the time it was higher than the cost of bor- 
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rowed money to the Government, but it was 
fully expected there would be periods when 
it would fall short of the Government’s cost. 
Over the years it is expected to average out 
with no significant loss to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is also a rate which recognizes 
the special difficulties and higher costs of 
providing area coverage in the rural areas 
and partially offsets them. A fixed rate 
also makes it easier for borrowers to plan 
ahead. 

But to keep the interest rate controversy 
alive as a subsidy myth, and to turn the 
public against you and the REA gma 
the opposition has added a new twist. 
co-ops, they say, borrow this money at ge 
percent, then turn around and invest vast 
reserve fund accumulations at considerably 
higher rates of return. The implication is 
obvious, and there is no doubt that this 
falsehood makes many a hard-pressed tax- 
payer mad if he does not know the true 
story 


Actually, REA-financed borrowers as a 
group have not accumulated any vast re- 
serves, reasonable or unreasonable in amount. 
The average net worth of the systems is only 
20 percent of their total assets. Current 
and future expansion must still be done 
on borrowed money. 

Every business needs reserves as a normal 


requirement of sound operation. They are 


needed for working capital, for renewal and 
replacement, and for contingencies of various. 
kinds. 

It is vital to public understanding of our 
problems and needs that we establish some 
reasonable, sound, and acceptable standards 
as to what constitutes legitimate reserve 
levels and how they should be managed. 

NRECA and the Statewide Managers Asso- 
ciation are carrying out a study of reserve 
policies to provide you with helpful infor- 
mation in determining a policy on reserves 
for your co-op. REA is cooperating. REA 
has appointed a committee to reexamine the 
questions of adequate reserves and prudent 


' reserve management policies as a function 


of long-range financial planning. We ex- 
pect to recommend general guidelines which 
we hope will be helpful to each borrower 
in evaluating its own position and at the 
same time put the entire controversy over 
reserves in a light that Congress and the 
public will clearly understand. 

- Good employee relations is another im- 
portant aspect of good public relations. 
Every employee can and should be an am- 
bassador of good will for cooperative rural 
electrification. We must, in turn, see to it 
that our systems are among the best places” 
to work. | 

We must show constructive leadership in 
improving wage standards and conditions of 
employment. We must recognize the im- 
portance of better job training. We must 
do a better job in safety. 

Let vu =» overlook the broader implica- 
tions of good employee relations. In some 
circles, I suppose, it would be called labor 
policy. We would be shortsighted, indeed, 
if we did not recognize a broad basis for 
mutual support between farm people in the 
rural areas and working people in the cities. 
Agriculture represents a vast and essential 
market for the industrial products the city 
worker manufactures. The great mass of 
city workers are, in turn, the primary mar- 
ket for the farmers’ crops. | 

Public opinion polls show that working 
people in the cities have consistently sup- 
ported your efforts to provide your own rural 
electric service. We have had consistent 
support in the Congress and many State — 
legislatures from representatives of predom- 
inantly labor districts. 

This is a spirit of mutual understanding 
which is significant to the future of co- 
operative rural electrification. It is a kind 
of cooperation we should do all in our a 
to encourage. There is no better place to 
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start than in our own cooperative’s employee 
relations. 

And, finally, there is no greater opportu- 
nity for our cooperative electric systems to 
show their true colors in public service than 
in the present challenge of rural area de- 
velopment. Your leadership and active par- 
ticipation in expanding economic oppor- 
tunity and growth in rural America is vital 
mot only to your individual communities 
but also to the national welfare. As you 
help establish new homegrown industry in 
your respective communities, you will be 
providing new employment, stimulating 
business, and adding income in rural areas. 
Your contribution to rural areas develop- 
ment will make new friends for the co-ops, 
both on and-off your service lines. 

The job of rural electrification is not done. 
We have hooked up 97 percent of the Na- 
tion’s farms with central station electric 
service in the last 26 years, it is true, but 
the bigger job of realizing the maximum 
benefits from that service is just beginning. 

We now face a showdown battle which 
will, in all likelihood, determine whether 
cooperative rural electrification will be able 
to survive. - 

REA-financed rural cooperative systems 
represent a middle way between the com- 
mercial profit-taking power companies on 
one hand and public power systems on the 
other. They are private enterprise, but with 
a built-in public conscience. Not only must 
they retain a permanent place in the electric 
power industry of this country, but they 
must be allowed to move ahead and fulfill 
their destiny in the future development of 
rural America. 

I am here today to assure you that Presi- 
dent Kennedy believes not only in the great 
past performance of this program but also 
in its even greater future. And let me as- 
sure you, also, that it does make a differ- 
ence—a very great difference—to this pro- 
gram when the President of the United 
States is on your side. It makes a difference 
who is the Secretary of Agriculture. And 
I hope it is your finding by this time that 
it makes a difference who is Administrator 
Of REA. 

far as this administration is concerned, 
the course is clear. We believe in this pro- 

. We believe in the rural people who 
have built it. You have our support. 

The question now is—will we have yours? 


A Forward Step for Highway Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


' Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing days of the session, S. 1440 came 
over from the Senate. It provided for 
the establishment of a register of cer- 
tain motor vehicles licenses. It was 
passed under the Consent Calendar. 
We had introduced an identical bill, 
HR. 8388, which was tabled by the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in order to permit the pas- 
sage of S. 1440. Both bills were to im- 
prove the administration of the national 
drivers license register program. This 
register contains the names of persons 
whose permits to drive motor vehicles 
have been revoked for drunken driving, 
or having been convicted of a traffic 
violation resulting in loss of life. 


The purpose of our own H.R. 8388 and 
S. 1440 is to clarify the present law for 
the reason that some States do not re- 
voke, but suspend, driving permits. 
Other States both revoke and suspend. 
Our legislation would have authorized 
the Department of Commerce to list 
suspensions as well as revocations—or 
both—for the two offenses we have men- 
tioned. 

Organizations which proposed this 
legislation were, the American Associa- 
tion of Motor Administrators, American 
Bar Association, Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University, and the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Department of 
Commerce. 

This new bill will assist 13 States in 
taking advantage of this service. Al- 
ready about 68,000 names have accumu- 
lated on the new National Register. Real 
benefit will accrue to all the States, pro- 
viding greater protection in knowing of 
the past history of persons who apply for 
permits to drive but who conceal a his- 
tory of past convictions for these two 
offenses. 

Our interest in this legislation came 
about because a constituent had written 
us that her brother and he cousin had 
been killed by a drunken driver while on 
a trip, in another State. A fellow pas- 
senger was so mangled that she was a 
human wreck. The culprit driver was 
released on bond and yet from the day 
of the accident to this day, the man who 
was responsible and who was an ad- 
mitted drunken driver, has never ap- 
peared in court to answer the charge, 
nor has he ever been found. 

We were glad to have H.R. 8388 set 
aside for S. 1440, if doing so would expe- 
dite the passage of this most needed 
amendment. We cannot bring back the 
lives of the relatives of our constituents, 
nor the lives of thousands of others who 
have perished from accidents caused by 
those who were driving while intoxi- 
cated. But we will be able to know that 
these same culprits, in most cases, will 
not be permitted to drive so recklessly 


again, and that this legislation, in the 


future will bear fruit and pay greater 
dividends because of the amendment. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include views about our bill from 
the Director of Driver Register, Mr. W. 
G. Eames, of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
US. Department o2 Commerce, set forth 
in a letter as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 22, 1961. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. RANDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. RANDALL: We were pleased to 
learn last night that the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the amendment you in- 
troduced to permit the National Driver Reg- 
ister Service to receive and disseminate 
records of suspensions as well as revocations 
for driving while intoxicated and involve- 
ment in a fatality. This will make our pro- 
gram much more workable. Many of the 
States will be able to participate and some 
of the States who are unable to cooperate 
under the enabling legislation will now be 
able to send us their records and thereby 
provide a more complete and effective reg- 


_ ister. 


We feel that we are making good progress 
in our effort to service the States. We have 
over 70,000 driver license revocations and 
have sent out over 1200 reports to the 
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participating States. Forty-five of the juris- 
dictions, including Alaska, Hawaii, Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 


are sending us information and several others 
tell us we can expect some from them soon. 


October 17 


Many talk about improving highway 
safety, but do not do much more than talk. 
It is very gratifying to me, and I hope it will 
be to your constituents to note the positive 
action you have taken in introducing and 
supporting this amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
WENDELL G. EAMES, 
Director, Driver Register. 


The Camillus Letters 
| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, when- 
ever the foreign relations of the United 
States are in a posture that suggests that 
war might be imminent, I am reminded 
of our first comparable situation. The 
time was 1794 in George Washington’s 
second administration. The French 
Revolution was well underway and Eng- 
land and France were at war. Our own 
people, the people of the United States, 
were taking sides with these two foreign 
contenders. The Treaty of Paris which 
was supposed to have settled the Amer- 
ican War of Independence had been vi- 
olated by the British and by ourselves 
and another war seemed to be in the off- 
ing. At this juncture, President Wash- 
ington nominated to the Senate the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
John Jay, as a special envoy to Great 
Britain to negotiate a settlement. Mr. 
Jay returned from London with a treaty 
which the Senate ultimately advised 
President Washington to ratify. 

Among our own people, the propo- 
nents of France and antagonists of Great 
Britain opposed this treaty in every pos- 
sible way. As soon as the treaty was 
published in this country, Alexander 
Hamilton began a series of public letters 
in defense of Mr. Jay’s treaty, over the 
signature Camillus. These letters, 38 
in number, were most effective in bring- 
ing about the Senate’s consent to the 
President’s ratification of the treaty. 
The first seven of these letters deal with 
what is always the modern question: 
“The difficult problem of how nations, 
whose interests it is to be friends, may 
adjust their differences without loss of 
dignity.” 

Many students of statecraft rank 
Hamilton’s Camillus letters above any- 
thing else he ever wrote, even above the 


‘Federalist, a better known work which 


is regarded as the classic work on gov- 
ernment in a free society. 

The Camillus letters are as apropos 
today as when written in the summer of 
1795. In the context of today’s prob- 
lems, I hope they will be read by every 
thoughtful citizen and every responsible 
officer of the United States. As these 
letters are out of print—imbedded in 
collected works, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that these seven Camillus letters be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp: 
[From the Argus] 
CAMILLUs 
DEFENSE OF MR. JAY’S TREATY 
No. I 
JuLyY 22, 1795. 
It was to have been foreseen, that the 
treaty which Mr. Jay was charged to nego- 


 tiate with Great Britain, whenever it should 


appear, would have to contend with many 
perverse dispositions and some honest preju- 
dices; that there was no measure in which 
the Government could engage, so little like- 
ly to be viewed according to its intrinsic 
merits—so very likely to encounter miscon- 
ception, jealousy, and unreasonable dislike. 
For this, many reasons may be assigned. 

It is only to know the vanity and vindic- 
tiveness of human nature, to be convinced, 


that while this generation lasts there will 


always exist among us men irreconcilable to 
our present national Constitution; embit- 
tered in their animosity in proportion to the 
success of its operations, and the disappoint- 
ment of their inauspicious predictions. It 
is a material inference from this, that such 
men will watch, with lynx’s eyes, for oppor- 
tunities of discrediting the proceedings of 
the Government, and will display a hostile 
and malignant zeal upon every occasion, 
where they think there are any preposses- 
sions of the community to favor their enter- 
prises. A treaty with Great Britain was too 
fruitful an occasion not to call forth all. 
their activity. 

It is only to consult the history of nations, 
to perceive, that every country, at all times, 
is cursed by the existence of men who, actu- 
ated by an irregular ambition, scruple 
nothing which they imagine will contribute 
to their own advancement and importance; 
in monarchies, supple courtiers; in repub- 
lics, fawning or turbulent demagoges, wor- 
shiping still. the idol—power—wherever 


1 The agitation against the Jay treaty grew 


daily more dangerous, and the attacks on 
the administration became more virulent. 
Hamilton did all he could to stem the tide, 
but the popular feeling was such that he 
was actually stoned at a public meeting. 
Four days later he entered the field in a 
more formidable manner, by publishing the 


first of the “Camillus” essays, which were. 


continued throughout the year. Gradually 
the opposition concentrated their whole fire 
upon Hamilton, who kept up his chief argu- 
ment in “Camillus,” and replied to his an- 
tagonists, driving one after another from the 
field, as “Philo-Camillus.” These last papers 
of “Philo-Camillus” add nothing to the main 


body of argument, are in their nature | 


ephemeral, and exhibit only the writer’s 
power of retort. It does not seem necessary 
to reprint them. 

The “Camillus” essays, however, deserve 
careful study. In a controversial sense they 
stand first among Hamilton’s writings. They 
did more to check an apparently irresistible 
popular feeling and turn it the other way, 
than anything else. They show Hamilton’s 
ability in argument, a masterly handling of 


‘the immediate issue, and a profound knowl- 


edge of the question in all its bearings. They 
also exhibit Hamilton’s general theory of our 
foreign relations, and his wide knowledge of 
the whole field of international law. 

The force and ability of these essays were 
not lost upon the opposition. It was in this 
connection that Jefferson wrote that “Ham- 
ilton was a Colossus to the anti-Republican 


Party,” and he urged Madison to take the . 


field against their great enemy. Madison, 


however, had no stomach for the fight, and . 


prudently abstained. Nothing shows more 
strongly Hamilton’s influence upon public 


opinion than the effects produced by this Te-? 


markable series of 
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placed, whether in the hands of a prince or 
of the people, and trafficking in the weak- 
nesses, vices, fralities, or prejudices of the 
one or the other. It was to have been ex- 
pected that such men, counting more on 
the passions than on the reason of their 
fellow citizens, and anticipating that the 
treaty would have to struggle with preju- 
dices, would be disposed to make an alliance 
with popular discontent, to nourish it, and 
to press it into the service of their particular 
views. 

It was not to have been doubted, that 
there would be one or more foreign powers 
indisposed to a measure which accommo- 
dated our differences with Great Britain, 
and laid the foundation of future good un- 
derstanding, merely because it had that 
effect. 


Nations are never content to. confine their | 


rivalships and enmities to themselves. It is 
their usual policy to disseminate them as 
widely as they can, regardless how far it may 


‘interfere with the tranquility or happiness 


of the nations which they are able to in- 


fluence. Whatever pretensions may be 


made, the world is yet remote from the 
spectacle of that just and generous policy, 
whether in the cabinets of republics or of 
kings, which would dispose one nation, in 
its intercourses with another—satisfied with 
a due proportion of privileges and benefits— 
to see that other pursue freely its true in- 
terest with regard to a third, though at the 
expense of no engagement, nor in viola- 
tion of any rule of friendly or fair procedure. 
It was natural that the contrary spirit should 
produce efforts of foreign counteraction to 


the treaty; and it was certain that the 


partisans of the counteracting power would 
second its efforts by all the means which 
they thought calculated to answer the end. 

It was known, that the resentment pro- 
duced by our revolution war with Great 
Britain had never been entirely extin- 
guished, and that recent injuries had re- 
kindled the flame with additional violence. 
It was a natural consequence of this, that 
many should be disinclined to any amicable 
arrangement with Great Britain, and that 
many others should be prepared to acquiesce 
only in a treaty which should present ad- 
vantages of so striking and preponderant a 
kind as it was not reasonable to expect 
could be obtained, unless the United States 
were in a condition to give the law to Great 
Britain, and as, if obtained under the coer- 
cion of sich a situation, could only have 
been the short-lived prelude of a speedy rup- 
ture to get rid of them. 

Unfortunately, too, the supposition of that 
situation has served to foster exaggerated 
expectations; and the absurd delusion to 
this moment prevails, notwithstanding the 


plain evidence to the contrary, which is de- 


ducible from the high and haughty ground 
still maintained by Great Britain against 
victorious France. 

It was not to be mistaken, that an en- 
thusiasm for France and her revolution, 
throughout all its wonderful vicissitudes, 
has continued to possess the minds of the 
great body of the people of this country; and 
it was to be inferred, that this sentiment 
would predispose to a jealousy of any agree- 
ment or treaty with her most persevering 
competitor, a jealousy so excessive as would 
give the fullest scope to insidious arts to 
perplex and mislead the public opinion. It 
was well understood that a numerous party 
among us, though disavowing the design, be- 
cause the avowal would defeat it, have been 
steadily endeavoring to make the United 
States a party in the present European war, 
by advocating all those measures which 
would widen the breach between us and 
Great Britain, and by resisting all those 
which would tend to close it; and it was 
morally certain, that this party would eager- 
ly improve every circumstance which would 
serve to render the treaty odious, and to 
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frustrate it, as the most effectual road to 
their favorite goal. 

It was also know beforehand that per- 
sonal and party rivaiships, of the most active 
kind, would assail whatever treaty might be 
made, to disgrace, if possible, its organ. 

There are three persons prominent in the 
public eye, as the successor of the actual 
President of the United States, in the event 
of his retreat from the station—Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Jay, and Mr. Jefferson. : 

No one has forgotten the systematic pains 
which have been taken to impair the well- 
earned popularity of the first gentleman. 


Mr. Jay, too, has been repeatedly the object 


of attacks with the same view. His friends, 
as well as his enemies, anticipated that he 
could make no treaty which would not fur- 
nish weapons against him; and it were to 
have been ignorant of the indefatigable mal- 
ice of his adversaries, to have doubted that 
they would be seized with eagerness and 
wielded with dexterity. 

The peculiar circumstances which have at- 
tended the two last elections for Governor 
of this State,? have been of a nature to give 
the utmost keenness to party animosity. It 
was impossible that Mr. Jay should be for- 
given for his double, and in the last instance 
triumphant, success; or that any promising 
opportunity of detaching from him the pub- 
lic confidence, should pass unimproved. 

Trivial facts frequently throw light upon 
important designs. It is remarkable, that in 
the toasts given on the 4th of July, wherever 
there appears a direct or indirect censure of 


the treaty, it is pretty uniformly coupled 


with compliments to Mr. Jefferson, and to 
our late Governor, Mr. Clinton, with an evi- 
dent design to place those gentlemen in con- 
trast with Mr. Jay, and, decrying him, to 
elevate them. No one can be blind to the 
finger of party spirit, visible in these and 
similar transactions. It indicates to us 
clearly one powerful source of opposition to . 
the treaty. 

No man is without his personal enemies. 
Preeminence even in talents and virtue is a 
cause of envy and hatred of its possessor. 
Bad men are the natural enemies of virtuous 
men. Good men sometimes mistake and dis- 
like each other. 

Upon such an occasion as the treaty, how 
could it happen otherwise, than that per- 
sonal enmity would be unusually busy, en- 
terprising, and malignant? 

From the combined operations of these 
different causes, it would have been a vain 
expectation that the treaty would be gen- . 
erally contemplated with candor and mod- 
eration, or that. reason would regulate the 
first impressions concerning it. It was cer- 
tain, on the contrary, that however un- 
exceptionable its true character might be, it 
would have to fight its way through a mass 
of unreasonable opposition; and that time, . 
examination, and reflection would be req- 
uisite to fix the public opinion on a true 
basis. It was certain that it would become 
the instrument of a systematic effort against 
the National Government and its adminis- 
tration; a decided engine of party to advance 
its own views at the hazard of the public 
peace and prosperity. 

The events which have already taken 
place are a full comment on these positions. 
If the good sense of the people does not 
speedily discountenance the projects which 
are on foot, more melancholy proofs may 
succeed. 

Before the treaty was known, attempts 
were made to prepossess the public mind 
against it. It was absurdly asserted, that it 
was not expected by the people that Mr. Jay 
was to make any treaty; as if he had been 
sent, not to accommodate differences by ne- 
gotiation and agreement, but to dictate to 
Great Britain the terms lg an unconditional 
submission. 


New York. 
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Before it was published at large, a sketch, 
calculated to produce false impressions, was 
handed out to the public, through a medium 
noted for hostility to the administration of 
the Government. Emissaries few through 
the country, spreading alarm and discon- 
tent; the leaders of clubs were everywhere 
active to seize the passions of the people, and 
preoccupy their judgments against the treaty. 

At Boston it was published one day, and 
the next a town meeting was convened to 


condemn it; without ever being read, with- 


out any serious discussion, sentence was 
pronounced against it. 

Will any man seriously believe, that in so 
short a time an instrument of this nature 
could have been tolerably unnerstood by the 
greater part of those who were thus induced 
to a condemnation of it? Can the result be 
considered as anything more than a sudden 
ebullition of popular passion, excited by the 
artifices of a party which had adroitly seized 
a favorable moment to furorize the public 


“opinion? This spirit of precipitation and 


the intemperance which accompanied it, 
prevented the body of the merchants and 
the greater part of the most considerate 
citizens from attending the meeting, and 
left those who met, wholly under the guid- 
ance of a set of men who, with two or three 
exceptions, have been the uniform opposers 
of the Government. 

The intelligence of this event had no 
sooner reached New York than the leaders 
of the clubs were seen haranguing in every 
corner of the city, to stir up our citizens into 
an imitation of the example of the meeting 
at Boston. An invitation to meet at the city 
hall quickly followed, not to consider or dis- 
cuss the merits of the treaty, but to unite 
with the meeting at Boston to address the 
President against its ratification. 

This was immediately succeeded by a 
handbill, full of imvectives against the 


erate the violence of these views, and to pro- 


of citizens then assembled had so thoroughly 


mastered the merits of the treaty as that 
they might not have been enlightened by 
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_8. That it secures to the United States 
equivalents for what they grant. 

4. That it lays upon them no restrictions 
which are incompatible with their honor or 
their interest. 

5. That in the articles which respect war, 
it conforms to the laws of nations. 

6. That it violates no treaty with, nor duty 
toward, any foreign power. 

7. That, compared with our other com- 
mercial treaties, it is, upon the whole entitled 
to. a preference. 


8. That it contains concessions of advan” 


tages by Great Britain to the United States, 
which no other nation has obtained from 
the same power. 

9. Tnat it gives to her no superiority of 
advantages over other nations with whom 


we have treaties. 
10. That the interests of primary impor-_ 


tance to our general welfare are promoted 
by it. 

11. That the too probable result of a refusal 
to ratify is war, or, what would be still worse, 
a disgraceful passiveness under violations 
of our rights, unredressed, and unadjusted; 
and consequently that it is the true interest 
of the United States that the treaty should 
go into effect. 

It will be understood that I speak of the 
treaty as advised to be ratified by the Sen- 
ate—for this is the true question before the 
public. 

CAMILLUS. 
No. II 
1795. 

Previous to a more particular discussion 
of the merits of the treaty, it may be useful 
to advert to a suggestion which has been 
thrown out, namely: that it was foreseen by 
many that the mission to Great Britain 
would produce no good result, and that the 
event has corresponded with the anticipa- 
tion. 

The reverse of this position is manifestly 
true. 

All must remember the very critical pos- 
ture of this country at the time that mis- 
sion was resolved upon. A recent violation 
of our rights, too flagrant and too injurious 
to be submitted to, had filled every Ameri- 
can breast with indignation, and every pru- 
dent man with aiarm and disquietude. A 
few hoped, and the great body of the com- 
munity feared, that war was inevitable. 

In this crisis two sets of opinions pre- 
vailed: one looked to measures which were 
to have a compulsory effect upon Great Brit- 
ain, the sequestration of British debts, and 
the cutting off intercourse wholly or par- 
tially between the two countries; the other 
to vigorous preparations for war, and one 
more effort of negotiation, under the solem- 


tirely justified it. 
If measures of coercion and reprisal had 
taken place, war, in all human probability, 


able thing. In the councils of no country 
Goes it act with greater force than in those 
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by a demand of reparation. To begin with 
reprisals is to meet on the ground of war, 
and put the other party in a condition not 
to be able to recede without humiliation. 

Had this course been pursued by us, it 
would not only have rendered war morally 
certain, but it would have united the British 
nation in a vigorous support of their govern- 
ment in the prosecution of it; while, on our 
part, we should have been quickly distracted 
and divided. The calamities of war would 
have brought the most ardent to their sen- 
ses, and placed them among the first in 
reproaching the government with precipita- 
tion, rashness, and folly for not having taken 
every chance, by pacific means, to avoid so 
great an evil. 

The example of Denmark and Sweden is 
cited in support of the coercive plan. Those 
powers, it is asserted, by arming and acting 
with vigor, brought Great Britain to terms. 

But who is able to tell us the precise 
course of this transaction, or the terms 
gained by it? Has it appeared that either 
Denmark or Sweden has obtained as much 
as we have done—a stipulation of repara- 
tion for the violation of our property, con- 
trary to the laws of war? 

Besides, what did Denmark and Sweden 
do? They armed, and they negotiated. 
They did not begin by retaliations and 
reprisals. The United States also armed 
and negotiated, and, like Denmark and 
Sweden, prudently forbore reprisals. The 


conduct of the three countries agreed in. 


principle, equally steering clear of a precipi- 
tate resort to reprisals, and contradicting 
the doctrines and advice of our war party. 

The course pursued by our Government 
was, then, in coincidence with the example 
of Denmark and Sweden—and, it may be 
added, was in every view the wisest. 

Few nations can have stronger induce- 
ments than the United States to cultivate 
peace. Their infant state in general, their 
want of a. marine in particular, to protect 
their commerce, would render war, in an ex- 
treme degree, a calamity. It would not only 
arrest our present rapid progress to strength 
and prosperity, but would probably throw us 
back into a state of debility and impoverish- 
ment, from which it would require years to 
emerge. 

Our trade, navigation, and mercantile 
capital would be essentially destroyed. 
Spain being an associate of Great Britain, a 
general Indian war might be expected to 
desolate the whole extent of our frontier; 
our exports obstructed, agriculture would of 
course languish; all other branches of indus- 
try would proportionately suffer; our public 
debt, instead of a gradual diminution, would 
sustain a great augmentation, and draw with 
it a large increase of taxes and burdens on 
the people. 

But these evils, however great, were, per- 
haps, not the worst to be apprehended. It 


us is deeply infected with thoee horrid prin- 
cipies of Jacobinieam which, proceeding from 
one excess to another, have made France a 
theater of blood. and which. notwitheta ding 


the most vigorous effort of the national 


too probabie that the 
commenced would 
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treaty, as absurd as they were inflammatory, 
. @md manifestly designed to induce the citi- | 
zens to surrender their reason to the empire | 
of their passions. ; 
| In vain did a respectable meeting of the 
: merchants endeavor, by their advice, to mod- 
| mote a spirit favorable to a fair discussion 
2 of the treaty; in vain did a respectable ma- 
| jority of the citizens of every description 
attend for that purpose. The leaders of the 
clubs resisted all discussion, and their fol- 
. lowers, by their clamors and vociferations, 
rendered it impracticable, notwithstanding 
the wish of a manifest majority of the citi- 
zens convened upon the occasion. 
Can we believe that the leaders were really 
| sincere in the objections they made to a 
discussion, or that the great and mixed mass 
00 avert ft. 
That the latter was the best opinion, no 
sensivie man can doubt; and it may 
such a discussion? be boldly affirmed that the event has en- 
| It cannot be doubted that the real motive was to be feared that the war would be con- 
to the opposition was the fear of a discus- ducted tn a spirit which would render it more 
sion; the desire of excluding light; the ad- ee than ordinarily calamitous. There are too 
herence to a plan of surprise and deception. *°" ve followed. many proofs that a considerable party among 
; Nor need we desire any fuller proof of the _ “ational pride is generally a very untract- 
| 
to ; is to be found 
in the circumstances of that opposition. of Great Britain. Whatever it might have 
To man who & not an enemy to the ("*O" im her power to yield to negotiation, [ET 
she could have yielded nothing to compul. representation to suppress it. keeps the des- 
diced partican who & capable of compre- “on, Without self-degradation, and without of Prance, to this moment susp: ded 
heading the Serifice of that politics! consequence 5 thread 
om, Was peculiarly to her at the puncture ‘Seve fallen inte the hands of Men oF this 
te the course of come succeed. Gestion showld te remembered ton The consequences thie cren 
from the whieh the two are such & Make 
the - have te each ther it muet Mem ah uctder 
he - hase te prude of Britain wee therefore. im & peru iar 
War & precede reprignis w gredt @p any te 
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turn up, tending to restrain a spirit of hos- 
tility to Great Britain, and to dispose her to 
reasonable accommodation. 

The successes of France, which oppor- 
tunely occurred, allowing them to have had 
an influence upon the. issue, so far from 
disparaging the merit of the plan that was 
pursued, serve to illustrate its wisdom. This 
was one of the chances which procrastina- 
tion gave, and one which it was natural to 
take into the calculation. 

Had the reverse been the case, the posture 

of negotiation was still preferable to that of 
retaliation and reprisal; for in this case, the 
triumphs of Great Britain, the gauntlet 
having been thrown by us, would have 
stimulated her to take it up without hesita- 
tion. 
By taking the ground of negotiation in the 
attitude of preparation for war, we at the 
same time carried the appeal to the pru- 
dence of the British Cabinet, without wound- 
ing its pride, and to the fustice and interest 
of the British nation, without exciting feel- 
ings of resentment. 

This conduct was calculated to range the 
public opinion of that country on our side, 
to oppose it to the indulgence of hostile 
views in the Cabinet, and, in case of war, to 
lay the foundation of schism and dissatis- 
faction. 

But one of the most important advantages 
to be expected from the course pursued, was 
the securing of unanimity among ourselves, 
if, after all the pain taken to avoid the war, 
it had been forced upon us. 

As, on the one hand, it was certain that 
dissension and discontent would have em- 
barrassed and enfeebled our exertions, in a 
_ War produced by any circumstances of in- 
temperance in our public councilt, or not 
endeavored to be prevented by all the milder 
expedients usual in similar cases; so, on the 
other, it was equally certain that our having 
effectually exhausted those expedients would 
cement us in a firm mass, Keep us steady 
and persevering amidst whatever vicissi- 
tudes might happen, and nerve dur efforts 
to the utmost extent of our resources: 

This union among ourselves and disunion 
among our enemies were inestimable effects 
of the moderate plan, if it had promised no 
other advantage. 

But to gain the time was of vast moment 
to us in other senses. Not a seaport of the 
United States was fortified, so as to be pro- 
tected against the insults of a single frigate. 
Our magazines were, in every respect, too 


if obliged to go into it 
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Europe, should, without a previous demand 
of reparation, have rushed into reprisals, 
and consequently into a war? 

However this may be, it is a well-ascer- 
tained fact, that our country never appeared 
so august and respectable as in the position 
which it assumed upon this occasion. Eu- 
rope was struck with the dignified modera- 
tion of our conduct; and the character of 
our Government and Nation acquired a new 
elevation. 

It camnot escape an attentive observer, 
that the language which, in the first in- 
stance, condemned the mission of an Envoy 
Extraordinary to Great Britain, and which 
now condemns the treaty negotiated by him, 
seems to consider the United States as among 
the first-rate powers of the world in point of 
strength and resources, and proposes to them 


a conduct predicated upon that condition. 


To underrate our just importance would 
be a degrading error. To overrate it may 
lead to dangerous mistakes. _ 


A very powerful state may frequently haz- . 


ard a high and haughty tone with good pol- 
icy; but a weak state can scarcely ever do 
it without imprudence. The last is yet our 
character; though we are the embryo of a 
great empire. It is, therefore, better suited 
to our situation to measure ¢ach step with 
the utmost caution; to hazard as little as 
possible, in the cases in which we are in- 
jured; to blend moderation with firmness; 
and to brandish the weapons of hostility only 
when it is apparent that the use of them is 
unavoidable. 

It is not to be inferred from this, that we 


But the true inference is, that we ought 


-not lightly to seek or provoke a resort to 


arms; that, in the differences between us 
and other nations, we ought carefully to 
avoid measures which tend to widen the 
breach; and that we should scrupulously ab- 


acquired a 
turity, which will make it no more 
au 


will our growing 
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when she and Spain were engaged in a com- 
mon cause, both of them having, besides, 
controverted points with the United States. — 
How wise will it be to adjust our differences 
with the most formidable of these two 
powers, and to have only to contest with one 


then pursued, but warns us against a preju- 
the end, defeat the salutary purposes of those 
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of them. 
This policy is so obvious, that it requires. 
an extraordinary degree of infatuation not ig 
to be sensible of it, and not to view with | ; 
favor any measure which tends to so impor- 
tant a result. 
This cursory view of the motives which | 
may be supposed to have governed our public | 
| councils in the mission to Great Britain, ~ 
ee. serves not only to vindicate the measures | 
measures. 
I proceed now to observe summarily that. 
has been asserted, have been substantially 
Obtained. What were these? They were 
principally 
1. To adjust the matters of controversy 
| concerning the inexecution of the treaty of 
peace, and especially to obtain restitution | 
| of our Western posts. | 
2. To obtain reparation for the captures | 
| and spoliations of our property in the course 
of the existing war. 
Both these objects have been provided for, 
and it will be shown, when we come to com- 
: ment upon the articles which make the pro- 
| visions in each case, that it is a reasonable 
| one, as good a ome as sought to have been 
| are to crouch to any power on earth, ortame- expected; as good a one as there is any 
| ly to suffer our rights to be violated. A na- prospect of obtaining hereafter; one which 
| tion which is capable of this meanness will it is consistent with our honor to accept, 
quickly have no rights to protect, or honor and which our interest bids us to close | 
to with. 
were incidental and auxiliary. The. reasons ; 
| which may be conceived to have led to the | 
; including of the subject in the mission will 
be discussed in some proper place. 
stain from whatever may be construed into No. Ill | 
reprisals, till after the employment of all | 1795. | 
amicable means has reduced it to a The opposers of the treaty seem to have 
tainty that there is no alternative. put invention on the rack, to accumulate : 
If we can avoid a war for 10 or 12 charges against it, In a great number of ‘ 
cases, without regard even to plausibility. 
pity their ignorance; if insincere, we must 
our national discussions, to take a abhor the spirit of deception which it be- 
: and more imposing tone. trays. Of the preposterous nature of some 
scantily supplied. It was highly desirable to  _ 28 Is a consideration of the greatest of their charges, specimens will be given in | 
obviate these deficiencies before matters the course of these remarks; though, while 
came to extremity. nothing which is colorable will remain un- 
Moreover, the longer we kept out of war, attended - 
calamities in- 
cident to it. is vaim to combat the vagaries of ; 
The c of the inj of uhich welfare, to pursue a contrary conduct ‘The monsters they 
ircumstances _e be to play into their hands, and to than new | 
we more immediately complain afforded an thelr wishes. If there be a foreign | 
additional reason for preceding reprisals by which sees with envy or il 
negotiation. The order of the 6th of No- prosperity, that power must discern e 
vember directed neutral to be infancy the tame fur our 
“ equivocal phrase. and though there was too is not time for trying our strungth 
much cause to suspect that it was intended 7 | Q 
to operate se it dick. yet Unere wae « possiit)- Should we be able to escape the storm 
ity of Misconstruction; amd thet at thie jumotuce agitate: Bupape. our 
wee @ reeeom,. in the neture of the thing. for diaputes with Geent Britain we 
on giving the Engiieh Goverament an oeppar- nape bene 
tunity of explaining befare retelietions teak | 
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ested. Their spokesmen said they were 
already serving as much of the rural areas 
as they could afford to serve. The rest of the 
rural market Wousul Bot pay ou, 
It was abeurd to talk 
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electric You did better and 
cheaper. and you did it In tougher, thinner 
areas, than the old hands of the power 


i 


much as any of these power companies now 


spending millions of dollars trying to con- 


vince the pubilc that this tag somehow is 
their special proprietary virtue. Your elec- 
tric cooperatives are owned by nearby 5 mil- 
lion investor owners. What is more, these 
investor owners are people who live on their 
systems, are served by them. They are local 


Today there are 990 active rural electrifica- 
tion borrowers. In all there have been 1,090 
borrowers in the program. Their combined 
investment, including loan funds, is about 
$4 billion. They serve nearly 5 million con- 
sumers. They have been instrumental in 
spreading electric service, directly or by com- 
petitive example, to about 97 percent of our 
farms. They themselves serve over half of 
these farms. 

And as for the money they have borrowed 
from REA, they are paying that back—with 
interest—on schedule, even ahead of sched- 
ule. There is only one borrower delinquent, 
and that one is only $81,764 behind in prin- 
cipal and interest. This is a repayment 
record without parallel in the history of any 
loan program—public or private. 

But this very success has created the pres- 
ent crisis in rural electrification. The rural 
territories which the power companies passed 
up in disdain have now become attractive 
to them. As a result the cooperative sys- 
tems which developed the rural areas they 
now serve are threatened by mounting at- 
tacks from the outside. And on the inside 
they suffer from a growing complacency of 
many officers, directors, managers, and mem- 
bers who somehow seem to think all the bat- 
tles have been won and the work is done. 


They seem to act as though all that needs 
doing now is routine maintenance, regular 
billing, and full enjoyment of each new fi- 
nancial statement. 

This is the crisis. Here are the chal- 
lenges. Upon our efforts—yours at home 
and through NRECA and ours in REA—de- 


tf you ..end we in REA are to continue to 
@e the job with which we are changed we 
must now to the future serwrity and - 


of these epeteme We 


pet to the ability of these eyetems t 
eurvtve Bert alse: te thetr in 
ime the for they were crestee 
cappiying the growing Gemand 


terms that are fair and reasonable. Each 
system must have full opportunity to serve 
all loads in its area—the bigger and better 
loads as well as the smaller, more expensive 
ones, the denser as well as the thinner areas. 

REA-financed borrowers currently buy 


from publicly owned generating sources 


such as TVA, Bureau of Reclamation, re- 
gional power authorities, and municipalities. 

REA borrowers are major customers of the 
power companies, and we have no objection 
to that—provided the power supplied is ade- 
quate, economical, and available on fair 
terms, and provided the power companies 
do not use their control over the source of 
power to cripple our borrowers’ systems. 

We do object to the dual rate. We do 
object to the power supplier dictating what 
consumers our borrowers may or may not 
serve in their own service areas, 

Last year 189 REA borrowers had to pur- 
chase their power under such contracts from 
19 different power companies. The penalty 
rate is nothing more than a device by which 
these companies deprive a co-op of the load 
advantages of industrial and commercial 
power users in its area. The power com- 
pany charges the co-op one wholesale rate 
for power needed to serve the smaller con- 
sumers on the cooperative’s system, and a 
penalty rate for power needed to serve the 
larger consumers. This is an invasion of 
our borrowers’ territory and a violation of 
their rights. It is moreover a limitation on 
the ability of the distribution system to 
serve its members efficiently and economi- 
cally. And, I might add, it is injurious to 
the security of the Federal Government’s 
loan. 


So far as we are concerned at REA, we do 
not propose to approve any such power con- 
tracts. We are determined to get rid of the 


1% 


dual rate and similar restrictive clauses in 
the power contracts affecting our borrowers. 

And we are serving notice upon power. 
suppliers that we do not propose to leave our 
borrowers dependent for power upon com- 
panies that are demonstrating every day and 
in every way their basic hostility to our 
cooperative systems. 

Let he that we enrisider it 
bad business and a violation of piain, com- 
monsense to de upon any power com- 
pany which tnvades a borrower's territery 
of pirates away customers. Neither do we 
think wise te de business with «a supplier 
Which tn the campaign of Mmie- 
representation designed t> ‘he 
power the of « 
We Gepend amor « 

of the we heave our 
for Meneuring the 
REA -fimanced cooperative generation an 
factiities As Gefore we wii! 
grant leans where feasibie 
& T the ether power 


will aise approve feasible & T loan app!i- 
cations to protect the 
future security and effectiveness of our ber - 
rower distribution systems. This is the so- 
called third criterion of REA'’s generation 
and transmission policy added under the new 
administration. 

Let me make our position clear. REA pro- 
poses to make loans for generation and 
transmission as an alternative for borrowers 
that are unable to buy power on fair and 
reasonable terms or that find themselves 
forced to rely on a hostile source for their 
future power supply. 

To do a better job of it we have reestab- 
lished a Power Supply Division in REA. To 
get the maximum efficiency from our power 
supply programs, to achieve the maximum 
economies for you and your member-con- 
sumers, to get the most “mileage” out of 
our loan dollars takes concentrated atten- 
tion, smart engineering, and far-sighted 
planning. This is the function of our new 
Power Supply Division. 

More recently a new threat has developed. 
As our Nation’s population surges upward, 
people from the urban centers spread out 
into the countryside. Farmlands become 
housing developments. Then come the 
shopping centers, and the cities push their 
boundaries wider to keep up with the 
growth. In the 12 years from 1948 to 1960, 
the number of cities annexing rural terri- 
tories more than tripled, and the number 
of square miles annexed increased almost 
four times. Last year 712 cities with popu- 
lations of at least 5,000 annexed more than 
1,082 square miles. 

When rural areas developed in good faith 
by the co-ops are annexed and brought 
within the new city limits, the power com- 
panies are quick to take advantage of the 
fine print in their franchises. 

And, just to show how it can work, there 
is a city in Oklahoma that reached out 
and annexed an area served by a rural elec- 
tric cooperative. It kept its legal hand on 
the area while the city’s enfranchised power 
company used the annexation as leverage 
to pirate cooperative consumers. This com- 
pelled the cooperative to negotiate sale of 
its facilities in the area. Then the city de- 
annexed the area. 

Pirating of the choice loads in rural terri- 
tory long served by co-op systems is reach- 
ing serious proportions. Across the country 
from one coast to the other, there is a 
spreading pattern in seizure of thousands of 


.cO-Op consumers by power companies hun- 


gry for the more profitable loads in the rural 
territories they once refused to serve. 


a 
= the power companies broaden their vision 
and get out and provide the area coverage 
service that people in rural areas were 
entitled to have. 
But the power companies were not inter- 
ee pend the ultimate survival of cooperative 
rural clectrification, control 
' you have built, protection of the growing in- 
consumers vestment of rural people tn them. and the 
: ee: willing to role of electric power in the future Geveiop- 
mot interested ment of rural America 
coverage baste at as bow comt 
We Must more now ateure theme tye 
gfewing source of power, at The lowes 
cost amd om terms consistent with 
thei security and effectiveness We 
| move now to protect the tmtegrity of We «sources avaliable are either madequate 
service afeas we have developed in gst faith oF more coetiy than FEA 
We must constentiy improve system men- financed generation. But m addition 
agement. alert the member-owners of our 
rural cooperative systems to the dangers 
which threaten them, and build public un- 
Gerstanding and support for our program 
The vital ingredients in and ite needs. And we must move now to 
were a high sense of public responsibility and strengthen the economic base and expand 
an enthusiastic willingness by countiess rural economic opportunities in the rural America 
people to devote time and energy to this we serve. 
pons omy service. That sense of public In the total picture, the problem of ade- 
y has been a unique trademark quate power supply is our most immediate 
in this program. concern. If we are to meet the growing 
The cooperative electric systems in the needs of rural areas for electric service our | 
REA program are private enterprise institu- capacity to provide that power must grow 
| ~ — apace. Power must be available on a depend- 
able basis and at as low a cost as possible on 
| 
) ee about 38 percent of.their power needs from | 
owners, not absentee coupon clippers. The commercial power companies in the whole- 
: investments come the hard way, a little at a sale power market. REA-financed genera- 
| time, from modest incomes, yet I dare say tion facilities supply only about 16 percent 
t their investments are properly entitled to as of their needs. The balance is purchased | 
much public concern and protection as that ee | 
= of any Wall Street investor. | 
REA-financed electric cooperatives are | 
| private enterprise in the highest sense of. the | 
i! word, but they are private enterprise with a | 
‘| distinctive responsiveness to public need. | 
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Co-Ops how. the territory 
they ptione qd. Contiuued area coverage 
and low rates depend upon serving the 
richer portions along with the thinner areas 
of their territory. In some cases, sheer sur- 
vival of the co-op is going to be threatened 
by the new inroads of the power companies. 
The geography of population growth is more 
yital the evtetenre of nonprofit, mem her- 
owned co-ops than it is to any other type 
of power system. 

At REA we have been giving much atten- 
tien t thie growing menace. We stand 
t give and are giving legal sasiet - 
Gefense of their territorial righta But the 
ging win the struggle 

This growing encroachment of apry- 
eee & aot confined 
« general pettern ie vitally 
mpertent that you realiae thie fact You 
may Wink perticeular co-mp ane mere. 
bat mare my words thee Gare are 
Your tern wil owme and yom Kad better be 
thet. Geet tie commen. there are 
name groeumd rules te protest you 

Th treet be 


be met by Peceral iegisiation of action The 
omy effective anewer must come through 
your State legisiatures State protective ieg- 
isiation ie required guaranteeing the right 
of owr cooperative rural electric systems to 
serve all consumers in the service territory 
they have developed and to continue to serve 
that territory even though it may at some 
later time be annexed to a municipality. 

We hope to be able soon to propose a basic 
legislative approach in the form of a model 
bill which can be adapted to the particular 
law of each State, but which at the same 
time will serve as the rallying point of the 
entire cooperative rural electrification move- 
ment. With a unified approach and solid 
support we can build the momentum and 
public acceptance so important in putting 
such legislation across in each State where 
it is needed. 3 

Success in winning both the battle of 
power supply and the battle of territorial in- 
tegrity rests with the leadership of the rural 
electrification movement and upon the ex- 
tent to which the 20 million people who 
benefit from cooperative electric service can 
be aroused to the dangers threatening local 
ownership and control. This is where you 
come in. 

The need for members to understand their 
rights and responsibilities in a cooperative 
enterprise was never greater than it is to- 
day. The issue of whether a farm family 
could or could not get lights was easily un- 
derstood 25 years ago. Today the lights are 
in, and the issues are now issues of com- 
parative rates, better service, who is to con- 
trol the systems, and who is entitled to the 
benefits which flow from electric service. 
These issues are more subtle, less obvious, 
but just as important as getting that first 
hookup 25 years ago. 

Your members own a valuable property. 
Altogether across the Nation REA-financed 
cooperative members own properties worth 
many billions of dollars. More than just 
owning it, they are in a position to secure 
for themselves many more billions of dol- 
lars worth of future benefits if they main- 
tain effective control of these properties and 
develop them to their full potential. Other- 
wise, those bililons of consumer benefits 
which can be theirs will be converted to bil- 
lions in profits for someone else. 

And all this, too, is an important factor 
in determining whether low-cost electric 
power shall be available to expand economic 
opportunity in rural areas or whether the 
power bill will become the means of siphon- 
ing off the economic strength and retarding 
the growth of rural America. TVA and Bon- 
neville have shown what low-cost power 


- means in economic development and well- 
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being in-the ‘Tennessee Valley aud tlhe Nuria 
west. It can mean just as much for rural 
areas everywhere. 

All this your members need to know and 
understand. It is vitally important to them 
and their future. They need to know it does 
make a difference who stands behind that 
light switch. 


there is a need to give special consideration 


to a vast new group of members coming 
inte our cooperatives as a result of suburban 
growth in the many rural areas. There are 
net farm folks. Even though some might 
have been browght up om the farm and know 
the BEA story from childhood, they are es- 
eomtially city peeple now Yet thelr wnder- 
“ending of their etehe in thelr cooperative 
ehertric service just ae vital te the sucwens 
of the in surviving actiieving 


what they mean te as comtrasted to 
the service of profit-taking 

But thet is sot ot). You can- 


damage 
done by opposition propaganda. It is no 
idle frill or luxury, it is serious business. 
It is designed to help make sure that people 
who will be passing judgment on this pro- 
gram in so many ways get the basic facts 
straight. Every co-op has a part to play in 
the success of this campaign. 

There is more, of course, to good public 
relations than a national advertising pro- 
gram, or even a good local program. Funda- 
mental to good public relations is the kind 


of example your cooperative sets, the kind 


of community citizenship it displays to the 
public. Is your business soundly managed? 
Is your policy on financial reserves above 
criticism? Do you plan your growth to 
keep standards of service high? Are you 
active as a community builder? Do you 
treat your employees fairly and recognize 
their rights? This is not only good public 
relations, but good management as well. 

I want to say a word about financial plan- 
ning. Long-range financial planning is just 
as fundamental to good management as is 
long-range engineering planning. 

Unfortunately, financial planning has in 


recent years become a bone of contention in 


public discussions of the REA loan p 
especially in conjunction with the 2-percent 
interest rate controversy. 

Now so far as this administration is con- 
cerned the debate over the 2-percent rate is 
overand done. President Kennedy has made 
that clear. Secretary Freeman and I are in 
complete accord on it. The 2-percent rate 
was agreed upon by Congress when it passed 
the Pace Act back in 1944 as a fair ap- 
proximation, over the years, of what this 
loan money would cost the Government. At 
the time it was higher than the cost of bor- 
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rowid Money oc sus ii Was 
fully expected there would be periods when 
it would fall short of the Government’s cost. 
Over the years it is expected to average out 
with no significant loss to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is also a rate which recognizes 
the special difficulties and higher costs of 
providing area coverage in the rural areas 
pas iy oOsete them. A ;sate 


But to keep the interest rate controversy 
alive af & subsidy myth. and to turn the 
public against you the REA program. 
the opposition hes edded «a new 
they sey. the 
percent then turn around end 


makes many s hard-pressed tas- 


The average net worth of the eystemse ts ony 


recommend general guidelines which 
will be helpful to each borrower 

evaluating its own position and at the 
same time put the entire controversy over 
reserves in a light that Congress and the 
public will clearly understand. 


that our systems are among the best places 
to work. 

We must show constructive leadership in 
improving wage standards and conditions of 
employment. We must recognize the im- 
portance of better job training. We must 
do a better job in safety. 

Let us not overlook the broader implica- 


tions of good employee relations. In some 


circles, I suppose, it would be called labor 
policy. We would be shortsighted, indeed, 
if we did not recognize a broad basis for 
mutual support between farm people in the 
rural areas and working people in the cities. 
Agriculture represents a vast and essential 
market for the industrial products the city 
worker manufactures. The great mass of 
city workers are, in turn, the primary mar- 
ket for the farmers’ crops. 

Public opinion polls show that working 
people in the cities have consistently sup- 
ported your efforts to provide your own rural 
electric service. We have had consistent 
support in the Congress and many State 
legislatures from representatives of predom- 
inantly labor districts. 

This is a spirit of mutual 
which is significant to the future of co- 
operative rural electrification. It is a kind 
of cooperation we should do all in our power 
to encourage. There is no better place to 


maxes it easier for borrowers to pian 
ahead 
rewerve fund accumulations at comasderatyy 
higher retes of return The 
et times by how litte underetamding 
to of Gee croup bere bet accumulated amy vast re- 
 pereent of Ghelr Gotel Current 
sone 
berrowed money 
to step there Rural peagee Every business needs reserves as a narmal 
alone, your members and your empleyecs requirement of sound are 
abone. win the betties in Congress of meeded for working capital, for and 
in the State legislatures thet must be won replacement. and for contingencies of various 
if this great program it* to continue. We Sines 
must have the sympathetic understanding Tt vital t public understanding of our 
of millions of fair-minded city people. And probleme and needs that we establish some 
we can have it only if we can get our tue reasonable, sound, and acceptable standards 
story to them as tw What conmetitutes legitimate reserve 
The opposition knows this. This is why ‘evels and how they should be managed. 3 
the power companies are bullding up the NRECA and the Statewide Managers Asso- 
tremendous propaganda effort we see in the 
newspapers, on the radio, over television, 
through direct mail, and countless organ- 
izational channels. 
We are in a battle for people's under- 
| standing and support across the country. 
| NRECA's TNT program—‘Tell the Nation 
| the Truth”—is a great step forward in giv- 
| ing nonrural people the REA story. It is an 
Good employee relations is another im- 
portant aspect of good public relations. 
Every employee can and should be an am- 
| bassador of good will for cooperative rural 
| electrification. We must, in turn, see to it 
} 
| 
| 
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Before it was published at large, a sketch, 
calculated to produce false impressions, was 
handed out to the public, through a medium 
noted for hostility to the administration of 
the Government. Emissaries few through 
the country, spreading alarm and discon- 
tent; the leaders of clubs were everywhere 
active to seize the passions of the people, and 
preoccupy their judgments against the treaty. 

At Boston it was published one day, and 
the next a town meeting was convened to 
condemn it; without ever being read, with- 
out any serious discussion, sentence was 
pronounced against it. 

Will any man seriously believe, that in so 
short a time an instrument of this nature 
could have been tolerably unnerstood by the 

greater part of those who were thus induced 
to a condemnation of it? Can the result be 
considered as anything more than a sudden 
ebullition of popular passion, excited by the 
artifices of a party which had adroitly seized 
a favorable moment to furorize the public 
‘opinion? This spirit of precipitation and 
the intemperance which accompanied it, 
prevented the body of the merchants and 
the greater part of the most considerate 
citizens from attending the meeting, and 
left those who met, wholly under the guid- 
ance of a set of men who, with two or three 
exceptions, have been the uniform opposers 
of the Government. 

The intelligence of this event had no 
sooner reached New York than the leaders 
of the clubs were seen haranguing in every 
corner of the city, to stir up our citizens into 
an imitation of the example of the meeting 
at Boston. An invitation to meet at the city 
hall quickly followed, not to consider or dis- 
cuss the merits of the treaty, but to unite 
with the meeting at Boston to address the 
President against its ratification. 

This was immediately succeeded by a 
handbill, full of imvectives against the 
treaty, as absurd as they were inflammatory, 
and manifestly designed to induce the citi- 
zens to surrender their reason to the empire 
of their passions. 

In vain did a respectable meeting of the 

merchants endeavor, by their advice, to mod- 
erate the violence of these views, and to pro- 
mote a spirit favorable to a fair discussion 
of the treaty; in vain did a respectable ma- 
jority of the citizens of every description 
attend for that purpose. The leaders of the 
clubs resisted all discussion, and their fol- 
lowers, by their clamors and vociferations, 
rendered it impracticable, notwi 
the wish of a manifest majority of the citi- 
zens convened upon the occasion. 
' Can we believe that the leaders were really 
sincere in the objections they made to a 
discussion, or that the great and mixed mass 
' Of citizens then assembled had so thoroughly 
mastered the merits of the treaty as that 
they might not have been enlightened by 
such a discussion? 2 

It cannot be doubted that the real motive 
to the opposition was the fear of a discus- 
sion; the desire of excluding light; the ad- 
herence to a plan of surprise and deception. 
Nor need we desire any fuller proof of the 
spirit of party which has stimulated the 
opposition to the treaty, than is to be found 
in the circumstances of that opposition. 

To every man who is not an enemy to the 
National Government, who is not a preju- 
diced partisan, who is capable of compre- 
hending the argument, and dispassionate 
enough to attend to it with impartiality, I 
flatter myself I shall be able to demonstrate 
satisfactorily in the course of some succeed- 
ing papers: 

1. That the treaty adjusts, in a reason- 
_ able manner, the points in controversy be- 

‘tween the United States and Great Britain, 


as well those depending on the inexecution 


of the treaty of peace, as those growing out 
of the present European war. : 


2. That it makes no improper concessions. 


to Great Britain, no sacrifices on the part of 
the United States. 
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3. That it secures to the United States 
equivalents for what they grant. 

4. That it lays upon them no restrictions 
which are incompatible with their honor or 
their interest. 

5. That in the articles which respect war, 
it conforms to the laws of nations. 

6. That it violates no treaty with, nor duty 
toward, any foreign power. : 

7. That, compared with our other com- 
mercial treaties, it is, upon the whole entitled 
to.a preference. 

8. That it contains concessions of advan- 
tages by Great Britain to the United States, 
which no other nation has obtained from 
the same power. 

9. Tnat it gives to her no superiority of 
advantages over other nations with whom 
we have treaties. 

10. That the interests of primary impor- 
tance to our general welfare are promoted 
by it. 

11. That the too probable result of a refusal 
to ratify is war, or, what would be still worse, 
a disgraceful passiveness under violations 
of our rights, unredressed, and unadjusted; 
and consequently that it is the true interest 
of the United States that the treaty should 
go into effect. : 

It will be understood that I speak of the 
treaty as advised to be ratified by the Sen- 
ate—for this is the true question before the 
public. 

CAMILLUS. 
No. II 
| 1795. 

Previous to a more particular discussion 
of the merits of the treaty, it may be useful 
to advert to a suggestion which has been 
thrown out, namely: that it was foreseen by 
many that the mission to Great Britain 
would produce no good result, and that the 
event has corresponded with the anticipa- 
tion. 

The reverse of this position is manifestly 
true. 

All must remember the very critical pos- 
ture of this country at the time that mis- 
sion was resolved upon. A recent violation 
of our rights, too flagrant and too injurious 
to be submitted to, had filled every Ameri- 
can breast with indignation, and every pru- 
dent man with alarm and disquietude. A 
few hoped, and the great body of the com- 
munity feared, that war was inevitable. 

In this crisis two sets of opinions pre- 
vailed: one looked to measures which were 
to have a compulsory effect upon Great Brit- 
ain, the sequestration of British debts, and 
the cutting off intercourse wholly or par- 
tially between the two countries; the other 
to vigorous preparations for war, and one 
more effort of negotiation, under the solem- 
nity of an extraordinary mission, to avert it. 

That the latter was the best opinion, no 
truly sensible man can doubt; and it may 
be boldly affirmed that the event has en- 
tirely justified it. | 

If measures of coercion and reprisal had 
taken place, war, in all human probability, 
would have followed. 

National pride is generally a very untract- 
able thing. In the councils of no country 
does it act with greater force than in those 
of Great Britain. Whatever it might have 
been in her power to yield to negotiation, 
she could have yielded nothing to compul- 
sion, without self-degradation, and without 
the sacrifice of that political consequence 
which, at all times very important to a na- 
tion, was peculiarly so to her at the juncture 
in question. It should be remembered, too, 
that from the relations in which the two 
countries have stood to each other, it must 
have cost more to the pride of Great Britain 
to have received the law from us than from 
any other power. 

When one nation has cause of complaint 
against another, the course marked out by 
practice, the opinion of writers, and the 


principles of humanity, the object being to 
avoid war, is to precede reprisals of any kind 
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by a demand of reparation. To begin with 
réprisals is to meet on the ground of war, 
and put the other party in a condition not 
to be able to recede without humiliation. 
Had this course been pursued by us, it 
would not only have rendered war morally 
certain, but it would have united the British 
nation in a vigorous support of their govern- 
ment in the prosecution of it; while, on our 
part, we should have been quickly distracted 
and divided. The calamities of war would 


have brought the most ardent to their sen-. 


ses, and placed them among the first in 
reproaching the government with precipita- 
tion, rashness, and folly for not having taken 
every chance, by pacific means, to avoid so 
great an evil. 

The example of Denmark and Sweden is 
cited in support of the coercive plan. Those 
powers, it is asserted, by arming and acting 
with vigor, brought Great Britain to terms. 

But who is abie to tell us the precise 
course of this transaction, or the terms 
gained by it? Has it appeared that either 
Denmark or Sweden has obtained as much 
as we have done—a stipulation of repara- 
tion for the violation of our property, con- 
trary to the laws of war? 

Besides, what did Denmark and Sweden 
do? They armed, and they negotiated. 
They did not begin by retaliations and 
reprisals. The United States also armed 
and negotiated, and, like Denmark and 
Sweden, prudently forbore reprisals. The 
conduct of the three countries agreed in 
principle, equally steering clear of a precipi- 
tate resort to reprisals, and contradicting 
the doctrines and advice of our war party. 

The course pursued by our Government 
was, then, in coincidence with the example 
of Denmark and Sweden—and, it may be 
added, was in every view the wisest. 

Few nations can have stronger induce- 
ments than the United States to cultivate 
peace. Their infant state in general, their 
want of a.marine in particular, to protect 
their commerce, would render war, in an ex- 
treme degree, a calamity. It would not only 
arrest our present rapid progress to strength 
and prosperity, but would probably throw us 
back into a state of debility and impoverish- 
ment, from which it would require years to 
emerge. 

Our trade, navigation, and mercantile 
capital would be essentially destroyed. 
Spain being an associate of Great Britain, a 
general Indian war might be expected to 
desolate the whole extent of our frontier; 
our exports obstructed, agriculture would of 
course languish; all other branches of indus- 
try would proportionately suffer; our public 
debt, instead of a gradual diminution, would 
sustain a great augmentation, and draw with 
it a large increase of taxes and burdens on 
the people. | 3 
‘But these evils, however great, were, per- 
haps, not the worst to be apprehended. It 
was to be feared that the war would be con- 
ducted in a spirit which would render it more 


than ordinarily calamitous. There are too 


many proofs that a considerable party among 
us is deeply infected with those horrid prin- 
ciples of Jacobinism which, proceeding from 
one excess to another, have made France a 
theater of blood, and which, notwithstanding 
the most vigorous efforts of the national 
representation to suppress it, keeps the des- 
tinies of France, to this moment, suspended 
by a thread. It was too probable, that the 
direction of the war, if commenced, would 


have fallen into the hands of men of this — 
description. The consequences of this, even 


in imagination, are such as to make any 
virtuous man shudder. 

It was, therefore, in a peculiar manner, the 
duty of the Government to take all possible 
chances for avoiding war. The plan adopted 
was the only one which could claim this 
advantage. 

‘To precipitate nothing, to gain time by 
negotiations, was to leave the country in a 
situation to profit by any events which might 
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turn up, tending to restrain a spirit of hos- 


tility to Great Britain, and to dispose her to 
reasonable accommodation. 

The successes of France, which oppor- 
tunely occurred, allowing them to have had 
an influence upon the. issue, so far from 
disparaging the merit of the plan that was 
pursued, serve to illustrate its wisdom. This 
was one of the.chances which procrastina- 
tion gave, and one which it was natural to 
take into the calculation. : 

Had the reverse been the case, the posture 
of negotiation was still preferable to that of 


retaliation and reprisal; for in this case, the. 


triumphs of Great Britain, the gauntlet 
having been thrown by us, would have 
stimulated her to take it up without hesita- 
tion. 

By taking the ground of negotiation in the 
attitude of preparation for war, we at the 
same time carried the appeal to the pru- 
dence of the British Cabinet, without wound- 
ing its pride, and to the justice and interest 


’ of the British nation, without exciting feel- 


ings of resentment. | 
This conduct was calculated to range the 


_ public opinion of that country on our side, 


to oppose it to the indulgence of hostile 
views in the Cabinet, and, in case of war, to 
lay the foundation of schism and dissatis- 
faction. 

But one of the most important advantages 
to be expected from the course pursued, was 
the securing of unanimity among ourselves, 
if, after all the pain taken to avoid the war, 
it had been forced upon us. 

As, on the one hand, it was certain that 
dissension and discontent would have em- 
barrassed and enfeebled our exertions, in a 


_ War produced by any circumstances of in- 


temperance in our public councils, or not 
endeavored to be prevented by all the milder 
expedients usual in similar cases; so, on the 
other, it was equally certain that our having 
effectually exhausted those expedients would 
cement us in a firm mass, Keep us steady 
and persevering amidst whatever vicissi- 
tudes might happen, and nerve our efforts 
to the utmost extent of our resources: 

This union among ourselves and disunion 
among our enemies were inestimable effects 
of the moderate plan, if it had promised no 
other advantage. 

But to gain the time was of vast moment 
to us in other senses. Not a seaport of the 
United States was fortified, so as to be pro- 
tected against the insults of a single frigate. 
Our magazines were, in every respect, too 


scantily supplied. It was highly desirable to . 


obviate these deficiencies before matters 
came to extremity. 

Moreover, the longer we ee out of war, 
if obliged to go into it at last, the shorter 
would be the duration of the calamities in- 


. cident to it. 


The circumstances of the injury of which 
Wwe more immediately complain afforded an 
additional reason for preceding reprisals by 
negotiation. The order of the 6th of No- 
vember directed neutral vessels to be 
brought in for adjudication. This was an 
equivocal phrase; and though there was too 
much cause to suspect that it was intended 


_ to operate as it did, yet there was a possibil- 


ity of misconstruction; and that possibility 
was a reason, in the nature of the thing, for 
giving the English Government an oppor- 
tunity of explaining -before retaliations took 


place. | 
To all this it may be added, that one of the 
substitutes for the plan pursued, the seques- 
tration of debts, was a measure no less dis- 
honest than impolitic; as will be shown in 
the remarks which will be applied to the 


10th article of the treaty. 


But is it unimportant to the real friends 


of republican government, that the plan 


pursued was congenial to the public char- 
acter which is ascribed to it? Would it have 
been more desirable that the government of 
our Nation, outstripping the war maxims of 
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Europe, should, without a previous demand 
of reparation, have rushed into reprisals, 
and consequently into a war? 

However this may be, it is a well-ascer- 
tained fact, that our country never appeared 
so august and respectable as in the position 
which it assumed upon this occasion. Eu- 
rope was struck with the dignified modera- 
tion of our conduct; and the character of 
our Government and Nation acquired a new 
elevation. 

It camnot escape an attentive observer, 
that the language which, in the first in- 
stance, condemned the mission of an Envoy 
Extraordinary to Great Britain, and which 
now condemns the treaty negotiated by him, 
seems to consider the United States as among 
the first-rate powers of the world in point of 
strength and resources, and proposes to them 
a conduct predicated upon that condition. 

To underrate our just importance would 
be a degrading error. To overrate it may 
lead to dangerous mistakes. _ 

A very powerful state may frequently haz- 
ard a high and haughty tone with good pol- 
icy; but a weak state can scarcely ever do 
it without imprudence. The last is yet our 
character; though we are the embryo of 4 
great empire. It is, therefore, better suited 
to our situation to measure éach step with 
the utmost caution; to hazard as little as 
possible, in the cases in which we are in- 
jured; to blend moderation with firmness; 
and to brandish the weapons of hostility only 
when it is apparent that the use of them is 
unavoidable. 

It is not to be inferred from this, that we 
are to crouch to any power on earth, or tame- 
ly to suffer our rights to be violated. A na- 
tion which is capable of this meanness will 
quickly have no rights to protect, or honor 
to defend. 

But the true inference is, that we ought 


-not lightly ta seek or provoke a resort to 


arms; that, in the differences between us 
and other nations, we ought carefully to 
avoid measures which tend to widen the 
breach; and that we should scrupulously ab- 
stain from whatever may be construed into 
reprisals, till after the employment of all 
amicable means has reduced it to a cer- 
tainty that there is no alternative. 

If we can avoid a war for 10 or 12 years 


more, we shall then have acquired a ma- 


turity, which will make it no more than a 
common calamity, and will authorize us, in 
our national discussions, to take a higher 
and more imposing tone. 

This is a consideration of the greatest 
weight to determine us to exert all our 
prudence and address to keep out of war as 
long as it shall be possible; to defer, to a 
state of manhood, a struggle to which in- 
fancy is ill adapted. This is the most effec- 
tual way to disappoint the enemies of our 
welfare, to pursue a contrary conduct may 
be to play into their hands, and to gratify 
their wishes. If there be a foreign power 
which sees with envy or ill will our growing 
prosperity, that power must discern that our 
infancy is the time for clipping our wings. 
We ought to be wise enough to see that this 
is not a time for trying our strength. 

Should we be able to escape the storm 
which at this juncture agitates Europe, our 
disputes with Great Britain terminated, we 
may hope to postpone war to a distant 
period. This, at least, will greatly diminish 
the chances of it. For then there will re- 
main only one power with whom we have 
any embarrassing discussions. I allude to 
Spain, and the question of the Mississippi; 
and there is reason to hope that this ques- 
tion, by the natural progress of things, and 
perseverance in an amicable course, will 
fimally be arranged to our satisfaction with- 
out the necessity of the dernier ressort. 

The allusion to this case suggests one or 
two important reflections. How unwise 
would it have been to invite or facilitate a 
quarrel with Great Britain at a moment 


This cursory view of the motives which 
may be supposed to have governed our public 
councils in the mission to Great Britain, 


‘serves not only to vindicate the measures 


ple must be relied upon; and 
taken for granted, that it will be sufficient 
for their conviction to give solid answers 
to all such objections as have the semblance 
of reason; that now, as heretofore, they will 
maintain their character abroad and at home 
for deliberation and refiection, and disap- 
point those who are in the habit of making 
experiments upon their credulity, who, treat- 
ing them as children, fancy that sugar- 
plums and toys will suffice to gain their con- 
fidence and attachment, and to lead them 
blindfold withersoever it is desired. 

In considering the treaty, it presents 
under two principal heads: The pe 
articles, which are the first 10, and which, 


lish the 
to general navigation and commerce. The 


ee when she and Spain were engaged in a com- 
mon cause, both of them having, besides, 
! controverted points with the United States. 
How wise will it be to adjust our differences 
with the most formidable of these two 
powers, and to have only to contest with one 
of them. 
This policy is so obvious, that it requires 
an extraordinary degree of infatuation not a 
to be sensible of it, and not to view with 
favor any measure which tends to so impor- 
| then pursued, but warns us against a preju- 
| diced judgment of the result, which may, in 
the end, defeat the salutary purposes of those 
measures. | 
a I proceed now to observe summarily that 
| the objects of the mission, contrary to what 
has been asserted, have been substantially 
| a obtained. What were these? They were 
principally 
ee 1. To adjust the matters of controversy 
a concerning the inexecution of the treaty of 
peace, and especially to obtain restitution 
of our Western posts. ; 
2. To obtain reparation for the captures 
and spoliations of our property in the course : 
of the existing war. 
Both these objects have been provided for, 
and it will be shown, when we come to com- 
ment upon the articles which make the pro- 
visions in each case, that it is a reasonable 
one, as good a ome as sought to have been 
expected;* as good a ome as there is any 
prospect of obtaining hereafter; one which 
and which our interest bids us to close 
with. 
The provisions with regard to commerce 
were incidental and auxiliary. The reasons 
which may be conceived to have led to the 
including of the subject in the mission will 
be discussed in some proper place. 
CAMILLUS. 
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The opposers of the treaty seem to have 
| put invention on the rack, to accumulate 
charges against it, in a great number of ; 
| cases, without regard even to plausibility. 
If we suppose them sincere, we must often 
pity their ignorance; if insincere, we must 
| abhor the spirit of deception which it be- 
| trays. Of the preposterous nature of some 
of their charges, specimens will be given in 3 
| the course of these remarks; though, while 
| nothing which is colorable will remain un- 
attended to, it were endless to attempt a = 
| distinct refutation of all the wild and ab- 
| surd things which are and will be said. It 
| is vain to combat the vagaries of diseased 
imaginations. The monsters they engender 
are no sooner destroyed than new legions 
supply their places. Upon this, as upon all 
with some supplementary provisions, adjust nee 
countries; and the temporary articles, which 
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manner of the discussion will 
with this natural division of the subject. 
An objection meets the treaty at the 
threshold. It is said that our envoy aban- 
doned the ground which our Government 
had uniformly held, and with it our rights 
and interests as a nation, by acceding, in 
the preamble of the treaty, to the idea of 
terminating the differences between the two 
countries, “in such a manner as, without 
reference to the merits of their respective 
complaints and pretensions, may be best 
calculated to produce mutual satisfaction 
and good understanding.” 


It is observed, in support of this, that our. 


Government has constantly charged the first 


-breaches of the treaty upon Great Britain, 
in the two particulars of carrying away the 
Negroes and detaining the posts; that while 
the evacuation of New York was going on, 
a demand of the surrender of the Negroes 
Was made by Congress, through our com- 
mander in chief, which not being complied 
with, commissioners were sent to ascertain 
the number carried away, with a view to a 
claim of compensation; that early and re- 
peated applications were also made for the 
surrender of the western posts, which not 
only was not done, but it is proved by the 
circumstances that orders were not given for 
it, according to the true intent of the treaty, 
and that there was, from the beginning, a 
design to infract, and a virtual infraction 
of the article with respect to this object. 
All this, it is alleged, has been the uniform 
language of our Government, and has been 
demonstrated by Mr. Jefferson to be true, in 
his letter to Mr. Hammond, of the 29th of 
May 1792; and it is asserted that the ground 
ought not to have been given up by Mr. 
Jay, because it was the standard of the mu- 
tual rights and duties of the parties, as to 
the points unexecuted of the treaty of peace. 

A proper examination of these matters is 
therefore called for, not only by the specific 
objection which is made to the principle 
which is contained in the preamble, but by 
the influence which a right solution is cal- 
culated to have, in giving a favorable or 
unfavorable complexion to the whole plan 
of the adjustment. 

It is true, as suggested, that our Govern- 
ment has constantly charged as breaches of 
the treaty by Great Britain, the two par- 
ticulars which have been stated; but it is 
believed to be not true, that it has uniformly 

them as first breaches of the 
treaty. Individuals may have entertained 
this idea. The State of seems to 
have proceeded upon it in some public acts; 
but as far as is recollected, that ground was 
mever formally or explicitly taken by the 
Government of the United States until the 
above-mentioned letter from Mr. Jefferson to 
Mr. Hammond, when, for the first time, an 
attempt was made to vindicate or excuse 
the whole conduct of this country, in regard 
to the treaty of -peace, contrary, I will ven- 
ture to say, to the general sense of well- 

~informed men. 

The most solemn act of our Government 
on this head is an address of Congress to 
the different States, of the 13th of April 
1787. 

This address admits contraventions of the 
treaty on our part; and instead of deriving 
either justification or extenuation of them 
from prior infractions by Great Britain, 
urges the different States to a repeal of all 
contravening laws. 

But if the fact, in this respect, were ad- 
mitted to be, as stated by the adversaries of 
the treaty, it would not authorize their con- 


elusion. 


It would not follow, “that, because the 
ground had been taken by the Government, 
it ought to have been pertinaciously kept, if, 
upon fair examination, it had appeared to 
be not solid, or if an adherence to it would 
have obstructed a reasonable adjustment 
of differences. 
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Nations, no more than individuals, ought 
to persist in error, especially at the sacrifice 
of their peace and prosperity; besides, noth- 
ing is more common, in disputes between na- 
tions, than each side to charge the other 
with being the r or delinquent. 
This mutual crimination, either from the 


. nature of circumstances, or from the illusions 


of the passions, is sometimes sincere; at other 
times it is dictated by pride or policy. But 
in all such cases, where one party is not 
powerful enough to dictate to the other, and 
where there is a mutual disposition to avoid 
war, the natural retreat for both is in com- 
promise, which waives the question of first 
aggression or delinquency. This is the salvo 
for national pride; the escape for mutual 
error; the bridge by which nations, arrayed 
against each other, are enabled ‘to retire 
with honor, and without bloodshed, from 
the field of contest. In cases of mutual de- 
linquency, the question of the first default is 
frequently attended with real difficulty and 
doubt. One side has an equal right with 
the other to have and maintain its opinion. 
What is to be done when the pride of neither 


will yield to the arguments of the other? 


War, or a waiver of the point, is the alter- 
native. What sensible man, what humane 
man, will deny that a compromise, which 
secures substantially the objects of interest, 
is almost always preferable to war on so 
punctilious and unmanageable a point? 
Reject the principle of compromise, and 
the feuds of nations must become much 
more deadly than they have hitherto been. 
There would ‘scarcely ever be room for the 


adjustment of differences without an appeal | 


to the sword; and, when drawn, it would 
seldom be sheathed but with the destruc- 
tion of one or the other party. The earth, 
now too often stained, would then con- 
tinually stream with human gore. 

From the situation of the thing, and of 
the parties, there never could be a rational 
doubt that the compromising plan was the 
only one on which the United States and 
Great Britain could ever terminate their 
differences without war; that the question, 
who was the first-delinquent, would have 
been an eternal bar to accommodation, and 
consequently, that a dismission of that ques- 
tion was a prerequisite to agreement. Had 
our envoy permitted the negotiation to be 
arrested by obstinacy on this head, he would 
have shown himself to be the diplomatic 
pedant, rather than the able negotiator, and 


would have been justly chargeable with sac- 


rificing to punctilio the peace of his country. 
It was enough for him, as he did, to ascer- 
tain, by a preliminary discussion, the impos- 
sibility of bringing the other party to con- 
cede the point. 3 

An impartial survey of the real state of 
the question will satisfy candid and dis- 
cerning men, that it was wise and politic to 
dismiss it. This shall be attempted. 

It has been observed that two breaches 
of the treaty of peace are charged upon 
Great Britain: the carrying away of the Ne- 
groes, and the detention of the posts. It 
remains to investigate the reality of these 
breaches, and to fix the periods when they 
can be said to have happened. 

As to the Negroes, the true sense of the 
article in the treaty of peace, which respects 
them, is disputed. 

The words of the stipulation are (art. 7) 
that “His Britannic Majesty shall, with all 
convenient speed, and without causing any 
destruction or carrying away any N 
or other property of the American inhabi- 
tants, withdraw all his armies, garrisons, 
and fleets from the United States.” 

These terms admit of two constructions: 
one, that no Negroes, or other articles which 
had been American property, should be car- 
ried away; the other, that the evacuations 
were to be made without depredation; con- 
sequently, that no new destruction was to 
be committed, and that Negroes, or other 
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articles, which, at the time of the cessation 
of hostilities, continued to be the property 
of American inhabitants, unexchanged by 
the operations of war, should be forborne to 
be carried away. 

The first was the construction which was 
adopted by this country; and the last is that 
insisted upon by Great Britain. 

The arguments which PUPPOr’ . her con- 
struction are these: 

1. The established laws of war give to an 
enemy the use and enjoyment, during the 
war, of all real property, of which he obtains 
possession, and the absolute ownership of 
all personal property which falls into his 
hands. The latter is called booty; and, ex- 
cept ships, becomes. vested in the captors 
the moment they acquire a firm possession. 
With regard to ships, it seems to be a general 
rule of the marine law that condemnation 
is necessary to complete investment of the 
property in the captor. | 

2. Negroes, by the laws of the States in 
which slavery is allowed, are personal prop- 
erty. They, therefore, on the principle of 
those laws, like horses, cattle, and other 
movables, were liable to me booty, and 
belonged to the enemy as n as they came 
into his hands. Belonging to him, he was 
free either to apply them to his own use, or 
set them at liberty. If he did the latter, the 
grant was irrevocable, restitution was im- 
possible. 
in those of Great Britain will authorize the 
resumption of liberty, once toa mer 
man being. 

3. The Negroes in question were either 
taken in the course of military operations, or 
they joined the British Army upon invita- 
tion by proclamation. However dishonor- 
able to Great Britain the latter may have 
been, as an illiberal species of warfare, there 
is no ground to say that the strict rules of 
war did not warrant it; or that the effect 
was not, in the one case, as well as in the 
other, a change of property in the thing. — 

4. The stipulation relates to “Negroes or 
other property of the American inhabitants”; 
putting Negroes on the same footing with 
any other article. The characteristic of the 
subject of the stipulation being property of 
American inhabitants, whatever had lost 
that character could not be the object of the 
stipulation. But the Negroes in question, by 
the laws of war, had lost that character; 
they were therefore not within the stipula- 
tion. 

Why did not the United States demand 
the surrender of captured vessels, and of all 
other movables, which had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy? The answer is, Be- 
cause commonsense would have revolted 
against such a construction. No one could 
believe that an indefinite surrender of all 
the spoils or booty of a 7-years’ war was ever 
intended to be stipulated; and yet the de- 
mand for a horse, or an ox, or a piece of 
furniture, would have been as completely 
within the terms “Negroes and other prop- 
erty” as a Negro; consequently, the reason- 
ing which proves that one is. not included 
excludes the other. 

The silence of the United States as to 
every other article is therefore a virtual 
abandonment of that sense of the stipula- 
tion which requires the surrender of Negroes. 

5. In the interpretation of treaties, things 
odious or immoral are not to be presumed. 
The abandonment of Negroes, who had been 
induced to quit their masters on the faith of 
official proclamation, promising them liberty, 
to fall again under the yoke of their masters, 
and into slavery, is as odious and immoral a 
thing as can be conceived. It is odious, not 
only as it imposes an act of perfidy on one 
of the contracting parties, but as it tends 
to bring back to servitude men once made 
free. The general interests of humanity 
conspire with the obligation which Great 
Britain had contracted towards the Negroes, 


Nothing in the laws of nations or 
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to repel this construction of the treaty, if 
another can be found. © 

6. But another and a less exceptionable 
construction is found in considering the 
clause as inserted, for greater caution, to se- 
cure evacuations without depredation. It 
may be answered that this was superflous, 
because hostilities having ceased, the stipu- 
lation to surrender implied of itself that it 
was to be done without depredation. But to 
this the reply is, that a part of the clause 


manifestly contemplates the case of new 


depredations, and provides a guard against it, 
in the promise that the evacuations shall 
be made without causing any destruction. 


To cause destruction is to do some new act 


of violence. This reflection destroys the 
argument drawn from the superfluousness of 
the stipulation in the sense here given to 


it, and by showing that it must have such 


@ sense in one part, authorizes the conclu- 
sion, that the remainder of the clause has 
a similar sense. The connection of the two 
things, in parts of one ‘sentence, confirms 
this inference. 

These arguments . cortaiuly have great 
weight, and do not admit of easy refutation. 
It is a fact, too, that the opinions of some 
of the ablest lawyers of our own country 
have, from the beginning, corresponded with 
the construction they enforce. 

It is not enough for us to be persuaded, 
that some of the negotiators, who made the 
peace, intended the article in our sense. 
It is necessary that it should be found in 
the instrument itself, and, from the nature 
of it, ought to have been expressed with 
clearness and without ambiguity. If there 
be real ambiguity in such a case, the odious- 
ness of the effect will incline the scale 


against us. 


It does not remove the difficulty, to say, 
that compensation for the Negroes might 


Shave been a substitute for the thing. When 


one party promises a specific thing to an- 
other, nothing but the thing itself will satis- 


fy the promise. The party to whom it is 


made cannot be required to accept in lieu 
of it an equivalent. It follows, that com- 
pensation for the Negroes would not have 
been a performance of the stipulation to for- 
bear to carry them away; and therefore, if 
there be any thing odious in the specific 
thing itself, the objection to the interpreta- 
tion which requires it is not done away by 
the idea of substituting compensation. For 
the article does not admit such substitution, 
and its sense cannot be defined by what it 
does admit. 

Some color to our sense of the article re- 


sults from these expressions in the same 


clause, “leaving in all fortifications the 
American artillery that may be therein.” 
But this expression is not of equivalent force 
to that of property of American inhabitants. 
For example, suppose an American ship to 
have been captured and condemned, it might 
still be said of her, in a certain sense, this 
is an “American ship,” alluding to the 
country of which she had been the ship; but 
it could not be said in any sense of her, this 
ship is American property, or the property 
of American inhabitants, The country of 
which a thing was, may often be used with 
aptness as a term of description of that 
thing, though it may have changed owners; 
but the term property, which is synonymous 
with ownership, can never be used in the 
present tense as descriptive of an ownership 
which has ceased. Moreover, if the ex- 
pressions in the two cases had been (as they 
are not) of equivalent force, it would not 
follow that they were to have the same 
meaning in both cases, being applied to dif- 
ferent matters. For an odious consequence 
in one instance, would be a reason for re- 
jecting a particular sense of a word or 
phrase, which would be proper in another, 
to which no such consequence was attached. 

Let me now ask this question of any can- 
did man: Is our construction of the article 


respecting the Negroes so much better sup- 
ported than that of Great Britain, as to 
justify our pronouncing with positiveness, 
that the carrying them away was a breach 
of the treaty? 

To me it appears clear that this must be 
considered, speaking favorably for us, as a 
very doubtful point, and that we cannot, 
with confidence, predicate a breach of the 
treaty by Great Britain upon this event. If 
it was one, it happened in May 1783. 

The affair of the Western posts is now 
to be examined. That the detention of 
them, after the proper point of time for 
delivering them up, was a breach of the 
treaty, will not bear a dispute. But what 
that proper time was, is a serious question 
between the two parties. 

Our Government has contended, that the 
posts ought to have been surrendered with 
all convenient speed after the provisional 
treaty took effect; and Mr. Jefferson, who is 
much cited on the present occasion, has 
shown by an ingenious and elaborate deduc- 


tion of circumstances, that this was not 


only not done but never intended. 

But Mr. Jefferson has not even discussed 
the question, whether the provisional or the 
definitive treaty was the act from which the 
obligation to perform was to date. This is 
an important omission; for Great Britain 
affirms the definitive treaty to be the 
criterion. 

As an original question much might be 
said on both sides. The natural relation 
of the terms provisional or preliminary and 
definitive, seems to exhibit the former as 
inchoate and imperfect, and to refer to the 
latter the conclusive obligatory force and 
legal perfection. There is room, therefore, 
to say, that all but the mere cessation of 
hostilities, or for the execution of which 
there is no precise point of time fixed in the 
preliminary articles, is referred to in the de- 
finitive treaty. 

On the other hand, it may be argued, that 


@ preliminary treaty is as much a national — 


treaty as a definitive one, both being made 
by an equal and a competent authority; and 
that there is no good reason why those things 
which are sufficiently regulated by the pre- 
liminary, should not go into immediate and 
complete effect, equally as if regulated by the 
definitive treaty; or why the latter should be 
considered as anything more than an in- 
strument for adjusting points which may 
have been left open by the preliminary arti- 
cles, and for giving more perfect form. Ac- 
cordingly, there are examples of preliminary 
treaties going into mutual and full execu- 
tion, though never followed by definitive 
treaties. 

But, however, this question may have stood 
on principle, the conduct of our Government 
in the particular case has settled it against 
us, and has completely sanctioned the doc- 
trine of Great Britain. 

If performance was to date from the pro- 
visional articles, this applies as well to us as 
to Great Britain. It was incumbent upon 
Congress to have notified the treaty, with 
the proper solemnities, to the different States 


and their citizens; to have made the recom- 
mendations stipulated by the fifth article; 


and to have enjoined the observance of all 
those things which we promised on our part. 
The nature of some of these stipulations 
rendered it particularly urgent that no. time 
should be lost. But all was deferred till the 
ratification in this country of the definitive 
treaty. The 15th of January, 1784, is the 
date of the act which attempts to carry the 
treaty into effect on our part. This then is 
a@ practical settlement by ourselves of the 
principle, that performance was to date from 
the definitive treaty. 
It is no objection to the position, that our 
were previously evacuated. That 
was matter of mutual convenience; and 
though done, does not change the state of 
strict obligation between the parties. Even 
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in the view of liberal and conciliating pro- 
cedure, the prompt surrender of our seaports 
is, for obvious reasons, a very different thing. 

But our dilemma is this, if the delay of 
orders for evacuating the Western posts, pre- 
vious to the ratification of the definitive 
treaty, was, on the part of Great Britain, a 
breach of treaty, our delay to act upon the 
points stipulated by us, till after that rati- 
fication, must have been equally a breach of 
treaty; and it must have been at least con- 
temporary with any breach that could have © 
been committed by Great Britain.: 

We are compelled, then, by our own ex- 
ample to agree with Great Britain, that she 
was not obliged to surrender the Western 
posts till after the mutual ratification of 
the definitive treaty, and to abandon the 
superstructure, however soothing to our 
wishes, which has been reared upon a dif- 


ferent foundation. If so, we must look to the | 


period of the exchange of the ratification in 
Europe for the date of the orders for evacu- 
ating. I have not in my possession materials 
for fixing with accuracy that period; but 
considering the time of the ratification here, 
and the time of its probable arrival in Eng-. 
land, we are carried to the latter end of 
April, or beginning of May, 1784; so that it 
is not till about May, 1784, that we can 
charge upon Great Britain a delinquency as 
to the surrender of the posts. 

Having now examined the nature of the 
infractions of the treaty of peace charged 
upon Great Britain with reference to dates, 
I shall, in the next number of this. defense, 
trace some instances of infraction on our 
part with a like reference. The conclusions 
to be drawn from this comparison, if I mis- 


take not, will greatly disconcert some ar- 


ticles of the prevailing creed on this head, 
and go far toward confirming what was > 
preliminarily offered to evince the 

of our envoy in relinquishing the favorite 
ground 
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An accurate enumeration of the breaches 
of the treaty of peace on our part, would 
require a tedious research. It will suffice 
to select and quote a few of the most promi- 
nent and early instances. 

One of the earliest is to be found in an 
act of this State, for granting a more effec- 
tual relief in cases of certain trespasses, 
passed March 17, 1783. This act takes 
away from any person (subjects of Great 
Britain of every description included) who 
had, during the war, occupied, injured, de- 
stroyed, or received property, real or per- 
sonal, of any inhabitant without the British 
lines, the benefit of the plea of a military 
order; consequently the justification which 
the laws and usages of war give, and the 
immunity resulting from the _ reciprocal 
amnesty which, expressly or virtually, is an 
essential part of every treaty of peace. To 
this it may be added that it was considered 
by Great Britain as a direct infraction of the 
sixth article of her treaty with us, which 
exempts all persons from prosecution “by 
reason of the part they might have taken 
in the war.” 

Mr. Jefferson, not controverting the point 
that the provisions of this act were contrary 
to the treaty, endeavors to get rid of the in- 
ference from it, by alleging three things: 
(1) That it passed antecedently to the treaty, 
and so could not be a violation of an act of 
subsequent date. (2) That the treaty was 
paramount to the laws of the 
States, and operated a repeal of them. (3) 
That the exceptionable principle of this act 
was never sanctioned by the courts of jus- 
tice, and in one instance (the case of Rut- 
gers and Waddington in the mayor’s court) 
was overruled. | 

As to the first point, it is sufficient to 
answer, that the law continued to operate, 
in fact, from the time of the treaty till the 
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4th of April, 1787, when there was a repeal 
of the exceptionable clause, by an act of our 
legislature. During the period of 4 years, 
many suits were brought and many recov- 
eries had; extending even to persons who 
had been in the military service of Great 
Britain. 

To the second point, these observations 
may be opposed: 

The articles of the Confederation did not, 
like our present Constitution, declare that 
treaties were supreme laws of the land. The 
United States, under that system, had no 
courts of their own, to expound and enforce 
their treaties as laws. All was to depend 
upon the comparative authority of laws and 
treaties, in the judgment of the State 
~ courts. | 

The question, whether treaties were para- 
mount to, and a virtual repeal of, ante- 

cedent laws, was a question of theory, about 
which there was room for, and in this coun- 
‘try did exist, much diversity of opinion. It 
is notorious, that it has been strenuously 
maintained that however a national treaty 
ought, in good faith, to be conclusive on a 
State, to induce a repeal of laws contrary to 
it, yet its actual laws could not be contro- 
verted by treaty, without an actual repeal 


_@ by its own authority. This doctrine has 


been emphatically that of the party distin- 
guished by its opposition to national prin- 
ciples. 


And it is observable, that Congress, not. 


relying entirely upon the force of the treaty 
to abrogate contravening laws, in their ad- 
dress already cited, urge the States to a 
repeal of those laws. It is likewise observa- 
ble in respect to the very act under con- 
sideration, that the legislature of the State, 
in April 1787 thought a positive repeal of 
the exceptionable clause necessary. 

The complaints of a power whose treaty 
with us was; in fact, violated by the opera- 
tion of a State law, could never be satisfac- 
torily answered by referring to a theoretic, 
abstract, disputed proposition. Such a 
power might reply with irresistible force: 
“Tt is not for us to concer?? ourselves about 
the structure and meaning of your political 
constitutions, or the force of legal maxims 
deductible from the forms and distributions 
of power which you have adopted for your 
government. It is the act in which alone 
we are interested; you have stipulated this 
and that to us—your stipulation in prac- 
tice is contravened. It is your duty to see 
that there are no impediments from con- 
flicting authorities within yourselves, to an 
exact fulfillment of your promises. If you 
suffer any such impediment to exist, you are 
answerable for the consequences.” 

As to the third point, it is to be observed, 
that though there may have been no express 
formal decision of cur courts, enforcing the 
exceptionable principle of the trespass act, 
yet there never was a decision of a Supreme 
Court against it; and it may not be amiss 
to remark incidentally, that the decision of 
the mayor’s court, from which Mr. Jefferson 
is glad to derive an exculpation of our con- 
duct, was the subject of a severe animad- 
version at a popular meeting in this city, as 
a judiciary encroachment on the legislative 
authority of the State. The truth on this 
point is, that according to the opinion of 
our bar, a defense under a military order 
Was desperate, and it was believed that a 
majority of our Supreme Court bench would 
overrule the plea. Hence, in numerous cases 
where it might have been used, it was 
‘waived; and the endeavor on behalf of the 
defendants was either to effect, on collateral 
grounds, a mitigation of damages, or to ac- 
complish the best compromises that could 
be obtained; even the suit of Rutgers and 
Waddington, after a partial success in the 
mayor’s court, was terminated by a com- 
promise. according to the advice of the de- 
fendant’s council, owing to the apprehen- 
sion of an unfavorable issue in the Supreme 
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Court; and this, notwithstanding the de- 
fendant was a British subject. 

Under these circumstances, which are 
faithfully represented, is it possible to doubt, 
that the act in question operated a breach 
of our treaty with Great Britain—and this 
from the commencement of its existence? 
Can we reasonably expect that nations with 
whom we have treaties will allow us to sub- 
stitute theoretic problems to performances 
of our engagements, and will be willing to ac- 
cept them as apologies for actual violations? 

It is pertinent to remark that the British 
commander in chief very early remonstrated 
against this act; but the remonstrance pro- 
duced no effect. | 

Another act of the State of New York 
may be cited as a violation of the treaty 
on our part, which must have been nearly 
contemporary with that of the detention of 
the posts. Its date is the 12th of May 1784. 
This act confirms, in express terms, all con- 
fiscations before made, notwithstanding er- 
rors in‘ the proceedings, and takes away the 
writ of error upon any judgment previously 
rendered. 

This was, in substance, a new confiscation; 
judgments which from error were invalid, 
were nullities. To take away the writ of 
error, by which their nullity might be estab- 
lished, was to give them an efficacy which 
they did not before possess; and, as to the 


operation, cannot be distinguished from the 


rendering of new judgments. To make void- 
able acts of confiscation valid and conclusive, 
is equivalent to new acts of confiscation. A 
fair execution of the treaty required that 
everything in this respect should be left 
where it was, and forbade the remedying of 
defects in former proceedings, as much as 
the restitution of new judgments. , 

Another and an unequivocal breach of the 
treaty is found in an act of South Carolina, 
of March 26, 1784. This act suspends the 
recovery of British debts for 9 months, and 
then allows them to be recovered only in four 
yearly installments, contrary to the express 
stipulation of the fourth article, “that cred- 
itors on either side shall meet with no lawful 
impediments to the recovery of the full value 
in sterling money of all bona fide debts 
theretofore contracted.” 

It is idle to attempt to excuse infractions 
of this kind by the pleas of distress and 
inability. This is to make the convenience 
of one party the measure of its obligation to 
perform its promises to anothen If there 
was really an impossibility of payment, as 
has been pretended, there was no need of 
legislative obstruction; the thing would have 
regulated itself; and the very interest of the 
creditor was a pledge that no general evil 
could have resulted from allowing a free 
course to the laws. If such impediments 
could be justified, what impediments might 
not be justified? What would become of the 
article, the only one in the treaty, to be per- 
formed by us, of real consequence to Great 
Britain? 

This infraction by South Carolina was prior 
to that of the detention of the posts by Great 
Britain. 

But the case of Virginia is still stronger 
than that of South Carolina. There is evi- 
dence which cannot be disputed, that her 


courts, in defiance of the treaty, have con-— 


stantly remained. shut to the recovery of 
British debts, in virtue of laws passed dur- 
ing the war. 

An act of her General Assembly of the 
22d June, 1784, after suggesting as breaches 
of the treaty by Great Britain the carrying 
off of the Negroes and the detention of the 
posts, after instructing her delegates in Con- 
gress to request a remonstrance to the Brit- 
ish court complaining of these infractions 
and desiring reparation, and after declaring 
that the national honor and interest of the 
citizens of that Commonwealth obliged the 
Assembly to withhold their cooperation in 


the complete fulfilment of the said treaty, 


October 17 


until the success of the aforementioned re- 
monstrance is known, or Congress shall 
signify their sentiments touching the prem- 
ises, concludes with the following resolu- 
tion: 

“That so soon as reparation is made for 
the foregoing infraction, or Congress shall 
judge it indisputably necessary, such acts 
and parts of acts passed during the late war, 
as inhibit the recovery of British debts, 
ought to be repealed, and payment thereof 
made in such time and manner as shall 
consist with the exhausted situation of the 
Commonwealth.” 

The plain language of this resolution is, 
that there were acts passed during the war, 
which then actually inhibited the recovery 
of British debts; and that for the removal 
of this inhibition, a repealing act by the 
authority of Virginia was necessary. 

However unfounded this position might 
have been in theory, here is conclusive evi- 
dence that the fact in Virginia was conform- 
able to it; that her courts had been, ever 
since the peace, then were, and until a re- 
pealing law was passed were likely to con- 
tinue, to be shut against the recovery of 
British debts. When testimony of this kind 
was urged by the British minister, was it 
possible for our envoy to make any solid . 
reply? Who could be supposed to know bet- 
ter than the Legislature of Virginia the real 
State of the fact? When that legislature 
declared it to be as has been stated, who or 
what could contradict it? With what truth 
has it been asserted, that “it was at all | 
times perfectly understand” that treaties 
controlled the laws of the States? 

Additional proof of the contrary is found 
in the subsequent conduct of Virginia. On 
the 12th of December 1787, the State passed 
an act repeaMng all such acts or parts of 
acts of the State as had prevented or might 
prevent the recovery of debts due to British 
subjects according to the true intent of the 
treaty; but with this proviso, that there 
should be a suspension of the repeal till the 
Governor, by advice of council, had, by pro- 
clamation, notified that Great Britain had 
delivered up the posts, and was taking meas- 
ures for the further fulfillment of the treaty, 
by delivering up the Negroes, or by making 
compensation for them. This denotes clear- 
ly, that in the opinion of the Legislature of 
Virginia there were acts of that State which 
had prevented and might prevent the re- 
covery of debts according to the treaty. : 

It is observable, too, that the resolutions 
of June 1784, do not even give the expecta- 
tion of a complete repeal of the impeding 
laws, in the event of reparation of the 
breaches of treaty by Great Britain. They 
only promise such a modification of them as 
would permit the payment in such time and 
manner as should consist with the exhausted 
situation of the Commonwealth; that is, not 
according to the true intent of the treaty, but 
according of the opinion of the Legislature of 
Virginia of the abilities of the Common- 
wealth. 

As the infraction which these proceedings 
of Virginia admit resuited from acts passed 
during the war, it was of course coeval with 


‘the first existence of the treaty of peace, and 


seems to preclude the possibility of any prior 
breach by Great Britain. It has been at 
least demonstrated, that the detention of 
the posts was not such prior breach, as there 
was no obligation to surrender till after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the definitive 
treaty in England. 

I pass by the serious contraventions of the 
treaty in this important article of the debts, 
which are of later date, because they do not 
affect the question of the first breach, 
though they are of great weight to demon- 
strate the obligation of the United States to 
make compensation. 

- The argument, then, upon the whole, as 
to the question of the first breach, stands 
thus: It is a great doubt whether the carry- 
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ing away of the Negroes was at all a breach. 
If it was one, the Trespass Act of this State 
preceded it in date, and went into operation 
the very moment it was possible to issue 
process. The detention of the posts is sub- 
sequent to breaches of the article concerning 
their recovery of debts on our part. This, in 
the case of South Carolina, is determined by 
the date of her act (Mar. 26, 1784), which 
is before the exchange of the ratifications of 


. the definitive treaty could have taken place. 


In that of Virginia, it results from her own 


testimony, that impediments to the recovery 


of British debts, created by acts passed dur- 
ing the war, continued from the first moment 
of the peace until after the year 1787. Or if, 
contrary to our own interpretation, we are 


disposed to adhere to the provisional treaty, 


as the act from which performance was to 
date, we are guilty of a breach in not acting 
ourselves upon that treaty; a breach which, 
being contemporary with the existence of the 
treaty, seems not to admit of any prior con- 
travention. From all which it follows, that 
take what ground we will, we must be per- 
plexed to fix the charge of the first breach 
of the treaty upon Great Britain. 

Let the appeal be to the understandings 
and hearts of candid men—men who have 
force of mind sufficient to rescue themselves 


‘from the trammels of prejudice, and who 


dare to look even unpalatable truths in the 
face. Let such men pronounce, whether they 
are still satisfied that Great Britain is clearly 
chargeable with the first breaches of the 
treaty? Whether they are not, on the con- 
trary, convinced that the question is one so 
mixed and doubtful, as to render a waiver of 
it, even on the score of intrinsic merit, ex- 
pedient on our part? and specially whether 


they can entertain a particle of doubt, That it 


was wiser to waive it than to suffer it to prove 
a final obstacle to the adjustment of a con- 
troversy on which the peace of their country 
was suspended? This was undoubtedly the 
alternative to our envoy. In the choice he 
made, the ultimate opinion of our enlight- 
ened country cannot fail to applaud his 
prudence. 
CAMILLUS. 


1795. 

The discussion in the last two numbers 
has shown, if I mistake not, that this coun- 
try by no means stands upon such good 
ground, with regard to the inexecution of 
the treaty of peace, as some of our official 
proceedings have advanced, and as many 
among us have too lightly credited. The 
task of displaying this truth has been an 
unwelcome one. As long as a contrary doc- 
trine was either a mere essay of polemical 
skill, convenient ingredient.of negotia- 
tion, it was natural for those who thought 
differently of it, to prefer silence to contra- 
diction; but when it is made the engine of 
great errors, of national conduct, of exces- 
sive pretentions, which forbid a reasonable 
accommodation of national difference, and 
endanger rupture and war, on grounds 
which reason disapproves and prudence con- 
demns, it becomes an indispensable duty 
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to expose its hollowness and fallacy. Re- 


serve then would be a crime. The true 


- patriot, who never fears to sacrifice popu- 


larity to what he believes to be the cause 
of public good, cannot hesitate to endeavor 
to unmask the error, though with the cer- 
tainty of incurring the displeasure and cen- 
sure of the prejudiced and unthinking. 

The disposition to infract the treaty, 
which, in several particulars, discovered it- 
self among us, almost as soon as it was 
known to have been made, was, from its 
first appearance, a source of humiliation, re- 
gret, and apprehension to those who could 
dispassionately estimate the consequences, 
and who felt a proper concern for the honor 
and character of the country. They per- 
ceived that besides loss of reputation, it 
must sooner or later lead to very serious em- 


barrassments. They have been hitherto 
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mistaken in no part of their anticipations; 
and if their faithful warning voice, now 
raised to check the progress of error, is as 
little listened to as when it was raised to pre- 
vent the commencement of it, there is too 
much cause to fear, that the experience of 
extensive evils may extort regrets which the 


foresight of an enlightened people ought to 


avert. 

Citizens of United America as you value 
your present enviable lot, rally around your 
own good sense. Expel from your confi- 
dence, men who have never ceased to mis- 
advise you. Discard intemperate and illib- 
eral passions. Aspire to the glory of the 
greatest triumph which a people can gain, 
a triumph over prejudice. Be just, be pru- 
dent. Listen impartially to the unadulter- 
ated language of truth. And, above all, 
guard your peace with anxious vigilance 
against all the artful snares which are laid 
for it. Accompany me with minds open to 
conviction, in a discussion of unspeakable 
importance to your welfare. 

Weigh well, as preliminary to further in- 
vestigation this momentous proposition. 
“Peace, in the particular situation of this 
independent country, is an object of such 
great and primary magnitude, that it ought 
not to be relinquished, unless the relin- 
quishment be clearly necessary to preserve 
our honor in some unequivocal point, or to 


avoid the sacrifice of some right or interest 


of material and permanent importance.” 
This is the touchstone of every question 
which can come before us respecting our 
foreign concerns. 

As a general proposition, scarcely any will 
dispute it; but in the application of the 
rule there is much confusion of ideas— 
much false feeling, and falser reasoning. 
The ravings of anger and pride are mis- 
taken for the suggestions of honor. Thus 
are we told in a delirium of rage, by a gen- 
tleman of South Carolina, that our envoy 
should have demanded an unconditional re- 
linquishment of the Western posts as a 
right; till which was granted, and until Lord 
Grenville had given orders to Lord Dorches- 
ter to that effect, open, to be sent to our 
President, to be by him forwarded, he should 
not have opened his lips about the treaty. 
It was prostrating the dearest rights of free- 
men, and laying them prostrate at the feet 
of royalty. 

In a case of incontestible mutual infrac- 
tions of a treaty, one of the parties is to 
demand, peremptorily of the other, an un- 
conditional performance upon his part, by 
way of preliminary, and without negotiation. 
An envoy sent to avert war, carrying with 
him the clearest indications of a general 
solicitude of his country that peace might be 
preserved, was, at the very first step of his 
progress, to render hostility inevitable, by 
exacting, not only what could not have been 
complied with, but what must have been re- 
jected with indignation. The Government 
of Great Britain must have been the most 
abject on earth, in a case so situated, to have 
listened for a moment to such a demand. 
And because our envoy did not pursue this 
frantic course—did not hold the language of 
an imperious bashaw to his trembling slave, 
he is absurdly stigmatized as having pros- 
trated the rights of freemen at the foot of 
royalty. What are we to think of the state 
of mind which could produce so extravagant 
a sally? Would a prudent people have been 
willing to have entrusted a negotiation 
which involved their peace to the author of 
it? Will they be willing to take him as their 
guide in a critical emergency of their 
affairs? * | 


*No man in the habit of thinking well 
either of Mr. Rutledge’s head or heart but 
must have felt, at the passages of 
his speech which have been published, pain, 


surprise, and mortification. I regret the | 


occasion, and the necessity of animadver- 
sion. 
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True honor is a rational thing. It is as 
distinguishable from quixotism as true cour- 
age from the spirit of the bravo. It is 
possible for one nation to commit so un- 
disguised and unqualified an outrage upon 
another as to render a negotiation of the 
question dishonorable. But this seldom, if 
ever, happens. In most cases,.it is consistent 
with honor to precede rupture by negotia- 
tion, and whenever it is, reason and human- 
ity demand it. Honor cannot be wounded . 
by consulting moderation. As a general rule, 


it is not till after it has become manifest | 


that reasonable reparation for a clear pre- 
meditated wrong cannot be obtained by an 
amicable adjustment, that honor demands 
a resort to arms. In all the questions be- 
tween us and Great Britain, honor permitted 
the moderate course; in those which regard 
the inexecution of the treaty of peace, there 
had undoubtedly been mutual faults. It 
was, therefore, a case for negotiation and 
mutual reparation. True honor, which can 
never be separated from justice, even re- 
quires reparation from us to Great Britain, 
as well as from her to us. The injuries we 
complain of in the present war, were also of 
a negotiable kind. The first was bottomed 
on a controverted point in the laws of na~ 
tions. The second left open the question, 
whether the principal injury was a designed 
act of the Government or a misconstruction 
of its courts? To have taken, therefore, the 
imperious ground which is recommended, in 
place of that which was taken, would have 
been not to follow the admonitions of honor, 
but to have submitted to the impulse of 
passion and frenzy. 

So likewise, when it is asserted that war 
is preferable to the sacrifice of our rights and 
interests, this, to be true, to be rational, 
must be understood of such rights and in- 
terests as are certain, as are important, such 
as regard the honor, security, or prosperity 
of our country. It is not a right disputable, 
or of small consequence, it is not an interest | 
temporary, partial, and inconsiderable, which 
will justify, in our situation, an appeal to 
arms. | 

Nations ought to calculate as well as in- 
dividuals, to compare evils, and to prefer 
the lesser to the greater; to act otherwise, 
is to act unreasonably; those who counsel 
it are impostors or madmen. 

These reflections are of a nature to lead 
to a right Judgment of the conduct of our 
envoy in the plan of adjustment to which he 
has given his assent. | 

Three objects, as has a , were to be 
aimed at, on behalf of the United States: 
(1) Compensation for Negroes carried away. 
(2) Surrender of the Western posts. (3) 
Compensation for spoliation during the ex 
isting war. 

Two of these objects, and these in every 
view the most important, have been pro- 
vided for; how fully, will be examined here- 
after. One of them has been given up—to 
wit: compensation for the Negroes. ; 

It has been shown, as I trust, to the con- 
viction of dispassionate men, that the claim 
of compensation for the Negroes is, in point 
of right, a very doubtful one; in point of 
interest, it certainly falls under the descrip- 
tion of partial and inconsiderable; affecting 
in no respect the honor or security of the 
Nation, and incapable of having a sensible 
influence upon its prosperity. The pecuni- 
ary value of the object is, in a national 
scale, trifling. 

Not having before me the proper docu- 
ments, I can only speak from memory. But 
I do not fear to be materially mistaken in 
stating that the whole number carried away, 
so ascertained as to have afforded evidence 
for a claim for compensation, was short of 
3,000 persons, of whom about 1,300 were of | 
16 years and upwards, men, women, and 
children. Computing these at an average of 
$150 per head, which is a competent price, 
the amount would be $450,000, and not two 
or three millions, as has been pretended. 


| 

| 
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It is a fact, which I assert on the best 
authority, that our envoy made every effort 
in his power to establish our construction 
of the article relating to this subject, and 
to obtain compensation; and that he did 
not relinquish it till he became convinced 
that to insist upon it would defeat the pur- 
pose of his mission, and leave the contro- 
versy between the two countries unsettled. 

Finding, at the same time, that the two 
other points in dispute could be reasonably 
adjusted, is there any one who will be rash 
enough to affirm that he ought to have 
broken off the negotiation on account of 
the difficulty about the Negroes? Yes, there 
are men who are thus inconsiderate and 
intemperate. But will a sober, reflecting 
people ratify their sentence? 

What would such a people have said to 
our envoy, had he returned with this ab- 
surd tale in his mouth: “Countrymen. I 
could have obtained the surrender of your 
posts, and an adequate provision for the 
reparation of your losses by unjust captures; 
I could have terminated your controversy 
with Great Britain, and secured the con- 
tinuance of your peace, but for one ob- 
stacle—a refusal to compensate for the 
Negroes carried away; on this point the 
British Government maintained a construc- 
tion of the treaty different from ours, and 
adhered to it with inflexibility. I confess 
that there appeared to be much doubt con- 
cerning the true construction; I confess, 


‘also, that the object was of inconsiderable 


value. Yet it made a part of our claims, 
and I though the hazards of war preferable 
to a renunciation of it.” | 

What would his adversaries have replied 
to him on such an occasion? No ridicule 
would have been too strong, no reproach 
too bitter. Their triumph would have been 
complete; for he would have been deservedly 
left without advdcate, without apologist. 

It cannot admit of a serious doubt, that 
the affair of the Negroes was too question- 
able in point of right, too insignificant in 
point of interest, to have been suffered to be 
an impediment to the immense objects 
which were to be promoted by an accommo- 
dation of differences acceptable in other 
respects.. There was no general principle of 
national right or policy to be renounced. 
No consideration of honor forbade the re- 
nunciation; every calculation of interest in- 
vited to it. The evils of war for 1 month 
would outweigh the advantage, if at the end 
of it there was a certainty of attainment. 

But was war the alternative? Yes, war or 


disgrace? 


The United States and Great Britain had 
been brought to issue. The recent spolia- 
tions on our commerce, superadded to the 
evils of a protracted Indian War, connected 
with the detention of the western posts, and 
accompanied with indications of a design 
to contract our boundaries, obstructing the 
course of our settlements and the enjoy- 
ment of private rights, and producing serious 
and growing discontent in our Western 
country, rendered it indispensable that there 
should be a settlement of old differences, and 
a reparation of new wrongs; or, that the 
sword should vindicate our rights. 

This was certainly, and with reason, the 
general sense of our country when our envoy 
left it. There are many indications that it 
was the opinion of our Government; and 
it is to be inferred, that our envoy under- 


- Stood the alternative to be as has been 


stated. 
Indeed, what else could bé contemplated? 


After the depredations which had been com- 


mitted upon our commerce, after the strong 
sensibility which had been discovered upon 
the occasion in and out of our public coun- 
cils, after an envoy extraordinary had been 
sent to terminate differences and obtain 
reparation; if nothing had resulted, was 


‘there any choice but reprisals? Should we 
_mot have rendered ourselves ridiculous and 
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contemptible in the eyes of the whole world 
by forbearing them? 

It is curious to observe the inconsistency 
of certain men. They reprobate the treaty as 
incompatible with our honor, and yet they 
affect to believe an abortion of the negotia- 
tions would not have led to war. If they are 
sincere, they must think that national honor 
consists in perpetually railing, complaining, 
blustering, and submitting. For my part, 
much as I deprecate war, I entertain no 
doubt that it would have been our duty to 
meet it with decision, had negotiation failed; 
that a due regard to our honor, our rights, 
and our interests would have enjoined it 
upon us. Nor would a pusillanimous pas- 
siveness have saved us fromit. So unsettled 
a state of things would have led to fresh in- 
juries and aggravations; and circumstances, 
too powerful to be resisted, would have 
dragged us into war. We should have lost 
our honor without preserving our peace. 
Nations in similar situations have no option 
but to accommodate differences, or to fight. 
Those which have strong motives to avoid 
war, should, by their moderation, facilitate 
the accommodation of differences. This is a 
rule of good sense, a maxim of sound policy. 

But the misfortune is, that men will op- 
pose imagination to fact. Though we see 
Great Britain predominant on the ocean; 
though we observe her pertinaciously resist- 
ing the idea of pacification with France, 
amid the greatest discouragements; though 
we have employed a man whose sagacity and 
integrity have been hitherto undisputed, and 
of a character far from flexible, to ascertain 
what. was practicable; though circumstances 
favored his exertions; though much time and 
pains were bestowed upon the subject; 
though there is not only his testimony, but 
the testimony of other men who were imme- 
diately on the scene, and in whom there is 
every reason to confide, that all was attained 
which was attainable: yet we still permit our- 
selves to imagine, that more and better could 
have been done, and that by taking even now 
a high and menacing tone, Great Britain 
may be brought to our feet. 

Even a style of politeness in our envoy 
has been construed to his disadvantage. Be- 
cause he did not mistake strut for dignity, 
and rudeness for spirit; because he did not, 
by petulance and asperity, enlist the pride 
of the British court against the success of his 
mission, he ‘is represented as having hu- 
miliated himelf and his nation. It is for- 
gotten that mildness in the manner and 
firmness in the thing are most compatible 
with true dignity, and almost always go 
further than harshness and stateliness. 

Suppositions that more could be done by 
displaying what is called greater spirit, are 
not warranted by facts. It would be ex- 
tremely imprudent, on that basis, to trust 
ourselves to a further experiment—to the 
immense vicissitudes in the affairs of Europe, 


which from moment to moment may essen- 


tially vary the relative situations of the con- 
tending parties. If there ever was a state 
of things’ which demanded extraordinary 
circumspection, and forbade a spirit of ad- 
venture, it is that of the United States at 
the existing juncture, viewed in connection 
with the present very singular and incalcu- 
lable posture of Europe. 

But it is asked, to avoid Scylla, may we not 
run upon Charybdis? If the treaty should 


preserve our peace with Britain, may it not 
interrupt it with France? I answer, that to 


me there appears no room for apprehension. 
It will be shown in the course of the discus- 
sion, that the treaty interferes in no par- 
ticular with our engagements to France, and 
will make no alteration whatever in the state 
of things between us and her, except as to 
the selling prizes in our ports, which, not 
being required by treaty, was originally per- 
mitted merely because there was no law to 
forbid it, and which being confined to 
France, was of very questionable propriety on 


appellation. 


the principles of neutrality, and has been a 
source of dissatisfaction to the other bel- 
ligerent powers. This being the case, no 
cause of umbrage is given to France by the 
treaty, and it is as contrary to her interest 
as to inclination, wantonly to seek a quarrel 
with us. Prostrate indeed were our situa- 
tion, if we could not, without offending 
France, make a treaty with another power, 
which merely tended to extinguish contro- 
versy, and to regulate the rules of commer- 
cial intercourse, and this not only without 
violating any duty to France, but without 
giving any preference to another. It is 
astonishing that those who affect so much 
nicety about national honor, do not feel the 
extreme humiliation of such an idea. As to 
the denomination of alliance with Great 
Britain which has been given to the treaty, 
it is an insult to the understandings of the 
people to call it by such a name. There is 
not a tittle of it which warrants th 
CAMILLUS. 
No. VI 
| 1795. 

There is one more objection to the treaty 
for what it does not do, which requires to 
be noticed. This is an omission to provide 
against the impressment of our seamen. 

It is certain that our trade has suffered 
embarrassments in this respect, and that 
there have been abuses which have operated 
very oppressively upon our seamen; and all 
will join in the wish that they could have 
been guarded against in future by the treaty. 

But it is easier to desire this, than to see 
how it could have been done. A general 
stipulation against the impressment of our 
seamen would have been nugatory, if not 
derogatory. Our right to an exemption is 
perfect by the laws of nations, and a con- 
trary right is not even pretended by Great 
Britain. The difficulty has been, and is, to 
fix a rule of evidence, by which to discrimi- 
nate our seamen from theirs, and by the 
discrimination to give ours protection, with- 
out covering theirs in our service. It hap- 


pens that the two nations speak the same. 


language, and in every exterior circumstance 
closely resemble each other; that many of 
the natives of Great Britain and Ireland 
are among our citizens, and that others, 
without being properly our citizens, are em- 
ployed in our vessels. 

Everybody knows that the safety of Great 
Britain depends upon her marine. This was 
never more emphatically the case, than in 
the war in which she is now engaged. Her 
very existence as an independent power, 
seems to rest on a maritime superiority. 

In this situation, can we be surprised that 
there are difficulties in bringing her to con- 
sent to any arrangement which would en- 
able us, by receiving her seamen into our 
employment, to detain them from her serv- 
ice? Unfortunately, there can be devised no 
method of protecting our seamen which does 
not involve that danger to her. Language 
and appearance, instead of being a guide, as 
between other nations, are, between us and 
Great Britain, sources of mistake and decep- 
tion. The most familiar experience in the 
ordinary affairs of society proves, that the 
oaths of parties interested cannot be fully 
relied upon. Certificates of citizenship, by 
officers of one party, would be too open to 
the. possibility of collusion and imposition, 
to expect that the other would admit them 
to be conclusive. If inconclusive, there must 
be a discretion to the other party which 
would destroy their efficacy. | 

In whatever light they may be viewed, 
there will be found an intrinsic difficulty in 
devising a rule of evidence safe for both 
parties, and consequently, in establishing 
one by treaty. No nation would readily ad- 
mit a rule which would make it depend on 
the good faith of another, and the integrity 
of its agents, whether her seamen, in time 
of war, might be drawn from her service, and 
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transferred to that of a neutral power. Such 
a rule between Great Britain and us would 
be peculiarly dangerous, on account of cir- 
cumstances, and would facilitate a transfer 
of seamen from one party to another. Great 
Britain has accordingly perseveringly de- 


_clined any definite arrangement on the sub- 


ject, notwith ding earnest and reiterated 
efforts of our Govérnment:. 

When we consider candidly the peculiar 
difficulties which various circumstances of 
similitude between the people of the two 


countries oppose to a satisfactory arrange- 


ment, and that to the belligerent party it is 
a question of national safety, to the neutral 
party a question of commercial convenience 
and individual security, we shall be the less 
disposed to think the want of such a provi- 
sion as our wishes would dictate a blemish 
in the treaty. 

The truth seems to be, that, from the na- 
ture of the thing, it is matter of necessity 
to leave it to occasional and temporary ex- 
pedients—to the effects of special interposi- 


_ tions from time to time, to procure the cor- 


rection of abuses; and if the abuse becomes 
intolerable, to the ultima ratio; the good 
faith of the parties, and the motives which 
they have to respect the rights of each other 
and to avoid causes of offence, and vigilance 
in noting and remonstrating against the ir- 
regularities which are committed, are prob- 
ably the only peaceable sureties of which 
the case is susceptible. — 

Our Minister Plenipotentiary, Mr. Pinck- 
ney, it is well known, has long had this 
matter in charge, and has strenuously 
exerted himself to have it placed upon some 
acceptable footing; but his endeavors have 
been unsuccessful, further than to mitigate 
the evil by some additional checks, and by 
drawing the attention of the British Gov- 
ernment to the observance of more caution. 
A more sensible effect of our representations 
has been lately experienced; and with at- 
tention and vigilance that effect may be 
continued, and perhaps increased. But 
there is reason, to fear that it would con- 
stantly be found impracticable to establish 
an efficacious conventional guard. 

I proceed now to the examination of the 
several articles in the treaty, in the order 
in which they stand. | 

The first contains merely a general decla- 
ration that there shall be peace and friend- 
ship between the contracting parties, the 
countries and people of each, without ex- 
ceptions of persons or places. 

One would have imagined that this arti- 
cle, at least, would have escaped a formal 
objection, however it might have been se- 
cretly viewed as the most sinful of all, by 
those who pant after war and enmity be- 
tween the two countries. Nothing but the 
fact could have led to a surmise that it was 
possible for it to have been deemed excep- 
tionable; and nothing can better display the 
rage for objection which actuates the ad- 
versaries of the treaty, than their having 
invented one against so innocent a pro- 
vision. 

But the committee appointed by a meet- 
ing at Charleston (S.C.) have sagaciously 
discovered, that this article permits “the un- 
conditional return to our country of all per- 
sons who were proscribed during the late 
war.” 

With all but men determined to be dis- 


satisfied, it would be a sufficient answer to 


such an objection to say that this article is 
a formula in almost every treaty on record, 
and that the consequence attributed to it 
was never before dreamt of, though other 


nations besides ourselves have had their 


proscriptions and their banishments. 

But this is not all—our treaty of peace 
with Great Britain in 1783 has an equivalent 
stipulation in these words (art. 6): “There 
shall be a firm and perpetual peace between 
his Britannic Majesty and the United States, 
and between the subjects of the one, and the 
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citizens of the other.” In calling this an 
equivalent stipulation, I speak with refer- 
ence to the objection which is made. The 
argument to support that objection would 
be to this effect: “Exiles and criminais are 
regarded as within the peace of a country; 
but the people of each are, by this article, 
placed within the peace of the other; there- 
fore proscribed persons are restored to the 
peace of the United States, and so lose the 
character of exiles and criminals.” Hence 
the argument will turn upon the word 
“peace”—the word “friendship” will have no 
influence upon the question. In other re- 


spects there is no difference in substance 


between the two articles. For the terms 
“people,” “subjects,” “citizens,” as used in 
the two treaties, are synonymous. If, there- 
fore, the last treaty stipulates that there 
shall be peace between the governments, 
countries, and people of the two nations, 
the first stipulates what is equivalent, that 
there shall be peace between the two gov- 
ernments, and the subjects and citizens of 
each. The additional words, “without ex- 
ception of persons and places,” can make 
no difference, being merely surplusage. If 
A says to B: “I will give you all the money 
in this purse,” the gift is as complete as if 
he had said: “I give you all the money in 
this purse, without exception of a single 
dollar.” 

But the object of the stipulation, and the 
subject of the objection, have no relation to 
each other. National stipulations are to be 
considered in the sense of the laws of na- 
tions. Peace, in the sense of those laws, 
defines a state which is opposite to war. 
Peace, in the sense of the municipal laws, 
defines a state which is opposite to that of 
criminality. They are, consequently, differ- 
ent things; and a subject of Great Britain, 
by committing a crime, may put himself out 
of the peace of our Government, in the sense 
of our municipal laws, while there might be 
a perfect peace with him, in the sense of the 
laws of nations; and vice versa, there might 
be war with him, in the sense of the laws of 
nations, and peace in that of the municipal 
laws. 

The punishment of a subject of Great 
Britain as a felon would certainly not con- 
stitute a state of war between the parties, 
nor interfere with the peace which is stipu- 


lated by this article; though it is declared 


that it shall be inviolable, and might as well 
be affirmed to prevent the punishment of 
future as of former criminals. 

But who, in the contemplation of the laws 
of the respective states, are the proscribed 


persons? They must have been understood 


to have been subjects or citizens of the 
states which proscribed them—consequently 
cannot be presumed to be comprehended in 
an article which stipulates peace between 
the nations and their respective citizens. 
This is not a stipulation of peace between 
a nation and its own citizens; nor can the 
idea of expatriation be admitted to go so far 


as to destroy the relation of citizen, as re-— 


gards amenability for a crime. To this pur- 
pose, at least, the offender must remain a 
citizen. 

There can hardly have been a time when 
a treaty was formed between two nations, 


when one or the other had not exiled crimi- 


nals or fugitives from justice, which it would 
have been unwilling to reinstate. Yet this 
was never deemed an obstacle to the article, 
nor has an immunity from punishment ever 
been claimed under it, nor is there the least 
ground to assert that it might be claimed 
under it. | 

_It follows that the objection which has 
been taken to this article is wholly without 
foundation. It is humiliating to the human 
understanding, or disreputable to the human 
heart, that similar objections should come 
from sensible men; it is disgustful to have 
to refute them. The regard I feel for some 
of those who have brought it forward makes 


No. VII 
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The second article of the treaty stipulates 
that His Britannic Majesty will withdraw all 
his troops and garrisons from all posts and 
places within the boundaries lines assigned 
poe the treaty of peace to the United States; 
and that this evacuation shall take place 
on or before the 1st day of June 1796; the 
United States, in the meantime, at their 
discretion, extending their settlements to 
any part within the said boundary lines, ex-* 
cept within the precincts or jurisdictions of 
any of the said posts; that all settlers and 
traders within the precincts or jurisdictions 
of the said posts, shall continue to enjoy, 
unmolested, all their property of every kind, 
and shall be protected therein; that they 
shall be at liberty to remain there, or to re- 
move with all or any part of their effects; 
also to sell their lands, houses, or effects, or 
to retain the property thereof at their dis- 
cretion; that such of them as shall continue 
to reside within the said boundary lines shall 
not be compelled to become citizens of the 
United States, but shall be at liberty to do 
so, if they think proper, making and de- 
claring their election within a year after the 
evacuation; and that those who should con- 
tinue after the expiration of a year, without 
having declared their intention of remain- 
ing subjects-of His Britannic Majesty, shall 
be considered as having elected to become 
citizens of the United States. 
This article, which accomplishes a primary 
object of our envoy’s mission, and one of 
primary importance to the United States, has 
been as much clamored as if it had 
made a formal cession of the posts to Great 
Britain. On this point an uncommon de- 
gree of art has been exerted, and with no 
small’ success. The value of the principal 
thing obtained has been put out of sight by 
misrepresentation of incidental circum- 
stances. 
But the fact is, nevertheless, that an ob- 
ject has been accomplished, of vast conse- 
quence to our country. The most impor- 
tant desiderata in our concerns with foreign 
powers are the possession of the western 
posts and a participation in the navigation 
of the river Mississippi. More or fewer of 


all we can reasonably wish in this respect; 
and, in a short time, without any steps that 


Great Britain, which at a period not distant, 
must have inevitably involved the two 
countries in a war, and the thing was be- 
coming every day more and more urgent. 
It will enable us effectively to control the 
hostilities of the northern and western In- 
dians, and in so doing will have a material 
influence on the southern tribes. It will 
therefore tend to rescue the country from 
what is at present its greatest scourge, In- 
dian wars. When we consider that these 
wars have, 4 years past, taken an extra mil- 
lion annually from our revenue, we cannot 
be insensible of the importance of terminat- 
ing that source of expense. This million, 
turned to the redemption of our debt, would 
contribute to complete its extinguishment 
in about 20 years. (This is a rough calcu- 
lation, but it cannot materially err.) ‘The . 
benefits of tranquillity to our frontier, ex- 
empting its inhabitants from the compli- | 
cated horrors Of savage warfare, speak too 
loudly to our humanity, as well as to our 
policy, to need a commentary. 

The advantages of the recovery of the 
posts do not stop here; an extension of trade 


it a painful task. How great is the triumph | 
of passion over the judgment on this occa- 
sion. 
| CAMILLUS. 
commercial privileges are of vastly inferior . 
. moment. The force of circumstances will do : 
may convulse our trade or endanger our 
tranquillity, will carry us to our goal. 

The recovery of the western posts will 
have many important consequences. It will 
extinguish a source of controversy with 

| 
| 


is to be added to the catalog. This, how- 
ever, need only be mentioned at this time, 
as it will come again into view in consider- 
ing the third article. 

But two consequences, not commonly ad- 
verted to, require particular notice in this 


place. 

There is just ground of suspicion, corrob- 
orated by various circumstances, 
that Great Britain has entertained the proj- 
ect of contracting our boundaries to the 
Ohio. This has appeared in Canada—at the 
British garrisons—at the Indian towns—at 
Philadelphia—and at London. The surren- 
- der of the posts forever cuts up by the roots 
this pernicious project. The whole of our 
western interests are immediately and deep- 
ly concerned in the question. es 

The harmonious and permanent connec- 
tion of our western with our Atlantic coun- 
try, materially depends on our possession of 
the western posts. Already has great dis- 
content been engendered in that country by 
their detention. That discontent was in- 
creasing and ranking daily. It was actually 
one of the aliments of the insurrection in 
the western parts of Pennsylvania. While 
the posts remained in the hands of Great 
Britain, dangerous tamperings with the in- 
habitants of that country were to be ap- 
prehended—a community of views between 
Great Britain and Spain might have taken 
place, and by force and sedition events for- 
midable to our general union might have 
been hazarded. The disposition or preven- 
tion of that community of views is a point 
of the greatest moment in our system of na- 
tional policy. It presses us to terminate dif- 
ferences and e misunderstandings 
with Great Britain; it urges us to improve 
the favorable moment, and stamps with the 
charge of madness the efforts to let go the 
hold which the treaty, if mutually ratified, 
would give us. 

Whoever ‘will cast his eye upon the map 
of the United States, will survey the posi- 
tion of the western posts, their relations to 
our western waters, and their general bear- 
ings upon our western country, and is at 
the same time capable of making the re- 
fiections which an accurate view of the sub- 
ject suggests, will discover multiplied con- 
firmations of the position, that the posses- 
sion of those posts by us has an intimate 
connection with the preservation of union 
between our western and Atlantic terri- 
_ tories; and whoever can appreciate the im- 
mense mischiefs of a disunion will feel the 
prodigious value of the acquisition. To such 
@ man the question may be confidently put: 
Is there any thing in the treaty conceded 
by us to Great Britain, to be placed in com- 
petition with this single acquisition? The 
_ answer could not fail to be in the negative. 

But it is said by way of objection, that, 
admitting the posts will be surrendered at 
the time stipulated, it is no acquisition by 
this treaty; it is only the enjoyment of a 
right which was secured by the treaty of 
Peace. 

With as much good sense might it be said, 
that the stipulation of reparation for the 
spoliation of our property, or even immediate 
actual reparation, .if it had been obtained, 
was nothing gained, because the laws of 
mations gave us a right to such reparation; 
and it might in this way be proved to have 
been impossible for our envoy to have 
effected anything useful or meritorious. 

Let us see what is the real state of the 
case. Great Britain had engaged, by the 
treaty of peace, to surrender the western 
posts with all convenient speed, but without 
. fixing a precise time. For the cause or on 

the pretext of our not having complied with 
the treaty on our part, especially in not re- 
moving the impediments which the anteced- 
ent laws of particular States opposed to the 
recovery of British debts, she delayed, and 
afterward refused, to make the surrender: 
and when our envoy left this country, there 
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was too much appearance of an intention 
on her part to detain them indefinitely, and 
this after having actually kept them 10 years. 
The treaty of peace was consequently in this 
particular suspended, if not superseded. It 
was either to be reinstated by a new agree- 
ment, or enforced by arms. The first our en- 
voy has effected; he has brought Great Brit- 
ain to abandon the dispute, and to fix a pre- 
cise, determinate time when, at furthest, the 
posts are to be delivered up. It is therefore 
to this new agreement that we shall owe 
the enjoyment of them, and ft is, of course, 
entitled to the merit of having obtained 
them; it is a positive ingredient in its value, 
which cannot be taken from it; and it may 
be added, that this is the first time that the 
merit of procuring, by negotiation, restitu- 
tion of a right withheld was ever denied to 
the instrument which procured it. 

But the picture given of the situation of 
Great Britain, to warrant the inferences 
which are drawn, is exaggerated and false. 
It cannot be denied that she is triumphant 
on the ocean; that the acquisitions which 
she has made upon France are hitherto 
greater than those which France has made 
upon her. If, on the one hand, she owes 
an immense debt, on the other she possesses 
an immense credit, which there is no symp- 
tom of being impaired. British credit has 
become, in a British mind, an article of 
faith, and is no longer an article of reason. 
How long it may last, how far it may go, 
is incalculable. But it is evident that it 
still affords prodigious resources, and that 
it is likely, for some time to come, to con- 
tinue to afford them. In addition to this, it 
is a well-ascertained fact, that her govern- 
ment possesses internally as much vigor, 
and has as much national support, as it 
perhaps ever had at any former period of 
her history. Alarmed by the unfortunate 
excesses in France, most men of property 
cling to the government, and carry with 
them the great bulk of the nation, almost 
the whole of the farming interest, and much 
the greatest proportion of other industrious 
classes. Her manufactures, though probably 
wounded by the war, are still in a compara- 
tively flourishing condition. They suffice 
not only for her own supply, but for the 
full extent of foreign demand, and the mar- 
kets for them have not been materially con- 
tracted by the war. Her foreign commerce 
continues to be immense; as a specimen of 
it, it may be mentioned, that the ships 
from India this year announced to have 
been seen upon or near the British coast 
amounted to 35 in number, computed to be 
worth between 4 and 5 millions sterling. It 
is no light circumstance in the estimate of 
her resources, that a vast preponderancy in 
that quarter of the globe continues to nour- 
ish her wealth and power. : 

If from a view of Great Britain, singly, 
we pass to a view of her in Her foreign con- 
nections, we shall find no cause to consider 
her a prostrate nation. Among her allies 
are the two greatest powers of Europe 
(France excepted)—namely, Russia and 
Austria, or the emperor; Spain and Sar- 
dinia continue to make a common cause 
with her. There is no power of Europe 
which has displayed a more uniform char- 
acter of perseverance than Austria; for 
which she has very strong motives on the 
present occasion. Russia, too, is remark- 
able for her steadiness to her purpose, what- 
ever it may be. It is true, that heretofore 
she has not discovered much zeal in the 
coalition, but there are symptoms of her 
becoming more closely and cordially en- 
gaged. If she does, she is a great weight in 
the scale. | 

Against this will be set the astonishing 
victories, heroic exploits, and yast armies 
of France, her rapid conquests to the Rhine, 
the total reduction of Holland, the progress 
of her arms in Spain and Italy, the detach- 
ing of the King of Prussia from the coali- 
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tion, and the prospect of detaching some 
others of the German princes; and it will be 
added, that the continental enemies of 
Prance appear exhausted, despairing, and 
unable to continue the war. 


This, if offered only to show that there is no 
probability that the enemies of France can > 


succeed in the original object of the war 
against her, or can divest her of her ac- 
quisitions on the Continent, has all the force 
that may be desired to be given to it; but 
when it is used to prove that the situation of 
Great Britain is so desperate and humbled 
as to oblige her to receive from France, or 
the United States, any conditions which 
either of them may think fit to impose, the 
argument is carried infinitely too far. It 
is one thing for a country to be in a posture 
not to receive the law from others, and a 
very different thing for her to be in a situa- 
tion which obliges others to receive the law 
from her, and, what is still stronger, from 
all her friends. France evidently cannot an- 
noy Russia; she cannot, without great dif- 
ficulty, from their geographical position, 
make any further acquisitions upon the ter- 
ritories of Austria. Britain and her posses- 
sions are essentially safe while she maintains 


a decided maritime superiority. As long as 


this is the case, even supposing her aban- 
doned by all her allies, she never can be in 
the situation which is pretended by the op- 
posers of the treaty. . 

But in describing the situation of France, 
only one side of the medal is presented. 
There is another side far less flattering, and 
which, in order to come to a just conclusion, 
must be impartially viewed. 

If the allies of Great Britain are fatigued 


and exhausted, France cannot be in a better 


condition. The efforts of the latter, in pro- 
portion to intrinsic urces, have, no 
doubt, been much greater than those of the 
former. It is a consequence from this, 
physically certain, that France must be still 
more fatigued and exhausted even than her 
adversaries. Her acquisitions cannot materi- 
ally vary this conclusion: the Low Countries, 
long the theater of the war, must have been 
pretty well emptied before they fell into her 
hands. Holland is an artificial power; her 


life and strength were in her credit; this 


perished with her reductien. Accordingly 
the succors extracted from her, compared 
with the scale of the war, have been insig- 
nificant. 

But it is conjectured, that as much has not 
been done as might have been done; that 
restitution of the posts has not been pro- 
cured, but only a promise to restore them 
at a remote period, in exchange for a former 
promise which had been violated; that there 
is no good ground of reliance upon the ful- 
filment of this new promise, for the per- 
formance of which there ought to have been 
some surety or guaranty; that the restitution 
of the posts ought to have been accom- 
panied with indemnification for the deten- 
tion, and for the expenses of the Indian wars 
which have been occasioned by that deten- 
tion and by the instigation of British in- 
trigue; that it was better to go to war than 
to relinquish our claim to such indemnifica- 
tion, or if our present circumstances did not 
recommend this, it was better to wait till it 
was more convenient to us to enforce our 
claims than to give them up. These are the 
declamatiohs by which this part of the treaty 
is arraigned. Let us see if they are the 
random effusions of enthusiasm, or the ra- 
tional dictates of sound policy. 

As to the suggestion that more might 
have been done than was done, it must of 
necessity be mere conjecture and imagina- 
tion. If the picture given of the situation 
of Great Britain was better justified by facts 
than it is, it would not follow that the sug-. 
gestions is true; for the thing would depend 
not on the real situation of the country, but 
on the opinion entertained of it by its own 
administration—on the personal character of 
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the prince and of his council—on the de- 
gree in which they were influenced by pride 


- and passion, or by reason. The hypothesis, 


that the dispositions of a government are 
conformable with its situation, is as falla- 
cious a one as can be entertained. It is to 
suppose, contrary to every day’s experience, 
that Cabinets are always wise. It is, on the 
part of those who draw the inference, to 
suppose, that a Cabinet, the most violent, 
rash, and foolish of Europe, is at the same 


time moderate and prudent enough to act > 


according to the true situation of the coun- 
try. Who of our enthusiasts, reasoning from 
his view of the abased condition of Great 
Britain, has not long since imagined that 
she ought to be on her knees to France 
suing for mercy and forgiveness? Yet how 
different hitherto is the fact. If we care- 
fully peruse the speeches of the leading 
members of the convention, we shall observe 
the menaces against Britain frequently in- 
terspersed with invitations to peace; while 
the British Government maintains a proud 
and distant reserve, repels every idea of 
peace, and inflexibly pursues the path of 
war. If the situation of Europe in general, 
and of Great Britain in particular, as is pre- 
tended, authorized us to expect whatever we 
chose, how happens it that France, with all 
her victories, has not yet been able to extort 
peace? 

As to the true position of France, we are 
not left to mere inference. All the official re- 
ports, all the private accounts from thence 
acknowledge a state of extreme embarrass- 
ment and distress—an alarming derange- 
ment of the finances, and a scarcity not dis- 
tant from famine. To this are to be added a 


continuance of violent and destructive con- 


flicts of parties, and the unextinguishable 
embers of insurrection. 


This fair comparison of the relative situa- : 


tion of the contending parties will, I. know, 
be stigmatized as blazoning the strength and 
resources of Great Britain, and depreciat- 
ing the advantages of France. But the cant 
phrases of party cannot alter the nature of 
truth; nor will they prevent the people of 
the United States from listening impartially 
to it, or from discerning that it is a mark of 
fidelity to their interests to counteract mis- 
representation by placing facts fairly before 
them, and a duty which they owe to them- 
selves, and which they cannot omit to per- 
form without betraying their own interests, 
to receive them candidly, and weigh them 
maturely. 

The conclusion is, that all those highly 
charged declamations which describe Great 
Britain to us as vanquished and humbled, as 
ready to pass under the yoke at command, 
and to submit to any conditions which we 
may think fit to prescribe, are either the chi- 
meras of overheated imaginations, or the 
fabrications of impostors; and if listened to, 
can have-no other effect than to inspire a 
delusive presumption and a dangerous 
temerity. 

But to judge the better of the extrava- 
gance of these declamations, it will be useful 
to go back to the periods when the negotia- 
tion began and ended. Our envoy arrived 
in England, and entered upon the business 
of his mission, at the moment when there 
was a general elation on account of the 
naval victory gained by Lord Howe, and 
previous to those important successes which 
have terminated in the conquest of Holland; 
and the treaty was concluded by the 19th 
of November last, prior to the last-men- 
tioned event, and the defection of the King 
of Prussia. The posture of things at the 
time it was in negotiation, and not at this 
time, is the standard by which to try its 
merits; and it may be observed, that it is 
probable the negotiation received its first 
impression, and even its general outline, an- 
terior to the principal part of the disasters 
sustained by the coalesced powers in the 
course of the last campaign. : 


It may not be improper to add, that if 
we credit the representations of our envoy, 
Great Britain manifested similar disposi- 
tions with regard to the treaty at the com- 
mencement as at the close of the negotia- 
tion; whence it will follow that too much 
has been attributed in this country to the 
victories of France. 

The subject of the second article will be 
resumed and concluded in the next number. 

CaMILLUS. 


Accomplishments of the Senate Commit- 


tee on Commerce 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp accomp- 
lishments of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. 

I am pleased to report to the Senate 
that of the 236 bills and resolutions re- 
ferred to your Committee on Commerce, 
72 were reported to, and 68 passed by 
the Senate. Of these, 44 were signed into 
law by the President, 22 are still pending 
in the House, and 2 were Senate reso- 
lutions. 

-Your committee received, reported 
favorably, and the Senate confirmed 
1,081 routine nominations in the Coast 
Guard and the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 


vey. 

Of the 44 major nominations submit- 
ted to us, 6 were withdrawn by the 
President, 32 were reported to and con- 
firmed by the Senate, and the remaining 
6 were received too late in the session 
to be acted upon. 

Your committee held 64 days of pub- 
lic hearings, and our subcommittees 
held 77, a total of 141. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

: BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Number referred to the committee___ 
Number reported by the committee___ 
Number passed by Senate 
Number pending in 
Number pending on Senate Calendar __ 
Number of Senate resolutions ap- 


NOMINATIONS 


Number of routine nominations in the 
Coast Guard and Coast and Geodetic 
_ Survey received, approved, and con- 
firmed 1, 081 
Number of major nominations re- 


Number withdrawn by President... 6 
Number approved and confirmed-_-_-_-_-__ 32 
Number received too late to be acted 

DAYS OF PUBLIC HEARINGS | 
By committee_ 64 
Number of executive sessions... 21 


We have been busy during this Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress. Here are a few 
of the highlights: 
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Among the more important measures given 
approval by the committee and the Congress 
in this field after public hearing, were the 
following: 

H.R. 6775 (Public Law 87-346) to amend 
the Shipping Act, 1916, to provide for the 
operation of conferences; ? 

H.R. 6100 (Public Law 87-45) to amend 
title VI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to 
authorize the payment of operating-differ- 
ential subsidy for cruises; 

S. 576 (Public Law 87-93) to clarify the 
status of the faculty and administrative staff 
of the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy; 

S. 1368 (Public Law 87-254) to provide for 
licensing independent ocean freight for- 


H.R. 6309 (Public Law 87-243) to increase 
certain interim payments of estimated ac- 
crued operating-differential subsidy; 

H.R. 6974 (Public Law 87-383) to author- 
ize the expenditure from capital reserve 
funds of amounts for research, etc.; and 

H.R. 2457 (Public Law 87-222) to clarify 
the construction subsidy provisions, with 

to reconversion, etc. 

A public hearing was held on Presidential 
Reorganization Plan No. 7, to reorganize the 
Federal Maritime Board, which became effec- 
tive when neither House disa 

Pending for action in the committee in 
the 2d session, 87th Congress, are a few 
maritime bills of particular importance, in- 


cluding 

S. 882, to provide emergency authority for 
priorities in transportation by merchant 
vessels. 


S. 885, to provide a flexible rate of interest 
for Government financing of vessels; 

S. 1183, to reimburse certain ‘vessel owners 
for expenses caused by allocation of vessel 
construction contracts to shipyards on an- 
other coast; and 

S. 1886, to repeal and amend certain stat- 
utes fixing or prohibiting collection of fees 
for services under the navigation and vessel 

laws. 


FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Your committee had before it legislation 
to promote effectual planning, gg ti 
maintemance and coordination these 
great natural resources. 

Segments of our commercial fisheries con- 
tinue to have problems and we had before 
us legislation to provide a program to enable 
this industry to regain a favorable economic 
status. Fish passage facilities over river 
dams, new fish hatcheries, shellfish labora- 
tories, and fisheries research iegisiation 
have been under consideration. 

An alien fishing fleet is operating in waters 
adjacent to Alaska. We need legislation to 
improve and modernize our fleet to meet 
this competition. Such legislation is before 
the committee ae assist industry to meet 
this threat. 

Sports fishing and hunting continue to 
grow in popularity and it is apparent that 
it will grow during the foreseeable future. 
Fifty million of the 130 million people in 
this Nation over 12 years of age went fishing 
or hunting in 1960. Millions of American 
families take advantage of these outdoor 
recreational sports. They spend millions of 
dollars, hundreds of millions of days and 
travel billions of miles to enjoy sport fishing 
and hunting. These sportsmen spent al- 
most $4 billion for goods and services in 
1960. Legislation for the betterment of 
hunting and fishing is a subject of major 
importance to our committee, as every year 
people have more time for recreation — 
pastime activities. 

The wetlands bill, to expedite the pur- 
chase of lands for the use of waterfowl, and 
legislation to implement the International 
Convention To Prevent the Pollution of the 
Sea by Oil were also enacted and signed into 
law. 


Number signed by President__._____-_- 
| 


5 


effect 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Extensive hearings have been held on a 


number of bills and issues involving various 


phases of the communications industry 


. ranging from the report of the operation of 


section 315 of the Communications Act of 
1934 as it pertained to the presidential and 
vice presidential campaign of 1960, to the 
bill, S. 2034, which involved the reorganiza- 
tion of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

FCC REORGANIZATION 

Hearings were held on Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 as it related to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. This reorganization plan 
was rejected by the House of Representatives 
and folowing our hearings, at the request of 
Senator John QO. Pastore, chairman of our 
Subcommittee on Communications, the 
Commission submitted a legislative proposal 
that would accomplish the desirable objec- 
tives of the plan. This became S. 2034. Fur- 
ther hearings were held, the bill was reported 
and passed by the Senate July 27, 1961, and 
the House on August 3, 1961. The differ- 
ences between the two bills were resolved 
in conference and, on August 31, 1961, S. 
2034 became Public Law 87-192. 

This is the first major revision of the Com- 
munications Act in 10 years and brings into 
certain administrative procedures 
which we hope will serve as a guide for other 
administrative agencies. 

POLITICAL BROADCASTING 


Extensive hearings were held to receive the 
reports of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and the radio and television net- 
works as to the manner in which S. J. Res. 
207, 86th Congress, which suspended sec- 
tion 315 as it applied to the presidential and 
vice presidential candidates during the 1960 
campaign, actually functioned. All the re- 


- ports, particularly the extensive analysis 


prepared by the Federal Communications 
Commission, indicated the huge success of 
the suspension during the 1960 campaign. 
SPACE COMMUNICATIONS AND FREQUENCY 
ALLOCATIONS 


Hearings were commenced on the subject 
of space communications, and the important 
question of the manner in which the radio 
spectrum is allocated between government 
and nongovernment groups, so essential to an 
orderly development of a sound telecommu- 
nications system. S. J. Res. 32, which called 
for the creation of a special five-man group 
to study and report on the manner in which 
the radio spectrum is allocated with a view 
to determining how much frequencies may 
be utilized to the maximum degree possible 


‘was part of these hearings. 


In view of the fact that the Commission 
had not made a final determination as to 
what system shall be used, who shall oper- 
ate the system, etc., further hearings have 
been deferred until such determination is 
made. In addition, the chairman of our 


_$ubcommittee on Communications has been 


notified that the question of Government 
and non-Government use of frequencies and 
the manner in which they are allocated for 
such purposes, is presently being studied 
by the administration and that a policy is 
expected to be announced in the near fu- 
ture. Further hearings are being deferred 
until such determination is made. 
BOOSTERS AND COMMUNITY ANTENNA 


During the 86th Congress, your committee 


Was responsible for the enactment of the 


so-called booster legislation which author- 
ized the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to adopt regulations to regulate VHF 
boosters. The Commission has since done 
so, and hearings were held in Wyoming and 
Utah to ascertain the practicality and 
workability of the FCC’s new procedures. 
As a result of these hearings certain cum- 
bersome procedures were brought to the at- 
tention of the Commission and in most in- 
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Part I was submitted on September 13, 
1961, and consent was granted by the Sen- 
ate, authorizing the filing of parts II through 
VI with the Secretary of the Senate during 
the adjournment sine die of the 87th Con- 


stances, were improved. Others are still 
being worked on. 
EDUCATIONAL TV 

For the third straight Congress your com- 
mittee has reported out the chairman’s edu- 
cational television bill which would expe- 
dite the utilization of television facilities 
in our public schools and colleges and in 


our adult training program. 
After extensive discussion on the floor of 


the Senate, the bill passed 67 to 13 and in 
‘August was reported favorably by the House 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. This is an important piece of legislation 
that is designed to assist in putting on the 
air the more than 200 television channels 
that have been reserved for educational pur- 
poses. The bill is now before the House. 


NETWORKS 


The committee has held extensive hear- 
ings with regard to network practices in the 
past and, as a result of special funds appro- 
priated to the FCC for a network study, the 
Commission has recommended specific legis- 
lation that would lead to the regulation of 
the networks. 

This bill, S. 2400, was introduced by Sen- 
ator PASTORE and will require extensive hear- 
ings. 

CLEAR CHANNELS 

S. 2290, to amend the Communications 
Act, as amended, is the so-called clear 
channel bill. Hearings will be held on this 
legislation in the next session. On Septem- 
ber 14, the FCC issued its final decision in 
the so-called clear channel case in which it 
opened up 13 of the 25 clear channels here- 
tofore used by one station at night so that 
now it will be a shared operation by an 
additional unlimited time station on the 
basis of one new station on each of the 13 
channels. It reserved for future considera- 
tion possible changes with respect to the 
12 clear channels. S. 2290 would maintain 
the status quo. | 


FREEDOM OF COMMUNICATION 


The investigation authorized under Sen- 
ate Resolution 305 (86th Cong., 2d sess., 
June 14, 1960) was delegated to the 
Freedom of Communications Subcommittee, 
a subcommittee of the standing Communica- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Extensive public hearings, covering 50 
representatives complaints which arose dur- 
ing the political campaigns of 1960, were 
held by the subcommittee; and witnesses 
from the Federal Communications Commis- 


sion, radio and television licensees, interested. 


organizations, and the public were heard. 

The subcommittee report (S. Rept. 994, 
Sept. 13, 1961) has been presented in six 
parts as follows: | 

Part I, “The Speeches, Remarks, Press 
Conferences, and Statements of Senator 
John F. Kennedy, August 1 through Novem- 
ber 9, 1960.” 

Part II, “The Speeches, Remarks, Press 
Conferences, and Study Papers of Vice Pres- 
ident Richard M. Nixon, August 17 through 
November 7, 1960.”’ 

Part III, “The Joint Appearances of Sen- 
ator John F. Kennedy and Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon and Other 1960 Campaign 
Presentations.” 

Part IV, “The 15-Minute Radio and Tele- 
vision Network Newscasts for the Period 
September 26 through November 7, 1960.” 

Part V, “Hearings Before the Freedom of 
Communications Subcommittee, March 27, 
28, and 29, 1961.”’ 

Part VI, “Recommendations.” 

Parts I, II, and III constitute a unique 
record in American political history. For 
the first time, we have the complete press 
conferences, speeches, remarks, and _ state- 
ments of the two major candidates for the 
Presidency throughout the presidential cam- 
paign period. Here, then, is the presidential 
campaign of 1960. 


October 17 


gress, Ist session. The report was ordered 
printed with illustrations. 


AVIATION 


Of the many bills considered in this field, 
I believe the three most important that 
were approved by the Senate to be: 

S. 1703, as originally introduced, would 
have extended the provisions of the Federal 
aid to airports program for a period of 5 
years and increased the level of funds from 
$63 million to $75 million annually. The 
bill included a provision which would for 
the first time limit Federal participation to 
items directly related to air safety. The 
Senate considered the House bill, H.R. 8102, 
striking all after the enacting clause and 
substituting the language of S. 1703 and 
passed the amended House bill on Septem- 
ber 1. A conference was called to resolve 
the differences between the bills. However, 
the conferees were unaple to agree as to 
the method of funding, the Senate urging 
that the contract method of funding. be 
employed and the House supporting the 
annual appropriation method. Because the 
differences could not be resolved, the con- 
ference was discharged. Subsequently, the 
House further amended HR. 8102, as 
amended by the Senate, to provide for a 
3-year $225 million program at the rate of 
$75 million annually and adopted the an- 
nual appropriation method of funding. 
Since it was apparent that the House would 
not recede in its position opposing contract 
authority and in view of the lateness of the 
session, the Senate on September 14 accepted 
the House bill to insure that the Federal aid 
to airports program would continue without 
interruption. 

The Senate on August 28 passed S. 1969, 
a bill to provide for a class of supplemental 
air carriers. The bill made clear that a 
supplemental certificate was primarily one 
authorizing charter service but provided 
that the Board may, when the public con- 
venience and necessity required, authorize 
individually ticketed service. The bill would 
provide for a statutory definition of charter 
service specifically authorizing all certifi- 
cated carriers to engage in all-expenses-paid 
tours. The Federal Aviation Act would be 
amended so as to authorize the Board to im- 
pose civil penalties for violations of its eco- 
nomic regulations. 

A bill, H.R. 7318, incorporating many 
features of the Senate bill was reported 
favorably by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and passed the 
House on September 18. Because of the many 
differences in the two bills, the required con- 
ference will not be called until 1962. 

S. 2268, to make certain acts if committed 
aboard aircraft in air commerce Federal 
crimes, passed the Senate on August 10. 
Included would be such acts as assault, 
maiming, murder, manslaughter, malicious 
mischief, robbery; the act of hijacking was 
made the equivalent of piracy and subject in 
the discretion of the jury to the death pen- 
alty. The bill was approved by the Presi- 
dent on September 5, 1961. 

Our subcommittee conducted extensive 
hearings on the subject of air safety over a 
a period of 3 weeks. Examination of the 
following areas was emphasized: 

1. The status of air transportation in 
1961—commercial, business and private—in 
relation to air safety problems of today and 
tomorrow; 

2. The responsibility of various Govern- 
ment agencies for the promotion and ad- 
vancement of air safety and the practices 
and procedures used to discharge same; 

3. The responsibility of the aviation com- 
munity itself for self-imposed vigilance and 
discipline in achieving a maximum degree of 
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air safety and the manner and method of 
fulfilling it; 


4. The areas of safety hazard disclosed by | 


the 1960 accident record, considered in the 
light of the accident record of prior years— 
which include, among other things, aircraft 
design, terminal area facilities, weather, and 
air traffic control; and 

5. The present planning being conducted 
by both Government and the aviation in- 
dustry, including research and development 
projects, for overcoming any existing weak- 


nesses in our system of air safety or antici-. 


pated hazards of the near future. The es- 
sential objective of the hearings was to pro- 
vide a means for the free exchange of ideas 
to the end that all segments of the aviation 
community, including government agencies, 
could acquire a sympathetic understanding 
of the problems confronting one another and 
proceed to take such action as the record 
indicated, so as to promote the highest de- 
gree of safety in all aspects of air travel. 
Aside from the three principal measures 
discussed above, S. 1931, a routine bill to 
extend the provisions of the Federal Aviation 
Act relating to war risk insurance until 
June 13, 1966, was passed by the Congress 
and signed by the President July 20, 1961. 
The subcommittee held 1 day of hearings 
on CAB Reorganization Plan No.3. The full 
committee did not take an official position 
on the plan but at the direction of the 


chairman, its vote of 9-8 in support of the _ 


plan was reported to the Government — 
tions Committee. 
SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 


_ Our Subcommittee on Surface Transpor- 
tation reports its activities during this ses- 
sion as follows: 

S. 320 (S. Rept. 528), to amend provisions 
contained in part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act concerning registration of State 
certificates whereby a common carrier by 
motor vehicle may engage in interstate and 
foreign commerce within a State. 

Passed Senate with floor amendments— 


July 17. 

Reported out by House committee— 
August 31 (H. Rept. 1090). 

H.R. 1163 (S. Rept. 126), extending the 
loan guaranty provisions of part V of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. (S. 1146.) 

Public Law 87-16. 

H.R. 8033 (S. Rept. 839), to amend section 
17 of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
authorize the delegation of certain duties 
to employee boards. (S. 1667.) 

Public Law 87-247. 

S. 1725 (S. Rept. 443), to permit the estab- 
lishment of through service and joint rates 
for carriers serving Alaska or Hawaii and 


the other States and to establish a joint © 


board to review such rates. 

Passed Senate June 27. 

Pending in House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

S. 2491 (S. Rept. 838), to permit the ap- 
plication of the bulk commodity exemption 
when other commodities are concurrently 
transported in the same vessel. 

Pending on Senate Calendar. | 

Senate Joint Resolution 21, to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell 10 Lib- 
erty-type merchant vessels to citizens of the 
United States for conversion into barges. 

Passed Senate September 1. 

Pending in House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. 

In addition, the Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee held the following miscel- 
laneous hearings: 

Government competition with regulated 
carriers. 

Domestic offshore trade with Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, andGuam. | 

Decline of the common-carrier industry. 

Rail transportation of new automobiles. 

Need for temporary technical amendment 
to the water carrier section of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 
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The subcommittee advised your Committee 
that the following bills were likely to receive 
consideration during the second session of 
this Congress: 


S. 1283 (companion bill H.R. 5596 has been 


reported by House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce), to amend sections 
204(a) and 406(a) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in order to provide civil lability 
for violations of such Act by common car- 
riers by motor vehicle and freight forwarders. 

S. 1197, to amend section 15a(3) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act with respect to the 
rule of ratemaking where competition be- 
tween carriers of different modes of trans- 
portation is involved. This bill was put over 
to the second session by a vote of the full 
committee. 

S. 1145, to amend section 22 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

S. 1284, to repeal section 303(b) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, relat- 
ing to the water-carrier bulk commodity ex- 
emption, and for other purposes. 

S. 2560, to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, so as to strengthen and 
improve the national transportation system, 
and for other purposes. 

S. Res. 150, urging the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to act with extreme cau- 
tion and full deliberation on applications 
for approval of railroad m in order to 
afford time to review the problems 
arising from the railroad merger movement. 

MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 

Your committee handled many other very 
important pieces of legislation that do not 
fall into the fields of jurisdiction of our 
standing subcommittees, and I desire to 


comment on a few of them. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


S. 610, a bill to strengthen the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United States 
by providing for the establishment of travel 
service in the Department of Commerce, and 
S. 1729, a bill to promote the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, grew out of our 
study of such commerce during the 86th 
Congress. S. 610 was signed by the Presi- 
dent on June 29, 1961, and S. 1729 is await- 
ing House action. This bill would imple- 
ment and expand our export program. 

OCEANOGRAPHY 


Oceanographic research received much at- 
tention by your Committee on Commerce 
during the Ist session of the 87th Congress, 
just as it did during the 86th Congress. 

S. 901, to advance the marine sciences and 
establish a comprehensive national 10-year 
program of research and surveys in the 
oceans and the Great Lakes, was introduced 
by the chairman on February 9, 1961; re- 
ported favorably, following hearings, by the 
committee on June 20, and passed the Senate 
on July 28 by a vote of 50 to 32. 

The bill then was sent to the House of 
Representatives, where it was referred to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Pisheries. At the close of the recent session, 
the House committee had taken no action 
on this proposed legislation. . 

The bill would authorize— 

1. Expanded oceanographic research 


or 
surveys by 6 Departments, 3 independent 


Agencies, and 15 Bureaus, offices and services 
in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

2. Coordination of the national oceano- 
graphic effort by a Division of Marine Sci- 
ences in the National Science Foundation, 
the Division to be established under the 

act. 

3. Participation by educational and sci- 
entific institutions, State agencies, associa- 
tions, organizations, industries, and quali- 
fied individuals who would, in the opinion 
of contracting or granting authorities of 


the Federal Government, contribute to the 


scientific knowledge of the oceans and Great 
Lakes. 
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4. Construction of 43 oceanographic re- 
search ships and 18 ships for ocean surveys. 
Twenty-three of the research ships would 
be for use by institutions, including universi- 
ties, 14 for fisheries. research and 6 for mili- 
tary oceanography. 

5. Construction of shore facilities for in- 
stitutions engaged in oceanographic research 
and for Federal agencies conducting coastal 


or deep ocean surveys under the program. 


6. Development and acquisition of new 
and improved scientific devices, instruments, 
and tools for marine and re- 
search. 

7. Education and training of merine sci- 
entists, including biologists, geophysicists, 
chemists, geologists, meteorologists, bacter- 
lologists, pharmacologists and taxonomists 
required to achieve are objectives of the 10- 
year program. 

8. Formal and soulgeeant cooperation with 
other nations in marine research and ocean- 
ographic surveys. 

The scientific community, in general, sup- 


ported the bill. Objectives of the proposed 


legislation were applauded by Departments 
to which the bill was sent for comments, but 
the Departments took the position that leg- 
islation was unnecessary. 

The bill contained 21 sections. Section 1 
constituted the title section, stating that 
“this act may be cited as the ‘Marine 
Sciences and Research Act of 1961.’” 

Title 2 set forth a declaration of policy 

which asserted, in part that: 

“The Congress further declares that sound 
policy requires that the United States not 
be excelled in the fields of oceanographic 
research, basic, military, or applied, by any 
nation which may presently or in the future 
threaten our general welfare, maritime com- 
merce, security, access to and utilization of 
ocean fisheries, or contamination of adjacent 
seas by dumping therein radioactive wastes 
or other harmful agencies.” 

The subsequent 18 sections set forth duties 
and authorized funds for the National 
Science Foundation, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Weather Bureau, and Maritime Ad- 
ministration of the of Com- 
merce; Office of Education and Public Health 
Service of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; Atomic Energy Commis-~- 
sion; Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army; United States 
Coast Guard, Department of the Treasury; 
Office of Naval Research, Bureau of Ships 
and Hydrographic Office, Department of the 
Navy, and the Smithsonian Institution. 

A number of general’ provisions were in- 
ps in the concluding section. Among 

ese: 

1. Secretaries of Departments, and admin- 
istrators of bureaus or offices participating 
in the national oceanographic program would 
be authorized and directed to include in 
their annual reports a report on major ac- 
tivities or programs undertaken pursuant to 
the act. 

2. The Bureau of the Budget would be re- 
quired to provide the Congress, in connec- 
tion with the annual presentation of the 
budget, a horizontal budget showing the 
totality of the program for marine sciences, 
funding assigned to each agency, and esti- 
mated goals and financial requirements to 
complete the program. 

3. Construction or modernization of any 
ships or subsurface craft would be required to 
be done in domestic commercial facilities. 

4. Information, uses, ucts, processes, 


prod 
and patents developed as a result of contracts 


or grants made under provisions of the Act 
would, with such exceptions as may be de- 
termined to be necessary in the interest of 
national defense, be fully and freely avail- 
able to the general public. 

During hearings in the 86th Congress on 
proposed legislation to authorize a national 


oceanographic program it was developed that 


; 
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the U.S. Coast Guard was precluded under 


its organic act from conducting oceano- 


graphic research except in connection with 


the ice patrol. 

On October 25, 1960, the chairman ad- 
dressed a letter to Adm. Alfred C. Rich- 
mond, Commandant of the Coast Guard, 
inquiring as to the capabilities of the Coast 


Guard fleet for ocean research in addition to- 


existing duties and responsibilities provided 
statutory restrictions were removed. 

A comprehensive report was prepared by 
the Coast Guard and submitted to the com- 
mittee on November 14, 1960. This report 
showed that the Coast Guard has 347 vessels 
in operation, of which approximately 100 
are large, sturdy, oceangoing vessels which, 
with proper instrumentation, could be used 
for marine research without interfering with 
the traditional agency activities. Limited 
oceanographic research also could be con- 
ducted from a considerable number of other 
ships of the Coast Guard Fleet, including 
lightships, and from offshore towers which 
are being constructed to replace lightships. 

‘The Committee on Oceanography of the 
National Academy of Sciences also was con- 
tacted by your committee and they warmly 
endorsed Jegislation to enable the Coast 
Guard to engage in oceanographic research, 
and to collect and analyze oceanographic 
data. The Committee on Oceanography 
recommendation also was sent to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
of the House of Representatives. 

On March 2, 1961, I introduced S. 1189, 
following closely the recommendations of the 
Committee on Oceanography, and stated on 
the floor of the Senate: “The US. Coast 
Guard has the greatest potential of any 


‘agency of our Federal Government for ob- 


- taining certain types of valuable oceano- 


graphic data in the quickest — time 
and at the lowest cost.” 
on the bill were held on May 2, 


1961, and the bill was reported favorably by 


the committee on June 6. Meanwhile the 
House had passed a similar bill which, how- 
ever, did not contain provisions for the col- 
lection and analysis of oceanographic data. 
On June 12, the Senate passed the House 


‘bill, substituting the language of the Sen- 


ate bill as an amendment. The House dis- 


agreed to the Senate amendments and con- 


ferees were appointed, 

House and Senate conferees met on inn 
tember 14 and agreement was reached. Both 
House and Senate approved the conference 
report, and on October 5, 1961, the President 
signed the bill into law (Public Law 87-396). 

I would be remiss if I did not express my 
heartfelt appreciation for the cooperation 
and untiring effort of all the members of 


“the Committee on Commerce in carrying 


through to a successful conclusion our first 
session’s program. I am deeply and sin- 
cerely appreciative. By their efforts they 
have made tbis a truly wonderful committee. 

Our ste again has done a fine job, and 
I am confident I speak for the committee 


wher I thank them for it. 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman. 


Goals of the New Frontier: Immigration 


Policy and Refugee Programs 
EXTENSION — REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in 


our endeavors to strengthen the eco- 
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nomic and military defenses of the free 
world we should recognize immigration 
policy as one of the elements in achiev- 
ing economic and political stability as 
well as social equilibrium. Immigration 
policy is an essential part of our 
diplomacy. 

Nine years have elapsed since our pres- 
ent immigration law—the McCarran- 
Walter Act of 1952—has seen a revision. 
Several related laws have been passed 
in the meantime, however, they have 
been mostly temporary in nature and de- 
signed to meet an emergency need. 

This session of Congress saw an im- 
portant achievement in the first sub- 
stantial revision and codification of the 
Immigration Act of 1952. The Alien 
Orphans Adoption Program, which pre- 
viously was subejct to periodical tempo- 
rary extensions, was made permanent. 
Under this program, since 1957, about 
10,000 orphans have come into this coun- 
try. The lives of thousands of helpless 
orphans and of many American couples 
who will make homes for these children 
will be brightened because of this legis- 
lation. Of tremendous importance is the 
provision which will expedite the en- 
trance into this country of about 18,000 
spouses, parents, and unmarried chil- 


dren of naturalized citizens and aliens - 


who have already been admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence. 
Those close relatives whose visa petitions 
were approved by July 1, 1961, will now 
be issued nonquota immigration visas 
and will shortly be reunited with their 
families here in the United States. This 


will remove a terrible hardship and 


remedy many psychological, moral and 
economic problems caused by the separa- 
tion of families for years. Also included 
in the omnibus revisions is the creation 
of a single, statutory form of judicial re- 
view of alien deportation and exclusion 
orders issued by the Justice Department. 


Other progressive revisions in our out- 


dated immigration law eliminate the 
requirement that a visa applicant state 


his race and ethnic classification in his — 


application. Korean war veterans are 
granted equal naturalization privileges 
as now accorded veterans of World War 
I and World War II. The 2,000 quota 
ceiling currently imposed on the Asian- 
Pacific triangle is removed so that newly 
independent nations will be eligible for 
a minimum annual quota of 100, with- 
out causing a reduction of quota num- 


bers from other Asian and Pacific areas. 


Newly independent countries are assured 


a quota equal to the total quota currently | 


set for each of the parts which comprised 
the new nation. Laws against “sham” 
marriages which are entered into for 
the purpose of evading immigration laws 
are tightened. Another revision which 
will preserve family unity permits the 
spouse and children of a retired natural- 
ized U.S. citizen, over 60 years of age, to 
remain with their spouse or parent with- 
out losing their naturalized citizenship. 

Closely related to immigration policy 
is our refugee program. In the face of 
world tensions and political oppression 
attention is focusing once again on the 
world refugee problem. President Ken- 
nedy has called for increased attention 
to the US. refugee resettlement pro- 
grams and legislative action to strength- 
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en our programs. Legislation that will 
centralize the authority to conduct and 
to appropriate funds to support US. ref- 
ugee programs is in conference and in all 
likelihood will be enacted in the second 
session. Our refugee programs are of 
utmost importance in our present-day 
world. If a person risk flight from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, but finds no 
haven in the free world, his escape from 
communism will end in complete disil- 
lusionment with democracy. 

President Kennedy’s pledge to revise 
the immigration law to make it more 
humanitarian and to reunite families has 
been carried out through enactment of 
Public Law 87-301. This is just the first 
step in an overall revision to be under- 
taken under the leadership of President 
Kennedy who while serving in Congress 
was one of the top authorities on immi- 
gration matters. Our immigration pol- 
icy will be adjusted to the condition of 
the world of today and tomorrow and to 
our place and role in that world. Our 


- hands need not be tied to national origin 


quotas based on legislation enacted over 
35 years ago in circumstances which no 
longer exist. We are capable of admit- 
ting, absorbing, and assimilating more 
newcomers than is permitted under pres- 
ent legislation. The legislation enacted 
this session is proof that the Democratic 
administration is well on its way toward 
the thorough modernization of our im- 
migration policy necessary if we are to 
accept our responsibility as leader in the 
world’s struggle for peace and freedom. 


For, if we fail to modernize our immigra- 


tion policy we will negate our own best 
interest in foreign affairs, as well as our 
own domestic, economic, and social well- 
being. 


Report on the Ist Session, 87th Beneied, 
by Hon. Peter W. Rodino, Jr., of New 


Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, normally 
I submit the report of my stewardship to 
my friends and neighbors of the 10th 
Congressional District of New Jersey at 
the end of each Congress. 

The productive efforts of the lst ses- 
sion .of the 87th Congress have been 
such, however, that I believe a separate 


report of this new completed session is 


due to my constituents. It is with con- 
siderable pleasure that I summarize the 
activities of this Congress, of which I am 
proud to be a Member. 

In many respects, at the advent of this 
Congress and the new administration 
there was a similarity in our national 
posture to the first days of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s administration. In March 
1933, banks were failing, soup lines ex- 
tending. In January 1961, unemploy- 
ment was rising, farm prices falling. 


Credit was tight, balances of payments 


were unfavorable. 
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Intelligent action was needed, and 
quickly, to stimulate our national econo- 
my. Action came, and quickly, under 
the dynamic leadership of President 
Kennedy. 

The President’s first official act was to 
order the distribution of surplus food to 
the victims of the recession. Then, in 
partnership with our beloved, wise and 


tireless leader, Speaker Sam RAYBURN, 


the President urged legislative remedies 
for our domestic ills. 

As a result of this new and necessary 
close cooperation between the President 
and Congress, some of the most vital and 
far reaching legislation in our history 
came forth. 

M UM WAGE 

Broadening the basic coverage for the 
first time in 23 years, the 1961 act goes 
far toward achieving the goal I have al- 
ways sought: to assure that each of our 
citizens receives a decent living wage. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


My longstanding struggle to improve 
our unemployment compensation system 
was at least partially realized by pas- 
sage of the Unemployment Compensa- 
tiom Act of 1961, which benefited ap- 
proximately 700,000 jobless workers and 
their families immediately and will 
benefit an additional 2.5 million workers 
over the next year. oe 

A companion act benefited approxi- 
mately 60,000 railroad workers. And a 


third act made families of unemployed 


workers with dependent children tem- 
porarily eligible for Federal public as- 
sistance payments. This will benefit 
another 1 million of our Nation’s needy. 
HOUSING ; 


The most comprehensive Housing Act 
in our history was signed into law by the 
President on June 30. This legislation 
will bé of particular benefit to people of 
the middle and lower income groups, en- 
abling many to purchase homes who had 
not previously been able todo so. Other 
sections of the law will assist renovating 


old homes, and help communities to “° 


build parks and recreational areas. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Although not as desirable as my own 
bill to assist our senior citizens, the 
Social Security Act of 1961. does much 
to assure a better life for those who have 
so richly earned it. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


The act to improve the plight of eco- 


-nomically hard pressed areas finally be- 


came law. Although I had helped to pass 
this legislation in 1958 and again in 
1960, each time previously it had been 
vetoed by the former President. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


The 1961 act improved the ability of 
our small business firms to participate 


in our national industrial effort. 


AGRICULTURE 


The most comprehensive farm bill in 
many years was passed by the 87th Con- 
gress, and signed by the President. The 
effect of this act is already being felt, as 
the index of prices farmers receive from 
their crops has begun to rise slowly in 
the past 2 months. In addition to this 
general farm legislation, the Feed Grain 


Act, signed into law on March 22, prom- 


ises to successfully reduce our surplus 
wheat and feed grain, the holding of 
which is most costly to all Americans. 

In addition to these and other acts 
desighed to stimulate our domestic econ- 
omy and provide assistance to our in- 
dividual citizens, there were other laws 
enacted which were most significant for 
our Nation. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

My continuing and vigorous efforts on 
behaH of civil rights had already re- 
sulted in the Civil Rights Act of 1960— 
the first real positive accomplishment 
in the civil rights field in 80 years. This 
year, though not made a permanent part 
of our Government as I had struggled 
to make it, the Civil Rights Commission 
was extended for another 2 years. 

VETERANS 


The home loan program for World 
War II and Korean veterans was ex- 
tended, and insurance dividends were 
provided for certain Korean veterans. 

ALIEN ORPHANS 


Although not as broad as the bill I 
have introduced in this and previous ses- 
sions, the act made permanent the provi- 
sion for admission of alien orphans. 

EDUCATION 


The differences in view were so wide, 
and the complexities of the legislation 
so involved that a comprehensive pro- 
gram for Federal aid to education was 
not possible this year. I am hopeful 
that such a program will come forth 
during the next session, for a strong 
educational system is one of the basic 
requirements for our continued national 


preeminence. Fortunately, the Impacted 


Areas and National Defense Education 
Act were extended for another 2 years. 
Another bill I was most happy to see 
enacted was one I had sponsored. The 
law—276 of the 87th Congress—will en- 


‘courage and assist our young and dedi- 


cated people who wish to become teach- 
ers of the deaf. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee of which I am the ranking 
member steered through the House three 
important bills to combat organized 
crime and racketeering. Signed into 
law by the President, the acts will pro- 
hibit travel or transportation in com- 
merce in aid of racketeering enterprises. 
This includes transmission of bets and 
transportation of gambling equipment. 

Another much needed piece of legis- 
lation was put through by my subcom- 
mittee: The bill to provide 73 additional 
Federal judges, which will help to relieve 
the crowded calendars throughout our 
Federal courts. 

As important as all the above legisla- 
tion is to all our citizens, the most im- 
portant concern of everyone from one 
end of our Nation to the other is our 
position in the world and our national 
security. For upon that security depends 
our very existence as a nation of free- 
men. 

With the stirring words of his inaugu- 
ral address still ringing in the minds of 
all peoples throughout the world, the 
President has continually demonstrated 
to the Russians that we shall negotiate 
only from a position of strength. 
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Congress has assured that we shall 
continue to maintain that position of 
strength. The largest peacetime mili- 
tary budget in history—$47 billion—was 
approved. With this budget we shall be 
able to prepare for all types of conflict. 
And by such preparations, we hope that 
conflict will be avoided. Our Polaris 
submarine program has been expanded. 
Our strategic bombers are on a more in- 
tense alert. Our antiguerrilla forces are 
being strengthened. Minuteman and 
Skybolt missile programs are being ex- 
panded. More funds have been provided 
for our military research and develop- 


ment effort. Production of B—52 and 


B-58 bombers was accelerated and funds 
were authorized for the immediate de- 
velopment of the supersonic 
bomber. The President requested and 
Congress granted authority to call up 
military Reserve and National Guard 
units. 

An area of our defense effort that af- 
fects every citizen is civil defense. Over 
the past years, this entire program was 
without life. The President has changed 
this, I am happy to say. I have per- 
sonally emphasized the necessity for a 
meaningful civil defense program, and 
we are at long last seeing that program 
shape up. 

An extension of our national defense 
is our foreign aid program. With en- 
actment of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 we demonstrate to the world that 
we are willing to help those less fortu- 
nate than ourselves, particularly those 
nations whose people are ready to help 
themselves and preserve their freedom. 
- Perhaps the most significant act passed 
by this Congress and signed into law was 
establishment of the U.S. Disarmament 
Agency for world peace and security. 
This is the one single act of this session 
that may be remembered in the history 
books of future centuries. Passage of 
this act at the very time the Russians 
had resumed their nuclear tests has 
dramatized before the eyes of the world 
our sincere dedication to the cause of 


peace. 


‘Such an act does not imply any weak- 
ness. Our military budget proves the 
contrary. But rearmament efforts and 
disarmament studies are not incompat- 
ible. We must continue to prepare for 
the worst... We must no less vigorously 
continue to seek what has up to now 
been impossible.’ As one of my constitu- 
ents but it, “We must end the arms race 
before the arms race ends the human > 
race.” 

As a sponsor of this legislation for the 
past 2 years, I was especially gratified by 
its enactment. 

Of particular interest to my friends in 
the 10th District were the following 
measures: | 

MEADOWLANDS 

As I have sought for many years, an 
appropriation of $50,000 was approved to 
make a study of the meadowlands rede- 
velopment. | 

JET NOISES 
_ A resolution adopted by the House as 
an outgrowth to my own resolution 
directs a study of the problems created 
by use of jet aircraft to be conducted 
by the House Committee on Interstate 


bed > 
> 
| 


WOODROW WILSON MEMORIAL 


Although no legislative action was 
here necessary, the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization at long  Iast 
agreed to study the recommendation I 
have made and stressed for the past 2 
years—use of the proposed First Moun- 
tain. Tunnel for civil defense purposes. 

In brief, these are some of the high- 
lights of the work of the 87th Congress. 
There are other items I want to men- 


include in a revision of my remarks 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous: consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a speech entitled “In Unions There 


Is Strength,” which was carried in the = 


September 15 issue of Vital Speeches. 
thoughtful and thought-provoking 
speech was delivered to the Chicago Ro- 
tary Club No. 1 by Mr. Maurice R. 
Franks, the president of the National 
Labor-Management Foundation. 

Maury Franks is a fearless advocate 
of democratic trade unionism. He was 
diterally reared in the American trade 
union movement, and over three decades 
served in some highly responsible posi- 
tions in organized labor. 
is unwaveringly devoted to the trade 
union philosophies of men like Samuel 
4Gompers and Warren Stone, and it has 
been his mission in life for the past 20 
years to encourage a rebirth of true dem- 
ocratic spirit and practice in American 
organized labor. This speech is exem- 
plary of his courageous work. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ins Unions THere Is Strenctu—Too MucH 
I~ Fact, Must BE 


(By Man Maurice R. Pranks, president of the Na- 
tional Labor-Management Foundation, 


Chicago, Ill., and editor of Partners maga- 
zine, delivered before Chicago Rotary 
No. I, Chicago, Ill., August 8, 1961) 
I am grateful for this opportunity to come 
before my fellow Rotarians today to discuss 


Club 


Maury Pranks 
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@ subject of vital national importance and, — 
I believe, of deep and mutual concern. 

L am y grateful to our chairman 
for making clear in his introduction that I 
am a product of the labor movement.. For, 
indeed, ladies and gentlemen, I am just that. 
I spent better than a quarter of a century in 
the union labor movement. And what’s 
more, I believe as much today as I always 
have believed, in unionism as a highly valu- 
able economic institution. I believe that 
unions, where needed and when properly 
operated, have much to offer our progressive 
economic society. 

Furthermore, speaking frankly, as my 
mame suggests that I do, I am convinced 
that if it hadn’t been for the stupidity, the 
avariciousness, and the plain shortsighted- 
ness of the businessman himself, particularly 
the businessman of yesterday who didn’t 
give a damn about his workers’ welfare, who 
cared not in the least whether his workers 
ate or slept, who provided abominable work- 
ing conditions all around—that if it hadn’t 
been for him, there would have been no need 
for workers to band themselves together in 
order to obtain economic justice. But those 
are the facts of labor history—and those 
would be the facts of tomorrow’s develop- 
ment if we had no unions today. 


UNIONS, GOOD OR BAD 


So there is no longer a question in my 
mind—or in yours either, for that matter, of 
unions to be or not to be. The question to- 
day is, What kind of unions are we going to 
have? Good unions or bad unions? 

Now, I have acquired my personal philos- 
ophy of unionism from the true fathers of 
the American labor movement—from such 
men as Samuel Gompers, Daniel Willard and 
Warren Stone—from men who did not. be- 
lieve in and did not practice the kind of 
unionism we see about us today. These men 
taught me that labor and management are 
not natural-born enemies, that. they are in- 
deed fellow human beings, who are natural- 
born. friends and allies—partners, if you 
please—partners in a common cause—part- 


ners in production—partners in producing 


the most of the best for the least, for mutual 
benefit. The unions should be with us to 
emphasize this relationship and to heip real- 
ize its social and economic advantages. Good 
unions do so. 

But it is impossible to have good unions 
with bad leaders. And today, ladies and gen- 


tlemen, we have some pretty bad leaders— . 


some of the worst type our minds can imag- 
ine. We have among us a hierarchy of 
union leaders whose sense of social and 
economic responsibility is seriously lacking, 
and whose tremendous power and exercise of 
power accomplish far more evil than good. 
Such is the extent of the evil power they 


wield that, if allowed to go unchecked, it 


will not only wreck the labor movement 
which the world has grown to respect, but 
it will wreck our Nation to boot. 


THE DANGEROUS POWER OF LABOR LEADERS 


When you stop to consider the power of 
some of our greatest labor leaders today, 
the effect is frightening—as menacing as 
any hostile power abroad in the world. 
When a man like David McDonald, who 
heads the United Steelworkers Union, snaps 
his finger, down goes the steel industry and 
the vital production thereof—down goes the 
employment of almost every steelworker— 
down goes the American economy—down 
goes the very safety of the Nation itself. 

When a man like Walter Reuther winks 
his eye, down goes an auto industry and the 
employment of millions of workers, directly 
amd indirectly affected. When Jim Carey 
pulis the switch, down goes a vast segment 
of the electrical industry—to which our en- 


tire economy is tied and upon which much 


of our Nation’s overall defense development 
is dependent. When Joseph Curran calls the 
shot, shipping on our east coast comes to a 


be. 
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halt. And when Harry Bridges waves his 
flag, all west coast shipping stagnates. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this sort of thing 
exceeds all reasonable authority. But, even 
so, it does not match the authority acquired 
by the gentleman whose name I’ve saved for 
you. I refer to James Riddle Hoffa. 

That middle name of his certainly is ap- 
propriate. For, as a labor leader, this Hoffa 
is indeed a riddle to all of us who believe in 
good unionism. If that man ever cracks his 
whip, down will go everything. 

In unions there is strength—and should 
But it is men like Hoffa, and the other 
union leaders I have mentioned, whose con- 
duct supports the second part of my thesis— 
too much strength—excess strength that 
must be curbed, if we as a nation are to sur- 
vive and not be made ready for the burial 
job Nikita Khrushchev promised us. For 
unless the powers of such labor leaders are 
curbed, our free society will one day be 
struck dead and belong only to a bygone era. 


S. 2134 


Now, fellow Rotarians, this brings me to 
the precise reason for my coming here to 
talk to you today—to explain to you how 
this alarming excess of power wielded by the 
big bosses of the labor movement can he 
checked—and without sacrificing any of the 
principles of good unionism. . 

It was. my privilege early this year to work 
closely with Senator Kart E. Munor of South 
Dakota in the drafting of proposed legisla- 
tion which, if enacted, would markedly cut 
down the personal powers of the individual 
union autocrat and refer vital economic deci- 
sions to the o who alone have a right to 
make them—the members of a negotiating 
union themselves. This legislation, drawn 
up in the form of Senate bill 2134, would 
render it impossible for any strike to be 


. called at the snap of any union leader’s 


fingers, or at the crack of any union leader’s 
whip. 

This bill—and let me repeat its listing, so 
that the number will sink into your minds— 
S. 2134—was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Munptr on June 22 with the cospon- 
sorship of Democratic Senators JomnN L. 
of Arkansas, Srrom THURMOND, 
of South Carolina, and James O. EASTLAND, 
of Mississippi, and Republican Senators 
WALLACE F. BENNETT, Of Utah, ANDREW F. 
SCHOEPPEL, Of Kansas, and FRANCIS CASE, of 
South Dakota. And incidentally, it has the 
complete backing of Senator Barry Go.Lp- 
WATER. It is thus a bipartisan bill. And 
here is its preamble. 

“S. 2134 is a bill to strengthen democratic 
processes within labor organizations respect- 
ing the calling of strikes, to protect union 


members against unjustifiable pay losses 


from strikes, to protect employers from need- 
less production interruptions arising out of 
strikes contrary to the wishes of union 
members, to minimize industrial strife inter- 
fering with the flow of commerce, and to 
promote the growth of the Nation’s economy 
through reducing economic waste by pro- 
viding for an impartial secret strike vote.” 

Such is the purpose of this proposed legis- 
lation—this Senate bill 2134. It is to curb 
the autocratic power of a union’s leadership 
to singlehandedly shut down an industrial 
operation, large or small. It is to make a 
union leader and his negotiating committee 
the servants of a union membership, as they 
are intended to be, and not their finger- 
snapping masters, as our American free 
society never intended they should be. It is 
to support the highest offices of collective 
bargaining, the institution our early labor 
movement made every human sacrifice to 
achieve for the worker, and to sweep from 
the scene the disreputable spectacle of col- 
lective bludgeoning—bargaining, not in good 
faith, but with the cudgel of a phony strike 
threat. lying handy on the union side of the 
table. 


q ; and Foreign Commerce. I do not want 

the people living in the vicinity of New- 

hc ark Airport and the plane patterns about 

ie the airport to suffer as those on Long 

_ Public Law 364, signed recently is an 

; outgrowth of a resolution I introduced in 

if February, and is the first step to estab- 

4 lishment of a permanent memorial to our 

‘ distinguished and far-seeing President 5 
| from New Jersey. 

EAST-WEST TUNNEL 
| tion, both under the headings of finished 

4 and unfinished business. These I shall 

i which I shall insert in the bound copy 

r of the Recorp, and have printed and 

: distributed—at my own expense—to the 

| people I represent. 
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Senate bill 2134 would make good-faith 
bargaining bilateral and of obligation to both 
sides. It would enable the union to shape 
its final demands, and the employer to make 
his final offer, before any strike vote could 
be taken. And only when such a deadlock, 
if one occurs, has been reached, will the 
situation be referred to the employees to be 
affected for their decision by protected 
secret ballot. 

To clarify these proposals further, let me 
read to you Senator MuNDT’s own presenta- 
tion, in the course of the speech he delivered 
on the floor of the Senate on June 22, the 
day he introduced S. 2134: 

“Briefly (and I quote) our bill would op- 
erate in the following manner. Under exist- 
ing law, the duty to bargain collectively 
requires that any party desiring to modify or 
terminate an existing contract must serve 
written notice on the other party to the con- 
tract of the proposed modification or termi- 
nation 60 days prior to the expiration date 
of the existing agreement. Our bill provides 
that no strike ballot shall be taken during 
this 60-day period, but, that if a labor organ- 
ization desires to obtain authorization for a 
strike, a strike ballot shall be taken on the 
60th dayeor as soon thereafter as is prac- 
ticable. This procedure will allow approxi- 
mately 60 days of honest collective bargain- 
ing negotiations in an atmosphere entirely 
free of strike threats, since there will be no 
authorization on which to base the threat. 
Also, it is fairly certain that by the 60th day, 
the issues between the parties will be pretty 
clearly drawn, which means the employee 
will be able to make his decision on the 
basis of well-defined contentions and specific 
counterproposals.” 

Further quoting Senator Munpr’s remarks, 
“Any strike ballot taken on or after the 60th 
day will be supervised by a three-member 
election committee. One member will be 
selected by the union, one member will be 
“selected by the employer, and the third 


member will be selected by the union and > 


employer members. If they cannot agree on 
such third member, he will be selected by the 
Director of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. The bill requires the vot- 
ing to be by secret ballot, and the committee 
is directed to count and process the ballots 
in such way that the identity of the voter 


will be unknown to the election committee. 


and to all other persons. 

“Where appropriate, the strike ballot will 
be stated in terms which will reflect a choice, 
by the employee, between a strike and an ac- 
ceptance of the employer’s final offer in set- 
tlement as stated by him.” | 

Still quoting Senator Munor, “If in the 
balloting a majority of the affected employ- 
ees vote in favor of a strike, then the union 
representative has full legal authority to call 
a strike. He is, however, under no legal ob- 
ligation to call a strike immediately; and if 
he desires to negotiate further, the authori- 
zation granted by the balloting has a 60-day 
life. 

“If a majority of the affected employees 
vote to accept the employer’s final offer in 
settlement, the employer is then legally 
obliged by the requirements of ‘good faith 
bargaining’ to sign a contract incorporating 
the terms and conditions as stated by him 
in his final offer.” 


CONCLUSION 


Now, fellow Rotarians, you will recall that 
I said in my opening remarks that I was 
extremely grateful for this opportunity to 
discuss this problem with you. Well, that 
was no casual statement. I meant what I 
said. And for a very good reason. 

I believe that the Rotarians of this great 
city of Chicago—and, in fact, the Rotarians 
of the Nation as a whole—are in an ideal 
position to help promote the passage of the 
bill I have discussed from this platform. 
Most of Rotary’s members are employers, well 
geared to lend responsible influence to their 
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employees. If the Rotarians here today were 
to go forth from this meeting and as soon 
as possible explain the proposals contained 
in Senate bill 2134 to the people on their 
payrolls—as some businessmen throughout 
the Nation have already done and are doing— 
I believe that we would stand a very good 
chance of getting this bill enacted into law. 

Many businessmen I have come in con- 
tact with—and, I may say, quite a few of 
them are fellow Rotarians—are victims of 
the little bug whose bite fills them with 
timidity. They will wholeheartedly approve 
a worthwhile project but only behind closed 
doors. In public they are hesitant to men- 
tion it, to give it the boost that it needs. 
Then there are others who will not take 
time out to study important issues such as 
S. 2134 and they are what may be termed 
“rather naive.” 

But the time has come, please believe me, 
when the businessman—whether he be a 
Rotarian or not—must shake off his chronic 
timidity—which, if I may say so, is used 
here mostly as a polite term for lethargy. 
The time has come when every businessman 
owes it to himself and to our free society to 
stand up and be counted, to stand up in 
front of his employees and tell them what, 
in his opinion, they can do in their own 
behalf. 

Now your employees may not be able to 
stand up and be counted, if their particu- 
lar position is such as to make them too 
conspicuous. But Ill tell you one thing 
you can help them do, in this instance. 
You can encourage them to sit down and 
be counted. You can encourage them to 
sit down and write their Congressmen and 
Senators, telling their representatives in 
the Nation’s Capital that this is the kind 
of legislation they need and want. Be- 
cause, unless a groundswell of popular 
opinion—and especially of worker opinion— 
is generated and made to reach all of our 
Federal lawmakers; the bill we have been 
discussing just doesn’t have much of a 
chance of passage. 

I thank you. 


Congressional Reassessment of Federal 
Grants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the most important recommendations it 
has made to the Congress in its barely 2 
years of existence, the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations has 
proposed that Congress provide for man- 
datory review by its appropriate com- 
mittees of all Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams which may be enacted in the fu- 
ture at least once every 5 years. 


The purpose of the recommendation. 


is to provide a systematic means of insur- 
ing that outmoded grant programs are 
not unnecessarily perpetuated; that all 
such programs are regularly reviewed to 
determine whether they should be con- 
tinued, expanded, repealed or redirected 
to serve a better purpose; and that, by so 
doing, the integrity and usefulness of the 
grant-in-aid device will be protected. 
As a member of the Commission repre- 
senting the House, and as a Member of 
Congress interested in encouraging 
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greater efficiency in the operations of 
Government, I introduced legislation, in 
company with several of our colleagues 
from both sides of the aisle, to implement 
this Commission recommendation. Iam 
Pleased to report, Mr. Speaker, that 
hearings have been held by the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations 
and prospects are excellent for favorable 
action early next year. 

A major reason for the excellence of 
the bill’s prospects, I believe, is the fav- 
orable attention the legislation has at- 
tracted in recent weeks from responsible 
individuals and organizations across the 
country. For example, one of the finest 
weekly newspapers in the East, the 
Westfield (N.J.) Leader, has published a 
series of two editorials on this- subject 
this month. These editorials have made 
a valuable contribution to public aware- 
ness of this important but often neg- 
lected field. Because they point up in a 
particularly cogent way the issues which 
are involved, I include the two editorials 
from the September issues of the West- 
field Leader as a part of my remarks. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, the editorials follow: 

FEDERAL AID TOTEM POLE 


No matter how you figure it, New Jersey is 
low State on the Federal aid totem pole. 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, established by Congress, 
reports that where Federal grants-in-aid pro- 
vided nearly one-quarter to one-third of all 
State and local revenues in five States in 
1959, Federal grants amounted to less than 
614 percent of payments to governments in ~ 
New Jersey that year. This was the lowest 
percentage of Federal contribution to receipts . 
of any State. Median State was North Caro-. 
lina, which received 17 percent of its revenues 
from the Federal Government. Wyoming 
and Alaska each received nearly one-third 
(32.3 percent) of their revenues from Uncle 
Sam | 


This comes as no surprise to New Jersey. 
Computations made annually by the New 
Jersey Taxpayers Association have shown 
that the taxpayers in this State pay premium 
tax dollars for each dollar of “aid” received 
from the Federal Government. Last year the 
price in New Jersey stood at $2.14 for each 
dollar in Federal aid received—highest in the 
Nation. | 

The Federal Commission’s report traces the 
history of Federal aid to State and local gov- 
ernments and its tremendous growth. Such 
grants totaled less than a quarter billion 
dollars in 1932. They have multiplied more 
than 30 times, to a 1962 total Federal grant 
estimate of $71, billion. 

Consideration was given in the report to 
means of terminating or modifying and re- 
directing grants which have outlasted the 
purpose for which they were intended. Asa 
first step the study group advocated legis- 
lation subsequently introduced by several 
Members, including Congresswoman FL.Lor- 
ENCE Dwyer, Of New Jersey. This would pro- 
vide an automatic 5-year termination of au- 
thorization on future grants-in-aid pro- 
grams and subject them to congressional 
review to determine continued need. Tax- 
payer groups across the Nation have re- 
peatedly called for such a review of all Fed- 
eral aid programs. 


FEDERAL IT Grows 

What makes government costs—and your 
taxes—grow and grow? 

A classie example is cited by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
studying Federal grants-in-aid to State and 
local governments. 


> 
| 
‘ 
~ Pa 
‘ 


-. In @ report recommending periodic con- 

reassessment of Federal aid pro- 
grams, the Commissioh commented: “Once 
@ Federal grant begins, it hardly ever ends.” 
Substantiating this observation is the tre- 
mendous growth in Federal grants to State 
and local governments to initiate or expand 
programs in various fields. These expendi- 
tures have grown 30 times in three decades 
until they now total %7,450,479,000, the 
Commission’s report indicated. 

Special committee and even presidential 
recommendations to cease, taper off or 
otherwise modify a dozen or more major 
grant programs in the light of changing 
needs have met with little success in the 
past. 

. Among obstacles the Commission found 
that omce programs are established, officials 


programs were added but the old ones often 
‘were continued. 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


¢ Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish at 


this time to insert a statement which I 


of mine in the U.S. House of Representa- 
‘tives who are members of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

' Iam in full agreement with the state- 
ments contained in the following and it 
is my hope that the full congressional 


_ inquiry desired may be instituted: 


PORTUGUESE- AMERICAN 

; COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRs, 

: Boston, Mass., September 21, 1961. 
(Dear Concressman: A pamphlet was sent 
you with pictures illustrating incredible 
atrocities inflicted on Portuguese men, 
women, and children when terrorists from 


The invasion was spuriously represented 
as a nationalist uprising by native Angolans. 
There is evidence the invasion was planned, 
financed, and directed by Communists and 
Communist sympathizers. No less an au- 
thority than Lord Home, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, so indicated. 

Holden Roberto, terrorist leader, in an 
interview in the Paris newspaper Le Monde, 
issue of July 19, 1961, admitted the terror- 
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ists committed atrocities pictured in the 
pamphlet as part of cold, deliberate plan of 
operation. 

In view of this terrible statement and 
other alarming circumstances, I respectfully 
request full congressional inquiry into this 
matter, particularly the reasons for the sud- 
den change of U.S. policy toward Portugal, 
which now has our Government participat- 
ing at the United Nations in Soviet-Afro- 
Asian campaign against Portugal with re- 
gard to Angola. Our United Nations dele- 
gation actually voted to censure the Portu- 
guese for defending themselves against the 
tortures and butchery portrayed in pam- 
phiet. 

At the United Nations, our Government 
is supporting Soviet Russia and other ene- 
mies of West against Portugal, member of 
NATO and longtime friend of United States 
and West. | 

Portuguese-Americans, and many others, 
are bewildered over the change in position 
of our Government and think an explana- 
tion is due them and the public. 

MartTIn CAMACHO, 
Portuguese-American Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


The 87th Congress 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, in a 


long drawn out and argumentative Ist 
session, the 87th Congress disposed of 


an impressive amount of business. The 
- Jegislation enacted included 33 measures 


which are classed as major legislation, 
more of such legislation than has been 


enacted in the last half-dozen years 


combined. Much of it was highly con- 
troversial, requiring repeated adjust- 
ment and debate before it reached the 
final voting stage. Additional impor- 
tant proposals raised serious questions 
of constitutionality or of expediency, and 
after serious and protracted considera- 
tion were rejected for the time being. 
It was a hard session, and the final ef- 
fects of its accomplishments are not im- 
mediately evident in domestic and for- 
eign situations beset by unprecedented 
difficulties. The general public attitude 
seems to be a tendency to wait to see 
what happens. Criticism seems to be 
more or less perfunctory, and much of 
its sting is dulled both by rising indus- 
trial activity on the home scene and 
by preoccupation with increasing for- 
eign danger. Clearly, the Congress did 
not move as far and as rapidly as some 
of the progressives had hoped. On the 
other hand it did not plunge headlong 
into action which might upset prevailing 
practice and tradition. The mood of the 
country is essentially conservative, dis- 
inclined to experiment with speculative 
social projects involving radical depar- 
aures from the past. The Congress went 
along with that mood. We must await 
developments before we can pronounce 
judgment. 

The least controversial subject before 
Congress was military preparedness. A 
record peacetime military budget of more 
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than $47 billion received scarcely a dis- 
senting whisper, either from the Con- 
gress or from the Nation as a whole. 
The President got all he asked for, and 
more, to build up every arm of the service. 
Foreign economic aid got a more critical 
scrutiny. ‘There is a growing disposition 
to demand that such aid should at least 
be not prejudicial to national interests. 
Generous special aid for Latin America 
was voted, with needed precautions that 
such aid should be used to improve living 
conditions in the areas where it is to be 
applied. Two innovations in our deal- 
ings with foreign powers were put into 
law: the Peace Corps; a permanent dis- 
armament agency. Both represent ide- 
alistic approaches to the problem of 
promoting peace and well-being among 
all men. Only time can reveal their 
efficacy. 

On the home front, a vast array of 
domestic problems received careful con- 
sideration. One of the first acts of the 
new Congress was to pass a bill designed 
to aid depressed and underdeveloped 
areas. Understandably, the Congress 
cannot legislate new industries into 
being. They must be organized, fur- 
nished with capital, manned with a work- 
ing force possessed of the necessary 
Skills, and provided with a market in 
which their output can be absorbed. 
Again, time is required to determine the 
practical results of the measure passed 
by Congress. | 
A new farm bill designed to reduce 
agricultural surpluses without further 
detriment to the whole farming industry 
was passed. A regrettable consequence is 
an increase in the price of grain to those 
farmers who must buy feed for livestock. 
The problem of import quotas, particu- 
larly of residual oil and textiles, under 
the Reciprocal Trade Act received con- 
siderable argument, but no immediate 
solution. Veterans gained various addi- 
tional benefits, and the minimum wage 
was increased. Social security laws were 
further improved, with widened coverage. 
More money was made available for hos- 
pitals, airports, and a variety of public 
works. The water pollution program 
was expanded. Unemployment benefits 
were provided for a longer period, and 
aid was offered to the children of the 
unemployed. All these are of direct 
interest to West Virginians. 

In response to a long-felt need, 73 new 
Federal judgeships were authorized, 
which should speed up the work of the 
Federal courts. 

In the matter of taxes, the only pro- 
posal to receive favorable consideration 
was an increase in highway taxes to com- 
plete the interstate roads program. Pro- 
posals to permit more rapid writeoffs of 
industrial development investments were 
turned down; likewise, a proposal to 
raise postal charges to those who already 
pay the major costs of postal service. 

One leak through which American 
money flows to foreign countries was 
blocked by a substantial cut in duty-free 
allowance for returning tourists. 

This is a random sampling of the many 
domestic problems which were consid- 
ered, either favorably or unfavorably, by 
the 87th Congress. The second session 
of this Congress looms before us in a few 
short weeks. The interval should provide 
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‘ administering them and other supporters | 
Hy acquire a “sense of mission.” Usually they 
see need for expansion, rather than contrac- 
: 4 tion. Recipient States and local government 
ini are reluctant to take over full expense of 
‘i continuing programs established with Fed- 
Even efforts to redirect outmoded pro- | 
# grams to more urgent needs usually result | 
| in new programs and appropriations piled | 
on top of old, rather than their replace- ee | 
ht ment. As an example, the Commission cited 
a vocational aid programs, where, as urgent 
i . needs for skills changed over the years, new | 
ii ' Costs of the Federal grants are particu- ud | 
L by the New Jersey Taxpayers Association | 
} show that a dollar received in Federal aid | 
he costs taxpayers of New Jersey an average | 
| of $2.14. | 
4 
a EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or | 
| 
i have received from the Portuguese- 
| American Committee on Foreign Affairs 
a and which I desire to call to the personal | 
4 attention particularly of those colleagues 
| | 
| Congo invaded Angola, Portuguese West | 
q African province, in March 1961. 
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perspective from which to assess accom- 
plishments of the first session and sug- 
gest further action. 

Meanwhile, there are personal prob- 
lems whose solution may be aided by a 
voice from Washington. Every citizen 
has a right to expect from his Congress- 
man a sympathetic and active interest 
in these problems, whether their respec- 
tive views on national and general is- 
sues coincide or do not coincide. It is 
the purpose here to say with all the sin- 
cerity at my command that I shall be 
happy and honored to hear from you, be 
it a matter of promoting industrial and 
business activity, of employment, of vet- 
erans’ concerns; of social security regu- 
lations, or of any other of the many 
problems involving Federal Government 
participation. Further, your thinking 
on recent and pending legislation will be 
invaluable in helping me to appraise pub- 
lic opinion. May we all work construc- 
tively for the common good of this great 
country. In the long run, the common 
- good resides in the sum of all the many 
individual lives made better and freer and 
richer by the interaction of social forces. 
In the Western World, thank Heaven, 
the individual is important. 

The supreme challenge to all of us is 
to seek wisdom. Earthly wisdom is not 
enough. Only a divine wisdom is suffi- 
ciently farseeing to guide us through the 
universal turmoil of this perilous age. If 
we can lay aside our petty prejudices and 


self-seeking, and fix our faith firmly on > 


the goodness~and rightness of the God 
of all the earth, we may finally find a way 
through our difficulties to peace and hap- 
piness. May the meditations of our 
hearts and the work of our hands be 
found acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, 
our strength and our salvation. 


Analysis of Proxmire Votes on Federal 
Spending 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, all 
Members of the Senate are subject to 
criticism or approval on the basis of their 
position on spending and economy. 

Often it is helpful to hear a public offi- 
cial express his attitude on economy in 
government. But there is no substitute 
for the actual record. 

This year I am following my-policy in 
the Senate of reporting to the people of 
Wisconsin my vote on every appropria- 
tion bill that came before the U.S. Sen- 
ate in 1961. 7 

My votes on Senate amendments and 
passage of appropriations bills amounted 
to a net reduction of over $2.1 billion in 
the administration’s budget requests. 

I voted to cut defense spending by $101 
million—$525 million below the Senate 
figure. 

I voted to cut foreign aid spending by 
$727.9 million. 
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I voted to cut domestic spending by 
$1.2 billion. 
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A summary of my votes on appropria- 
tions follows: 


President’s 
budget request | Proxmire vote Remarks 
to the Senate 
DEFENSE 

Defens $46, 396, 945,000 | $46, 323,292,000 | The Senate Appropriations Committee recom- 

3 mended $46,848,292,000. I sponsored an amend- 
ment to cut $525,000,000 for B-52 and B-658 
manned bombers which the President had not 
requested and which the Secretary of Defense - 
repeatedly said we do not need. 

Military construction....| 1, 047, 568, 000 1, 020,146,750 | 

FOREIGN AID 

Mutual security --..------ 4, 993, 991, 000 4, 266, 091,000 | In addition to a $577,900,000 reduction voted 7 the 
Senate, I voted to reduce funds for military assist- 

600, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 by yor thorizatio this 

Inter-American pr ‘ I vo nst au za r program 

shi vii when it Senate in 1 and I voted 
against the conference — on Sa appropria- 
e tion bill in 1961 to protest this unnecessary spend- 
ing. I am not claiming any saving, however, 
since there was no mg wg oa to s against 
this bill when it passed the Senate year. 
DOMESTIC 
Agriculture - 6, 089, 244, 000 5, 967, 457, 500 
Commerce and general 666, 278, 000 , 493, 200 |} In addition to a $15,839,800 reduction voted by the 
government, te, an amendment to cut 
for the U.S. Travel Office by almost $1,000,000. 
District of Columbia 39, 753, 000 32, 753, 000 
(Federal payment), 

Independent offices _-_-...- 9, 174, 561, 000 9, 020, 681, 500 | In addition to a $75,791,500 reduction voted by the 
Senate, I nsored amendments to cut 7 items 
back to the administration’s requests, which 
would have saved $59,488,000. I also voted for 
amendments to eliminate a $12,000,000 subsidy 
for a commercial airplane and a 

: $6,900,000 subsidy service in New 
. York, Chicago, an 
Interior _- 782, 387, 000 823, 024, 850 
Labor-HE W 5, 004, 281, 081 4, 863, 518, 500 


The Senate bill was $157,098,919 over 
the President’s request. On 29 items the 
Senate was $297,861,500 above the Presi- 
dent. On other items they were $140,- 
762,581 below the President. The 
Proxmire amendment would have re- 
duced each of the 29 items to the level 


requested by President Kennedy, leav- 
ing the cuts made by the Senate on other 
administration requests intact. As a re- 
sult my amendment would have reduced 
the Senate bill by $297,861,500 and the 
President’s request by $140,762,581. 


President’s 
— request | Proxmire vote | . Remarks 
to 
| lative $136, 082, 802 $135, 432, 065 
Public works... 4, 000, 788, 000 3, 940, 926, 880 
£ 795, 891, 202 762, 038, 550 
7 -Post Office____- 5, 371, 801, 000 5, 327, 631, 000 
Supplemental, 1962__.... 1, 134, 639, 841 1, 068, 503, 903 
3d supplemental 1961 .... 5, 275, 213, 127 4, 637, 419, 970 
4th supplemental, 1961__- 88, 024, 000 47, 214, 000 


Proxmire reduction in Federal spending 


OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. )Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted I included in the 


- CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD my voting record 
for the 1st session of the 87th Congress: 


Rolicall No. 1: Call by States, January 3, 
1961; present. 


‘Def —$101, 074, 250 
F aid —727, 900, 000 
Deunestie. —1, 282, 849, 135 
Total — 2, 111, 823, 385 

ting Record of Congressman Rollcall No. 2: Election of of the 

Vo R of e | House of Representatives for the 87th Con- 
Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. gress. The nominees were Representatives 

Sam RA¥YBURN, Democrat, of Texas, and 


CHARLES A. HALLECK, Republican, of Indiana, 
An “R” on the chart represents a vote for 
RAYBURN, and an “H,”’ a vote for HALLECK, 
Us 258, (H) 170; January 3, 1961; MATHIAS, 


er No. 3: House Resolution 1, a res- 
olution barring George O. Chambers, Re- 
publican, the certified victor in Indiana’s 
Fifth District, or his opponent, J. Edward 
Roush, Democrat,. from taking the oath as 
Representative. The resolution was to refer 
the election results to the Committee on 
House Administration for investigation on 
motion to move the previous question “thus 
terminating debate,” January 3, 1961; yea, 
252; nay, 166. MarTitas, nay. 


> 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
= 
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Rolicall No. 4: Call of the House, Janu- 
ary 31, 1961; MatTuias, present. 

RMoelicall No. 5: House Resolution 127, a 
resolution providing that during the 87th 
Congress the Committee on Rules shall be 
composed of 15 members. On agreeing to 
resolution, January 31, 1961; MaruHias, yea. 

Rolicall No. 6: Call of the House, March 
1961; MATHIAS, present. 


exhausted their benefits from regular State 
unemployment programs. Passed 392-30, 
March 1, 1961; MaTutas, yea. 

Rolicall No. 8: House Besolution 167, a 


March 1, 1961; Marrras, 


yea. 

Po ne No. 8: HR. 6188. Third supple- 
appropriation bill for fiscal 1961. 
Woeiees: Democrat, of Rhode Island, amend- 
ment to provide an additional $29,990,000 
for payments to school districts in impacted 
areas (principally those with Federal instal- 
lations). Agreed to 339-62, March 7, 1961; 


, yea. 

Rollcall No. 10: Call of the House, March 
8, 1961; Marutas, present. 

Rolicall No. i1: Call in committee, March 
8, 1961; Maras, present. 

‘Rolicall No. 12: Call of the House, March 


- 9, 1961; present. 
Rollcall 


No. 18: H.R. 4510, Emergency Feed- 
Grains Program for 1961. On motion to 
send bill back to the Committee on Agri- 
culture for further consideration and to 
omit from the bill the granting of authority 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to sell Gov- 
ernment-owned corn and grain sorghums on 
the market at 17 percent below the price 
support price. Recommitial motion re- 
jected, 196-214, March 9, 1961; Marutas, 


14: BLR. 4510, Emergency Feed- 
Grains Program for 1961. Passage of the 
bill. Passed 209-202, March 9, 1961; Ma- 
THIAS, nay. 

Rolicall No. 15: Call of the House, March 
10, 1961; MaTutas, present. 

Rolicall No. 16: Call of the House, March 
15, 1961; MatTuHtas, present. 

Rolicall No. 17: H.R. 4510, Emergency Feed- 
Grains Program for 1961. Adoption of the 
conference report. Agreed to 231-185, 
March 21, 1961; MaTuras, nay. 


Rollcall No. 18: Call of the House, March 


21, 1961; MaTHtAs, present. 
Rolicall No. 19: H.R. 5463, extend the 
Sugar Act of 1948 through December 31, 


1962, and authorize the President to deny the 
‘Dominican Republic any quota bonus re- 


sulting from a cutback in the Cuban allot- 
ment. Passed under suspension of the rules 
(two-thirds majority required) 284~129; 


‘March 21, 1961 (276 yeas were necessary for 


passage); MaTHIAs, yea. 
Rolicall No. 20: H.R. 4806, Temporary Ex- 
U 


mit the States to extend unemployment in- 
surance payments for up to 13 weeks beyond 


- the regular payment period for workers who 


exhausted normal benefits during the reces- 
sion. Adoption of the conference report. 
Agreed to 363-31, March 22, 1961; MaTHIA4s, 


announced for. 


Rolicali No. 21: Call of the House, March 
23, 1961; Mattias, present. 
Rolicall No. 22: H.R. 5000, military con- 


- struction authorization bill for fiscal 1962. 


Amendment to strike an authorization of 
$3,812,000 for an Army Quartermaster re- 
search project in Natick, Mass., and substi- 
tute a section authorizing $10,000 for a study 
of the feasibility of keeping the project in 
Chicago. Agreed to 269-145. March 23, 


1961; Mattias, nay. 
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Rollcall No. 23: H.R. 5000, authorise ap- 
propriations of $804,573,000 in fiscal 1962 for 
military construction. Passage of the bill. 
Passed 412-0, March 23, 1961; Maruias, yea. 

Rolicall No. 24: Call in Committee, March 
23, 1961; present. 

Rolicall 


No. 25: Call in Committee, March 


23, 1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rollcall No. 26: Call of the House, March 
24, 1961; Marnias, present. 

Rolicall No. 27: H.R. 3935, Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961. Committee 
version, raising the minimum wage for 23.9 
million workers already covered from $1 an 
hour to $1.25 in two steps, and extending 
minimum wage and overtime coverage to 
4,311,000 additional workers. AyYERs, Re- 
publican, of Ohio; Kircuin, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, amendment substituting a 


mew text raising the minimum for the 23.9 


million covered workers to $1.15 an hour, 
and extending minimum wage coverage (at 
$1 an hour) but not overtime coverage” to 
1,300,000 additional workers. Agreed to 216— 
203, March 24, 1961; MaTHIAs, yea. 

Rolicall No. 28: H.R. 3935, Hresrann, Re- 
publican, of California, motion to recommit 
the bill. Rejected 196-224, March 24, 1961; 
MATHIAS, nay. 

Rolicall Ne. 29: H.R. 3935, passage of the 
bill as amended by Ayres and KIrTcHIN. 
Amended 341-78, March 24, 1961; Maruuas, 
yea. 

Rolicall No. 30: Call of the House, March 
28, 1961; MaTutas, present. 

Rolicall No. 31: Call of the House, March 
28, 1961; MaTHIAs, present. 

Rolicall No. 32: S. 1, an act to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain economi- 
cally distressed areas. On motion to recom- 
mit (WmNALL substitute) (failed), March 
29, 1961; MaTnias, nay. 

‘Rolicall No. 33: S. 1, an act to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and 
and underemployment in certain 
cally distressed areas. On passage, March 29, 
1961; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 34: Call of the House, April 11, 
1961; MaTuHtAs, present. 

1 No. 35: Call of the House, April 
13, 1961; MaTstas, present. 

Rolicall No. 36: Call of the House, April 
18, 1961; present. 

Rolicall No. 37: Call of the House, April 
19, 1961; MaTHIas, present. 

Rolicall No. 38: 8S. 912, an act to provide 
for the appointment of 10 new Federal cir- 
cuit court judgeships and 60 new district 
court judgeships, April 19, 1961, Yea, 337; 
nay, 76. MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 39: Call of the House, April 
20, 1961; MaTuIAs, present. 

Rolleall No. 40: H.R. 6027, social security 
amendments of 1961, increasing minimum 
benefits for retired workers, permitting men 
as well as women to retire at age 62 with 
reduced benefits, liberalizing eligibility re- 
quirements and providing an increased pay- 
roll tax. April 20, 1961; yea, 400; nay, 14; 
MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 41: Call of the House, April 
25, 1961; MaTutas, present. 7 

Rolicall No. 42: H.R. 6518, a bill to appro- 
priate $500 million for the Inter-American 
Social and Economic Cooperation Program 

Chilean Reconstruc- 


and $100 million for the 


tion and Rehabilitation Program for the fis- 
cal year ending Jume 30, 1961. April 25, 
1961; yea, 329; nay, 83. Marrs, yea. 

Rolicall No. 43: Call of the House, April 
26, 1961; Maras, present. 

Rolicall No. 44: S. 1, Area Redevelopment 
Act, authorizing $394 million in Federal 
loans and grants for redevelopment of eco- 
nomically industrial and rural 
areas. Adoption of the conference . 
April 26, 1961. Yea, — may, 193. 
MATHIAS, 


t unemployment 
economi-— 


October 17 


Rolicali No. 45: Call of the House. May 
3, 1961. Marunias, present. 

Rolicali No. 46: H.R. 3935, fair labor siand- 
ards amendment of 1961. Conference re- 
port, raising the minimum wage for 23.9 
million workers already covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards .Act to $1.25 an hour, 
reached in two steps over 2 years, and ex- 
tending minimum wage coverage (at $1.25 
an hour, reached after 4 years (and over- 
time coverage (with some exceptions) to 
about 3,624,000 additional workers, mainly 
in the retail trade. May 3, 1961. ‘Yea, 230; 


nay, 196. MATHIAS, nay. 


Rolicall No. 47: H.R. 6441, Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act Amendments of 1961, 
increasing the annual authorization for 
Federal grants to help communities con- 
struct sewage treatment plants from $50 
million ot $100 million and the overall limit 
from $500 million to $1 billion. Cramer, 
Republican of Florida, motion to recommit 
the bill with instructions that the Public 
Works Committee reduce the amount of the 
annual authorization to $75 million and the 
overall limit to $750 million and require 
that after June 30, 1964, grants in any one 
fiscal year exceeding the original $50 mil- 
lion allotments be matehed by the State. 


May 3, 1961; yea, 165; nay, 256; Maruzas, 


yea. 

Rolicall No. 48: H.R. 6441, Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act Amendments of 1961 
Passage of the bill May 3, 1961; yea, 308; 
nay, 110; yea. 

Rolicall No. 49: Call in Committee, May 4, 
1961; present. . 

Rollcall No. 50: Call in Committee, May 9, 
1961; MatTHras, present. 

Rolicall No. 51: Call in the House, May 10, 
1961; Marrtas, 

Rolicall No. 52: Call of the House, May 11, 
1961; Matias, present. 

Rolicall No. 53: H.R. 2010, extend for 2 
years, without change, the law permitting 
Mexicans to enter the United States for 
farmwork (Public Law 82-78). May 11, 1961; 
yea, 231; nay, 157. MaTrtas, nay. 

Rolicall No. 54: H.R. 6094, raise the ceiling 
on appropriations for salaries of members 
and employees of the Council of Economic 
Advisers from the current $345,000 annually 
to $2 million. Gross, of Iowa, 
motion to recommit the bill to the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee with instruc- 
tions to reduce the salary ceiling to $700,000. 
May 11, 1961; yea, 152; nay, 196; Maruias, 


yea. 

Rolicall No. 55: H.R. 6094, passage of the 
bill, May 81, 1961; yea, 209; nay, 137; 
MATHIAS, nay. 

Rolicall No. 56: Call of the House, May 15, 
1961; MaTHtas, present. 

Rollicall No. 57: Call of the House, May 16, 
1961; Mar#tas, present. 

Rolicall No. 58: House Resolution 284, a 
resolution providing for the consideration of 
H.R. 4614, a bill to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to take steps to encourage travel 


to the United States by residents of foreign 


countries, to establish an Office of Inter- 
national Travel and Tourism, and for other 


On agreeing to resolution, May 


purposes. 
16, 1961; yea, 241; nay, 70; Marrras, yea. 

Rolicall"No. 59: Call in Committee, May 16, 
1961; present. 

Rolicall No. 60: Call of the House, May 17, 
1961; Marmras, present. 

Rolicall No, 61: House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 226, concurrent resolutions expressing 
the sense of the Congress that such steps 
as may be necessary should be initiated in 
the Organization of American States to re- 
evaluate the roie of the Government of 
Cuba in inter-American affairs for the pur- 
pose of imposing sanctions under the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and for other purposes. On motion to sus- 


pend rules and passage, May 17, 1961; yea,_ 


404; nay, 2; MATHIAS, yea. 
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Rollicall No. 62: H.R. 4614, passage of the 
bill establishing an Office of International 
Travel and Tourism. The bill directs the 
Secretary of Commerce to take steps to en- 

courage travel to the United States by resi- 
dents of foreign countries. May 17, 1961; 
yea, 305; nay, 104; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 63: Call of the House, May 
24, 1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rollcall No. 64: S. 1852. Authorize ap- 


. propriations for procurement of aircraft, 


missiles, and naval ships in fiscal 1962. May 
24, 1961; yea, 402; nay, 0; MaTutas, yea. 
Rolicall No. 65: H.R. 1986. A bill to repeal 
the provisions of section 5 of the act of July 
28, 1916, as amended, relating to the fur- 
nishing of information to the Postmaster 
General by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission with respect to revenue received by 


railroads from express companies for the 
transportation of express matter. On mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions. May 25, 
1961; yea, 16; nay, 346; MATHIAS, nay. 

Rollcall No. 66: Call in committee, June 
1, 1961; MaTutas, present. 

Rolleall No. 67: H.R. 7371. Appropriate 
$751,300,050 for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the judiciary and related agen- 
cies in fiscal 1962. June 1, 1961; yea, 256; 
nay, 71; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rollcall No. 68: Call of the House, June 
6, 1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rolicall No. 69: Call in committee, June 
6, 1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rolicall No. 70: H.R. 7444, Agriculture De- 
partment appropriations for the fiscal 1962. 
Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, amendment 
to reduce the $250 million authorization for 
agricultural conservation program payments 
in calendar 1962 to $150 million, as proposed 
by the President. June 6, 1961; yea, 184; 
Nay, 196; MATHIAS, nay. 

Rolicall No. 71: H.R. 7444. Passage of the 


bill appropriating $5,948,466,000 for the Agri- 


culture Department and Commodity . Credit 
Corporation. June 6, 1961; yea, 320; nay, 65. 
MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 72: Call of the House, June 
7, 1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rolicall No. 73: Call of the House, June 
8, 1961; MaTHtas, present. | 

Rolicall No. 74: Call of the House, June 8, 
1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rolicall No. 75: H.R. 7446. A bill to pro- 
vide a 1-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates. On motion to recommit with in- 
structions to remove extension of excise tax 
on transportation from the bill. June 8, 
1961; yea, 189; nay, 196; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 76: H.R. 7446. A bill to pro- 
vide a 1-year extension of the existing cor- 
porate normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates. On passage. June 8, 1961; yea, 
295; nay, 88; MaTHras, yea. 

Rollicall No. 77: Call of the House, June 12, 
1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rollcall No. 78: H.R. 7053, a bill to provide 


for the admission of certain evidence in the“ 


courts of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. On motion to recommit, 
June 12, 1961; yea, 104; nay, 252; Marzzas, 


may. 
Rolicall No. 79: Call of the House, June 13, 


1961; MaTuras, present. 

Rollcall No. 80: Call of the House, June 14, 
1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rolicall No. 81: Call of the House, June 15, 
1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rollicall No. 82: H. Res. 3038. Resolution 


disapproving the President’s Reorganization 


Plan for the Federal Communications gon 
mission. June 15, 1961; yea, 323; nay, 77 
MATHIAS, yea. 

Rollcall No. 83: H. Res. 302. Resolution 
disapproving the President’s Reorganization 
Plan for the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. June 15, 1961; yea, 176; nay, 212; 
MATHIAS, yea. 

Rollcall No. 84: Call of the House, June 19, 
1961. MaTutas, present. 
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Rolleall No. 85: H.R. 6765, authorize U.S. 
acceptance of an amendment to the chapter 
of the International Finance Corporation, an 
affiliate of the World Bank, to permit the IFC 


to extend its investments in private com- 


panies in underdeveloped countries by ac- 
quiring capital stock. June 10, 1961; yea, 
329; nay, 18; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rollicall No. 86: H.R. 7712, fourth supple- 


mental appropriation bill for fiscal 1961, pro- 


viding $47,214,000 for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Treasury, and Defense, of 
which $32,204,000 in State Department funds 
was committed to pay the US. assessment 
for the U.N. action in the Congo. June 19, 
1961; yea, 292; nay, 63; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 87: Call of the House, June 20, 
1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rolicall No. 88: House Resolution 304. 
Resolution disapproving the Reorganization 
Plan for the Civil Aeronautics Board. June 
20, 1961; yea, 178; nay, 213; Matias, yea. 

Rolicall No. 89: House Resolution 305. 


Resolution disapproving the President’s Re-. 


organization Plan for the Federal Trade 
Commission. June 20, 1961; yea, 178; nay, 
221; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 90: Call of the House, June 
21, 1961; MATHIAS, present. | 

Rolicall No. 91: Call of the House, June 
21, 1961; MaTHIAS, present. 

Rolicall No. 92: Call in committee, June 
21, 1961; MaTutas, present. 

Rolicall No. 93: Call in committee, June 
21, 1961; MaTHIAs, present. 

Rolicall No. 94: Call of the House, June 
21, 1961;.-MaTutas, present. 

Rollcall No. 95: H.R. 6028, Housing Act of 
1961. Motion to instruct Currency Commit- 
tee to report out a substitute bill extending 
existing programs for 1 year, with a $1.1 bil- 
lion authorization. June 22, 1961; yea, 197; 
nay, 215; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 96: H.R. 6028, passage of the 
bill, authorizing $4.9 billion in housing pro- 
grams over 4 years. June 22, 1961; yea, 235; 
nay, 178; MATHIAS, nay. 

Rollcall No. 97: Call of the House, June 26, 
1961; MATHIaAs, present. 

Rollcall No. 98: Call of the House, June 
26, 1961. MATHIAS, present. 

Rolicall No. 99: H.R. 7677, increase the 
national debt limit ceiling for 1 year from 
its permanent $285 billion level to $298 bil- 
lion during fiscal 1962. June 26, 1961; yea, 
231; nay, 148; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 100: Call of ‘the House, June 
27, 1961; MatTuias, absent. 

Rolicall No. 101: Call in Committee, June 
27, 1961; MaTHIAs, present. 

Rolicall No. 102: Call in Committee, June 
27, 1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rollcall No. 103: Call in Committee, June 
28, 1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rollcall No. 104: H.R. 7851, defense ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1962. Amend- 
ment to delete a provision, submitted in the 
President’s defense budget, prohibiting price 
differentials in favor of economically de- 
pressed areas. June 28, 1961; yea, 173; nay, 
239; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 105: H.R. 7851, a bill making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, and for other purposes. On passage. 
June 28, 1961; yea, 412; nay, 0; MATHIAs, 


yea. 

Rolicall No. 106: S. 1922, Housing Act of 
1961, authorizing $4.88 billion in housing 
programs over 4 years. Conference report 
agreed to by House. June 28, 1961; yea, 229; 
nay, 176; MATHIAS, nay. 

Rollcall No. 107: House Resolution 354, a 
resolution to provide for a flag for the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. June 
29, 1961; yea, 108; nay, 270; MaTHtas, yea. 

Rolicall No. 108: House Joint Resolution 
225, a joint resolution to grant the consent 


of Congress to the Delaware River Basin | 


Compact and to enter into such compact on 
behalf of the United States, and for related 


A8355 


purposes. June 29, 1961; yea, 92; nay, 257; 
MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 109: H.R. 187, establish uni- 
form procedures for Federal court review of 
alien deportation and exclusion orders is- 
sued by the Justice Department. Passed 
under suspension of the rules (two-thirds 
majority required). July 10, 1961; yea, 304; 
nay, 59; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No, 110: S. 857, a bill to provide for 
the establishment of Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore. July 10, 1961; yea, 278; nay, 82; 
MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 111: Call of the House, July 
13, 1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rolicall No. 112: House Joint Resolution 
435, a joint resolution to provide for recog- 
nition of the centennial of the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture and — 
for other purposes. July 17, 1961; yea, 367; 
nay, 12; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rollcall No. 113: H.R. 2555, a bill to provide 
for allotment and advancement of pay with 
respect to civilian employees of the United 
States in cases of emergency evacuations in 
oversea areas, and for other purposes. July 
17, 1961; yea, 285; nay, 87; MaTuHtas, yea. 

Rollicall No, 114: Call of the House, July 19, 
1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rolicall No. 115: Call in Committee, ‘July 
19, 1961; MaTuHtas, present. 

Rolicall No. 116: H.R. 6874, authorize fiscal 
1962 appropriation of $1,784,300,000 for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. Adoption of the conference report. 
July 20, 1961; yea, 254; nay, 59; MaTHIas, 


yea. 
Rollcall No. 117: House Resolution 328, 
resolution disapproving the President’s re- 
organization plan for the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. July 20, 1961; yea, 231; nay, 


179; MAaTHIAs, yea. 


Rolicall No. 118: House Resolution 336, res- 
olution disapproving the President’s reorgan- 
ization plan for the Federal Maritime Board 
and the Maritime Board and the Maritime 
Administration. Gross, Republican, of Iowa, 
motion to discharge House Resolution 336 
from the Government Operations Commit- 
tee. July 20, 1961; yea, 231; nay, 179; Ma- 
THIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 119: H.R. 8302, a bill making 
appropriations for military construction for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962, and for other pur- 
poses. On YATEs’ amendment. (Quarter- 
master Research and Engineering Center, 
Natick, Mass.) July 25, 1961; yea, 241; 
nay, 170; MATHIAs, nay. 

Rolicall No. 120: H.R. 8302, appropriate for 
fiscal 1962, $883,359,000 for construction at 
military installations in the United States 
and abroad. July 25, 1961; yea, 409; nay, 0; 
MATHIAS, yea. 

Rollcall No. 121: Call of the House, July 26, 
1961; MaTHIAs, present. 

Rolicall No. 122: Call of the House, July 27, 
1961; MaTuHtAs, present. 

Rollcall No. 123: Call of the House, July 31, 
1961; MaTHIAs, present. 

Rollicall No. 124: Senate Joint Resolution 
120, give the President discretionary author- 
ity to call up to 250,000 members of the Ready 
Reserves and extend for 12 months the tours 
of duty of persons currently on active duty 
with the Armed Forces, for the purpose of 
meeting a possible crisis in Berlin or else- 
where. July 31, 1961; yea, 403; nay, 2; Ma- 
THIAS, yea 

Rollicall No. 125: Call of the House, August 


1, 1961; MaTHIAs, present. 


Rollcall No. 126: Call of the House. August - 
2, 1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rollicall No. 127: S. 2311, authorize $958,- 
570,000 additional appropriations for aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels to meet a possible 
crisis in Berlin or elsewhere. August 2, 1961; 
yea, 460; nay, 0; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rollcall No. 128: H.R. 30, a bill granting 
the consent and approval of Congress to the 
Northeastern Water and Related Land Re- 
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prove and protect farm prices and farm in- 
come, to increase farmer participation in the 
development of farm programs, to adjust 
supplies of agricultural commodities in line 
with requirements therefor, to improve dis- 
tribution and d exports of agricultural 
‘ commodities to liberalize and extend farm 
credit services, to protect the interest of 
consumers, and for other purposes. August 
3, 1961; yea, 224; may, 170; MarHias, nay. 

Rolicall No. 131: Call in Committee, Au- 
gust 3, 1961; MaTmias, present. 

Rolicall No. 132: H.R.7856. A bill to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amend- 
ed, for the purpose of facilitating the prompt 
and orderly conduct of the business of the 
Federal Communications Commission. Au- 
gust 3, 1961; yea, 198; nay, 151; MATHIAs, yea. 

Rolicall No. 182: H.R. 7856, a bill to amend 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize the 
Secretary of a military department to sell 

and services to the owner of an air- 
craft or his agent in am emergency, or when 
in the best interests of the United States, 
and for other purposes. August 7, 1961; yea, 


resolution taking H.R. 7576 from the Speak- 
er’s table and agreeing to a conference. On 
motion that motion to instruct conferees to 
be laid on table. August 6, 1961; yea, 164; 
may, 235; MaTmias, nay. 

Rolicall No. 136: House Resolution 404, a 
resolution taking H.R. 7576 from the Speak- 
er’s table and agreeing to a conference. On 
Van Zandt motion instruct conferees on H.R. 
7576 mot to agree to Senate amendment. 
($95 million, Hanford, Wash., electric energy 
August 8, 1961; yea, 


gust 8, 1961; Marutas, present. 

Rolicall No. 135: H.R. 8033. Reorganize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
permit delegation to employee boards of ICC 
review authority in adjudicative cases. Au- 
gust 8, 1961. Yea, 212; nay, 174; Marztias, 


yea. 

Rolicall No. 139: Call of the House. August 
9,2961. Marwias, present. 

Rolicall No. 140: House Resolution 406. A 
resolution providing for the consideration 
of H.R. 6882, a bill to provide for one addi- 
tional Assistant rent of Labor in the 
De of Labor. agreeing to reso- 
lution. August 9, 1961. ee 369; nay, 16. 
MaTHIas, yea. 

Rolicall No. 141: Call of the House. Au- 
gust 9, 1961. present. 

Rolicall No. 142: H.R. 6302. Transfer own- 
ership and administration of Freedmen’s 
Hospital, D.C., from the Federal Govern- 
ment to Howard University and authorize 
appropriations for construction of a teach- 
ing hospital to replace the old Freedmen’s 
Hospital plant. August 9, 1961. Yea, 321; 
nay,6l. MarTsias, yea. 

Rolicall No. 143: Call of the House. Au- 
gust 10, 1961. Marnias, present. 

Rolicall No. 144: H.R. 7851, Defense appro- 
priation bill for fiscal 1962, appropriating 
$46,662.556,000 for the Armed Forces and 
civil defense. Adoption of the ees 
report. August 10, 1961; yea, 383; may, 0 
MATHIAS, yea. 


Rolicall No. 145: Call in Committee, Au- 


gust 10, 1961; Matutas, present. 

Rolicall No. 146: Call of the House, August 
14, 1961; Maras, present. 

Rolicall No. 147: Call of the House, August 
14, 1961; Marnias, present. 


Rolicall No. 148: Call of the House, August 
14, 1961; Maras, present. 
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Rolicall No. 149: Call in Committee, Au- 


gust 14, 1961; Matus, t 

‘Rolicall No. 150: Call of the House, August 
15, 1961; MatTutas, t. 

Rolicall No. 151 


gust 15, 1961; Matias, prese 

Rolicall No. 152: Call in I in Committee, Au- 
gust 15, 1961; Marutas, present. 

Rolicall No. 153: Call of the House, August 
16, 1961; Marrtas, present. 

Rolicall No. 154: Cail in Committee, Au- 
gust 16, 1961; MaTutas, present. 

Rolicall No. 155: Call of the House, August 
17, 1961; Marstas, present. 

Rolicall No. 156: Call of the House, August 
18, 1961; MaTuuas, present. 

Rolicall No. 157: H.R. 8400, a bill to pro- 
mote the foreign policy, security, and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States by assisting 
peoples of the world in their efforts toward 
economic and social development and inter- 
nal and external security, and for other pur- 
poses. ° On passage August 18, 1961; yea, 287; 
may, 140; Marrtias, yea. 

Rolicall No. 158: Call of the House, August 
21, 1961; MaTuras, present. 

Rolicall No. 159: Call of the House, August 
21, 1961; MaATHIAs, t. 

Rollcall No. 160: H.R. 8384, amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 to make airplane 
hi a Federal offense punishable by 
imprisonment or death and to provide penal- 
ties under Federal iaw for other crimes com- 
mitted in commercial aircraft. August 21, 
1961; yea, 374; may, 5; MaTHIAs, vea. 

Rolicall No. 161: Call of the House, Au- 
gust 21, 1961; MarHias, present. 

Rolicall No. 162: Call of the House, Au- 
gust 22, 1961; MarTmtas, present. 

Rolicall No. 163: Call of the House, August 
22, 1961; Marnias, present. 

Rolicall No. 164: H.R. 7763, a bill to pro- 
vide for the participation of the 
United States in the New York World's Pair, 
to be held at New York City in 1964 and 
1965, and for other purposes. On motion to 
suspend rules and pass. August 22, 1961; 
yea, 353; nay, 42; MaTrtas, yea. 

Rolicall No. 165: Call of the House, August 
23, 1961; MATHIAS, present. | 

Rolicall No. 166: Call of the House, August 
24, 1961; MaTHts, present. 

Rolicall No. 167: HR. 84, a bill to stabi- 
lize the mining of lead and zinc by small 
domestic producers on public, Indian, and 
other lands, and for other purposes. August 
24, 1961; yea, 196; may, 172; MaTutas, nay. 

Rolicall No. 168: Call in committee, August 
24, 1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rolicall No. 169: HR. 8181, a bill to au- 


thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 


struct a National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium in the District of Columbia and 
for oceanographic research. The question is 
om engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. August 28, 1961; yea, 223; may, 120; 
MaTHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 170: H.R. 8181, a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 


struct a National Fisheries Center and > 


Aquarium in the District of Columbia and 
for oceanographic research. August 28, 1961; 
yea, 208; nay, 135; MaTHIAs, yea. 

Rolicall No. 171: H.R. 7176, a bill to pro- 
vide for a national hog cholera eradication 
program. August 28, 1961; yea, 337; nay, 3; 
MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 172: Call of the House, August 
29, 1961; present. 


Rolicall No. 173: H.R. 8773, a-bill to amend 


section 265 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952, as amended (50 USC. 1016), relat- 
ing to lump sum readjustment payments for 
members of the Reserve components who 
are involuntarily released from active duty, 
and for other purposes. August 29, 1961; 
yea, 394; may, 0; Marmzas, yea. 

Rollcall No. 174: Call of the House, August 
29, 1961; MarHras, present. 

Rolicall No. 175: H.R. 6242, a bill to amend 
section 508 of Title 28, United States Code, 
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relating to attorneys’ salaries. August 29, 
1961; yea, 172; nay, 223; MaTHIAS, nay. 

Rolicall No. 176: Call of the House, August 
30, 1961; Martas, present. 

Rollcall No. 177: H.R. 8890, on question to 
consider under Calendar Wednesday pro- 
cedure, a bill to amend Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress, 50 as 
to extend their expired provisions for an 
additional year and to authorize payments 
under Public Law 815 for school construc- 
tion in school districts with severe class- 
room shortages, to etxend for 1 year the 
student loan program of title II of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, and 
for other purposes. August 30, 1961; yea, 
170; nay, 242; MATHIAS, nay. 

Rolicall No. 178: Call in Committee, Au- 
gust 30, 1961; Maruias, present. 

Rolicall No, 179: H.R. 8028, authorize $10 
million annually for 3 years for conducting 
pilot projects and training personnel for con- 
trolling juvenile delinquency. Grirrin, Re- 
publican, of Michigan, amendment to limit 
all pilot demonstration projects to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. August 30, 1961; yea, 
187; nay, 217; MATHIAS, may. 

Rolicall No. 180: Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 34,. resolution stating the sense of 
Congress as opposed to the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations and 
te US. recognition of Communist China. 
August 31, 1961; yea, 395; may, 0; Marrzas, 


yea. 
Rolicail No. 181: S. 1983, Foreign Assist- 


vance Act of 1961, conference report, author- 


izing $4,253,500,000 in fiscal 1962 for foreign 
aid and $1.5 billion in each of the following 
4 years for development loans. August 31, 
1961; yea, 260; nay, 132; MaTHias, yea. — 

Rolicall No. 182: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 5, 1961; Maruzas, present. 

Rolicall No. 183: Call in committee, Sep- 
tember 5, 1961; Marutas, present. 

Rolicall No. 184: H.R. 9033, Assist - 
ance Appropriation Act of 1961. Passman, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, amendment as 
amended by Forp, Republican, of Michigan, 
increasing the military aid appropriation 
from $1.3 billion to $1.4 billion in fiscal 1962. 
(The Passman amendment would have in- 
creased the military aid appropriation for 
fiscal 1962 from $1.3 billion to $1.475 billion.) 
September 5, 1961; yea, 243; am. 151; 
MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 185: H.R. 9033, Foreign Assist- 
ance Appropriation Act of 1961. Passage of 
the bill. September 5, 1961; yea, 270; nay, 
123; MaTHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 186: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 6, 1961; MarTutas, present. 

Rolicall No. 187: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 6, 1961; Mattias, present. 

Rolicall No. 188: H.R. 9000, 2-year exten- 
sion of Federal aid to schools in federally 
impacted areas and of the National Defense 
Education Act. Passed under suspension of 
the rules (two-thirds majority required). 
September 6, 1961; yea, 378; may, 32; 
MATHIAS, yea. 

Rollcal! No. 189: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 6, 1961; Marutas, present. 

Rolicall No. 190: H.R. 8723, amend the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
of 1958 to provide for its more effective en- 
forcement. Powr.., Democrat, of New York, 
motion to pass the bill under suspension of 
the rules (two-thirds majority required). 
September 6, 1961; yan, 245; wm. 161; 
MarTHIAs, yea. 

Rolicall No. 191: H.R. 8666. A bill to pro- 
vide for the improvement and strengthening 
of the international relations of the United 
States by promoting better mutual under- 
standing among the peoples of the world 
through educational and cultural exchanges. 
September 6, 1961. Yea, 329; nay, 66; 
MATHI4ss, yea. 

Rolicall No. 192: Call of the Housc, Sep- 
tember 6, 1961; MaTutas, present. 


1 sources Compact. August 2, 1961! : 

Rolicall No. 129: Call of the House, August 

8, 1961; present. 

Rolicall No. 130: S. 1648, an act to im- 
i Rolicall No. 134: Call of the House, Au- 

| gust 8, 1961; Marnias, present. 

| 

| | 
1 Rolicall No. 137: Call in Committee, Au- | 
| 
3 | 
! 


1961 


Rolicall No. 193: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 11, 1961; MaTuHrAs, absent. 

Rolicall No. 194: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 12, 1961; MATHIAs, present. 

_ Rolicall No. 195: Call in Committee, Sep- 
tember 12, 1961; MaTutas, present. 

Rolicall No. 196: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 13, 1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rolleall No. 197: H.R. 8302, military con- 
struction appropriation bill. SHEPPARD, 
Democrat, of California, motion to disagree 
to a Senate amendment denying $3,812,000 
for transferring the Army’s Food and Con- 
tainer Institute from Chicago, Ill., to Natick, 
Mass., September 13, 1961; yea, 212; nay, 
185; MATHIAS, nay. 

Rolicall No. 198: H.R. 7371, appropriation 
bill for the State and Justice Departments, 
Rooney, Democrat, of New York, motion to 
agree to a Senate amendment extending the 
Civil Rights Commission for 2 years, Sep- 
tember 13, 1961; yea, 300; nay, 106; MATHIAs, 


ea. 
: Rollcall No. 199: H.R. 9076, public works 
appropriation bill for fiscal 1962. JENSEN, 
Republican, of Iowa, motion to recommit the 
bill to the Appropriations Committee with 
instructions to reduce by $4,225,000 the ap- 
propriation for construction of transmission 
lines in connection with the upper Colorado 
River Basin project and prohibit construc- 
tion by the Federal Government of grid lines 
interconnecting the three major hydroelec- 
tric powerplants in the project. September 
13, 1961; yea, 182; nay, 225; MaTHIAs, yea. 

Rolicall No. 200: H.R. 9076, passage of the 
bill, September 13, 1961; yea, 378; nay, 31; 
MATHIAS, yea. 


Rollcall No. 201: Call of the House, Septem- 


ber 13, 1961; MATHIAS, present. 

Rollicall No. 202: H.R. 7576, authorize $328,- 
440,000 for construction by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Adoption of the con- 
ference report, which authorized $58 million 
to add electric generating facilities to a 
plutonium production reactor at Hanford, 
Wash., September 13, 1961; yea, 156; nay, 
252; MATHIAS, nay. 

Rolicall No. 203: H.R. 8102, extend the Fed- 
eral Airport Act. Harris, Democrat, of Ar- 
kansas, motion to amend the Senate version 
of the bill by limiting extension of the act 
to 3 years, and authorized appropriations, 
without contract authority, to $225 million, 
September 13, 1961; yea, 398; nay, 4; MATHIAS, 

ea. 
. Rolicall No. 204: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 14, 1961; MatTuras, present. 

Rolicall No. 205: H.R. 7500, a bill to pro- 
vide for a Peace Corps to help the peoples of 
interested ¢ountries and areas in meeting 
their needs for skilled manpower, on pas- 
sage, September 14, 1961; yea, 288; nay, 97; 
MATHIAS, yea. 

Rollcall No. 206: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 15, 1961; MaTuias, present. 

Rolicall No. 207: House Resolution 455, 
resolution to send H.R. 2010, extending the 
Mexican farm labor program for 2 years, to 
conference. September 15, 1961; yea, 243; 
nay, 135; MATHIAS, nay. : 

Rollcall No. 208: House Resolution 464, 
rejection of closed rule prohibiting amend- 
ments from being offered to a bill raising 
postal rates (H.R. 7927) Sisk, Democrat, of 
California, motion that, in effect, would as- 
sure consideration of the bill under the 
closed rule. September 15, 1961; yea, 142; 
Nay, 222; MATHIAS, nay. 

Rolicall No. 209: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 16, 1961; MaTHIAs, present. 

Rolicall No. 210: S, 2393. Two-year ex- 
tension of Federal aid to schools in im- 
pacted areas and of the National Defense 
Education Act. Passed under suspension of 
the rules (two-thirds majority required). 
September 18, 1961; yea, 342; nay, 18; 
MATHIAS, yea. 


Rolicall No. 211: S. 1459. Increase the 


amounts of longevity step pay increases for 


1961; yea, 229; nay, 71; MATHIAS, 
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_ postal workers and make the workers eligible 


after shorter service. September 18, 1961; 
yea, 362; nay, 4; MaTHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 212: H.R. 5751, publicize the 
dissemination of Communist propaganda 
through the mails, September 18, 1961; yea, 
369; nay, 2; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rollcall No. 213: H.R. 8914, permit farmers 
in the summer fallow area (western Kansas 
and nearby areas) to plant a barley cover 
crop on land prepared for wheat before the 
acreage control program for 1962 took effect. 
PoaGE, Democrat, of Texas, motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (two-thirds 
majority required). September 18, 1961; 
yea, 213; nay, 151; MATHIAS, nay. 

Rolicall No. 214: H.R. 7377, amend the 
Classification Act of 1949 to increase the 
number of “supergrade” positions under 
Civil Service. September 18, 1961; yea, 305; 
nay, 53; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 215: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 19, 1961; Marurias, present. 

Rolicall No. 216: H.R. 9118, a bill to es- 
tablish a U.S. Arms Control Agency. On 
passage, September 19, 1961; yea, 290; nay, 
54; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rollcall No. 217: Call of the House, Sep- 
teniber 20, 1961; MaTuias, present. 

Rolicall No, 218: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 20, 1961; Maruras, present. 

Rolicall No. 219: H.R, 7500, a bill to pro- 
vide for a Peace Corps to help the peoples 
of interested countries and areas in meeting 
their needs for skilled manpower. Confer- 
ence report on adoption, September 21, 1961; 
yeas, 253; nays, 79; MATHIAS, yea. 

Rollcall No. 220: H.R. 5628, a bill to pro- 
vide for a study and ingestigation of the 
desirability and feasibility of establishing 
and maintaining a National Tropical Botanic 
Garden. On motion to suspend rules and 
passed, September 21, 1961; yea, 215; nay, 
125; MATHIAS, nay. 

Rolicall No. 221: H.R. 4172, a bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts to assist in the 
growth and development of the fine arts in 
the Nation’s Capital and elsewhere in the 
United States. On motion to suspend rules 
and pass, (two-thirds majority required). 
September 21, 1961; yea, 166; nay, 173; 


Rolicall No. 222: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 22, 1961; Marztas, present. 

Rolicall No. 223: H.R. 258, a bill to amend 
the District of Columbia Sales Tax Act to 
increase the rate of tax imposed on certain 
gross receipts, to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act 
of 1942 to transfer certain parking fees and 
other moneys to the highway fund, and for 
other purposes. Conference report, on adop- 
tion, September 22, 1961; yea, 142; nay, 159; 
MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 224: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 23, 1961; MarTnras, present. 

Rolicall No. 225: H.R. 7377, a bill to in- 
crease the limitation on the number of po- 
sitions which may be placed in the top 


‘MATHIAS, yea. 


_ grades of the Classification Act of 1949, as 


amended, and on the number of research 
and development positions of scientists and 
engineers for which special rates of pay are 
authorized; to fix the compensation of hear- 
ing examiners; and for other purposes. Con- 
ference report, on adoption. September 23, 
yea. 
Rolicall No. 226: H.R. 9118, a bill to estab- 
lish a U.S. Arms Control Agency, Con- 
ference report, on adoption. September 23, 
1961; yea, 253; nay, 50; MATHIAS, yea. 
Rolicall No. 227: Call of the House, Sep- 
tember 26, 1961; MatTurtas, present. 
Rolicall No. 228: Call of the House. Sep- 
tember 26, 1961. MatTntas, present. 
Rollicall No. 229: H.R. 258, a bill to amend 
the District of Columbia Sales Tax Act to 
increase the rate of tax imposed on certain 
gross receipts, to amend the District of 
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Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942 to transfer certain parking fees 
and other moneys to the highway fund, and 
for other purposes. Conference report, on 
adoption. September 26, 1961; yea, 97; nay, 
173. MATHIAS, yea. 

Rolicall No. 230: H.R. 9033, a bill mak- 
ing appropriations for Foreign Assistance 
and related agencies for the fiscal year end- | 
ing June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 
Conference report, on adoption. September 
26, 1961; yea, 192; nay, 81; MaTutas, yea. 

Rolicall No. 231: H.R. 9033, a bill making 
appropriations for foreign assistance and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. Con- 
ference report, on motion to recede and con- 
cur in Senate Amendment No. 27 with an 
amendment. September 26, 1961; yea, 152; 
nay, 119; MATHIAS, nay. 


Equal Rights Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Recorp a copy of the conference 
committee report on House Resolution 
62, passed by the 1961 Pennsylvania Gen- 
eral Assembly: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE ON 
HoOvsE RESOLUTION 62 


To the Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives: 
We, the undersigned, committee of con- 
ference on the part of the senate and house 
of representatives for the purpose of con- | 
sidering House Resolution 62, resolving (the 
senate concurring): That the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania hereby memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to adopt the equal rights 
for women amendment, respectfully submit 
the following bill as our report: 
WILLIAM J. LANE, 
PETER J. CAMIEL, 
CLARENCE D. BELL, 
Committee on the Part of the Senate. 
MARION L.. MUNLEY, 
KATHRYN GRAHAM PASHLEY, 
ELISABETH S. WYND, 
Committee on the Part of the House — 
of Representatives. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 24, 1961. 
Whereas there has been introduced in the 
87th Congress on January 3, 1961, the equal 
rights for women amendment, which has 
been referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary; and i 
Whereas this amendment reads as follows: 
“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex”: There- 
fore be it 
Resolved (the senate concurring), That 
the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania hereby memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to adopt the 
equal rights for women amendment; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the presiding officers of each 
House of the Congress of the United States 
and to each Member of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives from the State of 
Pennsylvania in the Congress of the United 
States. 


| OF 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘We certify that this bill has passed the 
house of representatives and the senate. 


Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Speaker, House of Representatives. 
President pro tempore, Senate. 
Approved the —— day of A.D. 
1961. | 
Governor. 


Chairman Heller Predicts Booming Econ- 
omy but No Balanced Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished and very able Chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers delivered a highly significant 
speech before the American Life Con- 
vention in Chicago. 

In the course of the speech Chairman 
Heller recognized our continuing unem- 
ployment dilemma, but pointed out that 
in spite of that “we have gained mightily 
since February and cut a $50 billion gap 
between actual and potential output by 
more than $10 billion.” 

Heller goes on to predict that another 
$20 billion or so of pickup in the econ 
omy and diminution of the gap can be 
expected in the next 6 to 9 months. 
He feels that the economy may be 
growing fast enough to begin to solve 
some of the nag unemployment 
problem that is unquestionably the most 
serious economic problem facing us. 

Chairman Heller deals confidently 
with inflation—indicating that in the 
months ahead there will be little or no 
excessive demand pressure—or deficit 
pressured inflation—on prices. 

_ He foresees some danger beginning in 
the last half of 1962 of a wage-cost-push 
inflation. He puts it this way: 

We will be approaching, but will not yet 
have reached, full potential operations. The 
American economy cannot grow at 10 per- 
cent per year forever. That pace will abate. 
The cyclical productivity gain will be ex- 
hausted and the slower long-run pace of 
soning growth will take over. A slower 

of expansion may cause some margins 
to telat The euphoria of the recent past 
May cause some wages and other costs to 
rise. Prices may respond. The start of an 
inflationary creep will then be a real possi- 


bility. It is the ph of all of us to avoid it. 


On budget policy Heller’s speech marks 
a sharp and extremely important depar- 
ture. Heller shifts the discussion from 
the conventional budget which has con- 
cerned the Congress and 99 percent of 
the American people in previous con- 
siderations of Government policy to the 
income-and-product budget, that re- 
fiects all Government transactions. 
Heller contends that this latter-type 
budget will be in balance in late 1962. 
He is ominously silent on the balance of 
the conventional budget. 
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On this note he seems to slide off the 
hook on the obvious inconsistency in- 
volved in an unbalanced conventional 
budget in fiscal 1963 combined with an 
expansive—perhaps even a boem phase 
in the economy. 

Mr. Heller does not answer the ques- 
tion raised by the President at his recent 
press conference when President Ken- 
nedy backed away from his previous 
budget strictly in balance position in the 
coming fiscal year. 

The question is, When, if ever, will 
this administration plan to balance the 
conventional budget? Regardless of Mr. 
Heller’s brilliant argument in favor of 
the income-and-product budget as a use- 
ful economic tool, it is the conventional 
budget that marks the increase in debt 
of our Federal Government and the 
basic soundness of the Government’s fi- 
nancial position. Certainly it should be 
in balance during any coming boom pe- 
riod such as that forecast by Mr. Heller. 

It is disturbing that the President’s 
principal economic adviser adds his 
authoritative voice to the President’s in 
what appears to be a program of dis- 
carding a balanced budget as a fiscal 
policy goal—ever. 


Mr. President, in spite of, and I might 


say because of this policy disagreement 
on my part, I find the speech by Mr. 
Heller highly significant and ask unan- 


imous consent that it be printed in the 


RECORD. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE ECONOMIC FUTURE AND GOVERNMENT 
PoLicy . 

(Remarks of Walter W. Heller, Chairman, 
Council of Economic Advisers, before the 
American Life Convention, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, 

At the outset, let me translate the title of 
today’s talk—which, as it stands, may seem 
both a bit portentous and a bit pretentious— 
into terms which relate more specifically to 
the interests of the life insurance industry. 

In large part, of course, your economic 
fate hangs—in common with the fate of all 
of us—on the future course of production, 
income, and employment. My discussion 
will reflect that interest by reviewing quickly 
the overall outlook for the economy. 

But beyond this, the life insurance indus- 
try—in its role as an outlet for savings, as a 
guarantor of personal economic security, and 
as a portfolio and direct investor on a vast 
scale—has an intensified interest in the 
course of prices. So I shall probe at some 
length the facts and forces that seem to 
govern our present position of price stability 
and the prospects for avoiding inflation in 
the face of continued recovery. 

Finally, in the realm of policy, you have a 
direct and obvious stake in monetary and 
credit measures. My comments on the eco- 
nomic policies of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion will respond to this special interest by 
reviewing only briefly our wage-price and 
budgetary policies but inspecting more 
closely the current role and course of mone- 
tary policy. 

I. THE CURRENT ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


If I were giving this talk 8 months ago— 
and, believe me, sometimes it seems to me 
that I did—I would have described the econ- 
omy and the administration as facing three 
dificult problems: (1) Reversing the reces- 
sion, (2) avoiding another submerged peak 
and breaking through to reasonably full em- 
ployment for the first time since early 1957, 
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and (3) accelerating longrun- economic 


growth. 
Today the first of these problems—except 


for the nagging ache of a high unemploy- 


ment rate—is behind us.. Our young recov- 


ery has thus far been a solid one. The two- > 


quarter increase in gross national product of 
about $26 billion compares favorably with 
other postwar revivals. We continue to see 
a GNP for the fourth quarter of this year in 
the neighborhood of $540 billion and a fur- 
ther healthy rise ‘to the $565-—570 billion 
range by the second quarter of 1962. Beyond 
that date—in the absence of necessary in- 
formation that will be provided by the Fed- 
eral budget for fiscal 1963, by plant and 
equipment and other surveys, and by actual 
developments the rest of this year—the fu- 
ture is much hazier. We have not yet tried, 
for example, to forecast when we will reach 
magic numbers like $600 billion or $800 bil- 
lion or $1 trillion. Indeed, if we were to 
try, the numbers would be labeled projec- 
tions, not forecasts. 

The recovery of which I have spoken gives 
us a good running start toward the solution 
of our second problem, the restoration of 
full employment. But most of the race is 
yet to be run, and the homestretch is the 
hardest. As you know, we have only begun 
to shorten the shadow of unemployment. 

Since December 1960, the seasonally ad- 
justed unemployment rate has hovered 
around 6.8 or 6.9 percent of the civilian 
labor force. But by mid-1962, if our forecast 
is correct, the unemployment rate will have 
come down substantially, though not as fast 
and not as far as we would like, Even then, 
there will be room for further reduction in 
unemployment and further expansion of de- 
mand and output. Evidence on available 
industrial capacity is necessarily rough and 
incomplete, but it is not to be ignored. And 
the evidence of still-unused capacity sug- 
gests strongly that the necessary industrial 
might is ready and waiting to match the 
supply of willing hands. I am not speaking 
of purely statistical improvements in this 
number or that. I am speaking of the un- 
matched capacity of our economy to produce 
the goods and services that people want, and 
the incomes to buy them. 

In a growing, investing, improving econo- 
my, potential output never stands still. Yet, 
we have gained on it mightily since Febru- 
ary, and cut a $50 billion gap between actual 


and potential output by more than $10 bil- 


lion. In this and the following two quarters, 
one may reasonably expect it to shrink by 
another $20 billion or so. If it dees, we will 
have reached by mid-1962 roughly the same 
stage in the’ business cycle we reached in 
1959 before the steel strike interrupted our 
rise. The test then will be whether we can 
continue the surge of recovery toward the 
goal of full employment. ’ 

More hangs on our success than just the 
solution to our second problem. Full em- 
ployment without rapid growth is conceiv- 
able, but rapid growth without full employ- 
ment, without pressure on capacity, is 
probably inconceivable in a free enterprise 
economy. If we are to solve the third prob- 
lem I mentioned earlier and make this “a 
decade of development” for ourselves as well 
as for younger economies, we need the basic 
stimulus to investment and innovation that 
comes from high levels of activity. 

The curve of potential output for the 
American economy has been rising since 1955 
at 3% percent per year. Once we touch that 
curve again we can grow alongit. Or we can 
raise our sights and aim to grow faster— 
say, at the 4%4-percent rate which President 
Kennedy has characterized as well within 
our capability. But restoring the 
to the 3'4-percent growth curve is an esse 
tial first step. 

As the President has already indicated, 
this administration will come forward with 
further policies designed to promote full 
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employment and an increased rate of growth. 
But our freedom to do so will be endangered 
if we fail to meet yet another test—that of 
reasonable price stability and underlying 
strength in our balance of payments. 

I need not remind this audience that in- 
flation knows no equity. Inflation is a 
gamble in which the dice are loaded against 
those with no desire or no capacity to play. 
We need not erect price stability into the 
central goal of economic policy to know that 
inflation is more than inequitable, that it 
obstructs the achievement of our other eco- 
nomic goals. 

A committee of eminent European and 
American economists which recently reported 
to the CEEC on the problem of rising prices 
stated at one point: “Price stability by itself 
will not assure adequate research and de- 
velopme:.., technical education, increasing 
business and labor efficiency, a skilled and 
adaptable labor force, a high level of invest- 
ment, active competitive conditions, pro- 
gressive and vigorous business leadership, 
and other real factors that are responsible 
for economic growth.” 

Indeed it will not. It will take vigorous 
action on the part of the business commu- 
nity, organized labor, and the Government 
to secure those things. But in the modern 
world, if prices and wages once again begin 
to creep upward at too fast a pace, our bal- 
ance of payments will be an early casualty. 
To defend the dollar we may be forced into 
policies of monetary and fiscal restriction 


even before we have reached full employ- 


ment and accelerated growth. But, as his- 
tory and analysis show, these classical de- 
fenses against excessive demand are blunt 
and unsuitable weapons when applied, short 


Of prosperity, against cost-generated infla- 
tion. They may not work at all, and if they 


do work, it will be at heavy cost in terms 
of national product that might have been. 
In recent years we have lost ground to our 


- international competitors primarily on the 


productivity front. Their productivity has 
grown more rapidly than ours. The way to 


- reverse this trend is clear—we need to step 


up our efforts in investment, in research, in 
, to improve our productivity more 
rapidly. Now productivity is the child of 
on, not restriction. Investment in 
modernization and technical advance flour- 
ishes and resistance to technical oe 
weakens in an economy whose 
opens up new opportunities daily. The 
urgency of holding the price line stems from 
vate and public policies of expansion; 
we fail, then we may be prevented in fn 
an run from pursuing the very policies 
that may solve our problems in the long run. 
Price stability, unlike virtue, is not its own 
reward. But the rewards are great. 
II. PRICE STABILITY: THE RECORD AND THE 
PROSPECT 
I want to turn now to a closer examination 
of the problem of price behavior. I propose 
to review the recent course of prices, to 
examine the various forces which are capable 


of Causing a renewed upward movement in. 


prices, to assess the present and prospective 
strength of these forces, and to offer an ap- 
praisal of the outlook for price stability. I 

to direct my attention to wholesale 
prices, and particularly to wholesale indus- 
trial prices, not because these are more im- 
portant to human well-being than consumer 
prices, but because these are the prices which 
relate most Closely to the competitive posi- 
tion of the United States in the world mar- 
ket. 


The Korea inflation had run its course by 
1951. But after a short reaction, wholesale 
industrial prices began to rise again, grad- 
ually but steadily. From 1953 to 1959, 
prices of industrial goods rose by 12 percent. 
Over the same 6-year period, the prices of 
our exports of manufactured goods rose by 
16 percent. While our export prices of 
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manufactures were thus going up by one- 
sixth, the comparable export prices of Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, and Japan were actually 
declining, and German export prices rose by 
mere 2 percent. 

Our balance of payments worsened during 
this period. Manufactures were a smaller 
proportion of our exports and a larger pro- 
portion of our imports in 1959 than in 1953. 
The U.S. share in the manufactured goods 
exports of 10 major industrial countries fell 
between 1953 and 1960. 

Although it is certainly going too far to 
say that the United States priced itself out 
of the world market during this period— 
after all, our total merchandise exports were 
rising significantly—it would be equally wide 
of the mark to deny that our price per- 
formance was an important factor in the re- 
lative deterioration of our world market post- 
tion in manufactures. 

Since 1959, and more particularly in the 
last 6 months, the story changes dramatic- 
ally. Wholesale industrial prices have been 
better than stable since early 1959—they 
have actually declined slightly More sig- 
nificantly, perhaps, wholesale industrial 
prices are actually lower today than they 
were at the very bottom of the recession in 
February of this year. In fact, this has been 
the only one of the four postwar recoveries 
in which wholesale industrial prices actually 
declined in the first half of recovery. 

In passing, let me note aiso that in spite 
of the continual upcreep in the price of 
services, our Consumer Price Index rose less 
than 1 percent in the past year and less than 
one-half of 1 percent in the first 6 months 
of recovery. 

Even more 
tion to President Kennedy’s July 25 message 
to the Nation on the Berlin crisis. Many peo- 


ple, thinking back to the speculative orgy 


which followed U.S. intervention in Korea in 
June 1950, expected a wave of hoarding, scare 
buying, and profiteering which would launch 
another inflationary spiral. But in fact, the 
American people reacted with prudence and 
calm, and industrial prices have continued 
to decline since July. 

Does this dramatic reversal of form signify 
that we have managed in some mysterious 
manner to solve the problem of peacetime in- 
flation? » much we would like to 


think so, the answer must be in the nega- 


tive. We cannot overlook the fact that the 
American economy has paid a high price— 
too high a price—for the price stability of 
these last 3% years. Throughout that 
period, our economy was operating at levels 
substantially below our reasonable potential, 
and the level of unemployment was disturb- 
ingly high. But now we face the much more 
dificult problem of moving up to reasonably 
full utilization of our human and material 


productive resources and stepping up our 


rate of growth without precipitating re- 
newed inflation. 

What are the forces which we must mas- 
ter if we are to maintain price-level stabil- 
ity? There are, in truth, several possible 
causes of inflation. Let me discuss briefly 
the three forms of the inflationary process 
most frequently discussed among econo- 
mists—“demand-pull” inflation, ‘“‘bottle- 
neck” inflation, and “cost-push” inflation. 

Demand-pull inflation is inflation in its 


classic form, It appears whenever the total 


demand for goods and services of all kinds 
outstrips the capacity of the economy to 
produce those goods and services. We had 
demand-pull inflation in the years 1946-48, 
and again in 1950-51. The pressure of ex- 
cess demand which generates this kind of in- 
flation may come from any sector of the 
economy. It can come from an increase in 
spending by consumers; by business firms for 
investment purposes, or by Government. 

It is a simple fallacy, but unfortunately a 
very common one, to maintain that this 
kind of inflation can arise only from deficits 


was the price reac-. 
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in the Federal budget. This is 

untrue. For example, in the years 1947 and 
1948, prices soared despite the fact that there 
was a surplus in the Government budget. 

Likewise, prices have been virtually stable 
in 1960-61, despite a deficit in the Federal 
budget, just as they were in the fiscal year 
1959, in the face of a much larger deficit. 
The explanation is obvious enough: it is total 
demand which determines whether severe 
pressure exists on capacity to produce. If 
consumer and business demand are depressed, 
even an increase in Government demand re- 
flected in a budget deficit may not press un- 
duly upon the economy’s capacity to pro- 
duce. By the same token, if consumer and 
business demand are unusually high, even a 
large surplus in the Government budget may — 
not be sufficient to reduce aggregate demand 
to a noninflationary level. 

Bottleneck inflation, really a subspecies of 
demand-pull inflation, may occur in a re- 
covery before the economy as a whole has 
reached capacity operation. It may happen 
that some lines of production reach capacity 
operation while in the rest of the economy 
there is still considerable slack. As demand 
continues to increase, there may be strong 
pressure on the prices of the goods produced 
by the bottleneck industries, and these price 
increases may be passed on through the 
economic system and initiate a wave of fur- 
ther increases, 

The third type of inflation has come to be > 
known as cost-push or market-power or 
seller’s inflation. This kind of inflation can 
occur both in prosperity and in recession, 
though the climate of prosperity is more con- 
ducive to inflation of any kind. Cost-push | 
inflation is generally associated with the en- 
trenched market power of private economic 
groups. Negotiated wage increases have been 
known to push up prices. High prices and 
profits have been known to attract wage in- 
creases. We need not seek for a beginning 
to this process, we need only seek an end. 
Unions have sometimes talked as though any 
wage increase, however large, could readily 
be absorbed by management without a price 
increase. Management, on the other hand, 
has sometimes talked as though every wage 
increase, even an increase within the limits 
of advances in productivity, necessitates an 
equivalent increase in prices. Yet, this posi- 
tion would logically mean that the real in- 
come of the working man could never 


increase. 


What are our chances in the months ahead 
for avoiding these three forms of inflation? 

The prospects for demand-pull inflation — 
seem remote. There is certainly no evidence 
of excess demand in the economy at present. 
On the contrary, as I noted earlier, the rate 
of unemployment remains disturbingly high 
after 7 months of recovery, and there is 
abundant evidence of unutilized 
capacity. | 

Nor is there visible evidence of the exist 
ence of bottlenecks. On the contrary, excess 
capacity appears to be spread widely through- 
out the economy at present. 


cost-push inflation. Average hourly wage 
rates in manufacturing have increased 
throughout the postwar period, but for at 
least the past 4% years, the increases have 
been successively smaller. Between 1955 and 
1956, the increase was 5.6 percent; in suc- 
ceeding years the increases were 5.1 percent, 
4.1 percent, 3.4 percent, 3.3 percent, and (be- 
tween June 1960 and June 1961) 2.7 percent. 

Accompanying this modest recent rise in 
manufacturing wage rates was a. sharp 
cyclical upswing in productivity. 

Between February and August of this year, 
output per man-hour of production workers 
rose by 4.8 percent. The modest wage in- 
creases during the past year have combined 
with these productivity increases to yield un- 
usually sharp declines in labor costs per 


| 
| 

| 

ee Finally, there is ground for cautious 
- > optimism about the prospects for avoiding 
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unit this stage of the-recovery. This 

state of affairs is a favorable omen for con- 

tinued price stability. 

MII, POLICIES FOR RECOVERY WITH STABILITY 
Wageprice policy 

. ¥ have documented my conviction that 
the stage is now set, as it has not often been, 

for healthy further expansion without infla- 


tion. I have expressed my hope that the 
administration will not be forced to meet 4 


There are two possibilities we can dismiss 
at once. Direct wage and price controls we 
economic grounds as well as po- 
Vague and generalized appeals are 
effect. 

The President’s letters to the steel com- 
panies and the Steelworkers Union were of 
course neither vague nor generalized. These 


litical. 


and the Nation. 


4 
“43 


an economic force; it has become a symbol. 
And as is often the case with symbols, the 
content has become oversimplified in the 


Government dollars bear no mysterious 
that renders them more explosively aan 
tionary than private dollars. When the econ- 
- Omy is slack and capacity redundant, we seek 
for expenditures to fill the gap. Whether the 
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added expenditures should be private or 
governmental—State, local, or Federal—de- 


‘pends on the urgency of the needs to be met. 


If public needs—for education, for highways, 
for urban renewal—are most pressing, the 
resources are available to meet them through 
Government budgets. If private needs—for 
food, for housing, for services, for capital 
goods—are most urgent, fiscal policy may 
serve them by tax reduction, which places 
additional income at the disposal of families 
and private business. In neither case does 
policy seek spending for spending’s sake. 
And in either case, if a budget deficit results, 


it is, economically, a constructive deficit in 


the sense that its force expresses itself in 
higher output and higher consumption 
rather than higher price levels. 

In the opposite situation, when demands 
press against capacity, a deficit would be 
destructive. Prudence and good manage- 
ment require that expenditures be pruned. 
The choice is between the reduction of Gov- 
ernment expenditures and the limitation of 
private spending additional taxes. 
The result will be a constructive budget sur- 
plus, but the object is the avoidance of 
inflation. 

Here I you will forgive me a tech- 
nical aside, but one that is relevant to the 
making and of good fiscal 
policy. Budgeting, as you know, is in large 
part a matter of convention. And the budget 
whose balance we all eye is a conventional 
document. Though it serves well as an in- 
strument of mt and control of 
Government operations, it is subject to sub- 
stantial limitations as an indicator of the 
Government’s fiscal impact on the economy. 
Por example, it does not reflect the opera- 
tions of the trust funds—involving some $23 
billion of payments in fiscal 1961—-which do 
represent genuine income-generating trans- 
actions. Also, net loans by the Govern- 
ment—for housing, export-import, and other 
purposes—appear.in it as current expendi- 
tures and net repayments as current re- 
ceiptse—rather than balance-sheet 
changes, as they do in private accounting. 
With minor exceptions, it is on a cash, in- 
stead of accrual basis; for example, it reflects 
corporate taxes not when the liabilities ac- 
crue, but when the Government receives the 
cash—on the average, with a lag of about 6 
months. 

Let me illustrate the effect of such factors 
on the size and timing of reported budget 
surpluses and deficits. In the third quarter 
of 1957, our economy entered the sharpest 
of its four postwar recessions. The trough 
came in the spring of 1958. During that 
period, prudence called for a constructive 
deficit. In fact, for fiscal year 1958 the con- 
ventional t showed a small deficit of 
$2.8 billion. But the picture is quite differ- 
ent if we look at the Federal budget in terms 
of the receipts and expenditures as reflected 
in the national income accounts. In the sec- 
ond half of fiscal 1958, this deficit was at 
the substantial annual rate of $9.6 billion. 
This income-and-product-account version of 
the budget (a) includes only those transac- 
tions which do have an income-generating 
effect and (b) uses an accrual rather than 
a cash basis of reporting. On the upswing, 
the reverse effect occurs: the income-and- 
product deficit shrinks while the conven- 
tional deficit remains large. In the fiscal 
year 1959, in the course of recovery, the con- 
ventional budget showed a huge deficit of 


. $12.4 Dillion. The economically more faith- 


ful income-and-product account budget 
showed the deficit in the first half of fiscal 
1959 continuing at an annual rate of $9.4 
billion, but toward the end of fiscal 1959, 
it turned a sharp corner to virtual balance. 

We are at present in a smiliar situation. 
While we face a conventional budget deficit 
of something over $6 billion for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, our preliminary projections 
suggest strongly that the income-and-prod- 


October 


uct budget will move into balance or even 
into surplus in the first half of 1962. For 
economic policy purposes, the conventional 
budget is, to be sure, a useful first approxi- 
mation of Government’s fiscal impact. But 
the income-and-product budget is a much 
more useful and reliable measure, one on 
which a major educational job is in order. 


C. Monetary policy 


Credit markets during the 1961 expansion 
show a striking contrast to the 1958 up- 
swing. This year interest rates have moved 
within a very narrow range. Yields on Tréas- 
ury bills continue to fluctuate between 214 
and 2% percent. Yields on long-term Treas- 
ury bonds have risen only three-tenths of 1 
percent .above their recession low. 

The stability of interest rates this year is 
in large part the result of active Federal Re- 
serve policy. Month after month the Fed 
has been keeping commercial banks well 
supplied with reserves. Free reserves have 
generally exceeded $500 million, and banks 
have expanded substantially their holdings 
of short-term U.S. Government securities. 
Their strong liquid position enables banks to 
finance business expansion either directly by 


loans or indirectly by taking over short-term 


securities previously held by business firms. 
Over the last year, total bank deposits and 
currency have risen about 6 percent, and in 
the last 3 months the rate of increase has 
been somewhat greater. 

Meanwhile, Federal Reserve authorities 
eontinue to buy longer term U.S. Govern- 
ment securities. Since the abandonment of 
the “bills only” policy in February, well over 
$2 billion of securities of longer than 1-year 
maturity have been purchased on the open 
market. These purchases have increased 
bank reserves. They have also exerted direct 
downward pressure on long-term interest 
rates and have released funds to finance 
business investment and residential con- 
struction. 

In other words, monetary conditions con- 
ducive to economy recovery and growth have 
been created and maintained. 

At the same time, one may observe— 
though not in any spirit of complacency— 


that prices have been stable and the balance © 


of payments has been improving. I have al- 
ready discussed the outlook for price stabil- 
ity. As for our international position, we 


fully recognize that monetary techniques — 


must be adapted to the new mobility of funds 
across the foreign exchanges. The impor- 
tance of maintaining internationally com- 
petitive short-term rates has kept the dis- 
count rate at 3 percent and bill rates above 
2% percent throughout the later stages of 
recession and recovery. This year the Fed 


has been, on balance, a net seller of short. 


Treasury securities and has supplied bank 
reserves by acquiring longer securities. Al- 
lowing for the cost of forward exchange 
cover, the bill rate has remained competitive 
with short-term rates in other leading finan- 
cial centers. : 

Thus, while Federal Reserve policy has 
helped to defend the dollar externally, it 
has been governed primarily by domestic 
economic goals. This seems to me the proper 
distribution of emphasis, and I have been 
interested to find the same view in the re- 
port of the Commission on money and credit. 

Our rates of interest—especially long-term 
rates—cannot at all times adjust to foreign 
interest rates so as to prevent capital out- 
flow altogether. Our interest rates cannot 
be out of line with the profitability of real 
investment here at home without jeopardiz- 
ing our prospects for economic recovery and 
growth. In any case, high interest rates in 
the United States could not prevent large 
outfiows of equity capital and direct invest- 
ment if profit opportunities were markedly 
more favorable abroad. és 

We must face the fact that, given the de- 
velopment of the US. economy relative to 
the rest of the world, we probably will be, 


4 
- Bice threat of inflation short of full employment 
by monetary fiscal restriction. Such 
Je@asures can trol rising prices only at 
. the cost of throttling the recovery. Is there [Ragga 
no other escape from this cruel dilemma? 
a letters constituted a reasoned and persua- 
4 sive se for specific actions which will 
bcs _, serve long-run interest of the steel com- 
: I do not know what effect these letters have 
had, but it is reassuring that the steel in- 
: dustry has not raised prices thus far, and 
a that the president of the Steelworkers Union 
, has pledged that his union will remain fully 
tion 
Peo a alert to the danger of a renewal 
‘‘wage-price spiral, wherever it may 
Through the work of the President's 
wants the United 
ele its world re- 
‘3 sponsibilities, and every persons who favors 
. full recovery and a faster rate of economic 
eS growth, is tied by the bonds of logic to the 
: cause of price stability. 
i second half of 1962. By then, if our fore- 
4 casts prove right, we will have experienced 
o & 10-percent gain in output in a year of re- 
‘s yet have reached, full potential operations. 
The American economy can not grow at 10 
: percent per year forever. That pace will 
; | abate. The cyclical productivity gain will 
be exhausted and the slower longrun pace 
: of productivity growth will take over. A 
slower rate of expansion may cause some 
% cent past may cause some wages and other 
oe costs to rise. Prices may respond. The 
a start of an inflationary creep will then be a 
real possibility. It is the job of all of us to 
B. Budget policy 
Be - Perhaps the major way in which the Gov- 
& ernment’s policies strike their blow for good 
eS or evil in the economy is through the Fed- » 
“a ‘ years budget—and 
its surplus or deficit—has become more 
process. 
% ence that it is folly to identify, come what 
bility and a budget deficit with fiscal irre- 
c sponsibility. In relation to both price sta- 
a bility and other economic goals, there are 
deficits as well as destructive 
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and should be, a capital-exporting country 


for some time to come. We will have to be | 


competitive enough in world markets to pay 
for capital exports by a surplus on current 
account. Our fundamental, long-term, bal- 
ance of payments problem will have to be 
solved by means other than domestic mone- 
tary policy. 

_A close scanning of the economic horizon 
discloses no reason for expecting or for ad- 


vocating a change in monetary policy . i 


credit conditions in the near future. e 
statement we made in our testimony of 
March 6 still applies: “The economy needs 
the stimulus of low interest rates and greater 
credit availabilif¥, not merely for recovery 
of the ground lost in the recession but for 
the more difficult and important tasks of 
restoring full employment and promoting 
growth.” By now we have regained the 
ground lost in recesison, but we are still far 
from full employment. ‘The task of acceler- 
ating the longrun growth of productivity 
still lies ahead. Business spending to en- 
large and modernize capacity is only in the 
early stages of expansion. It needs further 
stimulus and finance. Fortunately, the re- 
covery itself is generating increased personal 
and corporate saving which can be, and must 
be, channeled into productive investment. 

Interest rates are governed by secular 
forces as well as cyclical events. The up- 
ward trend in interest rates of the fifties— 
in large part the corrective consequence of 
the low pegged rates and the inflation of the 
forties—will not necessarily continue in the 
sixties. If—as many observers believe and 
all of us hope—inflationary psychology in 
the United States has been arrested, the 
premiums which expectations of longrun 
inflation added to interest rates in the fif- 
ties will be—indeed, will have to be—grad- 
ually shaken out of the rates. 

Both the experience of the recovery to 
date and the outlook for the future sug- 
gest that it is wrong to expect interest rates 
and monetary policy to repeat past cyclical 

. There is no immutable natural 


patterns | 
law that interest rates must rise sharply in 


recoveries. The course of interest rates de- 


Council certainly do not regard monetary 
policy as a one-way street, to be used as an 
instrument of expansion but never as an 
instrument of restraint. On the contrary, 


monetary policy is too important a tool of 


countercyclical policy to be limited to one- 
way use. Few policy tools are as flexible 
and as speedily reversible as general mone- 
tary policy. These are characteristics we 
cannot afford to sacrifice. At some future 
date a shift to monetary restraint may well 


- become necessary. We would wish monetary 


policy to be used as vigorously and actively 
against inflation, if and when inflation is 
the clear and present danger, as against re- 
cession and underproduction, when—as this 
year—they are the pressing problems. 
D. Housing credit policy 

Finally, we are particularly pleased with 
the decline in the cost of mortgage credit 
since the new administration took office in 
January. Of all interest rates, it is prob- 
ably the interest rate on mortgages which 
most directly affects the largest number of 
families. A lower mortgage interest rate 
means that homeownership is now a possi- 
bility for some families previously unable to 


afford their own homes, and it also means 


that others can now buy better homes for 
the same monthly outlay. 
The policies adopted by the new admin- 


_ istration In the housing credit field have 
~ been among the forces which have produced 
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this decline in the cost of mortgage money. 
Particular mention should be made of in- 
creased purchases of mortgages in the sec- 
ondary market by the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, the reduction in the maxi- 
mum allowable rate on FHA mortgages from 
534 percent to 5% percent, and the meas- 
ures taken by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to encourage rate reduction by saving 
and loan associations. 

We are well aware that the May 29 reduc- 

in the FHA ceiling rate from 5% to5% 

percent was not greeted with unanimous 
approval by mortgage lenders. The decision 
to reduce the FHA ceiling to 5% percent 
was taken only after a most careful ap- 
praisal of the outlook for the behavior of 
the general money market, as well as the 
outlook for the supply and demand of mort- 
gage funds. While events since May 29 have 
not confirmed our expectations in every re- 
spect, they nevertheless offer more comfort 
than disappointment. Both FHA applica- 
tions and FHA home starts were higher in 
August than they were when the new rate 
was instituted on May 29. Perhaps even 
more significant is the fact that FHA starts 
in August constituted more than 20 percent 
of estimated total nonfarm private starts 
for the first time since January, up from 
lows of 17 percent in June and July. All 
reports indicate continued ready availabil- 
ity of mortgage funds under the FHA pro- 
gram. 

In short, the available evidence 


~that the present 54%4-percent-rate maximum 


is not inhibiting home and fi- 
nancing or preventing FHA programs from 
performing their important functions in the 
Nation’s economic progress. Moreover, al- 
though the situation is under continuing 


yielded no findings which would seem to sig- 
nal an early change in housing credit policy. 
IV. CONCLUSION 


This has been a long speech because these 
are big problems. There are no simple an- 
swers. Too often popular economics is one- 
dimensional economics: we are told how to 
solve the balance-of-payments problem, or 
how to achieve full employment, or how to 
avoid inflation. It is ail very simpie—what 
is forgotten is that an all-out solution on 
one front may spell an all-out disaster on 
another. Economic policy has multiple ob- 
jectives, is bound by many constraints, and 
must comprehend complex relationships. I 
am suspicious of books entitled “Economics 
Made Easy,” for, too often, economics made 
easy ls economics made empty. 


Press Accounts of the 26th Annual Con- 
vention of the Italian-American Vet- 
erans of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
two press accounts of activities accom- 
panying the 26th Annual Convention of 
the Italian-American Veterans of the 
United States. 

One article appeared in the Utica 
Daily Press for August 17, 1961, the other 
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in the Utica Observer Dispatch for the 


same date. 
The articles follow: 


{From the Utica Daily-Press, Aug. 17, 1961} 


Governors To ATTrenp ConvVENTION InN Utica. 


The Governors of New York and Massachu- 
setts will attend the 26th Annual National 
Convention of the Italian-American War 
Veterans of the United States here next week. 

John F. Nave, Syracuse, general conven- 
tion chairman, said last night that Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller and Gov. John A. Volpe 
would speak at the convention expected to 
attract approximately 1,000 delegates. 

Other speakers will include Representative 
SaMvue.L S. Stratton, of Schenectady, who 
has been mentioned in some circles as a pos- 
rm Democratic candidate for governor in 

962. 

Assemblymen from New York State, New 

Jersey, and Pennsylvania also will partici- 


The convention will open Thursday and 


continue through Sunday. 


August 25, has been designated National 
Commander’s Night. ‘Governor Rockefeller 


The Massachusetts Governor will be the 
speaker Saturday evening sharing the spot- 
light with Representative SrraTron. 

The toastmaster Saturday night will be 
Dr. Edward Re, chairman of the U.S. Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission. 

Governor Volpe will be accompanied by his 
chief military aid, Gen. Joseph T. Regan. 

Governor Rockefeller will be 
by Frank Volto, New York State Director of 
Veteran’s Affairs. 

Representative ALEXANDER of this 
congressional district, local State senators, 
and assemblymen and city officials also will 
speak during the convention. 

Nave said the evening convention meet- 
ings to be addressed by prominent State and 
National officials will be open to the public. 
Reseryations can be made by contacting 
Frank Corriale, deputy cochairman. 

Volpe will be honorary parade marshal 
Sunday, August 27. Paul Carbone, Boston, 
national chaplain of the Italian-American 
War Veterans of the United States, will give 
the oration at Chancellor Park prior to a 
mass at St. Mary of Mount Carmel Church. 


at the St. Mary of Mount 


War Veterans, will preside at the convention. 
Angelina Tenuto, Chester, Pa., is the national 
president of the auxiliary. 

Convention headquarters will be in Hotel 


‘Utica. 


Convention officials said last night dele- 


[From the Utica Observer Dispatch, Aug. 27, 
1961 } 
No Compromise In Bertin, Vourg, Srrarrow 


(By David Beatty) 
_ Gov. John A. Volpe, of Massachusetts, last 


“If Berlin was worth fighting for a dozen 
years ago, it is worth fighting for today. 

“If we back down on Berlin, we will be 
forced to back down all over the free world. 

“If you want peace,” he said, “prepare for 
war.” 

His viewpoint on Berlin was backed by 
Congressman Srratron, Demo- 


will be the speaker. Nave sald Governor 
Volpe also will participate in the Friday 
night dinner-meeting. 
' review, our appraisal of trends to date in 
. various sectors of the money market has 
pends upon specific economic circumstances : 
and governmental policies. Fortunately so, 
for it means that we have some freedom to ; | 
influence economic expansions through 
monetary policy. 
Do not misunderstand me. We.at the 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Positano, of East 
Vineland, N.J., national honorary chaplain, 4 
will celebrate the mass. 
The parade will move at 9 Sunday and end =! 
Vincent LoParco, a native Utican, and na- 
ea tional commander of the Italian-American 
pon 
his speech before the Italian-American War 


crat, of Schenectady, who also addressed the 
600 yeterans and their wives at a banquet 
in the main ballroom, Hotel Utica. 

“In sealing off East Berlin, the Russians 
broke a solemn agreement without consult- 
ing us,” the Congressman said. “Now they 
are going to try to do the same thing on 
the Berlin air corridors. But we aren’t 
going to let them.” 

Both speakers stressed that no Berlin 
com can be made with the Russians. 
Governor Volpe said, “We must do what- 
ever is necessary with speed and dispatch 
to bolster our Armed Forces,.increase our 
bomber production, rehabilitate and modern- 
ize our Navy’s ships—80 percent of which 
were built during or before World War II. 

“Though all the world fears war, Russia 
has a greater reason to fear it than any- 
one else. Between the Soivets and the West, 
lie 100 million captive Europeans. Their 
hatred of Red domination is so great that 
should Russia turn her guns and her face 
away from them to fight the West, they 
would set upon her from the rear and help 


@estroy her,” he said. 
“At Yalta and Potsdam, Stalin promised 


that the East Germans could make their own 
self-determination in free elections. Khru- 
shchey repeated this promise in Geneva in 
1955. The Soviets should honor that promise 
today at a time when they say they want 
to get out of Berlin.” 

The West should abide by the results of 
a free election, the Governor said, and to 
insure its freedom, the election should be 
conducted under the United Nations super- 
vision. 

Representative Srratron posed the Berlin 
problem in these words: 

“The blunt truth is that from here out 
we Americans must be prepared either to 
fight to defend our rights or else surrender 
to Russian pressure and brand ourselves for 
all the world to see as a paper tiger.” . 


Cyrus Eaton: A Very Powerful Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


| OF CONNECTICUT | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on May 19 
of last year, I presented a brief exposé of 
the career of Cyrus Eaton, the Canadian- 
born industrial tycoon who has made 
himself an apologist for Khrushchev and 
the Soviet Union. 

At the time, as I recall, there were a 

few critical comments by commentators 
who were unaware of all the facts. No 
one really defended Cyrus Eaton. But 
they argued that Cyrus Eaton was .an 
eccentric old man, that he was harmless, 
or that he could never do as much harm 
as could be done by making Cyrus Eaton 
a big issue. 
_ I believe the.theory that Eaton is 
really a harmless eccentric Old man or a 
“dupe” has been demolished for all time 
by a series of articles which the dis- 
tinguished. commentator, Henry J. 
Taylor, recently wrote for the United 
Feature Syndicate. 

It is nonsense to beans of Eaton as a 
“dupe”— 


Said Mr. Taylor— | 
and his friends in Cleveland and elsewhere 
should stop this in a hurry * * *. Eaton’s 
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operations are * * * continuous and relentless 
and bear on our battle to shield ourselves and 
the free world from the known menaces of 
the USS.R. and Communist imperialism. 

He [Eaton] can give such support to the 
Saviets while the flame of peril lick at our 
feet only because other citizens protect his 
liberty by providing a nation where heroes 
have died, and are willing to die again, to 
preserve it. Such performers could not sur- 
vive 1 minute like this in the totalitarian- 
ism they compliment or under the tyrant 
they acclaim. 

Some personal standards remain in this 
free land, however— 


Mr. Taylor concluded— 


including the liberty to resent the presence 


in our country of any man who flies all the 
way to Paris to congratulate Khrushchev 
when he slapped the face of the United 
States, and that I saw Eaton do. In his 
way, is this powerful man, Cyrus Eaton, aid- 
ing the Soviet any less than it was aided 


in a different way by Alger Hiss? 
5 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Record the complete text of the four 
articles on Cyrus Eaton, written by 
Henry J. Taylor for the United Features 
Syndicate. 

There being no objection, the articles 
was ordered to be printed in.the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From thé Washington Daily news, August 
21, 1961] 
Wuat GOES ON HERE? 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Cyrus S. Eaton, the very rich crony of the 
U.S.S.R., continues to play a thoroughly dam- 
aging part in the life of our country. Tech- 
nically, we are not at war. But if he is not 
giving aid and comfort to Russia, by what 
conceivable grave definition can that grave 
phrase be used? 

Our hational peril is officially declared. 
We arm, draft our men, serve notice we will 
fight for survival. Yet Mr. Eaton finds oc- 
casion after occasion to show his support of 
the Kremlin and display to the world dra- 


matic approval of Soviet activities and of - 


Khrushchev personally. 

This is the man I saw rush up to Khru- 
shchev at Orly Field in Paris to wring his 
hand in congratulations after the Red leader 
had insulted our President, our Nation and 
all Americans so violently a few hours be- 
fore. In fact, Mr. Eaton flew all the way 
from Cleveland, he said, to do it. May I 
ask what we would haye done if any Ameri- 
can had done all this for Hitler? : 

‘Khrushchev pounded on the world with 
his shoe at the United Nations in New York 
and threatened annihiliation of the free 
world by Red rockets. Mr. Eaton promptly 
gave him and his tiron-fisted entourage a 
banquet, and a eulogy, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. He described Ehrushchev’s com- 
pletely phony disarmament. plan as _ the 
Prom statesmanlike utterance in my life- 

And now Mr. Eaton could hardly wait for 
Cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin to reach Cuba on 
his propaganda tour before inviting him and 
other accompanying Russians to ply that 
trade up north; Alan Shepard and Virgil 
Grissom at the same time so properly de- 
clining Mr. Eaton’s invitation to help the 
Cleveland tycoon give this Red charade an 


added push. 
What goes on here? 
This is the man the Kremlin gave perhaps 


- the greatest badge of dishonor an American 


can receive—the-_insidious Lenin Peace Prize. 


- It was after the Soviet butchery of Hungary. 


Yet Mr. Eaton announced in Moscow, “I am 
deeply appreciative of this hip honor.” 


says. 


October 17 


Others point to Henry Ford, Sr.’s lapse into 
the foolishness of his peace ship in World 
War I. But Mr. Ford’s fantasy was whimsy 
as pure as driven snow and a single sad 
tour into dreamland. Mr. Eaton’s opera- 
tions are completely different in character 
and objective, are continuous and relentless 
and bear on our Dbattie to shield ourselves 
and the free world from the known menaces 
of the U.8.S.R. and Communist imperialism. 

Khrushchey has cited Mr. Eaton’s realism 
in an Official report to the Supreme Soviet 
Council. Mr. Eaton is repeatedly quoted in 
Pravda, Izvestia, Current Digest, the New 
Times (distributed throughout the Commu- 
nist world in nine languages) Kommunist, 
the political organ of the Soviet Party, and 
Red radio outlets which beunce his words 
off the raw iron girders ef the Soviet police 
state. 

In an article Mr. Eaton wrote for the Mos- 
cow magazine, the Progressive, he asserts 
that tension between the United States and 
Soviet Russia and the threat of nuclear war 
are primarily America’s fault. 

He states that America is obsessed by war. 
“I am firmly convinced the Russians want 


peace,” he says. He insists we have not met 


the U.S.8.R. half way. He writes of America’s 
swollen pride, boasting, arrogance, trucu- 
lence, and says “someone will take up the 
challenge.” He disparages the forces in- 
dispensable to our security and the free 
world and heaps contempt on our global bat- 
tle to check the totalitarian forces he cham- 
pions. He lavishes praise on Sino-Soviet 
actions, global performances, programs and 
purposes. “Let’s stop baiting Russia,” he 


[From the Washington Daily News, 
Aug. 23, 1961] 
A Very PowerRFuL MAN 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

High Communist functionaries are wel- 
come in Cyrus 8S. Eaton’s Cleveland home 
and at his cooked-up Pugwash, Nova Scotia, 
summer conferences. 


It was from this idyllic island retreat with | 


Mr. Eaton and the Soviet Ambassador to Can- 
ada, A. A. Aroutunian, that Cosmonaut Yuri 
Gagarin on August 7 sent a message to Maj. 
Gherman Titov in orbit aboard the Vostok 
II and then enplaned fer Moscow to join his 
fellow spacemen, leaving some 14 other mus- 
sians still in Mr. Eaton’s care. 

In this way Mr. Eaton plays both sides 
of the border. Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States Mikhail A. Menshikov, in turn, 
made Mr. Eaton’s Cleveland house his base 
of operations during 1958 forays around 


northern Ohio, to the bitter dismay of the 


15,000 or so Lithuanian-Americans there- 
abouts who continually seek to expose Krem- 
lin domination of their homeland through 
their American-Lithuanian Council. 

This very rich crony of the U.S.S.R. was 
given in the Kremlin by Khrushchev him- 
self the insidious Lenin Peace Prize, first 
known as the Stalin Peace Prize until Khru- 
shchey changed its name. But Mr. Eaton 
is, and remains, no “dupe.” 

He is a very powerful man. 

Born in Nova Scotia in 1883; he moved 
here in 1900 and became a naturalized citi- 
zen in 1913. He is a director of numerous 
large utilities, a giant steel company, many 
industrial enterprises, and a great railroad; 
he is head of an important Cleveland-New 
York investment firm; and has served as a 
trusteé of Denison University, Case Institute 


of Technology, and the University of Chicago. 


Nor does Mr. Eaton apparently forget his 
businesses when he visits the Kremlin. The 
Chicago Council of Soviet-American Friend- 
ship’s bulletin, for whatever its influence 
reports on Eaton discussion with Khru- 
shchev, in part: 

“So far as I am concerned, the companies 
I am associated with are prepared to do 
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business with Russia and, as soon as we can 
do it without going to jail, with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China.” 

And Representative Wri11am E. Hess of 
Ohio points out in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of April 10, 1959, that one of the com- 
panies Mr. Eaton is associated with did sell 
$3 million worth of cold rolled steel to the 
Soviet Government. 

It would be outrageous, however, for Mr. 
Eaton to speak as if all ‘these great Ameri- 
can enterprises in which he is associated 
were under his thumb and would do his bid- 
ding, for this is simply not true, although 
his bidding itself is mighty clear. 

But Mr. Eaton goes on, as reported: 

“The great mistake we make in the United 
States is believing the Soviet regime is some- 
thing terrible * * * Mr. ev is 
popular in the United States. He has many 
characteristics the Americans like * * * 
Hitler in his prime and through the Gestapo 
had no such spying organizations as we have 
in the United States.” 

What steps have been taken about Cyrus 
S. Eaton? There is still so much more to 
say that it must go into another article 
soon. 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Aug. 25, 1961] 


It Isn’r Just Cyrrus 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 


Cleveland Tycoon Cyrus 8. Eaton, the very 
rich and powerful crony of the U.S.S.R., who 


plays a thoroughly damaging part in the 


life of our country, violates no statute, al- 
though Senator Tuomas J. Dopp, of Con- 
necticut, raised the question in the Senate 
whether he is not afoul of the Logan Act. 

The act prohibits unauthorized negotia- 
tions or intercourse with a foreign power, 
punishable by a fine or a prison sentence. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, May 19, 1960, pp. 
9888-9889.) 

He directed’ the attention of the Attorney 
General of the United States to what Mr. 
Eaton has done and is doing. Mr. Eaton was 
born in Canada, where he still maintains a 
residence, moved to this country in 1900 and 
later became a naturalized citizen. It was 
through the Canadian door that Senator 
Dopp reached the Logan Act question, as 
follows: 

“He has publicly urged Canada ‘to com- 
pletely disassociate itself from America’s 
stubborn attitude in foreign affairs.’ If Mr. 
Eaton said in his many private conversations 
with Canadian officials what he said in pub- 
lic, then he has violated the Logan Act and 
should be prosecuted.” 

Supplying some background as well, Sena- 
tor Dopp continued: 

“Mr. Eaton claims ‘American politicians in 


general are relentlessly driving us to war, that 


American officials do not represent the Amer- 
ican people whereas in the Soviet Union the 
Government speaks for all the people.’ 
“He says Russia doesn’t really mean to 
communize the world, that ‘Dr. Zhivago’ was 
suppressed (there) because Soviet youth can- 
not bear any criticisms of their beloved Gov- 
ernment; that the Russian massacre of 
Hungarian patriots was no different from our 


- sending troops to Lebanon, etc.” 


Prior to this, at his own request, Mr. Eaton 
appeared (June 1958) before a House sub- 


* committee which investigates pro-Soviet ap- 


ples in our barrel, Hollywood pro-Reds and 
some pitiable people as well whose disloyalty, 
long since abandoned, was an error in youth. 
The chairman, Representative Francis E. 
WaLTeEeR, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, after- 
ward issued the following statement, in part: 

“It is believed that no useful purpose can 
be served by permitting Mr. Eaton to repeat 
the groundless accusations that Iron Curtain 


.countries have used for propaganda pur- 
poses.” 
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Some of Mr. Eaton’s Cleveland friends say, 
“Oh, all this is just Cyrus, you know.” Well, 
I do know, and it is not “just Cyrus” at all. 
He can give such support to the Soviet while 
the flames of peril lick at our feet only be- 
cause other citizens protect his liberty by 
providing a nation where heroes have died, 
and are willing to die again, to preserve it. 
Such performers could not survive 1 minute 
like this in the totalitarianism they compli- 


ment or under the tyrant they acclaim. 


It can well be that communism at any 
time will put the feet of the world in march- 
ing boots. If this powerful man does not 
know that Soviet imperialism is based on 
a pattern of bloodshed, barbarism, suppres- 
sion and slavery he knows nothing. 

Some personal standards remain in this 
free land, including the liberty to resent the 
presence in our country of any man who flies 


all the way to Paris to ee ee Khru- 


shchev when he slapped the face of the 


United States.. 


[From United Feature Syndicate, Inc.] 
Crrus S. EATon 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Cyrus S. Eaton, the rich and very 
crony of the U.S.S.R., is at it again—but this 
time he sings the Soviet song as chairman of 
the board of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

Writing in that capacity he invaded the 
Letters-to-the-Editor column of the Wash- 
ington Star and other newspapers around 
the country. His statement is gratuitous, for 
President Kennedy’s nationally acclaimed 
United Nations speech with which it deals 
Says not one word about railroads and is the 
proverbial million miles from the provinces 
of railroad management. 

Mr. Eaton’s statement declares the speech 
“provocative.” It declares, in part, that the 
President “left no question that we would 
employ force, and even drop the dreaded 
bomb, if we failed to get our way completely 
in Laos and Berlin,” and concludes that “the 
Soviets and Chinese must recognize the 
President’s words as a challenge and a 
threat.” 

No one need be told that this outrageous 


reversal of who is threatening whom is ex- 


actly the Communist line and lie through- 
out the world, told by Khrushchev and here 
by Eaton alike. And anyone familiar with 


the powerful tycoon’s constant declarations 


and actions supporting Kremlin objectives 
and condemning America’s will recognize 
this current pitch as typical. 

Khrushchev’s diabolic stategy of world 
terrorism by H-bomb threats is clear, docu- 
mented and famous. If Cyrus Eaton wants 
to twist this truth to blame America he 
should move himself and the money he made 
here to Moscow. 

But by what authority can Eaton identify 
a giant, publicly owned American corpora- 
tion with all this? 

Business standards require the board of 
directors or the shareowners to treat with 
the long-overdue question of this man as 
such an enterprise’s spokesman on public 
affairs. Khrushchev claims there is wide 
American industrialist support behind Eaton. 
Eaton furthered this impression by trotting 
out 150 businessmen to a spectacular lunch 
he gave (Biltmore Hotel, New York) honor- 
ing Khrushchev after his U.N. shoe-pound- 
ing tirade against America. In today’s 
peril no public corporation has a right to 
let Eaton create the slightest misunder- 
standing as to where it stands. 

This has nothing to do with freedom of 
speech; it has everything to do with cor- 
porate propriety. Eaton does not own the 
C. & O. He’s merely employed by it. He's 
one of the hired help, like anybody else, and 
just as subject to be fired as anybody else. 
And if Khrushchev thinks Eaton’s setup in 
the front office typifies big business, Eaton 
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has him as conned as the man who bought 
the Brooklyn Bridge. 

The corporation’s latest proxy statement 
(March 21, 1961), filed with the Security and 
Exchange Commission, shows 8,204,274 com- 
mon shares outstanding and total assets of 
more than a billion dollars ($1,065,922,911). 
Eaton owns about one-seventy-ninth of the 
business; about 1% percent. By latest 
count 92,482 individuals and institutions 
own the other 9834 percent. Yet the board 
of directors consists of only 10 men, one of 
the smallest for any giant business in the 
country. And Eaton has on it himself, his 
son and his son-in-law, a Cleveland phy- 
sician, as 3 of the 10. By this absolutely 
untypical formula a tiny but brainy minor- 
ity can swing the only real authority that 
is swung, and back it up by a billion dollars 
of other people’s assets in which their roots 
are really no deeper than a postage stamp 
on a haystack. 

Top authority in large public corporations 
is necessarily more statutory than represent- 
ative of the ownership as a whole. That’s 
why the executiveship is a public trust. It 
is also why captialism gets such a terribly 
unfair black eye if a close-knit few ever 
make the corporate body their personal 
vehicle for anything. For they can run 
with the ball as if they owned the entire 
vast enterprise unless somebody blows the 
whistle. 

If the directors fail in their public capacity, 
the stockholders owe it to themselves, the 
24,500 employees, the users of this public 
utility and to our imperiled Nation as a 
whole to blow the whistle on Cyrus 8. 
Eaton—and blow it loud enough for Khru- 


-shchev to hear. The Kremlin tyrant mis- 


understands far to much about America and 
capitalism already. 


-Duplicity 
EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Donald Rogers in a 
recent issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune exposes the duplicity of the 
Kennedy administration—another ex- 
ample of saying one thing and doing 
another: 

ScH1z0-PRANTIC ROUTE 


(By Donald I. Rogers) 

If you can pause long enough in the task 
of building your fallout shelter, it may be 
worthwhile now to take the time to reap- 
praise what’s going on, where we're headed 
and what a businessman might expect of the 
administration. 

The characteristics that emerge from the 
Washington murk could include: Timidity. 


Lack of confidence. Ambivalence. Absence __. 


of clear purpose. 

Foreigners who would be our friends view 
with fear the spectacle of a people trying to 
stiffen the spine of a President who’s sup- 
posed to lead them. If it is confusing to 
those who dwell abroad, it’s perhaps more 
confusing to Americans who must do busi- 
ness abroad. 

It shouldn’t be, though, for those same 
qualities are the dominant ones on the 
domestic scene. 

Quick, now. Can you answer within 5 
seconds whether this is a free enterprise 
administration or a Socialist one? 


* 
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Ah, yes, the President praises free enter- 
prise. He says nice words. But there are 
others who work for him who also make 
utterances and advance programs, with no 
reproach from on high. 

‘Let’s see, now, there’s Mr. Udall and Mr. 
Swidler, pushing hard for a totally unneces- 
sary public-power network to stretch from 
coast to coast. These are Kennedy men. 
Are they advocating free enterprise? 

Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges tells 
everyone to sell hard, for it’ll bring pros- 


ty. 

By golly, there’s a free-enterpriser, right 
in the fold. 

Sell, he says. That makes sense. Do you 
know the biggest selling force in America 
today? It’s advertising, and—whoops, the 
Federal Trade Commission, Galbraith, 
Schlesinger & Associates have attacked the 
very concept of advertising. 

Then, of course, on this same subject of 
selling Attorney General Robert Kennedy has 
come out and simply told people they’ll have 
to do without so many things. 

Oh, well, that’s just a bit of confusion, 
perhaps, and maybe they’ll straighten it out. 

The administration says its No. 1 domes- 


tie objective is full employment. Fine, fine. 


The administration admits, and the Pres- 
ident has stated, that the tax system is a 
chief deterrent to expansion that would 
bring fuller (if not full) employment. Fine; 
good perception. 

- The administration, however, is talking of 
tax increases for next year. Huh? How's 
that again? 

Yes, but there are other things. Morals, 
for instance, and ethics. The whole soiled 
business world must be cleaned up, this ad- 
ministration tells us. Bobby Kennedy has 
demanded codes of ethics for the conduct of 
the filthy game of turning a profit. More- 
over, he has made allegations of almost uni- 
versal price fixing, a dastardly practice, in- 

The Justice Department’s Antitrust Di- 
vision has accused a company of having 
prices higher than its competitor’s; another 
because its prices were lower than its com- 
petitor’s; another because its prices were the 
Same as its competitor’s, and still another 
because the competitor complained its prices 
were so low it could not compete. 

You'll never get this column to come out 
against high morals in business. It’s best 
we don’t say anything about the necessary 
support the administration got from those 
highly “moral” political ‘machines in Chi- 
cago, New York, Philadelphia, and so forth. 
Aw, but there we go again. 

The miultibillion-dollar balance-of-pay- 
ments problem that furrows the brows 
of many thoughtful economists has been 
tackled by the administration, and we now 
have specific rules about how much per- 
fume a tourist can bring from Grasse. 

The administration has also tackled in- 
flation. A letter has been sent asking that 
the price of a single product—steel—be held 
in line. Meanwhile, food prices are being 
raised by Government action and inflation is 
=? stimulated by more Government defi- 


Unemployment is bad, says the adminis- 
tration. But it raised the cost of employ- 
ment by boosting the minimum wage, which 
tends to roll back ermployment. Know what 
that causes? Unemployment, that’s what. 

Sacrifice for defense, says the President. 
Betimes, don’t you dare criticize the splurg- 
ing on domestic programs. Pay for ‘em 
whether you want them or not. 

Enough of this. Taking stock and reap- 
praising isn’t much fun after all. 
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were 10,000 officers and enlisted men from | 


Time Magazine Recalls Noble Record 
and Spirit of Wisconsin’s Red Arrow 
ivision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Wis- 
consin’s famed Red Arrow Division is 
once again among the first in the Nation 
to be called to active duty in a period 
of national crisis. To make clear the 
firmness of ofir national resolve to de- 


‘fend Berlin, and with that symbolic city 


the integrity of the Western Alliance, 
the President has turned to the 32d In- 
fantry Division of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard, whose record in a century 
of service to our Nation can hardly be 
surpassed. 

In the lead article of a cover story on 
the military callup Time magazine docu- 
ments our Nation’s willingness to sacri- 
fice and fight to resist Communist ex- 
pansion and to preserve freedom, by re- 
porting on the attitude of the Red Ar- 
row Division. 

Time recalls: 

In World War II the Red Arrow Division 
fought its way from Buna to Saidor to Hol- 
landia to Aitape to Luzon in 654 combat 
days—more than any other combat group 
in the Nation’s history. Along the way its 
men won 11 Congressional Medals of Honor, 
49 Legions of Merit, 153 Distinguished Serv- 
ice Crosses. 


Time notes the serious hardships and 
personal inconvenience that the present 
callup is causing the Wisconsin division. 
More than 10,000 families in over 100 
Wisconsin towns and cities will feel the 
pinch. But the resolution and spirit of 
the Red Arrow Division are summed up 
by the division chaplain, Rev. William B. 
Downey, who says: : 

There are values more important th 
peace. Freedom and justice for example. 
I’m prepared to sacrifice peace for them. 


As Time concludes: 


Those were words that freemen everywhere 
could stand by. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
Time article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

3 THERE ARE VALUES 

In Washington, President Jehn Kennedy 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
discussed East-West tensions for 2 hours. 
They settled nothing, but top-level talks 
between the United States and the U.S.SR. 
would continue, and the Berlin crisis seemed 
to be easing slightly. | 

In confronting the crisis, it is vital that 
the United States convince the Communist 
leaders that the Nation is willing to fight 
and its citizens are ready to sacrifice. Last 
week, across the United States, 82,000 re- 
servists and National Guardsmen prepared 
to answer a call to active duty. Among them 


of Honor, 49 Legions of 
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72 Wisconsin communities. They were mem- 
bers of the National Guard’s famed 32d Di- 


" vision—and there could be no doubting their 
_ spirit. 


RED ARROW TATTOO 


The 32d is a crack outfit. It earned its 
shoulder patch, a red arrow piercing a bat- 
tleline, in the Meuse-Argonne during World 
WarlI. Its first casualties were suffered when 
the troopship Tuscania was sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine. In World War II the Red 
Arrow Division fought its way from Buna 
to Saidor to Hollandia to Aitape to Luzon 
in 654 combat days—more than any other 
Army unit in the Nation’s history. Along 
the way its men won 11 Congressional Medals 
rit, 153 Distin- 
guished Service Crosses. In these two wars, 
the 32d suffered 20,500 casualties. 

When the 32d returned to Wisconsin after 
4 years of World War II, the town of Marsh- 


field (population, 14,153) had suffered so 


many casualties (20 dead out of an infantry 
company of 122 men) that it refused to have 
another National Guard unit located there. 
Recalls Mrs. Clare Ecke, whose husband 
fought with the Red Arrow Division: “I re- 
member one blue Monday when the Marsh- 
field News Herald had nine killed-in-action 
pictures spread across the front page. That’s 
a lot for a town like this to take.” But 
Marshfield changed its mind, and now its 
men are returning to duty. One is Harry 
Donald Steinmetz, 43, who retired as a master 
sergeant in 1959 after 20 years with the 32d. 
Says Steinmetz, who has rejoined the 32d: 
“I feel like I have the Red Arrow tattooed 
on my shoulder. I’d hate to see the boys 
leave without me.” 

The impact of the 32d’s return to duty will 
be felt in every Wisconsin city and town. 
The far north town of Superior (population 
33,563) is losing a high school principal, su- 
perintendent of student teaching, basket- 
ball coach and 55 students at Wisconsin 
State College. Medford (population 1,622) 
is sending its mayor, its city attorney, and 
three teachers. Rib Lake (population 794) 
is losing its only physician, Dr. Robert Pet- 
tera. Says Pettera: “I knew when I signed 
up that I had to be ready for something like 
this.”’ | 

KIDS GET HUNGRY 

Inevitably, the call-up worked personal 
hardships. In the town of Stettin (popula- 
tion 4,141), Capt. Raymond Ott canceled 
plans for expanding his milk franchise: “I'll 
just have to teach my wife Rosemary how to 
keep the business going until we get back. 
But this is what we signed up for—to take 
care of emergencies. It looks like we got an 
emergency.” 

Said Wausau Salesman Robert Melang: 
“The main thing my wife fears is loneliness, 
especially at night after she’s put the chil- 
dren to bed. Except for her and the kids, I 
don’t mind going. We've had good train- 
ing—we’ve got a real good outfit.” Says 
Antigo’s Capt. Norman Martell, the father of 
eight: “Sure, it’s rough on all of us, but 
that’s what we’re here for. I’ve been build- 
ing myself up a little insurance business for 
the last 6 years. Now I’m having to make 
arrangements to have part of my accrued 
savings paid out to me while I’m in service. 
Eight kids can get kind of hungry.” 

In Tomahawk, Lt. Michael] Redmond got 
his orders just 3 days after he was married. 
Says he: “That’s just the way it is. It looks 
as if we’re going to have to teach the Rus- 
sians a lesson.” Four of the five men at 
Dar’s service station are leaving, including 
Owner Darwin Hilgendorf. Just last month, 
Norman Osero had opened Norm’s Stereo and 
TV Shop. Last week he had a new sign out: 
“Clearance Sale.” 
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- VALUES MORE IMPORTANT 


Thus, despite the hardships it work on 
them, the men of the Red Arrow Division 
return to duty with resolution and high 
spirit. That resolution and spirit were ex- 
pressed by a division’s chaplain, Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Downey, as he put on his major’s 
uniform: “There are values more important 
than peace. Freedom and justice, for ex- 
ample. I’m prepared to sacrifice peace for 
them.” ‘Those were words that free men 
everywhere could stand by. 


Frondizi Administration Praised by Dr. 
Thorning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude the synopsis of a lecture delivered 
before the faculty and student body of 
the Visitation Academy for Young 
Ladies, Frederick, Md. The speech was 


given by my friend, the Reverend Father | 


Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., D.D., pastor 
of St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton 
Manor, Frederick County, Md. Dr. 
Thorning, who is also associate editor 
of World Affairs, Washington, D.C., 
and professor of Latin American history, 
Marymount College, Arlington, Va., has 
served our country in South and Cen- 
tral America. He is the only living 
U.S. honorary fellow of the His- 
torical and Geographic Institute of 
Brazil. He has visited Argentina fre- 
- quently and knows the people and offi- 
cials of that great Republic. His praise 
for the administration of President Ar- 
-turo Frondizi, of Argentina, is deeply en- 
couraging to all who place their faith in 
human freedom, genuine social progress, 
and life’s eternal values. The synopsis 
reads as follows: 
FRONDIZI ADMINISTRATION PRAISED BY 
Dr. THORNING 

Delivering his first lecture in a series at 
Visitation Academy here, Rev. Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, associate editor of World Affairs, 
praised the administration of President Ar- 
turo Frondizi in Argentina for “trying to 
live within its income without grandiose 
schemes for government monopolies which 
simply attract hordes of hungry officeholders 
and bureaucrats.” 

The Maryland educator, author and diplo- 
mat added: 

“In recent years, Argentina faced huge 


reconstruction problems because the national © 


patrimony, to no small extent, wasted by 
Peronista politicians without any correspond- 
ing increase in national production. Today 
President Frondizi is showing a good example 
of economy in government and giving every 
possible encouragement to those citizens, 
Argentines or foreigners, who believe in the 
system of private property. Slowly and sys- 
_tematically, the nation is finding new mar- 
kets for meat, grain, hides, and wool. At the 
same time, the annual deficit, due to heavy 
petroleum imports, is being reduced. This 
has been done by private enterprise. One 
result is that, by the end of this year, it may 
be that Argentina will come close to provid- 
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ing its own gasoline, lubricating oil, and 
natural gas. 

“Success along these lines means that the 
Argentine people will enjoy the benefits of 
a stable currency. Citizens who live on pen- 
sions or on the income derived from insur- 
ance policies are being treated fairly. A 
definite check has been given to inflation. 
Workers are encouraged to put money in the 
banks. Thrift and economy have been re- 
stored to a position of honor in the com- 
munity. This can be a cornerstone of social 
progress: better housing, improved health 
standards, and advances in education. 

“It is important to note that La Prensa, 
one of the Western Hemisphere’s best news- 
papers, is urging Argentina to uphold free- 
dom and decency against the Castro brothers, 
Fidel and Raul. The great organ of public 
opinion in Buenos Aires declares that ‘every 
American Republic should follow the lead of 
democratic Costa Rica and work for the lib- 
eration of the Cuban people.’ While Oswaldo 
Dorticos, the Castro,puppet-President is the 
guest of Mao Tse-tung, Soviet Gauleiter of 
China, all Americans can understand the 
vital importance of community action 
against aggressors.” Rev. Mother Mary de 
Chantal and Sister Claire Joseph, directress 
of studies, presided at the meeting here. 


The Credo That Inspired Dag Ham- 
marskjold To Give His Life for 
Civilization Can Inspire Us To Carry 
On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the. 


late Dag Hammarskjold lived by a faith 
that demanded selfiess service and a deep 
concept of the brotherhood of man. He 
died, as we know, in execution of that 
faith. 

The distinguished editor of the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar and also a man of 
singularly strong faith, Mr. Edward J. 
Meeman, recently dug back in the files 
to find the credo of Dag Hammarskjold. 
Mr. Meeman thought so highly of it that 
he published it in the Press-Scimitar on 
September 20. I believe it should be read 
even more widely, and, accordingly, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Meeman’s 
column containing the Hammarskjold 
credo appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE Crevo THAT INSPIRED DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 


To Grtve His Lire ror CIVILIZATION CAN 

InsPrRE Us To CARRY ON 
(By Edward J. Meeman, editor, Memphis 

Press-Scimitar) 

Dag ld died at the front. 

He died at the front of mankind’s advance. 
There may be questions as to the wisdom of 
his strategy of the moment. 

There can be no question of the wisdom of 


his long-range purpose and the importance 


of what he was doing to carry it out. 
It was to enforce peace, long a dream of 
humanity, now the requisite for survival. 
The. measure of his rightness and his 
greatness was the wrath and the intent of 
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the enemy of mankind to destroy him, which 


his determined course brought down on his 


head. 

He was winning a magnificent victory 
where many thought success impossible. 
He was saving the newly won independent 


Congo from being dominated by Communist ee 


imperialism. 

What was the credo which animated this 
man, which led him to dedicate his life, his 
mind, his spirit, his emotions, his patience, 
and at last to take the risk that demanded 
his heart’s blood? 

Dag Hammarskjold told us when in 1953 he 
was asked by Edward R. Murrow to state his 
faith over CBS, “This,” he said, “I believe: 

“The world in which I grew up was domi- 
nated by principles and ideals of a time far 
from ours, and, as it may seem, far removed 
from the problems facing a man in the mid- 
dle of the 20th century. However, my way 
has not meant a departure from those ideals. 
On the contrary, I have been led to an un- 
derstanding of their validity also for our 
world of today. Thus, a never abandoned 
effort frankly and squarely to build up a per- 
sonal belief in the light of experience and 
honest thinking has led me in a circle; I now 

e and endorse, unreservedly, those 
very beliefs which once were handed down 
to me. 

“From generations of soldiers and govern- 
ment officials on my father’s side, I inher- 
ited a belief that no life was more -satis- 
factory than one of selfless service to your 
country—or humanity. This service required 
a@ sacrifice of all personal interests, but like- 
wise the courage to stand up unflinchingly 
for your convictions. 

“Prom scholars and cl on my 
mother’s side, I inherited a belief that, in 
the very radical sense of the gospels, all men 
were equal as children of God, and should 
be met and treated by us as our masters in 
God. 

“Faith is a state of mind and the soul. 
In this sense we can understand the words 
of the Spanish mystic, St. John of the Cross: 
‘Faith is the union of God with the soul.’ - 
The language of religion is a set of formulas 
which register a basic spiritual experience. 
It must not be regarded as describing in 
terms to be defined by philosophy, the real- 
ity of which is accessible to our senses and 
which we can analyze with the tools of logic. 
I was late in understanding what this meant. 
When I finally reached that point, the be- 
liefs in which I was once brought up and 
which, in fact, had given my life direction 
even while my intellect still challenged their 
validity, were recognized by me as mine in 
their own right and by my free choice. I 
feel that I can endorse those convictions | 
without any compromise with the demands 
of that intellectual honesty which is the very 
key to maturity of mind. 

‘The two ideals which dominated my child- 
hood world met me fully harmonized and 
adjusted to the demands of our world of 
today in the ethics of Albert Schweitzer, 
where the ideal of service is supported 
and “oe the basic attitudes to man set 
forth in the Gospels. In his work I also 
found a Key for modern man to the world 
of the Gospels. 

“But the explanation of how man should 
live a life of active social service in full 
harmony with himself as a member of the 
community of the spirit, I found in the 
writings of those great medieval mystics for 
whom self-surrender had been the way to 
self-realization, and who in singleness of 
mind and inwardness had found strength to 
say yes to every demand, which the needs of 
their neighbors made them face, and to say 
yes also to every fate life had in store for 
them when they followed the call of duty, 
as they understood it. Love—that much mis- 
used and misinterpreted word—for them 
meant simply an overflowing of strength with 


which they felt themselves filled when living 
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in true self-oblivion. And this love found 
natural expression in an unhesitant fulfill- 
ment of duty and in an unreserved accept- 
ance of life, whatever it brought them per- 
sonally of toil, suffering—or happiness. 

“I know that their discoveries about the 
laws of inner life and of action have not lost 
their significance.” 

To adopt his credo is the sincerest tribute 
any of us can give his memory. 


Progress by Solid Accomplishment 
Without Headlines or Fanfare 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last No- 
vember the people of our country elected 
a Democratic President and reaffirmed 
their faith in the Democratic Party by 
continuing that party’s control of the 
Congress. 
Let us reflect on this American deci- 
sion for a moment now that the heat of 
political battle has cooled and the com- 
fortable breezes of autumn approach the 
Capitol to sweep away, equally, the fiery 
oratory, the impassioned pleas, the acri- 
monious arguments, and the hot air. 

The ist session of the 87th Congress 
has ended and we near the end of the 
first year since the election of President 
John F. Kennedy. The time for refiec- 
tion—the time for judgment—is here. 

On February 21, 1961, 1 month after 
taking office, President Kennedy sent to 
the Democratic congressional leaders a 
16-point priority list of legislation. The 
President did not pull these programs out 
of a hat. Many of them have been part 
_ and parcel of the Democratic Party’s 
platform for years—all of them refiect 
that concern for the welfare of our peo- 
ple and country which has always char- 
- acterized the Democratic Party. 

A review of prior first sessions of Con- 
gress reveals these interesting facts: 

In the Ist session of Congress under 
President Roosevelt 11 major billswere 
passed. They all dealt with the domes- 
tic scene. | 

In the ist session of Congress under 
President Eisenhower, 12 major bills 
were passed. That included extensions 
of four existing programs, amendments 
to two others and three reorganizations 
of executive agencies. 

In 1950, under President Truman, an 
alltime high, until this year, was ac- 
a by the passage of 14 major 


In this 1st session of the 87th Congress, 
under President Kennedy, we can boast 
of the passage of 33 major bills. 

Numbers alone, however, are not too 
important. The content is of maximum 
concern. It will be much too burdensome 
to analyze in detail all of these items. 
I will try to be as concise as possible. 

. Of the 16 priority measures requested 

by the President, 12 were enacted into 
law during this lst session of the 87th 
Congress. Of course, many more than 
12 bills have been enacted—many of 
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these others also came before the Con- 
gress at the request of the President. 
Including treaties submitted to, and 
ratified by the Senate, the Congress ap- 
proved 138 separate matters submitted 
by the President. Few were disapproved 
or killed by the Congress. Three, of 
major importance, will be considered in 
the second session of this Congress 


which bégins on January 10, 1962, they. 


are, first, aid to education; second, med- 
ical care for the aged; and, third, tax 
revision. 

Actually, both Houses of this Congress 
passed and sent the President a total 
of 693 bills and resolutions. All but 
eight were approved by the President. 

On the domestic front Congress has 
enacted a series of major legislative pro- 
posals designed to stimulate our lagging 
economy, to promote sound economic 
growth and development of our human 
and natural resources, to alleviate the 
hardships of unemployment, and to pro- 
mote the well-being of all Americans. 
They include a number of measures 
previously vetoed by former President 
Eisenhower or stymied as a result of 
“divided government” over the prior 6- 
year period. 

In the area of national defense and 
foreign policy the Kennedy administra- 
tion has worked vigorously to rebuild 
our military strength and to yestore our 
international prestige. Congress has re- 
sponded by providing necessary funds 
to improve our defense posture in the 
face of renewed aggressive activity by 
the Soviet Union in many parts of the 
world. It has cooperated in undertak- 
ing important new programs to aid the 
peoples of Latin America and to provide 
a more efficient and comprehensive type 
of mutual security program to strength- 
en our allies, newly emerging nations, 
and underdeveloped areas of the world. 

The Rules Committee has been made 
more responsive to the Democratic 
leadership and to the majority will of 
the House. With the exception of com- 
prehensive aid to education legislation, 
the new 15-member Rules Committee 
has provided a majority to assure floor 
action on all major legislation recom- 
mended by the administration so that 
the membership of the House could work 
its will in connection therewith. 

On the other hand, the record of Re- 
publican conduct has been extremely 
irresponsible. For example, 97 percent 
of the Republicans voted in the House 
against consideration of the education 


bill, 86 percent against the conference 


report on the minimum wage bill, 84 
percent against the conference report on 
the omnibus housing bill, 80 percent 
against the conference report on the area 
redevelopment bill and 50 £ypercent 
against the conference repdét on the 
mutual security bill. 

Apparently the Republicans plan to 
continue their do-nothing policy. The 
achievements of this session, however, 
cannot be hidden by Republican carping 
and negativism. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND SECURITY 


In this vital area the Congress has 
authorized $12.5 billion in additional 
funds for fiscal 1962 for construction of 
aircraft, missiles and naval _ vessels, 


' stepping up Polaris submarine produc- 
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tion to 29 by 1964 instead of 1967. Ithas 
authorized $893.9 million for construc- 
tion and improvement projects at mili- 
tary bases at home and abroad, includ- 
ing missile sites and nuclear submarine 
bases. $1.7 billion has been authorized 
for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for fiscal 1962. This in- 
cludes increases for a manned moon- 
orbiting project and for research on 
solid and nuclear propellants. 

There has been $131.4 million author- 
ized for Atomic Energy Commission con- 
struction projects. In addition to this, 
the Congress has authorized the Presi- 
dent to call up 250,000 reservists and 
National Guardsmen for active duty of 
not more thanlyear. It is believed that 
nothing less than this will suffice in the 
face of Khrushchev’s continuing threats 
over Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In this area the President came very | 


near getting what he wanted in a foreign 
aid bill. But the Congress held back on 
the blanket authorization for Treasury 


borrowing and insisted that—although 


long-term commitments could be 
made—the various committees on Capi- 
tol Hill be required to review these com- 
mitments each year. 

Treasury borrowing is invidiously re- 
ferred to by many as back-door financ- 
ing. Itisnosuchthing. ‘Treasury bor- 
rowing merely means that the Congress 
in a single bill authorizes the lending 


and directs the Treasury to make the — 


money available. The bill must pass 
both Houses of Congress and be ap- 
proved by the President. Any time the 
Congress desires, it can pass a repealer 
of such law. It does in.one step what 
usually requires two steps. In the case 
of most Government expenditures a law 
is first enacted authorizing them and 
then a second law is enacted directing 


the expenditure by appropriating the 


money. Thetwo-step procedure is usual- 
ly followed for-spending. The one-step 
procedure has been traditionally fol- 
lowed for lending. 


THE PEACE CORPS 


One of the really valuable measures 
enacted into law during this session was 
the bill creating the Peace Corps. 

The Peace Corps will not revolutionize 
the world, but it is well worth trying. It 


is a tribute to the President’s perception 


of the mood of America that the Corps 
has received such enthusiastic support 
from the American people. This group 
of dedicated young volunteers will bring 
great credit to our Nation and enhance 
American prestige throughout the world. 
This is one of the positive ways of com- 
bating communism. 
U.S. ARMS CONTROL AGENCY 


- Perhaps, aside from the foreign aid 
bill, the most important piece of legisla- 
tion passed by the Congress in the area 
of international affairs was that estab- 
lishing a permanent U.S. Arms Control 
Agency. This Agency may well make a 
major contribution to disarmament and 
the establishment of peace. 
THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Six hundred million dollars was appro- 
priated to effectuate a previously author- 
ized aid program for Latin America. 


This important action provides $100 mil- 
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lion for disaster relief in Chile, $394 mil- 
lion for loans by the Inter-American 
Development Bank, $6 million for social 
and economic programs of the Organ- 
ization of American States, and $100 
million for loans and grants through the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

Two measures important to the hungry 
of the world were also approved by the 
Congress. One extends indefinitely the 
President’s authority to use surplus farm 
products to aid the peoples and econ- 
omies of undeveloped nations and per- 
mits a broadened program. The second 
expresses the desire of the Senate that 
the President should explore with leaders 
of other nations the possible establish- 
ment under the United Nations of an 
international food and raw materials re- 
serve. 

A U.S. Travel Service to promote and 
encourage foreign tourist travel in the 
United States was established in the De- 


_ partment of Commerce. 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Nine hundred and twenty-eight million 
dollars have been authorized to provide 


13 weeks’ additional unemployment com- 


pensation, up to June 30, 1962, for jobless 
people whose payments expire. This 
measure also increased the tax on em- 
ployers by four-tenths of 1 percent for 2 
years beginning January 1, 1962. Simi- 
lar benefits were supplied for unem- 
ployed railroad workers in separate leg- 


islation. 


Legislation for aid to dependent chil- 
dren provided temporary grants to 
States to finance their inclusion in the 
Federal-State unemployed assistance 
This will expire on June 1, 
- The minimum wage bill raised the 
minimum from $1 to $1.25 an hour and 
extended coverage to 344 million addi- 


tional workers by gradual wage step-ups. 


_ ‘Three hundred ninety-four million dol- 
lars in loans and grants for in- 
dustrial plants and public facilities has 
been authorized for the new Area Re- 


development Administration in the De- - 


partment of Commerce. 

An additional $11.5 billion has been 
authorized for completion of the Inter- 
state and Defense Highway System as 
scheduled by 1972. 

Construction aid under the Airport 
Act has been extended for 5 years to 
June 30, 1966; $375 million is author- 
ized for grants for that period. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 


WELFARE 
An important amendment to the So- 


cial Security Act raises the. minimum 


monthly old-age insurance payments 


from $33 to $40, increases the benefits 


to widows, provides that male workers 
may draw reduced benefits upon re- 
tirement at age 62, liberalizes the dis- 
ability provisions, and increases the tax 


- for workers and employers by one-eighth 


of 1 percent each. 

Although the comprehensive aid-to- 
education bill did not get out of the 
Rules Committee, the Congress did pass 
legislation extending for 2 years the pro- 
visions of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act and for assistance for schools 
in federally impacted areas. 
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One of the most important programs 
enacted by this first session of the 87th 
Congress is the Housing Act of 1961. It 
authorizes a 4- to 5-year $4.9 billion 
housing program for low and moderate 
income families on liberalized terms, 
urban renewal, open space development 
in cities, college dormitory constructon 
loans, 100,000 new units of publie hous- 
ing, community facilities, an extended 
farm housing program, an increase in 
funds for housing for the aged, and a 
provision for loans to cities to acquire 
mass transportation facilities. 

The Community Health Services and 
Facilities Act of 1961 expands and ex- 
tends the programs of Federal grants 
to the States and communities for con- 
struction of nursing homes, training of 
public health personnel, and studies to 
improve services for the aged outside of 
hospitals. 

An interim increase of $1 billion has 
been provided in FHA mortgage insur- 
ance authority for dwellings. 

Five million dollars a year for 4 years 
has been provided for the extension of 
a program of grants and scholarships for 
the training of practical nurses under 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946. 

One hundred and five million dollars 
has been authorized for a l-year exten- 
sion of the special milk program for 
schools and child care agencies. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1961 

provides a program of Federal grants to 
communities and nonprofit agencies of 
$5 million a year for 4 years to help fi- 
nance projects to combat juvenile delin- 
quency. This marks the first effort in 
this field by the Federal Government. 


GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 
Reorganization plans for the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Federal Trade 


‘Commission, and the Home Loan Bank 


Board, became effective during July and 
August as a result of congressional ap- 
proval. A similar plan abolished the 
Federal Maritime Board and replaced it 
with a five-man Federal Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Seventy-three new Federal judgeships 
were created with the enactment of Pub- 


lic Law 87-36 to relieve the tremendous 


backlog in almost all Federal courts. 

Three important anticrime bills—the 
first such package since 1934—were en- 
acted. Among other things, these bills 
prohibit transmitting gambling informa- 
tion. 
times in the last 52 years. 


VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


An extension of direct and guaran- 
teed home loan programs for World War 
II veterans to July 26, 1967, and for 
Korean veterans to February 1, 1975, was 
enacted. This measure authorizes an 
additional $1.2 billion for the direct loan 
program through fiscal year 1967. 

Veterans have been authorized to com- 
bine separate periods of service in dif- 


ferent periods of war to permit them to. 


qualify for a nonservice-connected pen- 
sion under the Ooty service require- 
ment. 

dend to eligible policyholders of national 


service life insurance was authorized by 


the Congress on September 1, 1961. 
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Other measures include a pension in- 
crease for holders-of the Congressional . 
Medal of Honor and a requirement that .. 
the Board of Veterans’ Appeals make 
findings of fact and conciuatone of law 
in each case. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Natural resources: In the natural re- 


sources area an expansion of the water 
pollution control program increases the 


grants to State and interstate agencies 
-from $3 million annually to $5 million 


for operations through 1968, and from 
$50 million to $100 million annually for 
construction of treatment works. A mi- 
nor year-to-year saline water research 
program has been converted into a $75 
million, 6-year program to achieve a 
major breakthrough. ( 

Corporate and excise taxes: Pending 
a complete revision of our tax laws, the 
Congress extended for 1 year the present 


tax rates on corporations and excise 


levies on distilled spirits, beer, wine, cig- 
arettes, automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories, local telephone service, and trans- 
portation of persons. . 

Civil service retirement annuity in- 
crease: We made permanent the tem- 
porary increase in Civil Service Retire- 
ment annuities enacted in 1958. 

Food for peace: We raised the au- 
thorization under title 1 of Public Law 
480 by $2 billion for calendar year 1961 | 
providing for the sale of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to friendly nations 
for foreign currencies. 


Postal workers: A new for 


three longevity steps which are assigned 


after 10, 13, and 16 years of service re- 
spectively will give each employee for 
each step an amount equal to one step 
increase for his position. 

The Postmaster General, we hear, is 


the President to disregard such advice. 
The two problems are separate and 
distinct and should not be confused. — 
Equity and simple fairness dictate that 
these workers are entitled to this relief. 


The work, however, 
acted on. Prime targets im the second 


the social security system. 

It has been a difficult and hard- 
working first session. The New Frontier 
has not yet been reached. We have, 
however, gone a long way toward a re- 
vitalization of our Nation. 

On September 15, 1961, I attended, 
with Secretary of the Treasury Dillon, 


| 
HL iurcing the President to veto this bill, un- 
til such time as the Congress authorizes 3 
ee an. increase in postal rates. I have ic: 
It is long overdue. : 
Whenever the Postmaster General will 
recommend to the Congress that busi- 
ness mail be made self-supporting, I be- 
lieve the Congress will pass a proper 
rate increase bill. But the longevity in- 
crease bill should not be made dependent 
on a postal rate increase. 
This, then, is the record. It is an im- 
. be considered one of the best that any 
ee Congress has made. I am proud to have | 
contributed to it. | 
| 
| comprehensive Federal aid to education | 
| ee and medical care for the aged through | 
| 
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the Vienna meetings of the World Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Finance Corporation, and 
the International Development Associa- 
tion. These meetings were most valu- 
able. They wefe attended by the official 
representatives of 74 countries. ‘They 
help knit the free world into a har- 
monious organization of mutual help for 
building a peaceful economy. 

From Vienna I went to Rome as a 
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men for centuries. Our Constitution, which 
guarantees priceless freedoms to our citizens, 
sets forth a concept of liberty that has been 
an inspiration to freedom-loving people 
everywhere.. It is, therefore, most fitting to 
stress the significance of Citizenship Day and 
Constitution Week. It is the intention by 
the several proclamations that have been 
issued by our President and Governor that 
the observance will honor those youth of 
native birth, just arrived at voting age (of 
whom there are approximately 2% pth 
each year) and those from other countries 


member of the President’s commission _ recently naturalized as they accept the rights 


to the centennial celebration of the uni- 
fication of Italy. The good will engen- 
~ dered by this delegation was well worth 
the time and energy expended. 
Although my attendance at the closing 
days of this session was excused because 


of the official business, to which I at- 


tended, it is well to note that there was 
not a single rolicall during my absence, 
the result of which would have been 
. Changed by my presence. In fact, that 

is true of the entire session. Excluding 
the calls on days on which my presence 
was Officially excused, I missed only five 
rolicalis and five quorum calls out of a 
total of 231. 


political sympathies—to write to me at 
my Washington office, Room 1305, House 
Office Building, Washington 25, D.C., 
and share their views with me. They 
are welcome to acquaint me with such 
problems, with which they believe I can 
assist them. It is only thus that de- 
mocracy can work. 


The Significance of Citizenship Day and 
Constitution Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


" Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the New Jersey State Bar 
Association’s recent commemoration of 
Citizenship Day and Constitution Week, 
the Union County Bar Association con- 
ducted appropriate ceremonies on Sep- 
tember 18, 1961, in the Union County 
Courthouse, Superior Court Judge 
Walter L. Hetfield ITI p 

The president of the Union County 
Bar Association, John T. Glennon, Esq., 
of Elizabeth, N.J., delivered an address 
on that occasion which merits the at- 
tention of our colleagues. Briefly and 
cogently, Mr. Glennon expressed the 

meaning of citizenship, related this 


of the bar to honor the principles of 
_ good citizenship. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. 
Glennon’s address: 

or Day aNnpD 
CONSTITUTION WrEK 

US. citizenship is a 
representing the dreams and struggles of 


and privileges of citizenship and begin full 
participation in the civic and political life 
of their communities, States and Nation. 
This observance not only will honor espe- 
cially these two groups of our citizenry, but 
will afford an opportunity for all citizens, 
native born and naturalized, to rededicate 
themselves to the ideals and principles upon 
which this Nation was founded and built. 

As lawyers we should feel honored to play 
a part in the observance of this day and 
week. Judge Hetfield in his judicial wisdom 
being mindful.of the importance of such a 
recognition of Citizenship Day and Consti- 
tution Week, has set aside a period of time 
so that a proper observance of this day and 
week be made by our Courte in Union County 
and the Members of the Bar. For this 
courtesy; I, as President of the Union County 
Bar Association, should like to extend my 
personal appreciation and thanks. 

By such recognition, courts and lawyers 
lend a dignity to the status of new citizens. 
We can help to ote unity and increase 
the interest of every citizen in public affairs. 
The importance of citizenship 
phasized and the individual’s feelings are 
stirred. Naturalized citizens come to feel 
themselves more closely identified with the 
great body of their fellow citizens in a com- 
munity. By our actions as lawyers, young 
people of our country also gain a realization 
of the interest we manifest in their good and 
faithful performance of their duties as 


citizens. 


By our interest we also demonstrate to all 
communities the great imperatives of citi- 
zenship, duty to God and country. 


Wisconsin Attorney General John 
Reynolds’ Brilliant Speech 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE | 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
attorney general of the State of Wis- 
consin, the Honorable John Reynolds, 
delivered a highly impressive speech at 
the Wisconsin State Democratic Con- 
vention at Eau Claire, Wis. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
excellent expression of the aspirations 
of a distinguished leader of the Wiscon- 


is thus em-. 


October 17 


Politics must be something more than a 
game for us, because if it should degenerate 
into that, we had better remember that the 
Republicans have been the home team in 
Wisconsin since the Civil War. 

During the McCarthy era we liberals in 
Wisconsin distinguished eurselves because 
we stood on our convictions in the face of 
social ostracism, economic reprisals, and 
character assassinations. If we had not 
fought McCarthyism then there would then 
be no strong Democratic Party here today. 

And today if we do net fight for human 


rights there will be no strong Democratic. 


Party here tomorrow. Because the great 


issue that confronts America today, the is- © 


sue that truly separates the liberals from 
the conservatives is the issue of Human 
Rights. The Democratic Party of Wisconsin 
has always stood for the equal opportunity 
of every man and for the equality of all men 
regardless of race or religien. We must not 
now abandon these principles in order to 
seek political advantage. 

We are proud that Gevernor Nelson cour- 
ageously led the fight fer civil rights in 
housing. We know that Republican obstruc- 
tioniste killed that bill. But we also know 
that Democrats did net go forward with 


untarnished armor. I am sorry to say that. 


a few of our own Democratic legislators— 
men who wrap themselves in the banner of 
our party at election time—voted with the 
bigots on this matter. Their conduct 
mocked that great principle of the equality 
of all men which is so basic to any liberal 
thought. 

When I was in Europe last summer I was 
shocked and ashamed to pick up a Euro- 


Little Rock or New Orleans, but in our owp. 
Capitol building in Madison, Wis. Their 
defeat disgraced the name of Wisconsin and 
the name of America around the world. 
And knowing that some Democrats had voted 
on the side of man’s inhumanity to man 
made the news even mere disheartening to 
me. 

I am proud to be able te report that as 
your Attorney General, I have seen to it 
that our inadequate laws dealing with racial 
discrimination have been enforced to their 
limits. Every instance of discrimination 


that has come to my attention has been 


promptly investigated and violators pros- 
ecuted. 

Let me say here that the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights and the district 
attorneys of our State, both Democrat and 
Republican, have been most helpful and 
cooperative in all these human rights 
matters. 

issue of human rights. We must have con- 
fidence that the American places 
the rights of all men to liberty and happi- 
ness above the temptatien to prejudice. 

If the price of public office is to become 
racial bigots, then I say the price is too high. 
If Wisconsin is to be run 
be run by Republican bigots. 

We have worked to make the government 
of this State a more responsive and repre- 
sentative servant of the people. One of the 
greatest achievements of the Democratic 
Party is the antisecrecy law enacted in 1959. 
That people should know of the conduct of 
their government is essential to a democ- 
racy—and neither freedom nor democracy 
can survive and flourish if the business of 


the government is conducted behind closed 
doors. As your attorney general I am proud 


to tell you that my office has vigorously en- 
forced this Antisecrecy Act. The intent of 
the Democratic sponsers of the antisecrecy 
bill has been given full effect by a narrow 
construction of the few exceptions to the 
open-meeting rule. The demands for open 
meetings by hundreds of citizens and by a 
~— segment of the press have been followed 


by bigots, let it 


| 
| 
Be On a@ more personal level, I urge all of | 
my constituents—regardless of their 
) 4 pean newspaper and see on the front page 
| a picture of sit-in demonstrators, not in 
4 
meaning especially to the position of - | 
new citizens in a community, and ‘!% Democratic Party be printed in the | 
stressed the responsibility of members =CORD. | 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, [jinn 
as follows: 
My fellow Democrats, we are still the 
minority party in Wisconsin, as the 1960 | 
: election proved. People do not vote Demo- 
| cratic in Wisconsin just out of habit. If 
ae we are to win and hold the respect of the 
| voters of this State, we must do it by offering 
them something better than our opponents. 


{ 


| 

q 
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up by the attorney general's Office. In every 
case within the contemplation of the law we 


have ordered government agencies to open 


their doors to the scrutiny of the public and 
of the press. 

The fight for an open government has, 
however, just begun. Many Wisconsin edu- 
cational agencies and their committees still 
meet in secrecy. And other government 
units conduct their affairs away from the 
scrutiny of the public. The crusade for open 
meetings must continue, not only by the at- 
torney general’s office, but by liberals in 
every county and every community all across 
Wisconsin. 

Still another front on which the battle for 
liberal principles is being waged is in the 
area of economic opportunity. The small, 
independent businessman is being systemati- 
cally and ruthlessly destroyed. Even today, 
as I speak in communities, large and small, 
in all corners of Wisconsin I find that the 
small, independent grocer and dry goods 


retailer have practically disappeared. 


If the trend toward the concentration of 
great economic power and wealth in the 


hands of a few huge monopolies continues 


it will destroy the small businessman and 
it will destroy economic opportunity for all 
of us. In fact, these monopolies will de- 
stroy the free enterprise system as we know 
it. The purpose of the antitrust laws is to 
help the small businessman and the con- 
sumer and to preserve the free enterprise 
competition system. 

As attorney general of Wisconsin, I have 
launched a twofold attack to protect small 
business and keep economic opportunity open 
to all. First we have conducted a vigorous 
antitrust campaign under the present laws. 
The attorney general’s office has initiated 
more antitrust cases in the past 3 years than 
during any other 3-year period in Wisconsin 
history. 

For example, we have prosecuted, or are 
prosecuting, such industrial giants for the 
violation of Wisconsin antitrust laws as 
Allied Chemical, Dow Chemical, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, E. I. du Pont Co., Brunswick 
Corp., Texaco Oil, Borden Dairies, Fairmont 
Corp., and Pet Milk to name just a few. 
Second, Governor Nelson and I have asked 
the legislature for stronger antitrust laws, 
for more antitrust attorneys (we have only 
one full-time man now) and a consumer 
counsel in the attorney general’s office. We 
must work harder than ever to keep the peo- 
ple alert and aroused over the growth of 
monopoly and the undermining of economic 
opportunity that is occurring in Wisconsin 
and in the Nation. 

As attorney general, I served on the con- 
stitutional revision commission. That 
commission recommended constitutional 
reorganization to make the government 
more responsible to the people by consoli- 
dating the vast government bureaucracy 
which is spread over 70 agencies and com- 
missions and by eliminating those long terms 
for department heads which insulate them 
from popular control. We also recom- 
mended a 4-year term for the Governor to 
give him a better opportunity to develop, 
present and seek public support for his pro- 
gram. 

Governor Nelson’s program for Wisconsin 
and President Kennedy’s program for the 
Nation provide us with a strong liberal rec- 


ord with which to go forward in 1962. It is 


for us to take our record to the people. And 
we must begin today. Our crusade will re- 
quire much time and hard work. But we 
must not shrink from the task. Our belief 
in the democratic system and our adherence 
to liberal principles require that we carry 
this fight forward this year as we have car- 
ried it forward every year since we reorgan- 
ized the Democratic Party in 1949. 

To achieve a victory for progressive prin- 
ciples and the public interest we must not 
let incumbency make us over-confident. 
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Nor must we allow the taste of victory to 
deter us from fighting for liberal principles. 
We will win only if we are true to our liberal 
beliefs—as we have remained true in bad 
times and good since 1949. 

I ask you to join with me in rededicating 
ourselves this year to those liberal and hu- 
manitarian principles which are the heritage 
of the Democratic Party. 


Goals of the New Frontier: Medical Care 
Under Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


| OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, high on 
the agenda of unfinished business which 
will face the Congress when we meet 
again next year is the problem of in- 
surance against health care expenses for 
our retirees under social security. In 
@ special message last February Presi- 
dent Kennedy reaffirmed this as a major 


goal of the New Frontier in these words: 


Twenty-six years ago this Nation adopted 
the principle that every member of the labor 
force and his family should be insured 
against the haunting fear of loss of income 
caused by retirement, death, or unemploy- 
ment. To that we have added insurance 
against the economic loss caused by dis- 
ability. But there remains a significant gap 
that denies to all but those with the highest 
incomes a full measure of security—the high 
cost of ill health in old age. 


A few facts indicate the extent of the 
need to which the President referred. 
There are currently 16 million of our 
citizens who are over 65 years of age. 
They go to the hospital more often and 
stay longer than their younger neigh- 
bors. As a result, their annual medical 
bill is twice that of those in the rest of 
the population but their annual income 
is only about half as large. In addition, 
it must be remembered that among those 
who can least afford medical care, the 
tendency is to do without it, frequently 
until an emergency situation develops, 
so that these figures actually understate 
the increased need for medical care 
among older citizens. 

To meet this pressing need—to fill the 


gap described by the President—legisla- 


tion has been introduced which would 
utilize the social insurance approach, 
enabling people to pay during their 
working years toward meeting the health 
costs they will face in old age. The bill 
represents a sound and practical answer 
to a national problem. It does so with- 
out proposing to limit the patient’s 
choice of doctor or hospital or to sub- 
ject people to a means test which would 
deny them dignity and self-respect in 
their days of retirement. 

It should be emphasized that the 
President’s proposal centers around the 
problem of meeting hospital and nursing 
home costs. This has the advantage not 
only of eliminating any question what- 
ever of disturbing the doctor-patient re- 
lationship, but also allows us to focus on 
the element of health care costs that 
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have risen the most rapidly in recent 
years. Hospital rates have more than 
doubled since 1948 and they threaten a 
continuing rise. By providing a program 


. to meet a large part of this high-cost 


element, we can bring more adequate 
health care on a broad basis within 
reach of our senior citizens. 

In so doing, I am convinced that we 
will also expand the opportunities for 
private insurance plans to provide ade- 
quate coverage for other aspects of 


health care to our older citizens and for 


across-the-board protection to people 
who have not yet reached retirement age. — 
This is true because the fact that our 
retired people have a much greater need 
for medical care also means that they 
represent a high-risk market to the 
private insurance firms who must either 
deny them coverage, reduce benefits, or 
else raise their rates to a level that puts 
coverage beyond the reach of many, both 
young and old. Handling this high-risk, 
high-cost aspect of the situation through 
social insurance will remove a major 
obstacle to the extention of private in- 
surance to meet more fully the other 
— of our medical care cost prob- 
em. 

Mr. Speaker, the Ways and Means 
Committee, on which I serve, held ex- 
tensive hearings on the President’s pro- 
posal. Our study deepened my convic- 
tion that we need this program and that 
it is a sound and moderate program. 
The record of the hearings includes a 
mass of facts and figures documenting 
both the need and the practicality of 
the recommended solution. But, as Sec- 
retary Ribicoff pointed out in his appear- 
ance before us, “statistics cannot meas- 
ure the anxiety and suffering of elderly 
people who see their small savings, their 
homes, their security about to be swept 
away by the near certainty of expensive 
illness.” The Congress can and should 
eliminate this source of fear and inse- 
curity and favorable action on the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation is the logical 
and fair way to do so. 


The House That Bilked Jack 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
Or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we are very fortunate today to 
have the benefit of the writings of many 
young Americans published in the maga- 


up of the activities of the Ist session of 
the 87th Congress prepared by one of | 
these outstanding 


resident-of Washington and a student at 
Georgetown Law School, has had a 
unique opportunity to observe the Con- 
gress in action and I commend his article — 
to you and all Americans. 


: 
| zine of Young Americans for Freedom, 
| 
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Under unanimous consent I include 
herewith Mr. Bauman’s article entitled 
“The House That Bilked Jack”’: 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS—A ROUNDUP: THE 

House THAT BILKED JACK 


(By Robert E. Bauman) 


“I want to be a President who is willing 
to take the responsibility for getting things 
done, and to take the blame if they are not 
done right * * * a President who will for- 
mulate and fight for his legislative policies 
* * * who will not back down under pres- 
sure. * * * I am not promising you action 
in the first 100 days alone * * * Iam prom- 
ising you 1,000 days of exacting Presidential 
leadership’”—John Fitzgerald Kennedy, New 
York City, November 5, 1960. 

As autumn crosses the land, and the 
nights are chill, the words echo as if muffied 
by distant time. Though less than a year 
since their utterance in that Harvard-Yan- 
kee twang, full throated and compelling, the 
phrases now are desolate; faded like the 
browning ink of letters from a dusty attic. 
Go back and listen. 

At Los Angeles, September 9, 1960: 

“IT have asked Senator CLarK, of Pennsyl- 


vania, and Congressman CELLER, of New York, | 


to embody all the [civil rights] pledges of 
the Democratic platform in a bill, and that 
will be among the first orders of business 
when the new Congress meets in January.” 

At La Crosse, Wis., October 23, 1960: 

“If I am elected I will give the farm prob- 
lem top priority in the opening weeks of 
my administration.” 

Again, Los Angeles, November 1, 1960: 

“I have pledged myself and my party to 
immediate enactment of a program for med- 
ical care for the aged through social secu- 
rity * * * that pledge will not be filed away 
with old unmeant campaign promises * * * 
it will be at the very top of the agenda for 
action.” 

And in Washington, January 15, 1961: 

“Aid to education is the most important 
bill—Federal aid—so one of the first items 
on the Democratic agenda in 1961 is the 
passage of an adequate bill for school con- 
struction * * * [and] to raise teachers’ sal- 
aries.” 

Realism is like rigor mortis. It not only 
stiffens, but is also a symptom of an acute 
personal problem, at least for the victim. 
And JF.EK. has plenty of problems, not the 
least being his record with the overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic 87th Congress. In the 
snowy Capital days of late winter past, one 
writer could exult: 

“It was a heady, exciting time in Wash- 
ington. The days had the tang of high ad- 
venture, and the men around him found the 
President’s enthusiasm ‘ contagious.” But 
now the heat of a Capitol Hill summer has 
changed the tang to a twinge. 

One forecast in Kennedy’s January state 
of the Union address has proven dismally 
correct: “The news will be worse before it is 
better.” By May, the end of the first 100 
days had come, preceded by reams of Presi- 
‘dential messages sent to Congress (they 
came to be known as One-a-Day Brand) 
containing over 150 requests for more Fed- 
eral spending. The schemes ranged from 
the Peace Corps to aged widows. 

With the topheavy Democrat majority in 
the Senate (65-35) that august body gave 
J.F.E. less trouble. The slings and arrows 
that punctured the New Frontier came from 
the House, a body notorious for its evil coa- 
lition of folks-back-home and Congressmen. 

As the Senate quietly shoved the filibuster 
rule change under its thick carpet (for a 
later death in September), the House joined 
the issue with J.F.K. on expansion of the 
Rules Committee. By a Kennedy-Rayburn 
majority of 5 whole votes (out of 429 cast), 
the committee was packed with a Kennedy 
majority. Now we could move ahead. 
(Later the critter was to turn on its creator 
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and bite him soundly on his wederal aid to 
education bill.) 

The minimum wage was to be raised to 
$1.25 an hour; then came the first jolt—the 
House notched its gun and voted $1.15. The 
net compromise was $1.15 now, $1.25 later 
(2 years later, for those workers expecting 
this as agenda item No.1). 

Next came the farmer, whom you may 
recall was also agenda item No. 1. The 
feed grains bill squeaked through the House 
by 7 votes. J.F.K. was gratified. It would 
mean higher farm prices. Farm prices have 
slid down and down, while consumer food 
costs are at an alltime high. 

The remainder of the J.F.K. do-it-yourself 
farm program was a victim of dumping by 
congressional committees. The idea was to 
let Secretary Freeman and the farmers work 
it out themselves, with Congress having a 
veto power. It never saw the light of day. 
Congress passed what arhounted to exten- 
sions of previous Benson programs. (As 


Truman had said on the day after election 


“The farmers voted for Nixon and they can 
go to hell.’””) Strike agenda item No. 1(B). 

When Congress really got down to work 
in early summer, victory followed victory; 
the House threw out the J.F.K. proposals for 
reorganization of the FCC and the NLRB, 
while the Senate, in a rare display of petu- 
lance, rejected similar plans for the SEC 


and came within five votes of killing the 


Kennedy $9 billion housing bill. 

Aid to depressed areas sailed through both 
Houses, and, with no profile of courage to 
veto it this time, became law, further adding 
to the growing deficit. 

Agenda item No. 1 (C) civil rights, some- 
how got lost in the shuffle. Said Senator 
CiarRK at an NAACP rally: “Without Presi- 
dential support there will be no bill, and 
we do not have that support.” | 

Agenda item No. 1 (D) was a tougher 
problem: Federal aid to education. The 
story is well known by now, with its caco- 
phony of voices about church and state, need 
and desire, black and white, NEA and J.F.K., 
Salaries and buildings, Adam and Clayton 
and Powell. 

What finally came before the Congress, 
not in January but August, was a watered- 
down pitch for Federal aid for school con- 
struction leaving out teachers’ salaries en- 
tirely. (He had said in January: “I am con- 
fident that a Demoeratic Congress will pass 
a bill to raise teachers’ salaries * * *.”) The 
vote in the House was crushing, 242 to 169. 
Chairman PowELt of the Education Commit- 
tee pronounced the benediction: “It is 
dead.” 

In a last minute face-saving operation - 
J.F.K. whispered that he would accept an 
education bill extending the aid to federally 
impacted areas program and the National 
Defense Education Act scholarship program, 
both Eisenhower measures. But, said Jack, 
with his eye on fighting again another day, 
we need extend it for only 1 year. And so, 
Congress passed a 2-year extension, and 
that was that. 

And could anyone escape the sounds of 
battle on the Hill over long-term foreign 
aid? J.F.K. called for 5-year loan authority 
and back-door Treasury bond issues to 
finance the aid. He was told clearly by 
House Republican Leader HaLLecK and oth- 
ers who knew the facts that he could get 
5-year loan authority, but not the financing 
provision. The House would never stand for 
circumvention of its constitutional right: to 
appropriate annual sums carefully scruti- 
nized and examined. The foreign aid bill, 
in the form CHARLIE HALLEcK had predicted, 
passed the House by a large majority, with 
the Kennedyites conceding defeat on the 


key provision on financing without even a. 


rolicall. 

Ike left us with a projected 1969 budget 
in balance, with an $80 million surplus. 
J.F.K. wound up the fiscal year in June with 
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a deficit of $3.9 billion. Eisenhower had 
planned a 1962 budget that would have had 
a $1.5 billion surplus. Kennedy’s advisers 
admit to a 1962 deficit of $5.3 billion, and 
congressional experts say it will be closer to 
$7 billion plus. Of course 44 percent of the 
Kennedy increase is for defense spending, 
but that means 56 percent is for the J.F.K.- 
liberal domestic programs, a large part of 
which is financed by back-door spending. 
And yet no new taxes have been requested. 
“Ask not what your country, etc., etc.” 

As J.F.K. has signed with a flourish each | 
of his mutilated legislative “triumphs” he 
has crowed about his victories in Congress. 
His salivating press admirers have echoed 
the line. Outside the White House sanctum 
we stand in puzzlement, remembering an- 
other fall, other words. 

P.S.—What ever happened to medical 
care for the aged (agenda item No. 1(E))? 


United States Should Continue Friendly 
Relations With Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, September 23, the gentleman from 


California [Mr. RovussELoT] was recog- 
nized under previous order of the House. 


His remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp attack the President of Vene- 
zuela, Romulo Betancourt, with the 
same kind of false charges which the 
enemies of democracy in the Western 
Hemisphere often have used in unsuc- 
cessful efforts to discredit him. 

Since competent observers of Latin 
America recognize instantly the incred- 
ible distortions contained in the state- 
ment, at first I thought the attack 
should not be dignified with a rebuttal. 
However, most of us do not have the 
opportunity to follow the intricacies of 
Latin American political developments. 
So the public will know only that a 
Member of Congress has indicted the 
President of Venezuela with grave 
charges. Generally it will not be known 
that the statement was entered in the 
Recorp in the waning hours of the ses- 
sion when urgent legislation was before 
us. If no voice is raised to counter 
them, the public perhaps will be in- 
clined to give credence to the accusa- 
tions. Therefore, I believe that the 
record must be set straight. 

The present Goverment of Venezuela 
is one of the principal foundations for 
democracy in Latin America. Yet, 
there is an active lobby engaged in un- 
dermining the friendly relations between 
the United States and Venezuela. 

I am compelled to ask: Is Mr- Rousse- 
Lot’s statement unwittingly a part of an 
effort to establish a climate of sympathy 
for the ex-dictator of Venezuela who is 
currently in Miami fighting extradition 
to Venezuela? 

Let us consider Mr. RovussELoT’s 
charges and the nyimence he submits to 
support them. 

_ The gist of his argument is that Presi- 
dent Betancourt is a Communist and 
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that, by giving aid and moral support to 
Betancourt’s government, the United 
States is supporting a Communist take- 
over in Venezuela. : 

Mr. RovSSELOT asserts: 

The facts pinpoint Betancourt as a life- 
long supporter of Communist objectives and 
ideology. 


The principal “facts” related to sup- 
port his view are: First, Betancourt was 
a Communist in the early 1930’s; sec- 
ond, quotes from letters allegedly writ- 
ten by Betancourt in 1932; third, the 
relationship between Betancourt and 
Castro is that of “teacher and disciple”; 
fourth, Betancourt “welshed” on an al- 
- leged agreement with the United States 
at the OAS conference at San Jose to 
support a strong declaration against 
Castro in return for the US. 
vote for sanctions against the Domini- 
can Republic; fifth, the Betancourt gov- 
ernment’s “wavering” support for the 
U.S. position on important issues in the 
United Nations: sixth, the Betancourt 
government’s alleged interference with 
private property and foreign investments 
in Venezuela. 


Mr. Rovsse.tot’s conclusions are based 


on some strange distortions of history. 

In point of fact, since 1935 Romulo 
Betancourt has been one of the outstand- 
ing anti-Communist, democratic lead- 
ers in Latin America. 

Venezuela has had a tortured political 
history. Since achieving independence 
ein 1830, Venezuela has been plagued by 
tyrannical rulers, political instability, 
and revolt. The exploitation of Vene- 
zuela’s vast oil deposits since World War 
I brought great wealth to a handful of 
people, while the rest have lived in the 
same abject poverty as before the oil 
bonanza. 

Three decades ago Romulo Betan- 
court and a group of other young uni- 
versity students began to seek a way to 
remedy conditions in a country where 
the vast majority of the people had no 
voice in governing their own society and 
in determining their own destiny. 

The students’ first attempt came in 
1928 with the organization of a general 
strike to break the grip of the dictator, 
Juan Vincente Gomez, who had ruled 
Venezuela with an iron hand for 20 
years. The strike failed, and most of 
the young men, including Romulo Betan- 
court, were deported. 

During his exile in Costa Rica, Betan- 
court did indeed become a Communist. 
However, close contact with militant 
Communists convinced him of the evils 
of communism. 

He broke with the party in 1935. Bet- 
‘ancourt’s subsequent history has been 
one of constant combat against the 
Communists. whose ideology he had 
— by firsthand experience to de- 

st. 

Upon the death of Dictator Gomez in 
1935, his successor, General Lopez Con- 


treras, permitted the exiles to return. 


Most of the opposition groups banded 
together into two political organizations. 
The Communists founded the PRP— 
Partido Republicano Progresista—as a 
front organization because Communist 
activities were outlawed. The group of 
democratic leaders, including Romulo 
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Betancourt and most of his present asso- 
ciates, formed ORVE. In 1936 the dic- 


tator prohibited all political activity. 


ORVE and PRP went underground and 
joined forces under the name of the 
Partido Democratico Nacional in order 
to better combat the totalitarian gov- 
ernment. 

From the outset dissension arose be- 
tween the Communist and non-Commu- 
nist members of the Partido Democrat- 
ico Nacional. The non-Communists, led 
by Betancourt, insisted that the Com- 
munists should break all ties with the 
international Communist movement. 
When the Communists refused, the two 
groups split—in 1937—with the Com- 
munists coming out openly as the Par- 
tido Comunista de Venezuela—Venezue- 
lan Communist Party. 

In 1941 Betancourt’s party was legal- 
ized by the government and adopted its 
present name, Accion Democratica, or 


AD, which later became the majority 


party in Venezuela. 

The constant conflict between Accion 
Democratica and the Communists is 
overwhelming evidence of their ani- 
mosity. During World War II the fledg- 
ing AD party took a strong stand for 
the Allies and against the Soviet-Nazi 


pact. The Communists, as they did the 


world over, at first denounced the con- 
flict as “imperialist.” Only when the 
Nazis, attacked the Soviet Union did the 
Venezuelan Communists, as Communists 
again did the world over, become violent 
opponents of the Axis. 

During World War II Communists 
maintained close relations with the 
regime of Gen. Medina Angarita. Me- 
dina’s official party presented joint lists 
of candidates with the Communists 
which were contested by Accion Demo- 
cratica candidates. 

In 1945 a coup d’etat deposed Medina 
and brought Betancourt and Accion 
Democratica briefly to power. The Com- 
munists even took up arms to defend the 
Medina regime. 

In 1948 the AD supported government 
of President Romulo Gallegos, the first 
democratically elected president in Vene- 
zuelan history, was deposed by a military 
coup led by Col. Marcos Perez Jimenez. 

The Perez Jimenez decade helped the 
Communists in Venezuela. The mili- 
tary government immediately prohibited 
action by Accion Democratica, jailing 
and exiling its political leaders, as well 
as its union leaders. The Communist 
Party, on the contrary, was permitted 
to function and to publish its daily news- 
paper for almost 3 years. Thus, the 
Communists took advantage of the 
vacuum left by the persecuted AD union 
leaders. 

To maintain his power, the dictator 
had to strangle the vigorous free trade 
unions which Betancourt and the AD 
had nurtured. The democratic leader- 
ship in the unions was destroyed, and 
the labor movement was taken over by 
the Communists. 

Since the overthrow of Perez Jimenez 
in 1958, Accion Democratica and other 
democratic labor leaders have had abit- 
ter fight to recapture the labor move- 
ment from Communist leadership. By 
the beginning of this year, democratic 
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elements managed to win 122 out of 135 
elections in the various labor unions 
which comprise the Venezuelan Confed- 
eration of Labor. 

On the political side during the Perez 
Jimenez decade, the Communists also 
were active. Im December 1951, the 
Communists published a letter, directed 
to the National Executive Committee of 
Accion Democratica, urging joint action. 
AD did not reply. 

The following year the Communists 
issued another call for a united front 
proposing that they join with Accion 
Democratica in forming a provisional 


government. Again AD did not reply. 


To a subsequent appeal in 1955 for a 
united front between the Communists 
and Accion Democratica, Venezuela De- 
mocratica, an AD publication in Mex- 
ico, answered: 

Communist participation [in unified ac- 
tion against the regime] would mean an at- 
tempt to convert what should be an instru- 
ment of struggle against the Venezuelan 
dictatorship into an apparatus for struggle 
and propaganda against the United States 
in its controversy with the Soviet bioc. 


After Perez Jimenez was finally ousted | 
in January 1958, Betancourt’s Accion | 
Democratica still would have nothing to 
do with the Communists. As a matter 
of historical fact, in the free elections 
at the end of 1958, in which Betancourt 
was a candidate for President on AD’s 
ticket, the Communists aggressively sup- 
ported his opponent, Adm. Wolfgang 
Larrazabal, candidate of the URD Party. 


Larrazabal officially welcomed : 


support. 

The final tabulation gave bina 
49.18 percent of the total vote, Larraz-. 
abal 34.61 percent, and Rafael Caldera—¥ 
Social Christian—16.21 percent. ‘There 
can be no doubt about for whom 
the Communists voted. In Caracas, the 
country’s major urban and industrial 
center, where Communist efforts were 
concentrated, Larrazabal drew 69 per- 
cent of the vote to Betancourt’s mere 
11 percent. 


Since President Betancourt assumed 


Office in February 1959, the Communists 


have worked to create situations of in- 
Stability for him, to weaken him, to 
overthrow him. If President Betancourt 
were a secret Communist agent, as Mr. 
Rousselot suggests, would it make any 
sense for the Communists to be under- 
mining him? 

As for President Betancourt himself, 
he has made his ideological position un- 
equivocally clear. In public life for 
over three decades, he has written nu- 
merous books, made innumerable 
speeches and public statements, and 
governed the country twice. He vigor- 
ously has stated and defended his anti- 
Communist position. 

For example, on his return to Vene- 
zuela from exile in 1941 Betancourt pub- 
lished some statements in the newspaper 
Ahora on May 20. ‘These declarations 
are reproduced on page 99 of the book, 
“Romulo Betancourt, Semblanza de un 
Politico Popular,” published in Caracas 
in 1948, and also beginning on page 68 of 
the book, “Romulo Betancourt, Interpre- 
tacion de Su Doctrina Pepular y Demo- 
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cratica,” published in Caracas in 1958. 
There he states: 

I am not a Communist. The sector of 
Venezuelans who as Communists have or- 
ganized such a political group, affiliated with 
the Third International, say in No. 3 of 
their clandestine publication, El Martillo 
(June 1938): “Romulo Betancourt is not a 
Communist, is not a member of the Com- 
-munist Party and never has belonged to its 
ranks.” I will not limit myself to reject a 
political label capriciously hung on me as 


upon almost all Venezuelan opposition polit- 


ical leaders. I add that I consider unneces- 
sary a Communist Party in the country. 
Venezuela urgently needs a profound reno- 
vating transformation of its political, eco- 
nomic, and social organization, which, to 
have historical vigor «nd a guarantee of 
permanency, must be channeled by a great 
democratic party to which adhere, around a 
concrete program and subject to a single- 
party discipline, the most brilliant of all the 
creative, productive social classes, not just 
one class: the working class. 

Moreover, I reject the Communist Party, 
with all the force of my intransigent Vene- 
zuelanism, because its dependence on Mos- 
cow converts it into a simple bureaucratic 
appendix to the Soviet state. And if we 
reject nazism, for acting globally in accord 
with the dictates of Hitler, for the same rea- 
s0n we reject communism, which acts glob- 
ally in accord with the dictates of Stalin. 
There is nothing in common, therefore, be- 
tween us and the European internationals, 
whether it be the Second Socialist Interna- 
tional, the Second International of Moscow 
or the Fourth International which Leon 
Trotsky tried to create. 

We are advocates of the democratic forces 
of our America, politically organized, taking 
up the ideal of continental unity foreseen by 
Bolivar and the great leaders of the first 
republic, but without renouncing for a 
moment the basic principle that each coun- 
try is autonomous to resolve its own do- 
mestic problems. 


From 1941 to 1945 Betancourt was the 
most outstanding leader of Accion Dem- 
ocratica. and a daily columnist in the 
newspaper El Pais. 

From that journalistic position he 
maintained an active campaign against 
communism. 


In 1944 Betancourt opposed the Com- 
munist candidate for the Caracas City 
Council for the district of San Agustin, 
and won. 


After the revolution of October 1945, 
when Betancourt became President of 
the revolutionary junta, the Communist 
Party bitterly opposed him. Betan- 
court’s position at that time with regard 
to communism, and that of the revolu- 
tionary junta, is contained in some 
statements made to Ernie Hill of the 
Chicago Daily News in April 1947. 
These statements are reproduced on 
page 471 of the book “Trayectoria Dem- 
ocratica de una Revolucion,” published 
in Caracas in 1948. Here Betancourt 
states: 

I must say, in this respect, that the atti- 
tude of the government which I preside is 
absolutely different than that of the govern- 
ment of Gen. Medina Angarita, deposed on 
October 18, 1945. That government through 
its party maintained a close alliance with 
the Venezuelan Communist groups, and 
joint lists of candidates of the Communists 
and the official party were combated by. us 
when we were in the opposition. From the 
government we have maintained an attitude 
ef complete independence toward the Com- 
munist groups and there is not the remotest 
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possibility that the organized political forces 
which back the present regime would present 
joint lists of candidates with the Commu- 
nists. 


After the military coup of 1948 Betan- 
court again lives in exile. In those 9 
years of exile he wrote many articles, 
lectured and published two books, ‘“Pen- 
samiento y Accion” and “Venezuela, Po- 
liti Petroleo.” In the latter, on page 
69, Bentancourt explains his decision to 
break away from the Communists: 

None of those who later founded Accion 
Democratica became active in his first exile 
in political groups subordinate to the third 
international. Despite being quite young, 
because the majority had just passed the age 
of 20, we resisted the temptation to trans- 
fer our political will to Soviet directorship, 
then so attractive to educated youth. When 
we approached the Communists’ tents, the 
roots of the group’s Venezuelan and Amer- 
ican sentiments were badly shaken. We col- 
lided with a foreign group, deaf and blind 
to the vital necessities of our ‘peoples, a 
kind of bigotry genuflexing before the im- 
perious orders of the Comintern bureaus. 


The small group of compatriots then organ- | 


ized into the embryo of what would later 
be the Communist Party of Venezuela took 
charge of deepening the open trench be- 
tween our group and theirs, unleashed 
against us an offensive of insults in which 
they still persist with extraordinary tenacity 
20 years later. 


After the overthrow of Perez Jimenez 
in 1958 Betancourt’s presidential candi- 
. dacy was launched by Accion Demo- 
cratica. From public platforms Betan- 
court attacked the Communist Party 
and declared that he would never accept 
Communist assistance or cooperation. 
In a speech at the close of the campaign 


on the night of December 5, 1958, in 


Caracas’ Plaza de el Silencio, he stated: 


I want to say explicitly that in the forma- 
tion of this Government, if the people of 
Venezuela carry me to the Presidency of the 
Republic with their votes, that I will not 
seek the collaboration of Communist Party. 
The Communist Party, as any other group 
of Venezuelans who uphold a political ideol- 
ogy, have a perfect right to sustain their 
press and their propaganda; but the Com- 
munist Party cannot form part of the exec- 
utive train of the democratic Venezuelan 
Government because its political philosophy 
is not in accord with the democratic struc- 
ture of the State, and because its position 
in international policy is not only foreign, 


- but also opposed to the interests of Vene- 


zuela. 


In the almost 3 years President Betan- 
court has occupied the highest post 
in his country he has continued to re- 
pudiate the Communists and to exclude 
them from the councils of his coalition 
government. 

On his inauguration as constitutional 
President of Venezuela, February 13, 
1959, he declared: 


_ My talks regarding the formation of the 


Government were limited to COPEI and 
URD. It was those two parties and Accion 
Democratica, the latter the one which nomi- 
nated me for the Presidency, which signed 
the triparty pact of October 31, 1958. The 
Communist Party was excluded from that 
agreement by the considered decision of the 


signatory organizations. During my election 


campaign I made it perfectly clear that I 
would not consult the Communist Party on 
the formation of a government and, while 
respecting that party’s right to operate as 
an organized group within the country, I 
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would not invite any of its members to hold 
administrative posts from which they might 
exercise an influence on Venezuela’s do- 
mestic or international policy. This posi- 
tion is well known among Venezuelans, and 
it was based by the three major parties on 
the fact that the Communist political phi- 
losophy is not consonant with the demo- 
cratic structure of the nation and that the 

party’s views on the course Venezuela - 


‘should follow in international affairs are not 


in keeping with the best interests gf the 
country. 


In a idcsinicctic speech on November 
1, 1960, in which President Betancourt 
first denounced rightwing attempts to 
overthrow the constitutional govern- 
ment, he went on to state: ~~ 

But some have sought to have a lenient 
and soft attitude adopted when leftwing 
elements, submissive to orders from abroad, 
carry out revolutionary attempts. But we, 
as has been said emphatically again and 
again by spokesmen for the labor and rural 
workers movement, we are Venezuelans, we 
will choose our course and follow our path. 
Because we were not born in Cuban Sagua 
La Grande nor in Havana; because we were 
not born in the Ural Mountains, in the Si- 
berian steppes, nor in a Moscow neighbor- 
hood, because we were not born in Peiping, 
China. We were born in San Cristobal, in 
Achaguas, in Carupano, in Caracas, in any 
Place in this immense Venezuelan land, and 
we were fed at the breast of a Venezuelan 
mother. And we have been nourished by 
the fruits of a land fertilized with the blood 
and bones of our grandfathers and our great- 
grandfathers, of the men who died in the 
War of Independence so that this country 
would be sovereign. 

For that reason, and because the sovereign 
will of the nation was expressed in the elec- 
tions of December 7, 1958, Venezuela is not 
disposed to tolerate any attempt to estab- 
lish in the country either a dictatorship of a 
totalitarian Fascist type or a err of 
a totalitarian Communist type. 


It seems impossible to me that any- 
one could read the above denunciation 
of the Communists by President Betan- 
court without sensing his violent oppo- 
sition to the Communists who are try- 
ing to destroy democratic government 
in Venezuela. 

Remember, Betancourt’s denunci-. 
ations of Communist activities in Ven- 
ezuela are published in Venezuela, 
stated in the press in Venezuela, or ad- 
dressed to the Venezuelan public over ra- 
dio and TV in Venezuela. It is absurd to 
assert that a man who has spent prac- 
tically his entire adult life building a 
democratic political party and ‘defend- 
ing it from Communist onslaughts is a 
secret Communist agent. 

Betancourt’s public and evident record 
of anticommunism cannot be ignored. 
Instead, his enemies try to cloud it and 
cast doubt upon it. ‘Let us examine the 
process in Mr. RovussELoT’s statement: 

Betancourt’s so-called breaks with Com- 
munist objectives— 


According to RovussELoT— 
have been hollow gestures. As far as I can 
determine, he never actually left commu- 
nism even though for expedient reasons, he 
has often put on the mask of anticom- 
munism. 


Then later Mr. Rovussetor says: 

The fact must be faced that he is a former 
functionary of the Communist International 
and is still working consistently for Com- 
munist ends. 
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What evidence does Mr. ROUSSELOT 
submit? We are treated to lengthy quo- 
tations from letters allegedly written in 
1932 by Romulo Betancourt, supposedly 
captured by the then Dictator Lopez 
Contreras and published in a Red Book. 
In these letters Betancourt is supposed to 
outline his course for introducing com- 
munism into Venexuels by posing as a 
democrat. 

I suggest that Mr. -ROvUSSELOT 100k 
again at the Red Book. He will find 
that it has no publishers imprint. 
-Photostatic copies of the letters allegedly 
written by Betancourt are not repro- 
duced in it. 

The red book contains anonymous, un- 
_ proved, and unverified allegations which 
were used against Betancourt by the 
dictator, Lopez Contreras, in the 1930’s 
to discredit the leader of Venezuela’s 
first major democratic movement. The 
fact that the same dictator republished 
the allegations in a book in 1955 does not 
establish their authenticity. 

As for President Betancourt’s rela- 
tionship with Cuba’s Castro, Mr. Rovus- 
SELOT asserts that “the relationship be- 
tween the two men has been that of 
teacher and disciple.” 
ROUSSELOT avers: 

As long ago as 1948 Betancourt inter- 
vened and saved Castro’s life when the latter 
was in danger of death in Bogota for his 
active participation in the bloody Commu- 
nist riots. Betancourt certainly knew at the 
time that Castro was a Communist for both 
the Colombia police and the American FBI 
had documentary material in their files 
proving Castro’s communism, Nevertheless, 
Betancourt threw the mantle of his protec- 
tion around Castro and saved him to become 
the Communist midwife of Cuba. 


If “documentary material’ establish- 
ing Castro as a Communist existed in the 
_FBI files, it was unknown to the Deputy 
CIA Director, Gen. C. P. Cabell, who 
testified on November 5, 1959, before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
as follows: 

That question is related to’ the question, 
Is Cuban Prime Minister Fidel Castro a Com- 
munist? 

Let me develop that thought for you, sir. 
Our information shows that the Cuban 
Communists do not consider him a Commu- 
nist Party member, or even pro-Communist. 

On the other hand, they are delighted with 
the nature of his government, which has al- 
lowed the Communists opportunity, free op- 
portunity, to organize, to propagandize, and 
to infiltrate. 


We know that the Communists consider 


Castro as a representative of the bourgeoisie, 
and were unable to gain public recognition 
or commitments from him during the course 
of the revolution. 

' We know that the Communists were con- 
cerned when, at the time of his trip to the 
United States, he showed evidence of a 
friendly attitude toward the United States. 

We know also that it has been the assigned 
task of the Cuban Communist Party to pre- 
vent Castro’s revolution from establishing 


friendly relations with the United States, or. 


ending its tolerance of Communist activities. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that Fidel 
Castro is not a Communist; however, he cer- 
tainly is not anti-Communist. His extreme 
policies, including confiscation of private 
property, lead him to take positions and 
make statements such as his violent: anti- 
U.S. outbursts which are extremely useful to 
international communism and are being ex- 
ploited by the Communists to the maximum 
extent. 


As proof, Mr. 
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How could Romulo Betancourt, a 
Venezuelan, “certainly” know that Castro 
was a Communist in 1948 because “the 
American FBI had documentary material 
in their files proving Castro’s commu- 


_ nism’? Indeed, the Deputy Director of 


the U.S. CIA, who has access to FBI files, 
seems to have overlooked the purported 
FBI documents. 

I ask, moreover, with whom did Betan- 
court. “intervene” in Bogota “to save 
Castro’s life’? The Conservative Party 
was in power in Colombia in 1948. The 


murder of Liberal Leader Jorge Eliecer 


Gaitan triggered the Bogota riots that 
year. Romulo Betancourt’s sympathies 
and political convictions lay with the 
Colombian liberals. What influence 


could Betancourt bring to bear upon any- 


one influential in the reigning Conserva- 
tive Party? 

The hostility between Betancourt and 
Castro is too well publicized to be ig- 
nored. Castro’s puppet radios blast 
Betancourt daily as the “pseudo-presi- 
dent of Venezuela” who is “servile’’ to 
Washington. In Venezuela, the Fidelis- 
tas join their Communist mentors -in 
violent attacks on the Betancourt gov- 
ernment. 

At the OAS conference in Punta del 
Este in August, Cuba’s Che Guevara, in 
an attempt to undermine Venezuelan 
prestige and drive a wedge between the 
United States and Venezuela, read por- 
tions of a stolen United States Embassy 
document which relate some of the eco- 
nomic difficulties which Venezuela faces. 
Venezuela responded with a scathing 
statement: 

The offensive launched by the Cuban dele- 
gate against the Government of Venezuela 
can only be explained by a desire to create 
diversions in order to obscure the submission 
of the Cuban Government to Chinese-Soviet 
irfterests to the discredit of American tra- 
ditions and prevailing international agree- 
ments. 


Mr. RovusseLot admits that “Castro 


‘followers fight Betancourt politically in 


Venezuela.” Then he comes up with the 
following incredible reasoning: 

. Betancourt and Castro have parted com- 
pany in respect to their rival programs to 
bring, about communism in Latin America. 
[Betancourt] believes he can sneak com- 
munism into power by fooling the liberals 


into helping him. For that reason he puts 


on the masquerade of anticommunism. 
Castro, on the other hand, is seeking to 
bring communism through terrorism. Mos- 
cow sits back complacently and lets both of 
them try their techniques. 


Shades of Alice in Wonderland. No 
one who knows the fierce Communist- 
Castro fight to cverthrow Betancourt can 
take this seriously. Furthermore, 
one who understands Communist strate- 
gy can believe that Moscow would wel- 
come a death struggle between two of its 
adherents in Latin America, if indeed 
Venezuela were in the Communist camp. 

In fact, Betancourt is opposed because 
he represents a powerful democratic 


barrier and a threat to Castro in Cuba. 


Apropos of the stolen U.S. Embassy 
document, I will diverge for a moment 
to correct a serious distortion. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT quotes a passage from 
the memorandum which points out the 
administrative difficulties in Venezuela. 
Mr. RovussE.LoT quotes the passage for the 


_ democratically 


no. 
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same reason Communist Che Guevara 
did—to discredit the Betancourt regime. 
Those familiar with Venezuela’s his- 
tory know that its present administra- 
tive problems stem from the heritage of 
decades of maladministration. In fact, 
our Embassy wrote a sympathetic mem- _ 
orandum, listing the deficiencies and ° 
pointing out the importance of a sound 


technical assistance program to help . 


Venezuela to overcome present problems. 
The Betancourt regime recognizes the 


urgent need for corrective measures and 


has exerted itself to reform conditions 
which have existed through decades of 
dictatorships. 

Furthermore, Mr. Roussetot attempts 
to leave the impression that an author 
of the Embassy document was castigated | 
for criticizing the Venezuelan regime. 
I do not think I misread Mr. RovussELoT’s 
intention. He said: 

What has happened to one courageous man 
who worked on the preparation of this re- 
port, knowing full well that it would be un- 
welcome to his superiors? 

Perhaps it is a coincidence, but it is in- 
teresting to know that John M. Gates [sic], 
Jr., was recalled to Washington subsequent 
to the issuance of this report and a new 
First Secretary appointed. 


The staff memorandum in its entirety 
was a sympathetic examination of the 
problems faced by Venezuela’s first 
elected government. I 
do not know what powers of mind- 
reading Mr. ROUSSELOT may possess to 
infer that “the courageous man who . 
worked on the preparation of this re- 
port” knew “full well that it would be 
unwelcome to his superiors.” -I am cer- 
tain, Mr. Rovusse.ot did not discuss the 
matter with those involved. 

Furthermore, Mr. John Cates, far 
from being recalled to Washington 
“subsequent to the issuance of this re-' 
port’”’—the implication being that he had 
displeased his superiors in the Depart- 
ment of State—actually had completed 
his 4-year tour of duty in Caracas, was 
rotated back to Washington as a routine 
matter, placed in a key position on Latin 
American affairs and was on duty in 
Washington several weeks before Che 
Pecos publicized the matter in ques- 

on 

Mr. RovUSSELOT’s version of the Betan- 
court government’s action on matters of 
foreign policy of interest to the United 
States required examination. 


Mr. RovsseEtot informs us: 


Adlai Stevenson is a trusting admirer (of 
Betancourt) although the wavering vote of 
the Venezuelan Ambassador in the United 
Nations on issues important to the United 
States should put him on his guard. 


First of all, Dr. Carlos Sosa Rodrigues, 
Venezuela’s Ambassador to the United 
Nations, is not even a member of 
Betancourt’s Accion Democratica. He is 
an independent, a member of.one of the 
richest families in Venezuela, and con- 
servative politically. 

In the second place, what “wavering 
vote”? Let us examine the record. 

During the 15th regular session of the 
General Assembly the US.S.R. intro- 
duced a resolution to consider the U-2 
and RB—47 incidents. Venezuela voted 
with the United States against the reso- 
lution; the Dominican Republic under 


> 
| | 
| 


Trujillo, whom Mr. RovuSsSELOT seems to 
admire so much, abstained. 

“Again, on a recommendation to allo- 
cate the Cuban complaint against the 


. United States to committee—to keep it 


off the the General Assembly floor where 
the Cubans wanted it in order to make 
propaganda against the United States— 
Venezuela supported the United States 
position, while the Dominican Republic— 
which Mr. Rovssetot claims “gave 100 


percent support to the United States in — 


all security situations’”—abstained. 

During that same session Venezuela 
voted with the United States on the 
question of Chinese representation, al- 
though other allies in the Western camp, 
such as Ireland, Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden, voted with the Soviet Union’s 
position to consider the Chinese ques- 
tion. 

Venezuela under Betancourt also has 
voted with the United States on such dis- 
puted issues as the Hungarian question 
and the resolution reaffirming United 
Nations objectives in Korea and calling 
upon UNCURKE to continue in accord- 
ance with past General Assembly resolu- 


tions. 

It is true that Venezuela does not vote 
down the line with the United States on 
every issue. I do not think that we ex- 
i _32t blind support from our friends as 
the Russians demand from their satel- 
lites. On matters concerning colonial- 
ism, nuclear testing, and underdeveloped 
nations, Venezuela takes an independent 
course, as do many other nations in the 
Western Alliance. 

Venezuela has, for instance, voted 
against the United States position and 
for a resolution calling upon the admin- 
istering authority to organize a plebis- 
True, the Soviet 


refrain from nuclear tests in the Sahara, 
which the United States opposed and 
the Soviet Union supported, Venezuela 
cast its vote against the position taken 
by the United States. But so did Mex- 
ico, Costa Rica, Panama, Iceland, Ire- 
land, and Canada, among others. 

The fact is that on key issues affect- 
viet-Western relations Venezuela 
has supported the Western position. 

In the present General Assembly, Dr 


-. Marcos Falcon Briceno, Venezuelan 


Foreign Minister, backed a single Secre- 
tary General, condemned the Soviet 
Union for resumption of nuclear tests, 
and urged self-determination for Berlin. 


I have dwelled at some length on the 
question of Venezuela in the United Na- 
tions because a seemingly casual remark 
like Mr. RovsseLot’s can have far- 
reaching and damaging effects upon our 
foreign policy. 

One more assertion in the foreign pol- 
icy field by Mr. Rovusse.ot cries out for 
clarification. According to Mr. Rousse- 
LOT: 

Betancourt had promised that if we met 
his wishes in the Dominican matter |OAS 
sanctions for the Trujillo-inspired attempt 
on President Betancourt's 
back the United States in a strong OAS dec- 
laration against Castro. But no sooner had 
we kept our part of the unsavory deal than 


life], he would, 
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Betancourt welshed on his pledge. He 
joined in a move to pass a weak, anti-Com- 
munist declaration which studiously re- 
frained from citing Castro by name. 


As a matter of record, the Dominican 
sanctions were voted unanimously by the 
20 American Republics. There was never 
any doubt that the American nations 
would condemn the Dominican dictator 
for his attempt upon the life of a demo- 
cratically elected president of a sister 
republic. President Betancourt had no 
need to make “a deal’ for US. support 


.on that issue. 


As for the OAS declaration to con- 
demn Castro’s Cuba, the United States 
encountered firm resistance almost 
everywhere in the Western Hemisphere. 
The key big powers—Argentina, Brazil, 
and Mexico—opposed the move. Not 
that they, or Venezuela, or any of the 
smaller nations present, approved of 
Castro. But they believed that an OAS 
condemnation at that time would not 
have the desired effect of turning Castro 
away from the Soviet Union. 

Moreover, democratically elected gov- 
ernments in Latin America must be re- 
sponsive to public opinion to remain in 
office. Unfortunately, at the time of the 
San Jose conference, most of the Latin 
American governments were in a difficult 
position. Their people still regarded 
Fidel Castro as the Robin Hood of the 
Caribbean. In the judgment of most of 
the Latin American regimes—many of 
them quite conservative—direct condem- 
nation of Fidel Castro would have 
opened a Pandora’s box of domestic 
problems by handing their leftwing ele- 
ments ammunition to attack the mod- 
erate governments. . | 

As a matter of fact, Betancourt dem- 
onstrated great courage with regard to 
the anti-Communist resolution which 
the OAS conference did pass. The Vene- 
zuelan Foreign Minister was then Igna- 
cio Luis Arcaya, a member of the leftist 
political party, URD, which had sup- 
ported Betancourt’s opponent, Larraza- 
bal, for the Presidency. Arcaya was a 
member of Betancourt’s cabinet in ac- 
cord with the coalition agreement signed 
by the three major Venezuelan parties 
prior to the elections in an effort to 
assure political peace in Venezuela dur- 


ing the reorganization following 10 


years of dictatorship. Arcaya refused 
President Betancourt’s orders to sign the 


resolution on behalf of Venezuela. Bet-. 


ancourt substituted him on the spot and 
ordered his replacement to sign. This 
act took courage, for URD withdrew from 
the coalition government and moved 
into the opposition. 


Mr. Rovsse.oT’s statement also dis- 


torts the Venezuelan economic picture. 
He states: 

Perez Jimenez literally rebuilt the country 
out of his national revenues in an extra- 
ordinary public works program and still was 
able to accumulate a surplus. 


To quote Mr. Rovussetor further: 

At the end of 1957, on the eve of Perez 
Jimenez’ departure, the Treasury of Vene- 
zuela had a surplus of Bs2,384 million. This 
was the nest egg which Larrazabal and Bet- 
ancourt inherited when they came to power. 
Against this huge surplus, there was out- 
standing virtually no foreign debt and a 
domestic debt of only Bsi billion. 
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In 3 years Betancourt has succeeded in 
squandering all this inherited surplus and 
Bs5 billion more which his regime has raised 
through taxation. 


The true situation is revealed in the 
Quarterly Review of the Bank of London 
and South America for January 1261. 
It says: 

With the overthrow of the dictatorship, 
hitherto unsuspected economic problems 
were revealed. Despite the large fiscal rev- 
enue from the petroleum industry—which 
had been swollen in 1956-57 by Bs1,200 mil- 
lion from the auctioning of new concessions, 
for the first time since 1943—maladminis- 
tration and extravagance in the public works 

rogram had led to the accumulation of 
obligation estimated at Bs4,500 million. At 
the same time, external influences on the 
economy became unfavorable because of the 
rapid change in the international petroleum 
situation. As conditions returned to normal 
after the Suez crisis it became clear that 
the growth of productive capacity had sub- 
stantially outstripped the rise in world con- 
sumption. The present Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, though dedicated to a program of 
reform, appears to be pursuing its aims with 
moderation. It has been extremely unfor- 
tunate in taking office at a period of un- 
precedented economic difficulties. 


Let us examine Venezuela’s economic 
situation from another objective source, 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Of Perez Jim- 
enez’ vaunted “extraordinary public 
works programs,” the IBRD mission 
headed by Henry R. Labouisse reports: 

Before the change of government in 1958, 
a large part of Government investment was 
concentrated on the development of the 
central, notably the Federal district. Fur- 
thermore, the Government’s investment ef- 
fort was accompanied by waste and lack 
of planning. As examples of large invest- 
ments in projects either of low priority or 
constructed to extravagant standards or 
both, one may cite the appropriation of over 
Bs 300 million for 12 luxury hotels and 2 
telefericos, over Bs 100 million for military 
clubs and housing, and Bs 140 million for 
the Caracas racetrack. 


While the racetrack and military club, 
which resembles the United Nations in 
New York, and the luxury hotels were 
going up, the IBRD has this to say about 
the state of education in Venezuela: 

Past governments have not paid suffi- 
cient attention to many of those functions 
which are important for economic develop- 
ment and which involve substantial cur- 
rent expenditures. For example, prior to 
1958 expenditures for education and train- 
ing were not accorded a high priority. 

In fact during the school year 1957-58, 
when the move toward constitutional gov- 
ernment took place, only 57 percent of 
school-age children were actually attending 
school. Furthermore, retention rates had 
been so low that relatively few of those 
who had been in school in previous years had 
attended for more than a year ortwo. Thus 
in 1957-58 more than half of total enroll- 
ment was to be found in the first two grades 
while only some 6 percent were in the sixth 


The present Government has done a re- 
markable job in rapidly enrolling the back- 
log of school-age children who were without 
previous education. By the school year 
1959-60 it is estimated that some 400,000 of 
these backlog children had been enrolled 
while at the same time in each of the 2 
years 1958-59 and 1959-60 more than 200,000 
or some 75 percent of the children reaching 
years of age, had also been enrolled the 
first grade. Total primary school enrollment 
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for all grades went up from 751,561 in 1957— 
58 to 1,067,900. 


- On maladministration in the Perez Ji- 
menez administration the IBRD re- 
ported: 

In 1958, the new Venezuelan Government 
found that there was a great deal of dis- 
entangling to be done in the allocation of 
expenditures among the several parts of the 
petrochemical project before the exact value 
of the fixed assets could be established. 
This work was well under way during the 
mission’s visit. Although it was not pos- 
sible to state precise amounts by mid-1960, 
we estimate that, after taking into consid- 
eration a fair share of the expenditures on 
services and facilities used in common with 
the oil refinery, the investment in the chem- 
ical plants * * * will amount to about Bs600 
million when completed. This amount is 
far above the expenditure that should be 
required—probably three or four times high- 
er—to provide plants of their capacity in 
Venezuela. 


The petrochemical industry is but one 
of the many lucrative “public works” 
whose expenditures were diverted. I 
recommend a reading of the IBRD mis- 
sions report entitled, ““The Eeonomic De- 
velopment of Venezuela” to anyone who 
is interested in a complete picture of 
Venezuela before 1958 and the difficul- 
ties facing Romulo Betancourt’s govern- 
ment in bringing order out of chaos. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT speaks of a “huge sur- 
plus” against which “there was outstand- 
ing virtually no foreign debt and a do- 
mestic debt of only Bs1 million.”’ 

On the contrary, as the Bank of Lon- 
don intimates, the unsound accounting 
systems and a system of short-term bor- 
rowing by the ministerial offices and au- 
tonomous bureaus resulted in the ac- 
cumulation of tremendous credits in the 
hands of nationals and foreigners. In 
the careful language of the IBRD: 

In both 1956 and 1957 petroleum company 
payments for concessions contributed to very 
large capital inflows which in fact were per- 
mitted to augment the Government’s cash 
balances. At the same time, however, the 
Government and its autonomous agencies 


borrowed on short term and medium term to . 


finance investment projects. Although no 
reliable estimates are available, it is con- 
ceivable that the Government’s unrecorded 
indebtedness may have increased by Bs 2 
billion in 1956 and 1957, with the largest 
borrowing concentrated in 1957. An unde- 
termined amount of this debt was owed 
abroad. 


“Where then has the money gone?” 


asks Mr. Rovussetor, referring to the 
nonexistent surplus in Perez Jimenez’ 
treasury. The money—not the nonex- 
istent surplus, but Venezuela’s reserves— 
has gone to pay off the debts left by the 
dictator. The provisional Government 
paid off around Bs 1,900 million and the 
constitutional government has paid off 
Bs 100 million, which makes a total of Bs 
2,000 million, an amount which has ex- 
hausted the fiscal reserves of the coun- 
try. Betancourt honored the debts to 
protect the country’s credit. 
- What about the charge that President 
Betancourt is opposed to private and for- 
eign investment? 

Mr. RovusssE.Lor states in this regard: 

Although he has not yet actually expro- 
priated American property—remember he is 
still playing the role of an anti-Communist— 
he has made it so uncomfortable for private 


money.” 
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enterprise that there has been a flight abroad 
of over $1 billion of capital during Betan- 
court’s 24% years. 


Capital flight did indeed occur after 
the overthrow of the Perez Jimenez dic- 
tatorship. Some of the money was “hot 
Some of the capital fled be- 
cause of fear of loss of usurious profits or 
fear of the modern social reforms which 
the new democratic government prom- 
ised. Some of the flight was caused 
by speculators who thought that Vene- 
zuela would establish exchange controls 
followed by devaluation and that it 
would be a profitable maneuver to pur- 
chase dollars at 3.35 bolivares in order to 
reimport them and sell them later at 
5 or 6 bolivares per dollar. 

Of the capital flight, the IBRD says: 

Some part of the movement of private 
capital was a natural response to the ending 
of the petroleum boom, and this should 
cause no concern, particularly since exchange 
reserves had been accumulated with which 
to finance such outflows. Another segment 
of this outflow may have resulted from the 
political uncertainties associated with the 
transition to a democratic regime in 1958 and 
early 1959. The acceleration of capital flight 
which occurred in the latter part of 1959 was 
however the result of vague, and even ex- 
aggerated, fears of measures the government 
might take to control the economy. 


I have attempted to deal with the 
principal points raised in Mr. ROvUSSE- 
Lot’s statement and to correct the major 
distortions. It is impossible to untwist 
all of them. 

I have concentrated upon the attack 
upon President Betancourt. However, 
the statement did not ignore other sin- 
cere Venezuelans who have risked life 
and fortune for many years to bring 
democratic and responsible government 
to Venezuela. Dr. Raul Leoni, President 
of the Venezuelan Congress, has devoted 
himself to the establishment of consti- 
tutional government in Venezuela. Am- 
bassador Jose Mayobre, who has shown 
himself to be a sincere friend of the 
United States, is glibly labeled a “Com- 
munist” without any credible evidence. 

I cannot help but wonder what 


prompted Mr. RovuSsELoT’s statement. 


As I suggested at the beginning of this 
reply, could Venezuela’s deposed dicta- 
tor, Marcos Perez Jimenez, be hovering 
in the background? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT makes the extraordi- 
nary statement that “Perez Jimenez has 
been under constant harassment and 
legal persecution” in the United States. 
We have an extradition treaty with 
Venezuela under which proceedings were 
instituted to return Perez Jimenez for 
trial upon charges of embezzlement. 
The proceedings began in August 1959, 
and Perez Jimenez is free on $100,000 
bail while the decision granting extra- 
dition is on appeal. 


All during the pendency of the extra-_ 


dition proceeding Perez Jimenez was free 
to enjoy his $400,000 mansion and the 
charms of Miami night life. He went 
fishing on his luxurious cabin cruiser, 
traveled to New York whenever it suited 
his pleasure, and even took a vacation in 


the Hawaiian Islands. Only now, after | 


the Court’s determination that he would 
be extradited, has he been restricted and 
denied the use of this yacht. 
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This extradition is not, as Mr. Rous- © 
SELOT suggests, a farce brought for polit- 
ical vengeance. Perez Jimenez himself 
provided the evidence upon which the 
proceedings was based. When in his un- 
seemly but prudent haste to escape 
Venezuela on the night of January 23, - 
1958—when almost the entire Vene- 
zuelan population took to the streets in 
protest at this brutal rule—the dictator 
inadvertently left behind one of his suit- 
cases. 

The suitcase was crammed full with 
currency, negotiable bonds, title deeds to 
real estate in Venezuela, and a number 
of documents in his own handwriting 
showing how the funds of the Vene- 
zuelan Treasury were siphoned. 

From that evidence the Venezuelan 
authorities were able to reconstruct the © 
theft or embezzlement of approximately 
$13 million. This charge was buttressed 
by canceled checks, bank deposit slips, 
and statements, and papers in the hand- 
writing of Perez Jimenez and of his 
principal lieutenants. 

Extradition in the United States is a 
judicial proceeding which requires a 
finding of probable cause that the ac- 
cused is guilty of the crimes with which 
he is charged. 

The U.S. district court in Miami just 
a few months ago—after a proceeding 
that had gone on for nearly 2 years— 
held that there was probable cause to 
believe that the embezzlements had been 
committed. 

Perez Jimenez immediately filed a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus which 
has been denied. I might add paren- 
thetically that in doing so he was avail- 
ing himself of a remedy which he him- 
self abolished in Venezuela during his 
tenure in power and which the present 
democratic government of Romulo Be- 
tancourt has reinstituted. 

I am sure Mr. RovussELot does not 
mean to imply that the U.S. courts are 
lending themselves to an improper or 
vengeful proceeding. The extradition 
will be determined by the courts of the | 
United States in accord with the law and | 
on the basis of the evidence presented 
by the Venezuelan Government. 

It appears that an attempt to confuse 


public opinion in the United States is 


being made for the purpose of saving 
Perez Jimenez. This endeavor to dis- 


credit the present Government of Vene- 


zuela can have a dangerous effect upon 
the conduct of our foreign policy in 
Venezuela and Latin America and should 
be thoroughly explored by the appro- 
priate congressional committees when 
Congress reconvenes. 


A Report to the People of Union County, 
NJ. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, if the ist 
session of the 87th Congress were to be 
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evaluated on the basis of what the 
people were led to expect from it—and 
this standard is, I believe, a fair one— it 
would have to be concluded that the 
record is inadequate and disappointing. 

People’s expectations were high, and 
for a number of reasons: The 1960 plat- 
forms of both political parties promised 
action on a wide variety of problems; 
for the first time since 1952, the Presi- 
dent belonged to the party which con- 
trolled both House and Senate; the 
majorities in both Houses were substan- 
tial; the session was the longest since 
the wartime year of 1951; and the Presi- 
dent submitted no less than 355 specific 
legislative requests to the Congress. 

Although Congress passed a large vol- 
ume of legislation, most of it was rela- 
tively unimportant. On the big issues— 
tax reform, education, foreign aid, civil 
rights, transportation, agriculture, labor, 
and others—Coneress either failed to act 
at all or drastically revised Presidential 
proposals. 

There are several explanations for 
Congress’ poor record. Most important, 
Perhaps, was the administration’s fail- 
ure to establish priorities and to concen- 
trate on obtaining approval for its most 
important recommendations. Related 


$0 this. was the impression created by 


the administration that it favored 
quantitative solutions to problems rather 
than qualitative solutions, that it be- 
lieved that spending more money and 
starting new programs would automati- 
cally produce desirable results. As the 
Session progressed and it became more 
apparent that a deficit was inevitable, 
Comgressmen developed a healthy fear 
of the inflationary effects of an unbal- 
anced budget. ‘This, together with the 
mood of moderation shared by most 
Members this year, brought an increas- 
ingly negative response to administra- 
tion requests. 

The worsening international situation, 
and the huge increase in defense spend- 
ing it required, took Congress’ attention 
away from domestic matters and con- 
firmed Members’ reluctance to embark on 
new and expensive programs. 

SOME WORE TO DO 


However valid these reasons may be, 
Congress in 1961 has left an immense 
amount of work for its second session to 
do. Since 1962 will be a national elec- 
tion year, political pressures are not like- 
ly to make it any easier to obtain sound 
and constructive legislation. 

The first and possibly most controver- 
Sial issue of the first session was the 
question of enlarging the House Rules 
Committee to assure that the majority 
leadership could bring its legislative pro- 
gram to the floor for a vote, and decision, 
by all the Members. Together with 21 of 
my Republican colleagues, I voted for 
enlargement, and I am convinced our 
vote was a wise and proper one. It did 
not, as some feared, open the gates to a 
fiood of big spending programs, but it 
did serve to place responsibility for the 
record of the Congress where it belongs— 
with the majority. 

To a considerable extent, the accom- 
plishments of the session just ended 
can be attributed to two emergency 
‘situations: The economic recession ear- 
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Corps, which is already helping to chan- _ 


lier in the year and the Berlin crisis 
which came to a head in the closing 
weeks of the session. 

For instance, temporary extension of 
unemployment compensation and a 
temporary program of aid to the de- 
pendent children of unemployed work- 
ers—both very worthwhile—were the 
direct. results of the effort to fight the 
recession. The area redevelopment or 
depressed areas program, which was 
also passed as an antirecession measure, 
was far less defensible and I opened it in 
its final form because of its implicit 
threat to established industrial areas 
like our own and because of its failure 
to direct help to areas needing it most. 
Only two small projects, by the way, 
have been started in the more than 5 
months the agency has been in existence. 

Although somewhat less directly re- 
lated to the recession, the minimum 
wage and the omnibus housing bills 
both benefited from the widespread de- 
sire to stimulate the economy by in- 
creasing purchasing power. The housing 
bill presented me with a particularly 
difficult decision. Having worked hard 
in our Banking and Currency Committee 
for several of the programs in the bill, 
including housing for the elderly, college 
housing, middle-income housing, and 
mass transportation, I was never- 
theless strongly opposed to the rather 
bald-faced attempt to pass the bill 
by loading it with “sweeteners” in 


the form of benefits for almost every- 


one. One section of the bill, for example, 


provided 10 times the amount of funds 


requested by the President. Conse- 
quently, I supported amendments to 
trim the fat from the bill, but when 
these failed it seem clear that, on bal- 
ance, the bill contained so much of 
importance that it ought to pass. 


RESPONSE TO EMERGENCY 


The major legislative accomplish- 
ments in the fields of national defense 
and foreign policy likewise depended 
largely on the existence of an emer- 
gency. In direct response to the Presi- 
dent’s address to the Nation in July on 
the Berlin crisis, Congress voted $46.7 
billion in defense funds, $6.4 billion 
above last year’s appropriation and the 
largest amount in a single year since 
the Korean war. Congress also quickly 
approved the President’s request for au- 
thority to call to active duty 250,000 re- 
servists for up to 12 months and to ex- 
tend the service of those currently on 
active duty for the same length of time. 
A reorganization of the civil defense 
agency, which the President transferred 
to the Pentagon, was supported by Con- 
gress, as was the President’s request for 
a huge increase in-funds for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration to make possible a speedup in 
the man-in-space and space satellites 
programs. 

In foreign affairs, the creation of two 
new agencies—the Peace Corps and the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy—attracted special attention as well 
as widespread bipartisan support in 
Congress. While both agencies are 
frankly experimental, each is a hopeful 
attempt to take the initiative in a key 
area of cold war politics. The Peace 
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nel the talents and energies of young 
Americans into constructive service in 


several less fortunate countries which | 


are striving for self-development, will 
also help prove to a skeptical world that 
our people are genuinely and unselfishly 
interested in helping others. The Arms 
Control Agency, on the other hand, will 
provide a new and deeper dimension to 
much of our foreign and defense policy 
by doing the planning and research and 
making the technical studies and tests 
necessary to make certain we know what 
we are doing in the complex business 
of disarmament negotiations. I sup- 
ported both new agencies. 

Congress also first, approved an ex- 
pansion of our valuable cultura] and 
educational exchange programs; second, 
ratified a convention joining the United 
States, Canada, and 18 European na- 
tions in the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development which, 
among other objectives, is designed to 
help ease our  balance-of-payments 
problem; third, appropriated funds to 
back up our Latin American economic 
cooperation program; fourth, extended 
the food-for-peace program under which 
we sell farm surpluses for loca] foreign 
currencies; and fifth, passed an immigra- 
tion bill which made permanent the 
alien orphan adoption program and 
speeded up the process of reuniting rela- 
tives abroad with their families in the 
United States. 

But the most important foreign policy 
program of all—foreign aid—was one of 
the year’s notable failures and, together 
with the collapse of education legisla- 
tion, accounts to a large extent for char- 
acterizing the first session as disappoint- 
ing. The basic aims of the two meas- 
ures—to put foreign aid on a long-term 
financing basis and thereby help to over- 
come much of the waste and inefficiency 
in the program, and to provide Federal 
help in building classrooms in areas 
where overcrowding is most serious— 
were supported by substantial majorities 
in both House and Senate. Yet, for rea- 
sons that apply to both bills, Congress 
decisively rejected them. 

WHAT WENT WRONG 

In both cases, administration pro- 
posals were much too ambitious. The 
foreign aid bill failed to provide an effec- 
tive means of congressional control of 
the program, while the educational bill 
proposed a permanent program includ- 
ing subsidy of teachers’ salaries. More- 
over, administration supporters refused 
to compromise on terms that could have 
assured at least partial victories. A 
temporary program of Federal aid lim- 
ited to classroom construction, for exam- 
ple, passed the House last year and could 
have become law this year. In neither 
case did administration spokesmen make 
@ convincing demonstration that their 
objectives were clear and obtainable. 
Floor leadership of the bills, too, was in- 
adequate and was marked by contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies as well as by a 
failure to cooperate with the minority in 
writing legislation that would meet na- 
tional needs. 

As a result, foreign aid was limited 
to a 1-year appropriation, and the only 
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education bill to pass was a 2-year ex- 


. tension of the existing National Defense 


Education Act and the program of aid to 
school districts burdened with nearby 
Federal establishments. 

The list of administration proposals 
defeated or postponed by the list ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress is a long one. 
The President’s comprehensive tax re- 
vision recommendations, a few of which 
I favor but a number of which I find un- 
warranted, including the plan to repeal 
the 4-percent dividend credit, were put 
off until next year. Other major bills 
met the same fate: oceanography re- 
search, medical care for the elderly un- 
der social security, a new Cabinet-level 
Department of Urban Affairs, estab- 
lishment of a national wilderness pre- 
servation system, a program of building, 
college classrooms and providing col- 
lege scholarships, and improvement of 
educational television. 

Congress also left unfinished the Presi- 
dent’s request for a retraining program 
for unemployed workers; it postponed 
action on the administration’s export 
promotion program; and ignored entirely 
the President’s proposals for major 
changes in the Federal-State unemploy- 
ment compensation program. It post- 
poned action on his proposed Youth Con- 
servation Corps, rejected a bill for more 


_ effective enforcement of the Welfare and 


Pension Plans Disclosure Act, and failed 
to complete action on five bills to aid 
U.S. migrant farmworkers. Congress 
refused to consider an administration 
request for increased postal rates, and 
took no final action on the President’s 
proposal to make the conflict-of-interest 
laws more effective. 

One of the most serious failure of the 
Congress this year, for which the admin- 
istration must share the blame, was the 
refusal of both to seek action on civil 


rights legislation, legislation endorsed in 


the platforms of both political parties. 


In addition to the more important 
measures under the impetus of 
the critical international situation and 
the recession, Congress completed action 
on a number of significant bills. The 
social security laws were liberalized to 
provide a small increase in the minimum 
benefits for retired workers, and to per- 
mit men as well as women to retire at 
age 62 on a reduced-benefit basis. The 
water pollution control program was ex- 
panded to help more communities con- 
struct sewerage treatment plants. The 
Community Health Services and Facil- 
ities Act provided increased assistance 
for public health services, nursing home 
construction, hospital facilities and out- 
patient services. 
SEVERAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

A new U.S.- Travel Office was estab- 
lished to promote foreign travel in the 
United States. A program to develop 
ways of converting salt water into fresh 
water was approved. Residents of the 
District of Columbia were granted the 
right to vote in presidential elections. 
Four of the seven plans by which the 
President proposed to reorganize regu- 
latory agencies were approved and three 
rejected. The Justice Department re- 
ceived new antiracketeeer weapons in 
the form of several bills barring the use 
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of interstate transportation and com- 
munications facilities to further illegal 
purposes. A 3-year program to help 
control juvenile delinquency also became 
law. And, after ignoring the need for 
new Federal judgeships for several years, 
73 new positions were quickly created— 
14 more than the President had re- 
quested. | 

Other, more routine and expected 
measures, were also approved, including 
a revised farm program which continues, 
I believe, to follow the wrong road—the 
road to high food prices and huge sup- 
plies of surplus commodities. 

As in every Congress, most of the basic 
legislative work was done in the various 


committees. Both my*own commit-. 
tees—Banking and Currency and Gov- 


ernment Operations—have unusually 
broad jurisdictions, and our workloads 
reflected this fact. 

In addition to the housing bill and the 
area redevelopment bill—which, as re- 
ported by our committee, was a much 
better bill than that finally passed by 
Congress—the Banking and Currency 
Committee greatly strengthened Ameri- 
can small business: First, by increasing 
the Small Business Administration’s 
business loan authority; second, by im- 
proving small business opportunities to 
obtain Government contracts; and, 
third, by expanding the supply of long- 
term loan and equity capital for small 
business concerns through privately 
owned small business investment com- 
panies. Moreover, we saved taxpayers 
$4 million annually in intérest charges 
by authorizing the Treasury to adjust 
its accounts with respect to unredeemed 
currency issued before 1934. We per- 
mitted the Government’s Commodity 
Credit Corporation to use surplus grains 
to feed wildlife in cases of drought or 
other emergencies. We approved two 
bills to strengthen the savings and loan 
association industry. And we helped 
place American exporters on an equal 
basis with foreign competitors by au- 
thorizing the Export-Import Bank to 
protect exporters against political and 
credit risks, a measure I hope will stim- 
ulate lagging American exports and im- 
prove our balance-of-payments position. 

STUDYING THE GOVERNMENT 


Much of our activity on the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee is continu- 
ing in nature, in keeping with our 
‘“‘watchdog” responsibilities which cover 
all aspects of the Federal Government. 

This year, for instance, we maintained 
a close check on foreign aid and military 
operations, exposing weaknesses and 
recommending ways of improving pro- 
grams. We continued to persuade Gov- 
ernment agencies to liberalize their in- 
formation policies and respect the peo- 
ple’s right to know. Besides the several 
reorganization bills and the legislation 
to create a Department of Urban Affairs, 
which I previously mentioned, two of our 
reports were of special importance—a 
detailed study of the new civil defense 
program, of immense significance to each 
one of us, and an investigation of the 
growing practice in the Federal Govern- 
ment of secretly recording telephone 
conversations, an unauthorized and po- 
tentially dangerous invasion of privacy. 
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As a result of the former study, I in- 
troduced legislation to provide a tax de- 


duction for the costs of building fallout ~ 


shelters and to authorize FHA-insured 
loans for this purpose. 

As ranking minority member, much 
of my time was devoted to the work of 
the committee’s Intergovernmental Re- 
lations Subcommittee. Among. other 
things, we continued our long-range in- . 
vestigation of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s administration of certain of its 
price-support programs. We held hear- 
ings which helped convince the Depart- 
ment to prohibit the watering of hams, a“ 
practice which, ‘in effect, inflated the 
consumer price of ham by approximately 
one-third. We studied and recom- > 
mended to the National Institutes of 
Health improvements in their adminis- 
tration of health research programs 
which they have already put into effect 
and which are estimated to save the 
Government at least $200,000 a year. 
And we are presently reviewing certain 
intergovernmental problems in metro- 
politan areas. 

Recently, we began an intensive study 
of the consumer protection activities of 
the Federal Government. Our objectives 
are to increase the effectiveness of this 
protection and to improve the coordina- 
tion of consumer protection activities 
between Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments and private agencies. Already, 
some startling inadequacies have been 
found. The Food and Drug Administra- 


tion, for example, reported that this 


year it was able to examine only one-fifth 
of 1 percent of the interstate shipments 
of food to determine whether hazardous 
levels of pesticide residues were present. 
Our subcommittee also - completed 
hearings on legislation which I co-spon- 
sored which would require that all new 
Federal grant-in-aid programs be for- 
mally reviewed by Congress periodically 
to determine whether they should, be re- 
pealed, continued, expanded or drastic- 
ally revised. Because too many Federal 
grant programs are permitted to con- 
tinue long after they have served an im- 
portant purpose, I am convinced this 
legislation can both save the Govern- 
ment money and improve the Govern- 
ment’s service. : 
However we may feel about individual 


-grant programs, it is clear that Federal 


grants-in-aid are indispensable to the 
States. In fiscal year 1959, the Iast year 
for which figures are available, New 
Jersey received $172.7 million in Federal 
grants, more than half as much—651.4 
percent—as our State raised in tax rev- 
enues, $336.3 .million. Several States 
received more from the Federal Govern-. 
ment than they raised themselves, and 
Alaska got almost twice as much. 

UNION COUNTY IN CONGRESS 


Union County, the Sixth Congressional 
District of New Jersey, is directly af- 
fected by what Congress did and did not 
do this year. The year’s most significant 
success was unquestionably the begin- 
ning of a new program of aid to metro- 
politan areas like our own for the pur- 
pose of bolstering commuter mass trans- 
portation systems. Although Congress 
at the last moment reduced funds for 
this program to the point where it could 
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barely get started this year, I shall con- 
tinue to press the administration to re- 
allocate money previously appropriated 


for other, far less important projects. 
‘and put it to work in this highly critical 


field. | 

Approval of the new program was par- 
ticularly gratifying to me since I was 
a cosponsor of the legislation and be- 


Cause I have worked hard on this prob- 


lem for more than 3 years. A major 


_ faetor in winning congressional approval 


of the program, by the way, was the 
timely endorsement of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations in its comprehensive commuter 
transportation study, which it had un- 
dertaken at my request. Better trans- 
portation is the key to halting the de- 


live and work. I hope, therefore, the 


For the first time, the serious flood 
contro] situation on the Elizabeth River 


many in seeking to reunite their families. 
Acting immediately on the basis of the 


tion in speeding the issuance of immigra- 


tion visas. 


At the beginning of this year, most of 
Union County was deeply concerned at 
reports that the Port of New York Au- 

intended to build a huge new jet 
p of Morris 
County; adjacent to our own county, and 
Planned to permit jet aircraft to operate 


Great Swamp jetport, jets have now ar- 


_ Tived at Newark. Despite my own ef- 


work in 
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forts, and those of many others, to con- 


vince the Governor of New Jersey that 


jets should not be permitted at Newark 
until methods of eliminating noise 
hazards had been perfected, the Gover- 
nor allowed the port authority to initiate 
jet service on a limited basis. According 
to recent reports, however, Many more 
jet flights will be scheduled from Newark 
in the near future. I shall continue to 
urge the Governor and the port authority 
to insist that every possible noise pre- 
vention technique be used to protect air- 
port neighbors from the hazards of jet 
noise. 

Among the several methods I have 
used to keep in close touch with the peo- 
ple I represent and the problems of our 
district—ineluding my annual congres- 
sional questionnaire, my regular report 
to the people, office hours in the district, 
and so forth—a new one this year, an in- 
dustrial survey, proved very worthwhile. 
At the. height of the recession, I prepared 
a detailed questionnaire covering major 
aspects of the economic situation in the 
county, employment and production 
trends, labor relations, taxes and com- 


munity services, and prospects for the 


future, and asked the principal manu- 
facturers and union locals to reply. 
Their answers revealed that our area 
economy is strong, that it suffered some- 
what from the recession, but that im- 
provement was expected and long-range 
growth anticipated. 

‘Union County has both economic assets 
and liabilities, and I found the survey 
results very helpful in determining how 


best I could contribute to the future 


well-being of our people. 

As always, my staff and I, both in 
Elizabeth and in Washington, have ob- 
tained a great deal of satisfaction from 
the daily business of helping the people 
of Union County. While no statistics 


are available, we have welcomed literally — 


thousands of constituents who wrote and 
visited us in Washington and who sought 
help with a multitude of business, labor, 


civic, and personal problems with the | 


Federal Government. I have always con- 


sidered this the most rewarding aspect | 


of my work as your Representative in 
Congress, and I want to take this op- 
portunity once again to remind you that, 
no matter what your request, I shall al- 
ways try to be of service. 
Two other assignments, related to my 
Congress, deserve mention in 
this summary report of the first session. 
The Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, of which I am 
one of three Members from the House 
of Representatives, undertook a number 
of studies aimed at increasing coopera- 
tion between Federal, State, county, and 
local governments in such fields as estate 
taxes, Federal grants-in-aid to State and 
local governments, State, and local taxa- 
tion of private property located on Fed- 
eral areas, and intergovernmental co- 
operation in tax administration. As a 
sponsor of the legislation which created 
the Commission, I have been extremely 
pleased with the quiet but effective way 
in which this new and unique agency 
of government has gone about solving 
some of the thorniest, if least glamorous, 


intergovernmental problems. 
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STUDYING MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Its best. work this year, however, was 
done in two studies, which the Commis- 
sion made at my request, in fields of spe- 
cial interest to Union County. One 
study dealt with ways of improving gov- 
ernmental cooperation in metropolitan 
areas and the other attacked the funda- 
mental problem of intergovernmental re- 
sponsibilities for mass transportation in 
metropolitan areas. 

My position as a member of the board 
of directors of Gallaudet College in 
Washington, which is the only institu- 
tion of higher learning in the world for 
deaf students, continued to be a reward- 
ing one. Great progress has been made 
in expanding the facilities of the college 
and, consequently, its service to young 
people throughout the country who have 
been deprived of their hearing. Con- 
gress also gave this cause a boost when 
it appropriated $3 million for training 
more teachers of the deaf. 

In concluding this report, I want to 
express my thanks to the more than 


_§00,000 residents of Union County whom | 
“4#t is a privilege to serve and who have 


continued to make it possible for me to 
represent them at the Nation’s Capital. 
While I have tried to render a compre- 
hensive report on the work of Congress 
in 1961, space limitations prevented me 
from providing adequate detail for those 
of you who are interested in particular 
issues. Any of you who desire additional 
information or wish to delve more deeply 
into any of the matters I have men- 
tioned, please write to me either in Eliza- 
beth or in Washington and I shall be de- 
lighted to furnish you with additional 
information. 


A Salute to the Ladies of Hadassah 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
again my privilege to bring to the atten- 
tion of this House the commendable 
spirit and notable accomplishments of 
the dedicated ladies of Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionést Organization of Amer- 
ica. 


Through the years I have marveled at 
the singular lack of selfishness and the 
magnificent spirit of devotion to a cause 
which characterizes this organization. I 
am sure my colleagues in this House join 
me in expressing a sense of honor to 
number among their constituents such 
public-spirited ladies. 

In August, Hadassah held its 47th 
annual convention in Denver, Colo. 


This year was an especially notable one — 


because of the impressive dedication, on 
June 6, 1961, of the Hadassah-Hebrew 
University Medical Center near Jeru- 
salem. 

Hadassah was founded a half cen- 
tury ago for the purposes Ps conducting 
health work in Israel—then Palestine— 
and of fostering Jewish ideals in the 


terioration of our cities and making > 
i metropolitan areas more pleasant, at- 
ig tractive, and efficient pl 
a new program will receive the imaginative 
i and energetic administration it needs. 
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American-Jewish community. With the 
opening of this magnificent medical cen- 
ter, another milestone has been reached 
in Hadassah’s health-for-peace pro- 
gram, dedicated to the marshaling of 
every possible resource in a battle to de- 
feat the scourges of mankind. 

Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center is a vast complex of buildings, 
housing a 500-bed hospital, a medical 
school, a nurses’ training school, clinical 
and preclinical laboratories, research 
laboratories, and a mother-and-child 
pavilion. Dedicated as it is to the prin- 
ciples of humanitarianism, it is a mag- 
nificent blending of the latest in modern 
technology and the oldest of philos- 
ophies—love of mankind. | 

I was privileged to visit the site of the 


center during my trip to Israel early in- 


1960. I was impressed then, and I am 
sure that the finished product is fabu- 
lous. 

In addition to the tremendous scien- 
tific achievements which will be made 


under the aegis of this medical center, | 


the ladies of Hadassah have also made 
possible one of the most significant con- 
tributions ever made to the development 
of modern art. The synagogue which 
has been built on the grounds of the cen- 
ter features 12 magnificent stained glass 
windows created by one of the geniuses 
of contemporary art—Marc Chagall. 
These windows represent the best in 
contemporary technique and reflect the 
inspiration of religious faith. It is not 
surprising that the ladies of Hadassah 
should have been responsible for such 
a flawless merger of art and science, for 
@ vital part of their philosophy has al- 
ways been that cultural contributions go 
hand in hand with scientific advance- 
ment. 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to call the 
attention of the Members of this House 
to the fact that these magnificent win- 
dows will be on display in New York 
City’s Museum of Modern Art, begin- 
ning November 5 of this year. In Janu- 
ary of 1962, they will be sent to Israel 
to take their place as the living monu- 
ment to the indomitable spirit and 


devotion of the ladies of Hadassah. 


It takes no small amount of. deter- 
mination—and capital—to create such 
an institution as Hadassah-Hebrew Uni- 
versity Medical Center. With the ex- 
ception of the $4 million medical school 
fund which was raised by the university, 
the members of Hadassah are solely re- 
sponsible for almost $20 million which 
has gone into the construction of this 


center. This represents voluntary con- 


tributions on the part of the member- 
ship, and the ladies are to be commended 
for their generosity and sense of pur- 
pose, even though I am sure there was 
considerable sacrifice on their part. — 
But, again, it is axiomatic that any 
project of this organization should be 
carried out with devotion to the cause 
and little regard for the personal sac- 
rifices which may have been involved. I 
am certain that the organization’s deter- 
mination to fulfill its purpose will re- 
main just as strong and that the next 
project undertaken will be just as suc- 
cessfully and energetically completed. 
The idealism which has inspired the 
ladies of Hadassah to exert every possi- 
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ble effort to bring to Israel the most mod- 
ern medical care facilities, educational 
opportunities, and public health institu- 
tions, is equaled only by their interest 
and participation in community affairs 
throughout our own country. Hadassah 
members have made significant contri- 
butions to the enhancement of American 


spiritual and moral values, and their 


guiding principle has always been pres- 
ervation of human rights and freedoms. 

Mr. Speaker, I should also like to con- 
gratulate their extremely able and per- 
sonable president, Mrs. Seigfried Kra- 
marsky, of New York, on her reelection. 
Her untiring efforts and inspiring lead- 
ership have helped to guide Hadassah to 
the heights of unselfish greatness. 

I salute the wonderful ladies of Hadas- 
sah, Mr. Speaker, and I am confident 
that my colleagues join in heartfelt ap- 
preciation of their achievements and 
goals. : 


Goals of the New Fronticr: 
The Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, “Ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask 
what you can do for your country.”’ 

These ringing words in President Ken- 
nedy’s inaugural address caught the 
imagination of our country. 

A direct, personal response to this 
challenge was offered by President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal for a Peace Corps—a 
band of dedicated, trained Americans 
who have volunteered to go abroad to 
help the people of less fortunate nations 
in the interests of world peace. 

It is a, tribute to the President’s per- 
ception of the mood of America that the 
Peace Corps has received such enthus- 
iastic support. It is a tribute to the 
people of the United States that they 
have responded to the Peace Corps chal- 
lenge in a way that demonstrates to the 
world that Americans are motivated by 
moral purpose, that they are generous 
and that they have not lost the pioneer 
spirit of neighborliness. . 

I am proud that the Democrats in Con- 
gress supported Peace Corps legislation 
solidly and forcefully, and that it is 
through their efforts that the Peace 
Corps has been established on a continu- 
ing basis. 

Because the time in the affairs of the 
world was late, and because the previous 
administration had failed to rise to the 
challenge of the Peace Corps idea, Presi- 
dent Kennedy established the Peace 
Corps by Executive order on March 1. 

This has made a quick start possible, 
and it is now likely that as many as 
1,000 Peace Corps volunteers will be in 
training or overseas by January 1. Al- 
ready there are some at work abroad. 

There are 62 in Colombia where they 
will work for the improvement of condi- 
tions in Colombian villages. 
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Sixteen men and women are on their 
way to the island of St. Lucia in the West 
Indies Federation, where they will help — 
to improve agricultural methods, teach 
personal health and establish farm youth 
groups. 

Fifty volunteers are in Ghana teach- 
ing mathematics, physics, English, bi- 
ology, and chemistry in secondary 
schools. 

By the end of this month 35 volunteers 
will be at a training camp on the slopes 
of Mt. Kilimanjaro in Tanganyika. They 
will survey farm-to-market roads for the 
Government of Tanganyika. Four geolo- 
gists will map unknown Tanganyika 
areas and four civil engineers will de- 
sign bridge, culvert and road construc- 
tion. 

Thirty-eight volunteers trained at 
Harvard University are now in Nigeria, 
where they will teach in secondary 


- schools. By the end of October, 48 more 


will begin community development work 
in Chile. A month later, 130 will be help- 
ing to teach English and science in 
Philippine village schools. ; 
Thirty-two volunteers are now in 
training at Putney, Vt., for service in 
east Pakistan. Twenty-nine are at Colo- 
rado State University training for west 
Pakistan, 35 at Michigan State Universi- 


ty for Nigeria and another 50 at the Uni- 


versity of California at Los Angeles for 
Nigeria. About 35 people will begin 
training October 2 at Ohio State Uni- 
versity for agricultural extension work 
in India. 

Volunteers are now being selected for 
service in Malaya, Thailand, and Sierra 
Leone. By June 30, 1962, the Peace 


Corps expects to have 2,700 volunteers in 


training or overseas. 

Practicality has been the goal of plan- 
ning for Peace Corps operations. Its 
volunteers have been selected with ex- 
treme care, and its training programs 
have been rigorous. Projects have been 
weighed carefully to make certain that 
they will really benefit the people of the 
host country and that the Peace Corps 
can furnish the skills requested by for- 
eign governments. 

But all of this caution and the em- 
phasis upon being practical cannot dis- 
guise the fact that the energizing force 
behind the Peace Corps volunteers is 
idealism. 

Some opponents of the Peace Corps 
have been unable to understand ideal- 
ism. One was openly incredulous that 
any sane American would give up a good 
job to go overseas to live in humble cir- 
cumstances at low pay just to help other . 
people. Others sneered at the idea of 
unselfish service and called the whole 
plan a boondoggle. 

The Peace Corps will not revolutionize 
the world, but it is worth trying. 

We Democrats are determined to keep 
our defenses strong. We are determined 
to preserve freedom in the world and 
honor at home. But at the same time we 
believe in idealism. We have not given 
up hope. We shall always stand ready 
to extend the helping hand of friendship, 
symbolized in this session of Congress, 
and throughout the world, by the Peace 


Corps. 


~ 
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on House Administration, Ist Session, 
87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OMAR BURLESON 


| OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to submit a summary of the 
major legislative accomplishments of 
the Committee on House Administration 
for the lst session of the 87th Congress. 

During this session 256 items of leg- 
islation were referred to the Committee 
on House Administration. Of these 99 
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were subsequently approved by the Com- 
mittee and reported favorably to the 
House. 

At the first meeting held in the cur- 
rent Congress the chairman appointed 
four standing subcommittees: Accounts, 
Elections, Printing, and Enrolled Bills— 
Library—Memorials. At the same time 
three special subcommittees were ap- 
pointed to deal with, first, electrical and 
mechanical office equipment; second, 


parking; and third, audit of the con- 


tingent expenses of the House. 

Under the chairmanship of Hon. 
SAMUEL N. FrRIEpEL the Accounts Sub- 
committee conducted hearings on re- 
quests of 18 standing committees and 2 
select committees for funds to finance 
authorized studies and investigations 
during the 87th Congress, as follows: 


Committee Authorizing Funds Funds Amount | Amount | Period | Foreign 
resolution resolution approved /|requested| approved) (years) | travel 
Agriculture - H. Res. H. Res. 94. 1961 | $50,000 | $50, 000 Yes.! 
Currency | H. Res. 143____| H. Res. 144__|__-_- 100,000 | 100, 000 1 Yes.? 
ous 
Banking and Currency - - Rule H. Res. 200__| Mar. 15, 1961 5, 000 5, 000 2 No. 
District of Columbia__......| Rule X1(5)____- H. Res. 10, 000 10, 000 2) No. 
Education and Labor-__..-_. H. Res. 141..__| H. Res. 149_.| Feb. 28,1961 | 633,000 | 633, 000 2| Yes.? 
H. Res. 348__| June 29, 1961 5, 000 5, 000 No. 
Government Operations._...| Rule H. Res. 70...| Mar. 1, 196 640,000 | 640, 000 Yes. 
House Administration Rule X1(9)(k)__.| H. Res. 158__| Feb. 28, 1961 20, 000 20, 2 No. 
House Administration _-____- ag XI1(9) (k)__| H. Res. 357_._| June 29, 1961 10, 000 10, 000 2/1 No. 
Interior and Insular Affairs __ . Res. 92___.- H. Res. 128_.| Feb. 28, 1961 60, 000 60, 000 2; Yes.3 
ommerce. 
oarereeeee and Foreign | H. Res. 420.__.| H. Res. 439_.| Sept. 7, 1961 150,000 | 150,000 21 ¥ea 
ommerce. 
H. Res. 56. ._.- H. Res. 68...| Feb. 28, 1961 200,000 | 200, 000 1} No. 
Law 86- | H. Res. 204__| Mar. 15,1961 | 165,000 | 150,000 1 No. 
Merchant Marine and Fish- | H. Res. 98.._._. H. Res. 99...! Feb. 28, 1961 75, 000 75, 000 2} Yes 
Post Office and Civil Serv- | H. Res. 75-....- H. Res, 76_..|..-.. 100,000 | 100,000} No. 
do H. Res. 433. t. 7, 1961 150, 000 150, 000 2] Yes.¢ 
Science and Astronautics....| H. Res. | H. Res, 85__- 28 1961 | 300,000 | 300,000 2) No. 
Small Res, 46___._- 580,000 | 580, 000 2; No. 
Un-American Activities_____ Rule ..| H. Res. 167..| Mar. 1961 | 331,000 | 331,000 1 | Yes. 
Veterans’ H. Res. H. Res, 50___| Feb. 28, 1961 50, 000 50, 000 |. Yes.4 
H. Res, 392_.| Aug. 10, 1961 100, 000 | 100,000 No. 
H. Res. 291__.| June 13, 1961 25, 000 25, 000 2 No. 
Select. Committee To In-.| H. Res. 403___.- H. Res. 453_.| Sept. 19, 1961 60, 000 40, 000 2); Yes 
vestigate Control 
Act of 1949. 
5, 354, 000 (5, 319,000 


The House of Representatives has authorized travel outside the United States with the following limitations: 


1 By subcommittees of not to exceed 5 mem 


2 To any commonwealth (of the United States) or possession thereof. 
3 Territories and possessions of the United States, Puerto Rico, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the 


Pacific fiag areas of the United States. 


¢ Canada; and 2 subcommittees not exceeding 6 members and not exceeding 2 staff members each, as ction with ; 


by the chairman of the committee to do so, are authorized to trave! outside the United States in connection wit 


highway conferences. 


In this report no attempt will be made 
to list bills or resolutions considered by 


the committee other than those which . 


affect the entire membership of the 
House or those which are of general 
public interest. As a matter of fact a 
large proportion of the legislation con- 
sidered by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration is primarily connected with 
the administrative functions of the 
House. 

House Resolution 219, authorizing an 
increase in the basic clerk hire of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives by 
an additional $3,000 per annum, and 
authorizing one clerk in addition to 
those to which each Member is en- 
titled by law, was approved by the com- 
mittee and passed by the House on 
March 15, 1961. 


The Subcommittee on Accounts ap- 
proved, and the full committee author- 
ized a favorable report on House Joint 
Resolution 538, which would allow each 
Member to be reimbursed for trans- 
portation expenses incurred by him in 
traveling on official business between 
Washington and his congressional dis- 
trict, such reimbursements to be in ad- 
dition to mileage to which a Member is 
otherwise provided by law. This legis- 
lation would also provide reimbursement 
of travel expenses between Washington 
and each Member’s congressional dis- 
trict for two round trips for one staff 
member, or one round trip for each of 
two staff members in each fiscal year. 
The proposed legislation did not reach 
the stage of final consideration in the 
House before adjournment. 
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Many resolutions were referred to the 
committee which would authorize addi- 
tional personnel for committees and of- 
fices of the House and would provide in- 
creases in compensation. 

Hearings were held on many subjects 
on which action was postponed until the 
second session. One of more than rou- 
tine interest was the proposal, on which 
hearings have been held in many recent 
Congresses, to provide a residence for 
pages of the House and Senate. Seven 
bills are pending on this subject. 

The special Subcommittee on Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Office Equip- 
ment, under the chairmanship of Hon. 
PAauL C. JONES, of Missouri, inspected and 
approved several new models of various 
types of office equipment for Members, 
and authorized the Clerk of the House to 
add these to the “‘approved list” of such 
equipment. In this connection the com- 
mittee further recommended the enact- 
ment of House Joint Resolution 392— 
Public Law 87-107. This provided addi- 
tional electric typewriters for Members 
of the House, and in certain cases, de- 
pending upon the population of a Mem- 
ber’s district, provided an additional $500 
allowance for such equipment. 

Probably the most important and time- 
consuming legislation confronting the 
Committee on House Administration 
during the first session ofthe 87th Con- 
gress was the question referred to it of 
the right of J. Epwarp Rovusu or George 
O. Chambers to a seat in the 87th Con- 
gress. The Subcommittee on Elections, 
under the chairmanship of Hon. RoBErtT 
T. ASHMORE, conducted a thorough in- 
vestigation of the matter, including a 
recount of all the ballots cast for the 
respective candidates for Representative 
in Congress in the Fifth District of 
Indiana at the general election of Novem- 
ber 8, 1960. After several months of in- 
tensive study and investigation, the 
committee reported to the House of 
Representatives on June 13, 1961—-House 
Report 513—the result of its findings, 
namely, that J. Epwarp RovUSH was duly 
elected a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the Fifth Congressional 
District of the State of Indiana in the 
87th Congress, and was entitled to a seat 
therein. 

Further, the committee recommeénd- 


-ed—House Resolution 340—that pay- 


ment be authorized both to Mr. RousH 
and Mr. Chamkers covering compensa- 
tion provided by law for Members of the 
House of Representatives for the period 
beginning January 3, 1961, and ending 
on the date of the adoption of the resolu- 
tion—House Resolution 339—declaring 
that Mr. RousH was duly elected. 


The Subcommittee on Printing, of 
which Hon. Wayne L. Hays is chairman, 
reported favorably to the House 68 reso- 
lutions authorizing the printing of var- 
ious documents, manuscripts, and hear- 
ings, of which 14 were legislative pro-. 
posals originating in the Senate. The 
majority of requests for such printing 
resulted from demands upon the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in the 
House, and the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee for copies of documents relating 
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to communism and subversive tactics 
threatening the security of the United 
States. 

The committee authorized a revision 
and reprinting of the document entitled 
“The Capitol: A Pictorial Story of the 
Capitol in General and the House of 
Representatives in Particular,” which it 
is hoped to have available for Members 
early in the 2d session of the 87th 
Congress. 

A manuscript written by Dr. George B. 
Galloway, senior specialist in American 
Government, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, was au- 
thorized to be printed as a House docu- 


ment, under the title “History of the- 


House of Representatives.” 

Following is a list of the resolutions 
authorizing printing in the Ist session 
ofthe 87th Congress: 

H. Con. Res. 12. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Document 412, 85th Congress— 
“The Capitol.” 

H. Con. Res. 51. Concurrent resolution 
to print as a House document the publica- 
tion “Facts on Communism—Volume II, the 
Soviet Union, From Lenin to Khrushchev” 
and to provide for the printing of addi- 
tional copies. 

 #H. Res. 91. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a House document certain ma- 
terial relating to the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. 

H. Con. Res. 81. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of a House docu- 
ment. 

H. Res. 104. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of House Re- 
port No. 2237, 86th Congress, 2d session. 

H. Con. Res. 142. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the report “Communist Target—Youth— 
Communist Infiltration and Agitation Tac- 
tics. 

H. Res. 201. Providing for additional copies 
of House Document No. 118, 86th Congress, 
lst session, entitled “The House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, What It Is— 
What It Does.” 

H, Res. 250. Providing for the printing as a 
House document the report of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, held March 
13, 14, 1961, at Washington, D.C. . 

H. Res. 251. To provide for the printing of 
the Constitution of the United States, with 

an index and ancillaries, as a House docu- 

H. Res. 259. Authorizing the printing as a 
House document of a compilation of General 
Accounting Office findings and recommenda- 
tions for improving Government operations; 
and providing for additional copies. 

H. Con. Res. 307. Providing for additional 
copies of a publication entitled “Soviet Total 
War—Historic Mission of Violence and De- 
ceit,” 85th Congress, lst session. 

H. Con. Res. 308. Providing for additional 

copies of parts 1, 2, and 3 of hearings en- 
titled “Communist Training Operations— 
Communist Activities and Propaganda 
Among Youth Groups.” 
H. Con. Res. 309. Providing for additional 
copies of hearings entitled “The Northern 
California District of the Communist Party— 
Structure—Objectives—Leadership.” 

H. Con. Res. 310. Providing for additional 
copies of a study entitled “Legislative Rec- 
ommendations by House Committee on Un- 
American Activities—Subsequent Action 
Taken by Congress of Executive Agencies—A 
Research Study by Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress.” 

H. Con. Res. 311. Providing for additional 
copies of H. Document No. 336, 86th Con- 
gress, 2d session, entitled, “Facts on Com- 
munism and volume I, The Communist 

Ideology.” 
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H. Res. 292.Providing for additional copies 
of a consultation entitled, “Language as a 
Communist Weapon.” 

H. Res. 293. Providing for additional copies 
of testimony of Peter S. Deriabin, former of- 
ficer of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics’ committee of state security (KGB) en- 
titled, ‘‘The Kremlin’s Espionage and Terror 
Organizations.” 

H. Res. 294. Providing fot additional copies 
of staff consultations entitled ‘““‘The Ideologi- 
cal Fallacies of Communism.” 

H. Res. 295. Resolution providing for ad- 
ditional copies of hearings entitled, ‘““Com- 
munism in the New York Area—Entertain- 
ment.” 85th Congress, 2d session. 

H. Res. 296. Resolution providing for ad- 
ditional copies of a consultation with Edward 
Hunter, author and foreign correspondent, 


entitled, “Communist Psychological War- 
fare—Brainwashing,” 85th Congress, 2d 
session. 


H. Res. 297. Providing for additional*copies 
of H. Doc. 119, 86th Cong., Ist sess., entitled, 
“Patterns of Communist Espionage.”’ 

H. Con. Res. 320. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of the inaugural ad- 
dresses of the Presidents as a House docu- 
ment and providing for additional copies. 

H. Con. Res. 327. Authorizing the printing 
of additional copies of H. Doc. 198 of the 
84th Cong., entitled “The Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations.” 

H. Res. 349. Authorizing the printing of 
“United States Defense Policies in 1960” as 
a House document. 

H. Con. Res. 342. Authorizing the printing 
as a House document of the tributes ex- 
tended to the Honorable Sam Rayburn, and 
providing for additional copies. 

H. Con. Res. 364. To print as a House docu- 


ment the publication “World Communist 


Movement—Selective Chronology 1818—-1957, 
volume 1,” and to provide for the printing of 
additional copies. 

H. Res. 397. Providing for additional copies 
of House Report No. 2228, 86th Congress, 
2d session, entitled “The Communist-Led 
Riots Against the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in San Francisco, Calif., 
May 12-14, 1960.” 

H. Res. 398. Providing for additional copies 
of House Report No. 2237, 86th Congress, 
2d session, entitled “Annual Report for the 
Year 1960,” prepared by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities.” 


H. Res. 408. Authorizing the printing of. 


additional copies of the report, House Report 
No. 851, on H.R. 8400. 
H.J. Res. 558. Providing for printing copies 


of ‘“‘Cannon’s Procedure in the House of Rep- | 


resentatives.” 

H. Con. Res. 384. Authorizing the printing 
of additional copies of the report “Commu- 
nist Target—-Youth—Communist Infiltration 
and Agitation Tactics.” 


H. Con. Res. 385. Authorizing the printing 


of a manuscript entitled “History of the 
House of Representatives.” 

H. Res. 473. Authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of House Report No. 1249 
entitled “New Civil Defense Program.” 

S. Con. Res. 7. To print as a Senate docu- 
ment a compilation of studies of US. foreign 


policy. 


S. 451. To authorize the distribution of 


copies of the Congressional Record to former 
Members of Congress requesting such copies. 

S. Con. Res. 15. To print as a Senate docu- 
ment, with additional copies, “A Report on 
United States Foreign Operations,” submit- 
ted by Senator Allen J. Ellender. 

S. Con. Res. 17. Authorizing the printing of 
the pamphlet entitled “Our Capitol” as a 
Senate document and es for addi- 


tional copies. 
S. 1748. To provide for the dis- 


tribution of the Congressional Record to the 
Federal judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 23. To print additional copies 
of pt. I of hearing on migratery labor. 
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S. Con. Res. 24. Relating to printing of 
publications of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 27. Authorizing the printing as 
a Senate document of the proceedings of 
the National Water Research Symposium. 

S. Con. Res. 39. To print 3,000 copies of a 
compilation of the hearings, reports, and 
committee prints of the Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery. 

S. Con. Res. 40. Authorizing the printing 
as a Senate document of the 40th biennial 
meeting of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf; and providing for ad- 
ditional copies. 

S. Con. Res. 44. To print certain hearings 
before the Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee in Spanish, French, 
and Italian languages. 

S. Con. Res. 47. To print additional copies 
of report entitled “Freedom of Communica- 
tions.” 


As a result of intensive hearings con- 
ducted in previous Congresses, the com- 
mittee recommended approval of H.R. 
8141, a bill providing for the revision of 
the laws relating to depository libraries. 
The bill was passed by the House on > 
August 22, 1961. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Enrolled Bills—Library—Memorials is 
Hon. Paut C. JongEs, of Missouri. One of 
the more important items of legislation 
approved by the committee in this ses- 
sion was the approval of the creation of 
a commission to consider and formulate 
plans for the construction in the District 
of Columbia of an appropriate perma- 
nent memorial to the memory of Wood- 
row Wilson. Seventeen Members of the 
House had introduced legislation on this 
subject, but in the closing days of the 
session the committee approved Senate 
Joint Resolution 51, which was passed 
by the Senate on September 7, 1961. 
After approval by the House the resolu- 
tion was signed by the President ne 
became Public Law 87-364. | 

Another bill of importance which was 


‘approved by the committee was H.R. 


4659, which authorized the establish- 
ment of a National Armed Forces 
Museum Advisory Board of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and also authorized 
the expansion of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution’s facilities for portraying the 
contributions of the Armed Forces of 
the United States.. This bill eventually | 
became Public Law 87-186. 

Many other items of proposed legisla- 
tion are under consideration by the Sub- 
committee on Enrolled Bills—Library— 


Memorials, but action on many of them 


has been Sostponed until the second ses- 
sion of this Congress. 

Under the rules of the House the Com- 
mittee on House Administration is 
responsible for ‘“‘examining all bills, 
amendments, and joint resolutions after 
passage by the House; and in cooperation 
with the Senate, of examining all bills 
and joint resolutions which shall have 
passed both Houses, to see that they are 
correctly enrolled; and when signed by 
the Speaker of the House and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, shall forthwith 
present the same, when they shall have 
originated in the House, to the President 
of the United States in person, and report 
the fact and date of such presentation 
to the House”’. 


| 
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| 
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During the first session of the 87th 
Congress the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration reported to the House the 
enrollment of 422 House bills and 27 joint 
resolutions, which, in accordance with 
the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, were delivered to the President for 
signature. 


Speech of Philippine Ambassador 
Narciso Ramos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
for unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
made at the dinner of the Lin-kou Non- 
commissioned Officers’ Club, Taipei, Tai- 
wan, by His Excellency Narciso Ramos, 
Ambassador of the Philippines to the 
Republic of China, on May 29, 1961. 

Mr. Roy E. James, whom you will re- 
member as a valuable associate on the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, was kind enough to send me the 
copy of the address. From a personal 
viewpoint, I am glad to ask that this 
speech be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, because I had the opportunity to 
know Ambassador Ramos in 1955-56 
when he was serving as the Ambassador 
of his country in India. In my service 
there as Ambassador of the United 
States, I knew him as an outstanding 
representative of his country, as a man 
who held our country in respect, and I 
knew him also as a warm friend. I am 
sure that his speech is straightforward, 
as anyone who knows Ambassador 
Ramos would expect it to be. He speaks 
to us as a friend and we can learn much 
from studying his speech. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF PHILIPPINE NarR- 
ciso RamMos, aS GUEST OF * .NOR AND 
GuEstT SPEAKER, AT THE DINNER OF THE 
Linxkovu NONCOMMISSIONED OFrricers CLUB, 
Taper, May 29, 1961 
I feel highly complimented to be asked 

to be your guest of honor and guest speaker 

on this occasion which, I understand, has 
been arranged to greet new members and to 
bid farewell to departing members of the 

Linkou Non-Commissioned Officers Club in 

Taipei. 

Allow me to congratulate you all on hav- 
ing an association for social purposes like 
_ the Linkou NCO Club—a club designed to 
“foster esprit de corps and create a closer 
bond among members of the Linkou Air 
Station.” 

You Americans are noted for your social 
gam ong Away from your comfortable 

and customary surroundings in 

ro ow you fight ennui and boredom and a 

foreign assignment by joining service clubs 

which provide you with wholesome enter- 
tainment and relaxation, American style, 
during your off-duty hours, 

This is all to the good, for as Americans 
manning battle stations all over the world 
- to protect the freedom of others as well as 
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your own way of life, you cannot afford to 
have less than the highest possible morale, 
whether you be in the jungles of Laos or 
in the tense but sophisticated atmosphere 
of West Berlin, and this you cannot attain 
if you are denied the amenities to which 
back home you have been accustomed. 

But may I say in all friendliness that you 
must guard against a tendency that may 
do you more harm than good abroad and 
that is the tendency to isolate yourselves 
in little American pockets from the inhabit- 
ants of the foreign lands you have come 
to help and with whom, if need be, you will 
have to fight shoulder to shoulder in the 
defense of common ideals and common 
goals. 

From a broadminded individual’s stand- 


point, there is ample justification for you, 


Americans, to pass your hours of leisure in 
your own exclusive U.S. clubs. In a strange 
land, human beings, whether they are 
Americans, Filipinos, Chinese, or Thai, tend 
to gravitate in surroundings where they can 
mingle with persons of their own race or 
nationality. For what is more natural than 
for one to seek the company of people com- 
ing from the same country with identical 
origins, backgrounds, and interests? 

But you, my American friends, have global 
responsibilities, and you cannot afford to 
alienate the sympathy of your foreign allies 
by standing apart and aloof from them. 
Asians, proud of their own ancient culture, 
are as sensitive as any other people of the 
world. They do not wish to thrust them- 
selves into your exclusive circles, but what- 
ever may be your problems in the United 
States regarding racial integration, I think 
it would be a grave mistake to give your 
Asian friends the impression that socially 
that they are not your equals. 

That you have invited me to be your guest 
of honor tonight, me, a Filipino and an 
Asian, is yet another proof of your desire to 
mix, and get better acquainted, with your 
allies and sympathizers of other races and 
nationalities. I can assure you, as one from 
Asia, that such a desire has been, and will 
always be, reciprocated. 

Here on Taiwan, as in my country, the 
Philippines, your present relations with the 
common people are on a warm and cordial 
basis. In both countries, “Hate the United 
States” slogans are nonexistent. You do not 
now find either in Manila or in Taipei posters 
saying, “Yankee Go Home.” 

But this cannot be said of your relations 
with the ordinary people of other areas. 
Only the other day, I read in the newspapers 
about the report of Sammy Davis, Jr., the 
Hollywood movie star, on the distressing 
anti-American sentiment in such Latin 
American countries as Brazil and Argentina. 
He had just returned to Hollywood from 
night club appearances in Rio and Buenos 
Aires, and he said he found there unbeliev- 
able signs of anti-American hostility. Your 
prestige must have come down considerably 
im Argentina in spite of the friendliness of 
the incumbent Argentine President, Mr. Ar- 
turo Frondizi, to the United States. I was 
Minister of the Philippines in Buenos Aires 
for 3 years—from 1949 to 1952 in the time 
of the Perons—but while the Perons were 
not friendly to the United States, the Ar- 
gentines as a whole were not then openly 
antagonistic to the American people. 

In Cuba, of course, there is no love for 
you, Norte Americanos. Need I say more? 

From Buenos Aires, I was transferred to 
New Delhi where I served as chief of mis- 
sion from 1952 to 1956, the year I came to 
Taipei. Although the United States has 
granted India enormous amounts of eco- 
nomic aid, the people of India have never 
really warmed up to their American bene- 
factors until Communist violations of the 
Indian border in recent months gave them 
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second thoughts about peaceful coexistence 
with the Peiping regime. 

The United States has given immense sums 
in military and economic assistance to count- 
less countries, yet you, my American friends, 
are not receiving in other parts of the world 
the kind of gratitude and appreciation which 
you deserve by reason of your matchless 
generosity. I believe no sensible person 
would question the honesty and sincerity 
of your intentions in trying to be helpful to 
weaker and less developed nations, but since 
you are not getting the desired results in 
terms of gratitude, it is high time, I believe, 
to reexamine not only your basic foreign 
aid policies, but also your system of ap- 
proach, individual as well as collective, in 
dealing with the great variety of peoples 
throughout the world who need your help 
and support to survive in freedom. 

We Filipinos are generally happy and 
proud of our friendship with the American 
people—a friendship that has stood the vicis- 
situdes of time. I served in 1946-49 as 
Minister-Counselor at the Philippine Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C., and I think I 
well understand the American way of life. 
But other Asian peoples, not having had the 
opportunities of historic - association the 
Philippines has had with the United States 
do not understand and trust Americans as 
well as we do. In view of your grand and 
urgent mission in the world, permit me to 
say that you have to exert greater efforts to 


get closer to these other peoples so that 


you yourselves and your lofty aims may be 
better understood by them. 

Despite your preoccupation with domestic 
affairs, you, the American people, have come 
to a most important conclusion—that no 
nation, not excepting the almost self-suffi- 
cient United States, can live alone and go 
its way without regard to what happens 
beyond its borders. 

The recognition of interdependence is 
probably the most significant development 


in American public opinion in the last 150 > 


years. The old cry of “no foreign entangle- 
ments” has been drowned out by the stern 
realities of world leadership. Not only the 
American Government, but you, the Ameri- 
can people, have committed yourselves to 
international cooperation and have volun- 
tarily accepted the heavy burden of high 
taxes to pay the bill. 

I think there is no doubt that you Ameri- 
cans want to help the rest of the world to 
be on its feet economically and to defend 
itself against aggression. The motives are 
both humanitarian and enlightened self- 
interest. I am convinced that the idealism 
of the ordinary American is genuine. Be- 
cause it is not a complicated idealism, polit- 
ical leaders in other countries have at var- 
ious times underestimated its genuineness 
or overestimated American gullibility. I 
would say that most Americans are willing 
to share their abundance with less favored 
peoples, but I do not blame you if you are 
getting fed up with the notion that your 
abundance is limitless. 

We, in Asia, could Contribute a lot to a 
better understanding between ourselves and 
the American people if we showed a proper 
awareness that while American resources 
are tremendous in comparison with the re- 
sources of other nations, such resources have 
their limits. We would win the respect of 
Americans if we showed adequate concern 
that every American dollar allotted to us as 
aid is fully utilized for the purpose it has 
been intended. And you, my American 
friends, could be sure that every courteous 
and considerate act on your part toward the 
least of the common people of Asia would 
gain a deeper spot for the United States and 
the American people in our hearts. 

I wish all the members of the Linkou NCO 
Club success. Thank you. 
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Goals of the New Frontier: Fair 
Labor Standards 


EXTENSION = REMARKS 


‘HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on virtually the same battle- 
ground on which previous minimum wage 
battles were carried on, the Democrats 
fought and this time won a substantial 
victory. Attempts have been regularly 
made to expand the coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, but it has taken 


‘23 years'to achieve that result. 


We succeeded this year where we had 
failed before because of the vigorous 


action of President Kennedy, who in 


implementing the goals of the New 
Frontier is determined to see that all of 
our people share in our growing national 
prosperity. The bill that passed this 
year is very similar to the measure that 


was requested by the President. It was, 


in fact, very similar to the measure he 
had supported so vigorously in the last 
Congress as a Senator. 

This year’s amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act include an increase 


in the minimum wage for the 23.9 mil-. 


lion workers previously covered from $1 
to $1.25 an hour. The higher level is to 
be reached in two steps over a 2-year 
period. Protection of the minimum 
wage provisions and, with some excep- 
tions, of the overtime provisions of the 
act was extended to 3,624,000 workers 
not previously covered. The newly cov- 


ered will reach the level of $1.25 an hour 
and a 40-hour workweek in three steps 


over a 4-year period. The bulk of the 
newly covered employees are in the re- 
tail and construction industries. 

As important as the increase in the 


minimum wage and the numbers of. 
-newly covered workers is the change of 


philosophy and policy implicit in other 
amendments of this year, where we 
succeeded in introducing the dollar- 
volume-of-business test as a criteria of 
coverage. In providing for “establish- 
ment coverage” we have eliminated the 
anomaly under which some workers in 
a given plant or firm were covered and 
others not. 


In the course of debate on this meas- 


ure the same tired old alibis and excuses 


were raised by the conservatives to starve 
off action in this field. The chief charge 
was that any raise in the wages and any 
extension of protection would be “infla- 
tionary.” 

The wages of a little over 3 million 
workers previously covered will be af- 
fected, adding approximately $836 mil- 
lion to the annual wage bill. Of the 3.6 
million workers newly covered, the wages 
of approximately 1% million will be 
raised, adding approximately $700 mil- 
lion to the annual wage costs. The em- 
ployers’ annual wage bill will thus be 
raised by approximately $1,536 million— 
less than three-tenths of 1 percent of 
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the gross national product—$520 billion 
a year. 

Not only is the increase proportion- 
ately small, but studies of the economic 
effects of the original act and the subse- 


quent raising of the minimum wage. 
demonstrate that the increase in wage 


costs was not necessarily reflected in 
consumer prices. As a matter of fact, 
during periods of relatively high unem- 
ployment such an increase in purchasing 
power can be expected to have a bene- 
ficial rather than a harmful effect on the 
economy. 

Very little, if any, of the increase will 


be spent for items in short supply. 


Studies of low-income consumer ex- 
penditures show that over half of the 
increase will be spent for food and cloth- 
ing. An increase in the wages of those 


at the bottom of the income scale can be - 


expected to give a boost to those very 
sectors of the economy that need 
stimulus. 

It will contribute, in a small way per- 
haps, to a reduction of farm surplus. 
Substantial amounts will be drained 
away in excise, income, and social secu- 
rity taxes. 

I delight in the passage of this year’s 
act, but I am not satisfied. As Presi- 
dent. Kennedy said as he signed the 
amendment last May: 

This does not finish the job. It is a very 
meaningful step forward, but we have need 
paar ana improvement in this most vital 


Failure to extend the act will en- 
courage the continuing growth of a de- 
pressed class, numbering in the millions, 
whose members cannot realistically hope 
to share in our prosperity or to share in 
what we think of as the American way 
of life. 

As a nation we can ill afford the cost 
of such cheap labor. Poverty below the 
subsistence level quickly translates itself 
into slums, crime, delinquency and dis- 
ease for which ultimately we must pay 
the price. The protection of the wage- 
hour law must be extended to all who 
need it. To fail to do so would be in- 


‘defensible—socially, politically, and eco- 


nomically indefensible. 


Permitting the Secretary of Labor on 
his own and without a request initiated 
by a worker to bring suit for back wages 
due under this act is an important and 
worthwhile improvement in its enforce- 
ment procedures. It does not, however, 
go far enough. Unscrupulous employers 
failing to comply with this act in years 
past have cheated workers of over $350 
million a year. This must be stopped. 
After experience has been gained with 
this new provision, we should plan to 
move forward with still more effective 
procedures. 

I would urge, in addition, extension of 
the Child Labor provisions of the orig- 
inal Fair Labor Standards Act to agri- 


culture. Exploitation of children on the 


“factory farm” is not a bit less vicious, 
not a bit less cruel than exploitation of 
children in the mine, the mill, or the 
smelter. Elimination of this abuse is an 
imperative goal of the New Frontier. 


> 


District of. Columbia Motor Vehicle 
Parking Agency Revitalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me concerning the revitali- 
zation of the District of Columbia Motor 
Vehicle Parking Agency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MorsE 


As one who has lived in Washington for 
many years while serving in the Senate, and 
who takes a keen personal interest in the 
welfare and future of our Capital City, I 
am deeply concerned over 2 part of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia revenue bill just consid- 
ered by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This measure was brought up during the 
closing days of Congress, and was reviewed 
in the heavy legislative logjam at the end of 
the session. Although passed by the Senate 
and discussed in one of two subsequent con- 
ferences, it was finally voted down for the 
second time by the House on September 26, 
and now remains to be considered next 
session. | 

Due to my desire to see Washington’s fis- 
cal needs relieved through passage of H.R. 
258, and due to the minimum of time avail- 
able for its enactment, I voted for the con- 
ference report in its present form. How- 
ever, I must confess that one portion of the 
bill caused me concern, and my subsequent 
extended study has confirmed this feeling. 

I refer to the so-called parking amend- 
ment which would permit money held by the 
Motor Vehicle Parking Agency to be spent 
for fringe lots, parking space underneath 
new freeways, and lots adjacent to Federal 
installations—but which would require legis- 
lative authorization for spending on all other 
parking purposes. 

My own analysis indicates that this 
amendment, if permitted to stand in future 
years, will cripple Washington’s parking — 
program and deal a severe blow to all efforts 
to improve the city’s physical development. 
~ Right now, we see the paradox wherein 
millions of dollars are being spent on high- 
ways and freeways, to bring more automo- 
biles into downtown Washington—but in- 
adequate provision being made for parking 
these cars, once they are there. 

Provision of adequate parking, adequately 
planned, is vital to every major program of 
improvement in Washington. It is essential 
to the success of downtown revitalization, 
Southwest redevelopment, and other proj- . 
ects in which private citizens have invested 
millions of dollars. 

The body assigned to plan and build Wash- 
ington’s parking facilities is the Motor Ve- 
hicle Parking Agency. [If effective solutions 
are to be found to Washington’s parking 
difficulties, the Agency must be allowed to 
retain its full powers-and financing. This 
it will not do under the new amendment. 
Although this amendment is somewhat more 
acceptable than the original House version, 
which would have completely stripped the 
Agency of all authority, it would still tend 
to destroy the city’s parking program. 

The Agency cannot function effectively if 


its authority to build facilities is restricted 


y 
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to few kinds of parking. 
out a coherent | 


leave the general citizenry of Washington to 
the mercy of a few interests chiefly interested 
in personal gain—the same interest which 
thé Agency in the first 


place. 
We cannot this to happen. This 


great Capital should and must have ade- 

quate parking facilities. 

Therefore, I want to go om record as urg- 
amendment 


called for ever 
more attention to our defense and for- 
eign policy. 
The Congress 


substantially 

stepped up and important new tools 
~ Inpave been forged to do the long-term 
job of strengthening our allies and as- 


ple of the Seventh District of Michigan. 
~ What follows is that report: 
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The Emergency Feed Grain Act and 
the omnibus farm bill are designed to 
effect a substantial reduction in wheat 
and feed grain surpluses. These meas- 
ures and administration action raising 
price support levels will mean an in- 


crease in farm income of a billion dol- 
lars in the next year. Federal storage 


costs will be down—some $500 million 
will be saved—consumer food prices sta- 
bilized, and greater protection afforded 
the family farm. . 

The school milk program was extended 


- @s were the veterans and armed services 


milk programs. The farm housing 
loan and credit programs were liberal- 
ized—ioan ceilings were raised and the 
funds available were increased. 

The Mexican farm labor program was 
extended for 2 years with modest reyi- 
sions designed to protect the domestic 
farmworker. ‘The disposal abroad of an 
additional $2 billion in surplus commoéd- 
ities was authorized. The Sugar Act was 
extended setting quotas for domestic and 
foreign producers and continuing the 


‘President’s authority to exclude Cuban, 


sugar and reallocate Cuba’s share of the 
sugar 
GENERAL ECONOMIC 

The minimum wage was raised, in 
steps, to $1.25—from $1 per hour—and 
coverage was extended to an additional 
3.6 million workers. 

The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion was established and authorized to 
make loans—$300 million—and grants— 
$90 million—for industrial and commer- 
cial projects and public facilities in areas 
of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment. The cities of Warren and Port 
Huron among others in our district are 
considering plans to participate in this 

. An 


ments to trainees was provided to help 
equip unemployed workers for new jobs. 
The most comprehensive housing bill 
yet provides expanded Federal funds in 
the form of loans and grants to com- 
munities for urban renewal, public hous- 
ing, housing for the elderly, 
facilities, open-space development, and 
mass transportation systems. FHA 
interest rates were reduced and low down 
payment, long-term loans were made 
available to medium-income families 
buying new homes. 


the Federal share of the cost and the 
users’ share of the taxes. ‘The incentive 
bonus to the States which enter into 
agreements. for billboard controls was 
extended for 2 years. 

The Federal Airport Act was extended. 

Small business loans were made avail- 

in increased amounts. . 
Among the steps taken to reduce the 


flow of gold were the following: Reduc- 


tion in the duty-free allowance—from 


$500 to $100—for Americans returning 
from abroad; establishment of the U.S.. 


Travel Service in the Commerce Depart- 
ment to promote travel from abroad; an 
increase in Commerce Department serv- 
ices to US. exporters. 


October 17 
TAXES 


The existing 52-percent corporate in- 
come tax and the excises on automobile, 


liquor, tobacco, local telephone calls, and 


passenger transportation were con- 
tinued. A loss of $2.5 billion in revenue 
at this time seemed too much despite the 
dissatisfaction with these taxes. 


A curb on tax evasion was promised _ 


by a new program of assigning identify- 
ing numbers to taxpayers. For most it 
will be their social security number. An 
additional 4,265 Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice eamployees will soon be on the look- 
out for tax evaders. 

GENERAL WELFARE 


Mihimum social security benefits and 
the benefits of certain widows were in- 
creased; benefits at a reduced level were 
made available to men as well as women 
on reaching age 62. A similar provision 
was enacted for railroad retirees. 


Federal aids to communities and non- 2 
profit organizations were made available 


to combat juvenile delinquency. 

Impacted areas legislation under 
which schools in our. district get some 
$300,000 a year in Federal assistance 
was extended for two years as was the 
National Defense Education Act designed 
to strengthen education in science, math, 
and languages. Grants and scholarships 
for the training of practical nurses will 
continue to be available. 

Local communities will be helped to 
expand health services for the aged, 
to construct nursing homes and train 
public health personnel. 

Federal loans to the States were au- 
thorized to permit the extension of un- 
employment benefits up to 13 weeks for 
workers who had exhausted their bene- 
fits. Railroad workers were separately 
provided for. 

Federal aid to the States was made 
available for the needy children of the 
unemployed on the-same basis as to 


the needy children of deceased or de- 


DEFENSE 

to call 250,000 ready reservists to duty. 
The Secretary of Defense now has au- 
thority to extend enlistments, appoint- 
ments, and other service obligations up 
to 12 months. | 

Procurement of aircraft, missile, and 
naval vessels has been stepped up. The 
Polaris submarine program, for example, 


was accelerated so that we will have a 


full fleet in commission 3 years sooner 
than previously planned. 


Substantial improvement can also be 


expected in our Defense capabilities in 
nonnuclear areas. Congress has pro- 
vided additional funds for the purchase 
of weapons, equipment, and ammunition, 
to provide increased air and sea lift, and 
to expand our antisubmarine warfare 
program. The training of special forces 
in guerrilla warfare has been increased. 

Operations in space will be stepped up 
by the $1% billion made available to the 
NASA, a substantial increase over pre- 
vious appropriations. 


Civil defense was taken off its skein 


tion diet. Congress encouraged by the 
President increased by a factor of four 
the annual appropriation for civil de- 


ee Continuation of this amendment would ee 

Congress take every opportunity to 

. strengthen and encourage the Motor Vehicle 

Parking Agency in its efforts to meet and 

yom solve the top-priority problem of providing ~ 
a adequate parking in Washington, D.C. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMES G. O'HARA 

e IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 27, 1961 

= Speaker, the ist session of the 87th 

. Congress began in a period of economic 

ss recession and is ending at a time of in- 

ee. _. When. we convened in January, it was 

4 evident that strong measures were 

 meeded to stimulate our lagging econ- 

_  @m@y and to promote the sound and 

ral resources. Evident; too. was the 

oS need to rebuild our defenses and re- 

a 3 g in cooperation, took steps to get gram with retraining subsistence pay- 

e. housing, and major amendments to the serting fathers. 

a farm program—these and other meas- 

as quick succession as Congress moved to 

oS: changes in the international situation. 

— Both he and the Congress had of course 

“eg — to strengthen our military de- 

of ‘The 41,000-mile, 13-year Federal high- 

ee the foreign aid program. Over the 2. program was modified, increasing 

Be ‘months, however, the worsening of the 

= 
ee and increase our military effort. Our 
3 '_ In Keeping with my previous practice, 
g 
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fense. Money is not the whole answer, 
however, and the complete reorganiza- 
tion of the Civil Defense Administration 
is being undertaken by the Secretary of 
Defense. The lives of tens of millions 
of Americans may depend on the success 
of this effort. 

A military construction bill this year 
provided for essential military building 
projects including a $5 million adminis- 
tration building at the arsenal in War- 


ren. We now have an atomic coopera- 


tion program for mutual defense pur- 
poses with the French. The President 
has been authorized to loan naval ves- 


sels not essential to our own needs to 


certain friendly nations. 
INTERNATIONAL 


A distinctly Kennedy flavor was im- 
parted to legislation in the international 
field. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency was created. It will have pri- 
mary responsibility for coordinating re- 
search, managing negotiations, and di- 
recting U.S. participation in inspection 
systems. 

The Peace Corps was made perma- 
nent. American youngsters will carry 
American skills, talents, and idealism 
abroad to help others help themselves. 
Our younger generation, which has so 


‘often been called upon to fight wars, 


will now be given an opportunity to work 
for peace. 

The foreign aid program emphasized 
long-term planning and development 
loans instead of grants. President Ken- 
nedy has indicated that he will insist 
that recipient nations be willing to help 
themselves. 


The establishment of the Inter-Ameri- 


can Alliance for Progress and the ap- 
propriation of additional funds for the 
Inter-American Development Bank will 
be of substantial assistance to our often 
forgotten neighbors to the south. 


Here, too, the President has called for 


new concepts of social reform and self- 
help on their part. 


The food-for-peace program was ex-. 


panded. 

Orphans adopted by U.S. citizens were 
permitted to continue entering the 
United States without regard to immi- 
gration quotas. 

Aid for resettlement was provided for 


refugees and escapees from the Iron 


Curtain and Cuba. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The life of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion was extended for 2 years. 
The cutoff date for veteran’s home 
loans was moved forward and the funds 
available for them increased. Certain 


veterans’ widows will get increased bene- 


fits. Congressional Medal of Honor win- 
ners can now receive a $100 a month 
pension at the age of 50 if they so desire. 

Seventy-three additional U.S. district 
and circuit court judgeships were created 
to ease the present workload and over- 
crowded court calendars. 

Use of the mails, the telephone, the 
telegraph, and other means of interstate 
communication was prohibited to the 
operations of gamblers, bootleggers, and 
dope peddlers. ‘hijacking ‘was 
made a Federal crime 


The equipment allowance for rural 
carriers was increased. Salary reten- 
tion protection was made available for 
the postal field service. 

The water pollution control program 
was continued and additional funds 


made available to help construct sewage 


treatment facilities. The city of New 
Baltimore is receiving almost $220,000 
toward the cost of their new plant under 
this program. 
COMMENTS 

This has been a hard-working Con- 
gress. This session lasted longer and 
produced more legislation than any in 
the last 10 years. If in spite of the vol- 
ume of legislation enacted our efforts 
seem not to have been spectacular, it is 


perhaps because the efforts of this Con- 


gress were in many respects familiar. 
Much of the domestic legislation par- 
ticularly had been previously proposed: 
but not enacted. A great deal remains 
to be done of course, but many of the 
committee hearings and much of the 
work completed this year will bear fruit 
when we meet next year. 
NEXT YEAR 


Among the important measures to be 
considered next year will be: 

Aid to education—classroom construc- 
tion aid teachers’ salaries for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

A Federal program in aid of higher 
education. 

Overall revision of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code—to plug loopholes and en- 
courage capital improvement and plant 
expansion, 

Health care of the aged under social 
security. 

Postal rate increases. 

Establishment of a Department of 
Urban Affairs. 


An increase in veterans’ service-con- 


nected disability benefits—to reflect the 
on changes since the last 
raise. 

A Federal program to encourage the 
development and use of educational 
television. 

Migrant worker legislation—providing 
increased medical services and educa- 
tional opportunities for the migrant 
farm families and greater protection 
from exploitation for the children. 

Strengthening the Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plan Disclosure Act. 

Tightening of antitrust laws. 


Tax-free retirement funds for the 


self-employed. 

Permanent overhaul of the unemploy- 
ment compensation setup and the estab- 
lishment of Federal standards. 

A program of retraining jobless work- 
ers displaced automation. 

A youth conservation corps and an 
occupational training program for job- 
less youngsters. 

Aid for medical education—construc- 
tion of facilities and scholarships for 
students, 


Amendments to the Labor Acts, in- 
cluding jobsite picketing and emergency 


strike provisions. 
Changes in the salary schedule of Fed- 


>, eral employees. 


YOUR REPRESENTATIVE 


¥ am not only your legislative repre- 
‘sentative in a very real sense. Iam your 
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representative in all your relations with 
the Federal Government. If you are 
having any problem with any Federal 
agency and feel that I can be of assist- 
ance, please let me know. We won’t al- 
ways be able to get a favorable ruling; 
indeed, it is not my function to do so. 
I will assure you, however, that I will see 
that you receive prompt consideration 
and that you are given a fair opportunity 
to present your side of the case. I ex- 
pect to be in Michigan for most of the 
remainder of this year, and within the 
limits of my schedule will make myself 
available to any person or group that 
wishes to meet with me. 


Message of Mormonism Centers Around 


Life and Mission of Christ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, at the 

13lst Semiannual General Conference 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints—Mormon—Elder Hugh B. 
Brown delivered an address which I com- 
mend to all those who seek the abun- 
dant life of the Master. 
- Full text of the address by President 
Hugh B. Brown, counselor in the first 
presidency, delivered at the Sunday 
morning session of the 13lst semiannual 
general conference follows: 

My brothers and sisters, and in that salu- 
tation I should like to include all who are 
listening regardless of their church affilia- 


tion, because we are convinced that we are . 


brothers and sisters. We believe in the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. 

We are speaking this morning not alone 
to church members. We are advised that 
perhaps more than 50 percent of those at- 
tending in person or through the use of 
modern media, are friends of the church who 


are visiting us. We appreciate your inter-- 


est—we extend to you a hearty welcome. 
Your attendance seems to indicate that you 
have heard something about the Mormons 
and perhaps would like to know more. We 
should like to respond briefly to your im- 
plied inquiry about the church. We shall 
avoid dogmatism, for that ordinarily brings 
antagonism. We simply invite you, our 
friends, this morning toa, as Isaiah said, 
“Come and let us reason together.” 
BABEL OF ORGANIZATIONS 


We respect all men in their religious be- 
liefs, but the divergent beliefs and multi- 
plicity of creeds have, through the centuries, 


been the cause of much confusion and con-. 


cern. The condition of the world religiously 
is stated in the Catholic Encyclopedia, from 
which I quote the following: 

“A Babel of religious all pro- 
claim themselves to be the Church of Christ. 
Their doctrines are contradictory and pre- 
cisely insofar as one of them regards the 
doctrine; which it teaches as vital it de- 
clares those of rival bodies to be misleading 
and pernicious.” 

Now, while we do not agree that the be- 
liefs of others are necessarily pernicious, we 
do think it regrettable that the original 
Church of Jesus Christ, as outlined in the. 
New Testament, has been broken up into 80 
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many creeds. We believe the Lord’s House 
should be a house of order, not divided 


against itself. 
_ The question is often asked, what are 
some of the characteristics 


Saints? What, if anything, has this church 
to offer which is new? Would it be worth- 
while to take a closer look at Mormanism? 

‘Though there are many fundamental dif- 
ferences between this church and others, we 
must today be content to mention—and 
that only briefily—just one of them. We 
refer to our faith in continued revelation 
from God to men. It seems a bit paradoxi- 
cal that this fundamental doctrine of the 
church should make it unique or distinguish 
it from others, inasmuch as in all dispensa- 
tions of the Gospel current relevation has 
been the sustaining power, the vivifying 
spirit of the divine church. 

In a concrete statement of beliefs known 
as the Articles of Faith, we declare our faith 
- im all that God has revealed, all that He 
does now reveal, and we believe that he 
will yet reveal many great and important 
things 


History proves that when the spirit or gift 
of revelation is withdrawn from the church, 
there is nothing but a dead form left and 
men are prone to worship God with their 
lips and honor Him with their mouths, but, 
because there is no communication and 
therefore no understanding, their hearts are 
far from Him. 

A REVEALING SPIRIT | 
The things of God can only be understood 
by the spirit of God and the spirit of God is 

a revealing spirit. The Master promised be- 
jets He left the earth, to send another 
comforter which should lead men into all 
truth. Divine revelation has always been a 
characteristic of the Living Church—it is 
absolutely essential to its continued exist- 
ence in an organized state on the earth. 

You remember the prophet Amos said, 
“Surely the Lord God will do nothing, but 
he revealeth His secret unto His servants the 
prophets.” (Amos 3: 7.) 

And in the Proverbs we read, “Where there 
_ no vision, the people perish.” (Proverbs 

: 18.) 

ae have ample Scriptural authority for our 
declaration that a man must be called of 
God by prophecy and by the laying on of 
hands by men of authority to preach the 
Gospel and administer its ordinances. The 
Apostle Paul said, “No man taketh this honor 
unto himself, but he that is called of God, 
as was Aaron.” (Hebrews 5: 4.) And Aaron 
Was called by direct revelation through 
Moses. When revelation ceases, people 
dwindle in unbelief, and not only the people 
but the church apostatizes in the absence of 
inspired leadership. 

That is exactly what happened in the 
Primitive Church and that situation was 
a harbinger of a universal apostasy, of which 
the Church of England speaks in its “Homily 
Peril of Idolatry,” as follows: “So 

that laity and clergy, and unlearned, 
all ages, sects, and degrees of men, women, 
and children of whole Christendom—a hor- 
rible and most dreadful thing to think— 
have been at once drowned in abominable 
idolatry; of all other vices most detested 
of God, and most damnable to man; and 
that by the space of 800 years and more.” 

Without continued revelation there can 
be no authorized ministry on the earth and 
without authorized officers there can be no 
Church of Christ. If some say there is no 
revelation and will not be further revelation 
from God, we ask, “Why not? Has God lost 
the power to reveal His mind and will to 
men?” Of course, to so state is tantamount 


- to blasphemy. Do we not need revelation or 
word from God? I ask you to consider the 
condition of the world and note the dire 
need of the world for some divine guidance 
— direction. 
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Well then, if God could reveal and we 
need revelation, is the fault with man? 
Have we lost the gift or the faith or the 
understanding that will enable us to re- 
ceive revelation? Certainly it would be more 
modest of us to admit the fault in ourselves 
than to blame God for not speaking, if _ 
does not speak. Or perhaps there may be 
some jamming of the messages by the 
enemy, as a result of which some have been 
led to believe that there is no power that 
can transmit. We ask, in radio or tele- 
vision language, “Has the broadcasting sta- 
tion gone out of business or broken down, or 
are there no receiving sets?’’ 

So long as men believe there can be no 
revelation they will make no attempt to tune 
in. They will lose their faith and will no 
longer look up and listen. Some even deny 
there is need for revelation, but the daily 

challenges that statement; in this im- 
periled, divided, and chaotic world the need 
for God’s help was never more apparent and 
urgent. 

An English divine recently said, “Oh, that 
some man would arise who could authori- 
tatively say to the world, “Thus saith the 
Lord 


Is ‘it possible, our friends, that religion~ 


is the one department of human interest, 
investigation and research where progress 
is impossible? Would any professor say to 
his class in chemistry, astronomy, physics, 
or geology, that no further discovery or 
revelation of scientific truth is possible? Is 
religion the only human interest which is 
static and quiescent? Did Christ leave his 
church leaderless and intend it to continue 
so to be? 

For ourselves, because of our faith in the 
universal and unchangeable love and justice 


of God, we cannot believe that his church 


in one dispensation would be blessed and led 
by what in television parlance might be 
termed “live” revelation and in another dis- 
pensation leave a distraught and imperiled 
world with only the recorded messages of 
ancient prophets, some of which messages 
were for specific purposes and under special 
circumstances. We believe that revelation 
both “live” and recorded is now and wil] con- 
tinue to be available to men. Whenever the 
Lord has recognized his church he has given 
through his prophets messages of warning, 
instruction, and hope. 
FAITH IN SCRIPTURES 


When we say that we believe all that God 
has revealed, we declare our faith in the 
Scriptures. We believe the Bible to be a 
repository of divine truth and that that is 
authoritative, though not beyond the need 
for interpretation and proper translation 
and, therefore, we say, when we declare our 
faith in the Bible, “as far as it is translated 
correctly.” And when we declare that we 
believe that God does now reveal, that He 
still speaks through his prophets, and that 
his word is scripture whenever and wher- 
ever given, when we make this statement we 
are simply following the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and declaring as true the Judeo- 
Christian religion. 

We sometimes meet with skepticism when 
we say that He still reveals, but let us para- 
phrase the words of Paul for a moment. 
Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
that God should do what He hs promised 
to do? And if time would permit we could 
take you through the scriptures from Genesis 
to Revelations and show the promises of 
God with respect to the latter days. Why 
should it be thought incredible not only that 
He would keep His promise but that He 
would continue to.do what He has done 
through all the dispensations of the Gospel 
from the beginning? 

The Church of Jesus Christ was estab- 
lished and is now directed by revelation, and 
that fact is largely responsible for the ap- 
peal which this new church makes, and 
when I say “new” I wish to emphasize 
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that to us it is not new, but a restoration 
of that which was. The true Church of 
Christ is not a blind alley, it is an open 
thoroughfare, where men may confidently 
pursue truth in the light of revelation. That 
the church is progressive and responsive to 
revealed truth is evidenced by our further 
declaration that we believe that God will yet 
reveal many great and important things. 
This church, our friends, is not committed 
to any formal or inflexible creed, but its 
members are taught to believe in and live 


“by the revelations of the past and the present 


and thus prepare themselves for the revela- 
tions yet to come. Our concepts and even 
our faith must be held subject to new light. 
The present and urgent need for continued 
revelation in this age of communism, . 
atheism, godlessness, the spirit of the anti- 
Christ, becomes more apparent when we 
realize that revelation gives us our most 
conclusive proof that there is a Divine 
Being and how the world needs to know 
something of Him. 

In an age when hundreds of millions of 


people are being systematically indoctrinated 


with the abominable doctrines of commu- 
nism, which are that there is no God, re- 
ligion is an opiate, Christ is a myth; surely 
in the midst of such determined, persistent, 
and relentless attacks from the enemy we 
may expect from God our Father some direc- 
tion and for that direction we humbly 
pray. 

But our message is this, our friends, God 
has spoken from the heavens, communica- 
tion between heaven and earth is still pos- 
sible, the lines are open. That is the chal- 
lenging message of Mormonism, that is the 
ensign to the nations, it is a message of hope 
in an imperiled world, and if we are to exer- 
cise saving faith and accompany it with 


works and, of course, faith without works is 


dead, we must know something of Him, of 
His existence, His personality, His laws, His 
purposes with respect to man, and realize 
that we are, in fact, His children, related to 
Him. He said, “And this is life eternal, that 
they might know Thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” 
(John 17: 3.) : 

We do not say that God is immaterial and 
incomprehensible and without body. 
Rather we say He is approachable and He is 
our Father. Now, revelation may come 
through dreams or visions, the visitation of 
angels, or, on occasion such as with Moses, 
by face-to-face communication with the 
Lord. You remember the Lord spoke to 
Adam, and not only while he was in the 
Garden of Eden, but after he was cast out. 
He spoke to other patriarchs and prophets 
through the ages. He spoke to Enoch, who 
was called “the Seventh From Adam,” and it 
is said that he was translated because he 
was especially favored with the presence of 
the Lord. The record reads, “And Enoch 
walked with God; and he was not; for God 
took him.” (Genesis 5: 24.) 

The Lord by revelation warned Noah of the 
coming flood. He talked with Abraham and 
told him to leave his country and go into a 
new land and gave him some promises with 
respect to his posterity. 

MOSES COMMISSIONED 


By revelation He commissioned Moses to 
go into Egypt and under God’s personal di- 
rection released the children of Israel] from 
the bondage of the Egyptians. 

So we may trace the line of revelators, 
men who have stood, each in his time, as 
the medium through whom God speaks to 
His people, from Moses to Joshua, through 
the Judges, on to David and Solomon and 
down to Zachariah and Malachi. Christ, 
Himself, came to this world to reveal God 
to men and He, Himself, was led and directed 
by revelation from His Father while He 
dwelt on this earth. 

The Lord, as you know, revealed to 
Zacharias, the father of John the Baptist, 
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\ 
what was to happen, and you remember what 
happened to Zacharias because of his lack 
of belief. The Lord revealed to Mary what 
was going to happen with respect to the birth 
of Christ. The apostles were led, directed, 
inspired by revelation from time to time in 
in the meridian of time. Christ Himself said 
this: “I have not spoken of Myself; but the 
Father which sent Me, he gave Me a com- 
mandment, what I should say, and what I 
should speak. And I know that His com- 
mandment is life everlasting: whatsoever I 
speak therefore, even as the Father said 
unto Me, so I speak.” (John.13: 49-50.) 

The apostles in the meridian of time were 
in touch with the heavens by revelation. 
Note what Paul says: 

“But God hath revealed them [divine 
truths] unto us by His spirit: for the spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things 
of God. 

“For what man knoweth the things of a 


man, save the spirit of man which is in 


him? even so the things of God kKnoweth 
no man, but the spirit of God.” (I Corin- 
thians 2: 10~—11.) 

You remember John on the Isle of Patmos 
wrote the Book of Revelations, and, inciden- 
tally, this is sometimes called the Apocalypse, 
and that means in Greek “revelation.” This 
is what he says at the beginning of his 
book—it was not written of his own wisdom: 

The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God 
gave unto him (speaking of himself), to 


shew unto his servants things which must 


shortly come to pass; and he sent and signi- 
fied it by his angel unto his servant, John. 
(Revelation 1:1.) 

The Scriptures, then, are not only replete 
with evidence, but conclusive, proving that 
God does and always has, whenever there 
has: been a dispensation of the Gospel upon 
the earth, been in touch with his people. 

Remember Paul said this, and he is speak- 
ing now of our time: 

That in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times he might gather together in one all 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven, 
and which are on the earth, even in him. 
(Ephesians 1:10.) 

REVELATION—-STANDARD PROCEDURE 


From the scriptures cited and many oth- 
ers, it seems evident that revelation from 
God to man has been a vital characteristic, it 
has been standard procedure in all dispen- 
sations of the Gospel. All the prophets 
and leaders of ancient times. were led, direct- 
ed, chosen, inspired by God himself through 
revelation. 

Eusebius records what happened after the 
apostles had been slain and were no authori- 
tative answers could be given. He says, 
“When the sacred choir of apostles became 
extinct and the generation of those that had 
been privileged to hear their inspired wis- 
dom had passed away, then also the combi- 
nations of impious error arose by the fraud 
and dilusions of false teachers. These, as 
there were none of the Apostles left, hence- 
forth attempted without shame to preach 
their doctrine against the Gospel of truth.” 

And Mosheim reminds us that both Jews 
and heathens were accustomed to a vast 
variety of pompous and magnificent cere- 
monies in their religious service. All the 
records of the second century mention the 
multiplication of rites and ceremonies in the 
Christian church. “But,” you ask, “were 
these the times that have been?” Some of 
you may say, “We can believe in the revela- 
tion in Adam’s day and in the days of Moses, 
_in the days of Christ, in the days of the 

Aposties, but not now.” 

Is there any indication that we might, with 
reason, expect some word from God? Hear 
John’s testimony as he spoke of things that 
were to come in the latter days. He said: 

“And I saw another angel fly in the midst 
of heaven, having the everlasting gospel to 
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preach unto them that dwell on the earth, 
and to every nation, and kindred and tongue, 
and people, 

Saying with a loud voice, Fear God, and 
give glory to him: for the hour of his judg- 
ment is come.” (Revelation 14:6~7.) 

That, my dear friends, is a prophetic prom- 
ise of revelation in our time. The church 
today is founded on the rock of revelation 
as securely as it was in the days of Peter 
when Christ said to him, after Peter had 
spoken of his knowledge of him, 

“Upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” (Matthew 16:18.) 

We think we are justified in anticipating 
future revelation and we believe that it will 
be surpassing in importance and glorious 
fullness anything that has yet been revealed. 
We believe that he will continue to reveal 
himself as long as man continues his proba- 
tion here on earth. 


MESSAGE OF MORMONISM 


Now, you friends of ours probably ask, 
“What particular revelation is the one on 
which you found your church?” Time will 
not permit, of course, a complete answer to 
that, but humbly, and from the very center 
of my heart, I say to you, our friends, and to 
you members of the church, God has restored 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ and there was 
a great revelation, one of the greatest of 
all time, when the Father and the Son, an- 
ticipating our very day and the events of 


these times, appeared to a man, and they 


were personal beings, they were separate and 
distinct, they were in form like man, thus 
proving the first scripture in Genesis, “God 
created man in his own image.” They spoke 
to him. 

Other revelations followed. ~The whole 
message Of Mormonism centers around the 


life and mission of Jesus, the Christ, and 


we proclaim to the world in contradiction 
to the hellish doctrine of communism, God 
does live. He still speaks to men. There are 
prophets on the earth. 

If that statement is true, it is the greatest 


message that has come to this earth since 


Christ ascended into heaven because it is a 
measure of his coming, and if it is true, all 
of you should Know it. That it is true we 
humbly testify. 

We ask you to listen, to read, to pray— 
ask God for guidance—and we promise you, 
paraphrasing the prophet Moroni, that if 
you will ask of God in faith in the name of 
Jesus Christ, whether what we declare is 
true, he will reveal the truth of it unto you 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

We believe this is the message for which 
the world has been waiting. We declare it 
is the very truth of God, and for my own 
self I bear witness to that effect and say to 
you in humility, but without any equivoca- 
tion, by the same power and authority with 
which Peter spoke, I say, with him, “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
I know this to be true and plead with men 
everywhere to harken for it is a 
from the heavens, to which I testify in the 
name of Jesus Christ, amen. 


Kefauver’s Drug Fight—October 16 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, Mr. Frank 
Carey, the Associated Press science 
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writer, has written a provocative and 
informed summary regarding the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee’s 
continuing study of drug pricing. 

The following article, which appeared 
in the Nashiville Tennessean, sets forth 
this beasts view of the subcommittee’s 
work. 

I ask that excerpts from this article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

“KEFAUVER’s Druc FicGHT—OcTOBER 16 
(By Prank Carey) 


WASHINGTON A new round of a prolonged > 
battle royal—perhaps the bitterest yet—is 
coming up on the issue of whether drug 
prices and profits are too high. 

Starting October 16, the Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee will open a 
fresh chapter of hearings on a hotly con- 
troversial bill to place the drug manufactur- 
ing industry under Wgnter Federal police 
control. 

The measure, introduced by Senator Estes 
KEFAVVER, Democrat, of Tennessee, and Rep- 
resentative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of 
New York, is an outgrowth of nearly 2 years 
of stormy and widely publicized investiga- 
tions by the subcommittee. . 

The bill calls for changes in the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, the patent code, and the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Back- 
ers say the intent is to lower drug prices to 
consumers and to improve the protection 
afforded under present law. , 

KEFAUVER, chairman of the subcommittee, 
said in introducing the bill: 

“The need for action stems baSically from 

the fact that, by any test and under any 
standard, prices and profits in the ethical 
(prescription ) drug industry are excessive 
and unreasonable.” 

KEFAUVER’Ss announced goals are: (1) To 
slap down allegedly monopolistic practices by 
big companies which he contends have 
grossly inflated prescription drug prices; (2) 
force more competition among drugmakers 
and enable small manufacturers to compete 
on more equal terms with the large - ones; 
(3) make sure that medicines are safe and 
efficacious and that doctors are told the 
whole story of the good and bad points of 
a given drug. 

He also says the bill would provide the 
means and incentive for doctors to prescribe 
by generic or official names—rather than 
trade names—and thus enable consumers to 
shop around for the best buy. 

The drug industry contends that existing 
law is good enough if Congress will only vote 
enough money to let the Pood and Drug 
Administration do the policing and inspec- 
tion job needed. 

The hearings are expected to produce ma- 
jor fireworks for these reasons: 

1. They will be concerned at the outset 
with the patent aspects of the bill. Both 
sides expect that such organizations as the 
American Bar Association will oppose the 
proposed changes on this score: Such legis- 
lation might establish a dangerous precedent 
that could immediately imperil the entire 
patent system. 

2. The drug industry, in early December, 
will offer its first testimony in formal op- 
position to the bill. Dr. Austin Smith, presi- 
dent of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association, the trade organization repre- 
senting the drug industry as a whole, told a 
reporter: 


“We are prepared to bite back. Before, 
during the hearings preceding introduction 
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of the bill, we just licked our wounds—and 
we had some deep ones. 

“We knew instinctively that we were right, 
but we couldn’t always produce specific facts. 
We are better prepared now to speak to the 
proposals, rather than just answer criticism. 

“Senator Keravuver has hit the public in its 
pocketbook with his allegations of excessive 
drug prices and profits. I propose that we 
hit the public in the pocketbook, too, and 
point out that, in terms of drugs that can 
save lives, shorten the length of various ill- 
nesses compared with years ago, and actually 
reduce public expenses in the case of mental 
hospitals. * * * The public is really getting 
a bargain.” 3 

Keravuver’s drug patent proposal would ré- 
duce exclusive patent rights to a new drug 
from the present 17 years—for patents of 
any kind—to 3. After the 3 years, the ex- 
clusive patent holder would be compelled to 
license other qualified manufacturers to pro- 
duce and sell the drug, but would be entitled 
to collect royalties for 14 years. 

OPPOSITION SEEN 


He expects opposition from patent lawyers 
who fear this would be an opening wedge 
against all patents. But he insists: 

“Drugs and drugs alone (among patentable 
things) have a peculiar effect on the health 
of our citizens. And we feel that in the case 
of drugs-where the purchaser is a captive, 
we have an unusual and peculiar situation 
which warrants making this exception to 
the patent laws without establishing any 
precedent.’’ 

The drug industry contends this phase of 
the bill would greatiy reduce drug research. 

Earlier drug hearings—beginning in De- 
cember 1957, and running off and on 
throughout 1960—produced a typewritten 
record running to more than 10,000 pages. 


When a report on the hearings was filed 
last June by the Democratic majority—pic- 
turing the big drug manufacturers as making 
extraordinary profits through alleged con- 
trol of patents on prescription medicine— 
the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
_Ciation. labeled it an unjustified attack on 
the drug industry. 

In addition, two Republican members of 
the subcommittee—Senators EveretTr M. 
DIRKSEN, Of Illinois, and Hruska, of Ne- 
braska—filed a dissenting report. They 
charged that the Democrats’ report was a 
400-page monstrosity containing findings 
_ that were prejudiced and unfair. 


Controversy raged anew early in July when. 


hearings on the Kefauver-Celler measure 
were opened. 
AMA OPPOSES 


The American Medical Association opposed 
some key features of the bill—notably, the 
one under which the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, before approving drugs, would 
investigate whether they actually worked. 
At present, the FDA checks only to see if they 
are safe. 

KEFAUVER suggested that AMA’s evalua- 
tion of drugs is colored by revenues from 
advertising of drug manufacturers in AMA 
publications. 

Dr. Leonard W. Larson, AMA president, 
termed KEErEFrauver’s statements an unwar- 
ranted slur on the AMA and urged that 
KEFraAvUver retract his implied charge. 
FAUVER has refused. 

During the July hearings, the stand of 
the AMA on the drug bill was that the med- 
ical profession, working with the drug manu- 
facturers, could clean up any unsavory con- 
ditions in the drug business, and should 
ee itself whether a new Grug has 
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But several individual doctors retorted in 
testimony that any hope of a cleanup with- 
out tough Government policing is dim. 

These doctors charged that many physi- 
cians are confused, even deluded, by high- 
pressure, extravagant, or misleading adver- 
tising claims about the efficacy of new medi- 
cines pouring into the market at the rate of 
about 400 a year. Even medicine advertise- 
ments in the AMA’s chief publication—the 
AMA Journal—sometimes mislead, some 
witnesses said. 

AMA witnesses asserted that the AMA 
Journal’s articles and editorials discuss at 
length the good and bad points of medicines 
and that doctors rely on these rather than 
ads for information about new drugs. 


RIBICOFF HELPS 
Proponents of the Kefauver bill were 


heartened by testimony given recently by 
Health and Welfare Secretary Abraham Ribi- 


coff. Up to that time there had been no in- 
dication of the Kennedy administration’s 
stand on the measure. There had been un- 
official reports that Ribicoff might introduce 
@ rival bill. 

Ribicoff came out strongly for a tightened 
drug-licensing law—notably on the issue of 
requiring drugmakers to prove the effec- 
tiveness, as well as the safety, of drugs be- 
fore they can be marketed. 

In that regard, he called up Congress “to 
give American men, women, and children the 
same protection we have been giving hogs, 
sheep, and cattle since 1913.” 

But he also spoke to the price-and-profits 
and other controversial issues: 

He commended the advances made in pro- 
ducing revolutionary new drugs in the last 
two decades. He credited them:with con- 
tributing enormously to combating ill 
health, increasing life expectancy, reducing 
deaths from infectious diseases, and com- 
forting and relieving the chronically ill. 

“But,” he said, “there is a negative side 
as well: A pattern of high [drug] prices and 
incomplete safeguarding of the consuming 
public * * * your [subcommittee] evidence 
has shown that the price of many important 
drugs is too high. Information available 
from your subcommittee and from Govern- 
ment agencies shows profits in the drug 
industry generally higher than other indus- 
tries, and the source of these profits is ulti- 
mately the American consumer * * *.” 

Just what are the specific arguments of 
both sides regarding drug prices and profits? 

KEFAUVER and his backers offer figures like 
these—brought out in testimony during the 
original 1959-60 hearings—to support their 
contentions of excessive prices: 

A tablet of predisolone—one of the corti- 
sone family of drugs for treating ailments 
like arthritis—costs only 1.6 cents to pro- 
duce, exclusive of selling and distribution 
costs. Yet the price to druggists is 17.9 
cents, and the ultimate consumer pays about 
29 cents a tablet. 

In the field of antibiotic wonder drugs, 
the KEFravUvEeR group cites figures for tetra- 
cycline, the most commonly used of the 
broad. spectrum, or widely versatile, anti- 
biotics. 

The figures they cite run this way, ex- 
clusive of royalty, selling and distribution 
costs: produtcion cost—2.9 cents a capsule; 


price to retail druggists—30.6 cents; and — 


price to the consumer—5l1 cents. 
REBUTTAL 


The drug industry, maintaining that costs 
to consumers are not unduly high, contends 
that production cost is only one of many 
factors in computing prices, and that con- 
sideration must be given to such things 
as research and development costs, and the 
cost of new product marketing. 

KEFravveR and his supporters retort that 
the drug industry’s major companies devote 
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only 6.2 percent of the sales dollar to re- 


search but up to 25 percent on advertising. 


They contend that if less money were spent 
on advertising and promotion, prices to con- 
sumers could be sharply lowered. 

There was testimony that for prednisone, 
another cortisonelike drug, the price the 
large companies charged to drugstores was 
$17.90 for a package containing a given num- 
ber of tablets—whereas the price charged 
by some of the smaller firms ranged as low 
as $4 a package. 

The drug industry contends, in rebuttal, 
that many of the small companies do not 
engage in research and are, therefore, free 
of substantial costs, allowing them to sell 
their drugs at a lower price. 

Drug industry spokesmen say it’s true that 
the long-term trend of prescription prices 
has been upward and that drugs cost more 
than formerly, but so does nearly every- 
thing. They say further that drug prices 
from 1949 through 1959 rose slightly less 
than the cost of living as a whole. 

On the matter of profits made by the drug 
industry, KEFaAUVER and his supporters say 
the drug industry in 1960 once again showed 
a higher profit on investment, after taxes 
and after all expenses including research, 
than any other industry. 

Industry spokesmen contend that critics 
tend to cite the industry’s best years on 
profits—and say nothing about leaner years. 
They contend there are signs of a downward 
trend and that the decline will continue un- 
less someone comes along with a cure for 
cancer or heart disease. 


OTHER FIGURES 


Dr. Smith, president of the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association, offers some other 

“If all the profits due to U.S. drug in- 
dustry sales for 1 year—amounting to $171 
million—were distributed evenly among the 
Nation’s 180 million population, it would 
mean 95 cents a person as a gift. 

“Put it another way: If all their profits 
were turned back in terms of lowering the 
price of prescriptions, it would mean a sav- 
ing of only 24 cents on the average pre- 
scription. But it would also mean no ex- 
pansion of plant facilities, no extension of 
research labs, no new research—in short, no 
more drug industry.” 

The drugmakers contend they didn’t get a 
fair shake during the original drug price 
hearings. 

They say, for one thing, that the majority 
staff of the subcommittee engineered presen- 
tation of testimony so that damaging 
charges against the industry were timed to 
coincide with newspaper deadlines, whereas 
friendly testimony was timed so it would be 
least likely to get public attention. 


‘Voting Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, in 
order that my constituents may know 
exactly how I voted on mattérs coming 
before the House of Representatives dur- 


ing the ist session of the 87th Congress, 


I, under unanimous consent, insert in 


the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 


ORD my complete voting record: 
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Individual voting record—Subjects of rollcalls, 87th Cong., 1st sess., Po gages Jan. 8, 1961; adjourned Sept. 27 (legislative day Sept. 26), 


Call in June 1, 1961... 


Rollecall| Vote 
No. 
1 | Call by States. Jan. 3, 1961_-.-- Present. 
2 | Election of Speaker. Jan. 3 3,1961. Rayburn 258, Halleck 170, present Miah Halleck, 
3 . Res.1. A resolution referring the election of a Member from the 5th Congressional District of Indiana to the Committee on House Ad- | Nay. 
ministration. On ecg previous question. Jan. 3,1961. Yeas 252, nays 166. 
4 Call of the House, Jan. 31, 1961_-...-.----.--- Present. 
5 | H. Res. 127. A resolution arvuioa that during the 87th Congress the Committee on Rules shall be composed of 15 members. On agreeing | Nay. 
to resolution. Jan. 31,1961. Yeas 217, nays 212, present 1. 
6 | Call of the House. Mar. 1, 1961_- Present. 
7 | H.R, 4806. A bill to provide for the establishment of a temporary program of extended unemployment compensation, to provide for a tempo- | Nay. 
rary increase in the rate of the Federal unemployment tax, and for other purposes. On age. Mar. 1, 1961. Yeas 392, nays 3. 
8 | H. Res. 167. A resolution to authorize the expenditure of certain funds for the expenses of the Committee on Un-American Activities. On | Yea, 
agreeing to resolution. Mar. 1, 1961. Yeas 412, nays 6. 
9 | H.R. 5188. A bill making supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June Any 1961, and for other purposes. On Fogarty amend- | Yea, 
ment. Mar. 7, 1961. (Payment for school districts—$29,990,000.) Yeas 339, nays 6 
10 | Call of the House. Mar. 8, 1961_-- Present. 
11 | Callin committee. Mar. 8, 1961 : .’ Present. 
13 | H. ~- 4510. A bill to seat a special program for feed grains for 1961. On motion to recommit with instructions. (Strike out sec. 3. ) Mar. | Yea. . 
1961. (Failed.) Yeas 196, nays 214. ; : 
14 H. "R. 4510. A bill to providea special program for feed grains for 1961. On passage. Mar.9, 1961. Yeas 209, mays 202.............---..-.--.- Nay. 
15 | Call of the House. Mar. 10, 1961_-_- .-.-}| Present. 
16 | Cali of the House. Mar. 15, 190)... Present. 
17 | H.R. 4510. A bill to provide a special program for feed grains for 1961. Conference report. Onadoption. Mar. 21,1961. Yeas 231, nays 185_| Nay. 
18 | Call ofthe House. Mar..21, Present. 
19 | LI.R. 5463. ES bill to amend and extend the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended. On motion to suspend rules and passage. Mar. 21,1961. Yeas | Yea. 
| 284, nays 
20 | H.R. 4806. A bill to provide for the establishment of a temporary program of extended unemployment compensation, to a for a — Nay. 
rary cee i in the rate of the Federal unemployment tax, and for other purposes. Conference report. On adoption. ar. 22, 1961. 
363, nays 31. 5 
21 | Call of the House. Mar. 23, 1961_-.- Present. 
22 | Lf.R. 5000. A bill to authorize certain construction at military installations, and = — pusposes. On Yates amendment (Quartermaster Nay. 
Research and Engineering Center, Natick, Mass.). Mar. 23, 1961 eas 269, Nays 1 
23 | H.R. 5000. A bill to authorize certain construction at military installations, and for Ta purposes. On passage. Mar. 23,1961. Yeas 412, | Yea. 
nays 0. 
24 | Callin committee. Mar. 23, 1961_- Present 
26 | Call of the House. Mar..24, 1061... Present. 
27 | H.R. 3935. A bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to prov ide coverage for employees of large enterprises engaged ea. 
in retail trade or service and of other employers engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce, to increase the minimum 
wage under the act to $1.25 an hour, and for other purposes. On Ayres amendment. Mar. 24, 1961. Yeas 216, nays 203. 
28 | H.R. 3935. A bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended. to provide coverage for employees of large enterprises engaged | Nay. 
in retail trade or service and of other e poe 4 engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce, to increase the minimum 
wage under the act to $1.25 an hour, for other purposes. On motion to recommit. Mar. 24, 1961. (Failed.) Yeas 196, nays 224. 
29 | H.R. 3935. A bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to provide coverage for employees of large enterprises engaged Yea. 
in retail trade or service and of a e aed engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce, to increase the minimum 
wage under the act to $1.25 an ho for other purposes. On passage. Mar. 24, 1961. Yeas 341, nays 78. 
30 | Call of the House. Maar. 26, 1060}. Present. 
31 | Call of the House. Moar. 20, 1061. Present. 
32 | S.1. An act to establish an effective program to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent unemployment and underemployment | Yea. 
in certain economically distressed areas. On motion to recommit. (Widnall substitute.) (Failed.) Mar. 29, 1961. Yeas 127, nays 291. 
33 | 8.1. An act to establish an effective program to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent unemployment and underemploy ment | Nay. 
in certain economically distressed areas. On passage. Mar. 29,1961. Ycas 251, nays 167. 
36 | Callofthe House. Apr. 18, Present. 
37 | Call ofthe House. Apr. 19, Present. 
38 | S. 912. An act to provide for the appointment of additional circuit and district judges, and for other purposes. On passage. Apr. 19, 1961. | Yea. 
Yeas 336, nays 76, present 1 
40 | H.R. 6027. A bill to improve benefits under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program by increasing the minimum benefits | Nay. 
and aged widow’s benefits and by making additional persons eligible for benefits under the program, and for other purposes. On passage. 
Apr. 20, 1961. Yeas 400, nays 14. 
41 | Callof the House. Apr. 25, 1961___- Present. 
42 H.R. 6518. A bill making. appropriations for the inter-American social and economic cooperation program and the Chilean reconstruction | Yea. 
and rehabilitation program for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. On passage. Apr. 25,1961. Yeas 329, nays 83. 
43 | Call-of the Howse. 2B, 106). Present. 
448.1. An act to establish an effective program to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent unemployment and underemployment | Nay. 
in certain economically distressed areas. Conference report, on adoption. Apr. 26, 1961. Yeas 224, nays 193. 
45 Call of the’House. May 3, 106]. Absent. 
46 | LI.R. 3935. A bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to provide coverage for employees of largé enterprises en- | Nay. 
gaged in retail trade or service and of other employers engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce, to increase the 
oe wage under the act to $1.25 an hour, and for other purposes. Conference report, on adoption. May 3, 1961. Yeas 230, nays 196, 
presen 
47 | H.R. 6441. A bill to amend the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to provide for a more effective program of water pollution control. | Yea. 
On motion to recommit with instructions. May 3, 1961. (Failed.) Yeas 165, nays 256. 
48 | H.R. 6441. A bill to amend the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to provide for a more effective program of water pollution control. | Nay. 
On passage. May 3, 1961. Yeas 308, nays 110. 
49 | Call in eommittee. May 4, 1961 ‘ - Present, 
50 | Callin committee. May 9, 1961 i Present. 
51 | Call ofthe House. May ..| Present. 
52 | Call of the House. May 11, 1961___............- _| Present. 
53 “3 2010. - sg to roe i ‘title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and for other purposes. On passage. May ll, 1961. Yeas | Yea. 
nays 
54 | H. oe a A — - amend see. 4 of the Employment Act of 1946. On motion to recommit with instructions. May 11, 1961. (Failed.) | Yea. 
“eas nays 
55 | H.R. 6094. A bill to amend sec. 4 of the Employment Act of 1946. On passage. May 11, 1961. Yeas 209, mays 137_............-.--......- Nay. 
56 | Call of the House, May 15, 1961__- ....| Absent. 
58 . Res. 284. A resolution providing for the consideration of H.R. 4614, a bill to direct the Secretary of Commerce to take steps to encourage | Not voting (paired 
travel to the United States by residents of foreign countries, to establish an Office of International Travel and Tourism, and for other pur- . 
poses. On agreeing toresolution. May 16,1961. Yeas 241, nays 70. 
59 | Callin committee. May 16, 1961 ..| Absent. 
60 | Call of the House. May 17, 1961_- Present. 
61 | H. Con. Res, 226. Concurrent resolution expressing the sense of the Congress that such steps as may be necessary should be initiated in the | Yea. 
Organization of American States to reevaluate the role of the Government of Cuba in inter-American affairs for the purpose of imposing 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, and for other purposes. On motion to suspend rules and passage. 
ay eas nays 
62 | H.R. 4614. A bill to direct the ero Commerce to take steps to encourage travel] to the United Statesby residents of foreign countries, | Nay. 
to establish an Office of International Travel and Tourism, and for other purposes. On passage. May17,1961. Yeas305, nays 104. 
63 | Call of the House. May 24, 1961_____- Present. 
64 | 8.1852. Anacttoauthorize appropriations for aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. On passage. Yea. 
May 24, 1961. Yeas 402, nays 0. 
65 | H.R. 1986. A bill to re repeal the provisions of sec.5 of the act of July 28, 1916, as amended, coneies “ the furnishing of information to the Post- | Nay. 
7 master General by the Interstate Commerce Commission with respect to revenue received by railroads from express companies for the 
- transportation of express matter. On motion to recommit with instructions. May 25, 1961. *(Pailed. ) Yeas 16, riays 346. ppnaare 
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| 196 1—-Continued 
Roll | Vote 
No. 
67 | H.R. 7371. A bill making seprepriations for the Departments of State and Justice, the judiciary, andrelated agencies for the fiscal year end- | Nay. 
ing June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. On passage. Junel1, 1961. Yeas 256, nays 71. . 
68 | Call of the House. June 6, 1961-_-..- Present. 
69 | Callin committee. June 6, 1961_..___- Present. 
70 | H.R. 7444. A bill making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture and related agencies for the fiscal re ending June 30, 1962, and | Yea. 
(agricultural conservation program) (strike out $250,000,000 and insert $150,000,000). June 6, 
; ailed. eas 184, nays 196. 
71 | H.R, 7444. A bill making appropriations for the tment of Agriculture and related agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and | Nay. 
for other poses. On passage. June 6, 1961. eas 320, nays 65. if | 
72 | Call ofthe House. June 7, 1961_- Present. 
73 | Call ofthe House. June 8, 1961 Present 
74 | Callofthe House. June 8, 1961 Present 
75 | H.R. 7446. A bill to provide a 1-year extension of the existing corporate normal-tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates. On motion to recom- | Yea. ad 
mit with instructions (transportation tax repeal). June 8, 1961. (Failed.) Yeas 189, nays 196. 3 | 
76 | H.R. 7446. A bill to provide a 1-year extension of the existing corporate normal-tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates. On passage. June 8, | Nay. 
1961. Yeas 295, nays 88. : 
77 | Callofthe House. June 12, 1961 Present, 
78 |-H.R. 7053. A bill to provide for the admission of certain evidence in the courts of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. On | Nay. 
motion to recommit, June 12,1961. (Failed.) Yeas 104, nays 252. it 
79 | Call of the House. June 13, 1961 " | Present. al 
80 | Callofthe House. June 14, 1961 Present. 
81 | Callofthe House. June 15, 1961 : ..| Present. 
82 | H. Res. 303. A resolution disapproving Reorganization Plan No. 2 transmitted to Congress by the President on Apr. 27, 1961. On agree- | Yea. 
- ing toresolution. June 15,1961. Yeas 323, nays 77. 
83 | H. Res. 302. A resolution disapproving Reorganization Plan No. 1 transmitted to Congress by the President on Apr. 27, 1961. On agree- | Yea. 
ing to resolution, June 15,1961. (Failed.) Yeas 176, nays 212. 
84 | Callofthe House. June 19, 1961 Absent. 
85 | H.R. 6765. A bill to authorize acceptance of an amendment to the articles of agreement of the International Finance Corporation permitting} Not voting. 
investment in capital stock. On motion to suspend rules and i. (34 required.) June 19, 1961. Yeas 329, nays 18. , 
86 | Hi.R.7712. A bill making supplemental appropriations for the 1 year ending June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. On passage. June | Not voting (paired 
19, 1961. Yeas 292, nays 63. | against). | 
87 | Call of the House. June 20, 1961 pee a Absent. 
88 | H. Res. 304. A resolution disapproving Reorganization Plan No. 3 transmitted to Congress by the President on May 3, 1961. On agreeing | Not voting (paired 
to resolution. June 20,1961. (Failed.) Yeas 178, nays 213. for). 
89 | H. Res. 305. A resolution disappro Reorganization Plan No. 4 transmitted to Congress by the President on May 9, 1961. On agreeing | Not voting (paired 
to resolution. June 20,1961. (Failed.) Yeas 178, nays 221. for). 
90 | Call of the House. June 21, 1961 = o Present. 
91 | Call of the House. June 21, 1961___- .--| Present. 
93 | Call in committee. e 21, 1961. Present. 
94 | Callofthe House. June 22, 1961 ae ...-| Present. 
¢ 95 | H.R. 6028. A bill to assist in the provision of housing for moderate and low income families, to promote orderly urban development, toextend | Yea. 
and amend laws relating to housing, urban renewal, and community facilities, and for other purposes. On motion to recommit with in- 
structions. June 22, 1961. (Failed.) Yeas 197, nays 215, — 2 
96 | H.R. 6028. A bill to assist in the provision of housing for moderate and low income families, to promote orderly urban development, tocxtend | Nay. 
and ane, gees a to housing, urban renewal, and community facilities, and for other purposes. On passage. June 22,1961. Yeas 
, nays 178, present 2. | 
99 | H.R. 7677. A bill to increase for a 1-year period the public debt limit set forth in sec. 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act. On passage. | Nay. 
June 26, 1961. Yeas 231, nays 148. | / 
100 | Call of the House. June 27, 1961___ Absent. 
104 | H.R. 7851. A bill making appropriations for the Department of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. On | Nay 
Saylor amendment. June 28, 1961. (Failed.) Yeas 173, nays 239. 
105 | H.R. 7851. A bill making appropriations for the Department of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. On | Yea 
passage. June 28, 1961. eas 412, nays 0. 
106 | S. 1922. An act to assist in the pro n of housing for moderate and low income families, to promote rare’ Be development, to extend | Nay. 
and amend laws relating to housing, urban renewal, and community facilities, and for other purposes. nference report, on adoption. 
June 28, 1961. Yeas 229, nays 176. ; 
107 . Res. A resolution to provide for a flag for the Members of the House of Representatives. On agreeing to resolution. June 29, 1961. | Nay. 
(Failed.) Yeas 108, nays 270. 
108 | H.J. Res. 225. A joint resolution to grant the consent of Congress to the Delaware River Basin compact and to enter into such compact | Yea. 
on a of oo. nited States, and for related purposes. On motion to recommit with instructions. June 29, 1961. (Failed.) Yeas 92, 
nays 257, present 1. | 
109 ve aed A yor to =" for the judicial review of orders of deportation. On motion to suspend rules and pass. (34required.) July 10, | Yea. 
. Yeas 304, nays 59. 
110 | H.R. 5786. A bill to provide for the establishment of Cape Cod National Seashore. On motion to suspend rules and pass. (34 required.) | Nay. 
July 10, 1961. Yeas 278, nays 82. 
112 | H.J. Res. 435. A joint resolution to provide for recognition of the centennial of the establishment of the Department of Agriculture, and | Yea. 
for other . On motion to suspend rules and pass. (24required.) July 17, 1961. Yeas 367, nays 12. | 
113 | H.R. 2555. A bill to provide for allotment and advancement of pay with respect to civilian employees of the United States in cases of | Nay. 
- wy al Sir aga in oversea areas, and for other purposes. On motion to suspend rules and pass. (%4 required.) July 17, 1961. 
eas 285, nays 87. 
114 | Call of the House. July 19, 1961 Absent. 
Call in committee. July 19, 1961_ Present. 
116 | H.R. 6874. A bill to authorize appropriations to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration for salaries and expenses, research | Nay 
| and development, construction of facilities, and for other purposes. Conference report, on adoption. July 20, 1961. Yeas 354, nays. 59. 
‘ 117 | H. Res. 328. A resolution ageerens Reorganization Plan No. 5 transmitted to Congress by the President on May 24, 1961. Onagreeing | Yea 
to resolution. July 20, 1961. eas 231, nays 179, present 2. : 
118 | H. Res. 336. A resolution disapproving Reorganization Plan No. 7 transmitted to con etre by the President on June 12, 1961. On motion to | Yea. o = 
discharge Committee on Government Operations from further consideration of resolution. July 20, 1961. (Failed.) Yeas 184, nays 218. 
119 | H.R.°8302. A bill making ap — or military construction for the ment of Defense for the fiscal agg ending June 30, 1962, | Nay. 
— a + yomad — ates amendment. (Quartermaster Research and Engineering Center, Natick, Mass.) July 25, 1961. 
eas 241, nays 170. ee 
120 | H.R. 8302. A bill making appropriations for military construction for the. Department of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, | Yea. | 
and for other . On passage. July 25,1961. Yeas 409, nays 0. e é 
121 | Call of the House. July 26, 1961 Present. 
122 | Call of the House. July 27, 1961 3 Present. : | 
Present. 
124 | 8.J. Res. 120. A joint resolution to authorize the President to order units and members in the Ready Reserve to active duty for not more | Yea. 
than 12 months, and for other purposes. On agreeing to the joint resolution: July 31, 1961. Yeas 403, nays 2. 
125 | Call of the House. Aug. 1, 1961 Present. 
126 | Call of the House. Aug. 2, 1961 Present. 
127 | 8. pn. An act to authorine aiditional appropriations for aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. | Yea. 
ug. 2, 1961. eas nays 0. 
128 | H.R. A bill ting the consent and ag of Congress to the northeastern water and related land resources compact. On motion | Yea. 
. to recommit with instructions. Aug. 2, 1961. (Failed.) Yeas 140, nays 261. 
129 | Call of the House. 3, 1961 Present. 
130 | S. 1643. An act to improve and protect farm prices and farm income, to increase farmer participation in the development of farm programs, | Nay 
to adjust supplies of agricultural commodities in line with requirements therefor, to improve distribution and expand exports of agri- 
farm — services, to protect the interest of consumers, and for other purposes. Conference 
on adoption. Aug. 3, 1961. Yeas 224, nays 170. 7 
131 Call in committee. Aug. 3, 1961 Present. 
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Individual voting record—Subjects of rollcalls, 87th Cong., 1st sess., convened Jan. 3, 1961; adjourned Sept. 27 (legislative day Sept. 26), 


Rollcall Vv 
No. 
132 | H.R. 7856. A bill to amend the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, for the purpose of facilitating the prompt and orderly conduct of | Nay. 
the business of the Federal Communications Commission. ‘On n passage. Aug.3,1961. Yeas 198, nays 151. 
133 | H.R. 7728. A bill to amend title 10, United States Code, to authorize the Secretary of a military agen to sell goods and services to the | Nay. 
owner of an aircraft or his agent in an emergency, or when in the best interests of the United States, and for other purposes. On motion to 
suspend rules and a ) Aug. 7, 1961. Yeas 307, nays 78. - 
135 | H. Res. 404. A sll sor taking H.R. 7576 from the Speaker’s table and agreeing to a conference. On motion that motion to instruct con- | Nay. 
ferees be laid on table. Aug. 8, 1961. (Failed.) Yeas 164, nays 235. 
136 | H. Res. 404. A resolution re, aha H.R. 7576 from the Speaker’ s > ienis and ing toa conference. On Van Zandt motion instruct conferees | Yea. 
ye -R. — to Senate amendment. ($95,000,000, Hanford, Wash ash., electric energy generating facilities.) Aug.8, 1961. Yeas 
nays 
138 | H.R. 8033. A bill to amend ‘section 17 of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to authorize the delegation of certain duties to employees boards. | Nay. 
On passage. Aug. 8, 1961. Yeas 212, nays 174. 
140 | H. Res. 406, A vanebatiats providing for the consideration ve HR. 882 a bill to provide for 1 additional Assistant Secretary of Labor in the {| Yea. 
Department of Labor. On agreeing to resolution. Aug. 9 ~% 369, nays 16. 
341 | Call of the Honss. Atte. 9, Present, 
142 | H.R: 6302. A bill to establish a hospital for Howard University, to transfer Freedmen’s Hospital to the university, and for other | Yea. 
purposes. On passage. Aug. 9, 1961. Yeas =, nays 61. 
143 | Call of the House. Aug. 10, 1961 Absent. 
144 | H.R. 7851. A bill making appropriations for the Department of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. Con- | Not voting. 
ference report, on adoption. -Aug. 10, 1961. Yeas 383, nays 0. 
145 | Call in committee. Aug. 10, 1961 pa Absent. 
146 | Call of the House. Aug. 14, 1961 ' Absent. 
147 | Call of the House. Aug. 14, 1961_ Absent. 
148 | Call of the House. Aug. 14, 1961 Absent. 
149 | Callin committee. Aug. 14, 1961_- Absent. 
150 | Call of the House. Aug. 15, 1961 Absent. 
151 | Callin committee. Aug. 15, 1961 Absent. 
152 | Call in committee. Aug. 15, 1961 Absent. 
153 | Call ofthe House. Aug. 16, 1961 Present. 
154 | Callincommittee. Aug. 16, 1961__.___- Present. 
157 | H.R. 8400. A bill to note the foreign policy, security, and general welfare of the United States by assisting peoples of the world in their | Nay. 
a toward a and social development and internal and external security, and for other purposes. On passage. Aug. 18, 1961. 
eas 287, nays | 
160 | H.R. 8384. A bill to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for the pombe of Federal criminal law to — events occurring | Yea. 
on board aircraft in aircommerce. On to suspend rules and pass. Boats required.) -Aug. 21,1961. Yeas 374, nays 5. 
164 | H.R. 7763. A bill to provide for planning the participation of the United States in the New York World’s Fair, to be held at New York City | Nay. 
in 1964 and 1965, and for other purposes. On motion to suspend rules and pass. (%4required.) Aug. 22, 1961. —— nays 42. 
1606 | Call of the Houses. Aug. 26, Present. 
167 | H.R. 84. A bill to stabilize the mining of lead and zinc by small domestic producers on public, Indian, and other lands, and for other pur- | Nay. 
poses. On passage. Aug. 24, 1961. Yeas 196, nays 172. | 
169 | H.R. 8181. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct a National Fisheries Center and Aquarium in the District of Columbia. | Nay. 
The question is on engrossment and 3d reading of the bill. Aug. 28, 1961. Yeas 223, nays 120. 
170 | H.R. 8181. A bill to authorize the Secretary of —_ Interior to construct a National Fisheries Center and Aquarium in the District of Columbia. | Nay. 
On passage. Aug. 28, 1961. Yeas 208, nays 135. 
171 | H.R. 7176. A bill to provide for a national cholera eradication program. On passage. Aug. 28, 1961. Yeas 337, nays 3 Yea. 
172 | Call of the House. Atm. Present. 
173 | H.R. 8773. A bill to amend sec. 265 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended (50 U.S.C. 1016), relating to lump-sum — Yea. 
ment payments for members of the Reserve components who are involuntarily released from active duty, and for other purposes. 
passage. Aug. 29,.1961. ea 394, nays 0. 
175 oe. mee A bill fn amend Bean 508 of title 28, United States Code, relating to attorneys’ salaries. On passage. Aug. 29, 1961. (Failed.) | Not _— (paired 
eas 172, nays 
170° Call of the House. Atag. 30, 1061 Present. 
177 | H.R. 8890. A bill to amend Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, 81st Cong., so as to extend their expired provisions for an additional | Nay. 
and to authorize payments under Public Law 815 for school construction in school oe with severe classroom shortages, to extend for 
1 year the student loan program of title II of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, and for other purposes. On question of con- 
sideration. Aug. 30,1961. (Failed.) Yeas 170, nays 242. 
898 | Call in BU, Present. 
179 | H.R. 8028. A bill to provide Federal assistance for projects which will evaluate and demonstrate techniques and practices leading to a solu- | Yea. 
tion of the Nation’s problems relating to the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency and tpg offenses and to provide training of 
personne] for work in these fields, and for other purposes. riffin amendment. Aug. 30, 1961. (Failed.) Yeas 187, nays 217. 
180 | S. Con. Res. 34. A concurrent resolution relative to the relationship of the — States with the Republic of China and Communistic | Yea. 
China. On agreeing to resolution. Aug. 31, 1961. Yeas 395, nays 0, present 2. 
181 | 8. 1983. An act to promote the foreign policy, security, and general welfare of the United States by assisting peoples of the world in their | Na 
efforts toward economic 7 Bon: Barn and internal and external security, and for other purposes. Conference report, on adoption. Aug. 
31, 1961. Yeas 260, nays 132, present 1. 
182 | Call of the House. Sept. 5, 1961__. Absent. 
183 | Call in committee. Sept. 5, WE iss Present. 
18% | H.R. 9033. A bill ma appropriations for foreign assistance and related agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for other pur- | Nay. 
] poses. On Ford amendment. (Strike out $1,300,000,000 and insert $1,600,000,000.) Sept. 5, 1961. Yeas 243, nays 151. 
185 | H.R. 9033. A bill making appropriations for foreign tance and related agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for other pur- | Nay. 
poses. On passage. Sept. 5, 1961. Yeas 270, nays 123. 
186 | Call of the House. Sept. 6, 1961.. .-| Present 
188 | H.R. 9000. A bill to extend for 2 additional years the expired provisions of Public Laws 815 and 874, 8ist Cong., and the National Defense | Yea. 
Education Act of 1958, and for other purposes. On motion to Sonu rules and pass. (34 required.) Sept. 6, 1961. Yeas 378, nays 32. 
190 | H.R. 8723. A bill toamend the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act with respect to the method of enforcement and to provide certain | Nay. 
additional sanctions, and for other purposes. On suspension of rules and pass. (34 required.) Sept. 6, 1961. Yeas 245, nays 161. 
191 | H.R, 8666. A bill to provide for the improvement and strengthening of the international ape of the United States by promoting better | Nay. 
mutual understanding among the peoples of the world through educational and cultural — On suspension of rules and pass. 
(34 required.) Sept. 6, 1961. Yeas 329, nays 66. 
192 | Callofthe House. Sept. 6, 1 Present, 
193 | Callofthe House. Sept. il, 1961 Absent. 
194 | Callofthe House. Sept. 12, 1961 - Present. 
195 | Callin committee. Sept. 12, 1961 ..| Present. 
197 | H.R, 8302. A bill making ng appropriations for for military construction for the Department of Defense for the fical year ending June 30, 1962, and | Nay. 
for other purposes. ppard motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment, with an amendment. (Quartermaster Research 
and Natick, Mass.) 13, 1961. Yeas 212, nays 185. 
198 | H.R. A bill making a propriations e Departments. State and Justice, the judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal Yea. 
ending Ao 30, 1962, ney Se : we motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 25, with an amendment, (Ci 
Rights Commission—extension ) Sept. 13, 1961. Yeas 300, nays 106. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Individual voting record—Subjects of rollcalls, 87th Cong., 1st 
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Rollcall 
No. 


Vote 


199 .R. 9076. A bill making appropriations for civil functions administered by the Department of the Army, certain agencies of the Depart- | Yea. 


1961. (Failed.) Yeas 182, nays 225 
H.R. 9076. A bill making a 
ment of the Interior, the 


* ment of the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commission, 


ending June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 


the Tennessee Valley Authority, and certain study commissions, for the fiscal year 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. On motion to recommit with instructions. (Transmission lines and facilities.) Sept. 13, 


appropriations for civil functions administered by the Department of the Army, certain agencies of the Depart- | Nay. 
tomic Energy Commission, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and certain study commissions, for the fiscal year 
On passage. Sept. 13,1961. Yeas 378, nays 31. 


Present. 


Call of the House. Sept. 13, 1961_- 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes 


Conference report, on adoption. 


H.R. 7576. A bill to authorize appropriations for the Atomic Energy cet han 7 ee with sec. 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of | Nay. ) 

. ed. eas 157, Nays 251. : 

H.R, 8102. A bill to amend the Federal Airport Act so as to extend the time for making grants under the provisions of such act, and for other | Yea. : 
purposes. On motion to recede from its disagreement to Senate amendment and agree tosame with an amendment. Sept. 13,1961. Yeas 


...| Present, 


398, nays 4. 
Call of the House. Sept. 14, 1961-- 


H.R. 7500. A bill to provide for a Peace Corps to help the peoples of interested countries and areas in meeting their needs for skilled man- | N ay. 
power. On passage. Sept. 14, 1961. Yeas 288, nays 97, present 3. 


Absent. 


Call of the House. Sept. 15, 1 
1961, Yeas-243, nays 135. 


H. Res, 464. A resolution providing for the consideration of H.R. 7927 
u 


H. Res, 455. A resolution taking H.R. 2010 from the Speaker’s table and agreeing to the conference. On agreeing to resolution. Sept. 15, | Not voting. 
, & bill to adjust postal rates, and for other purposes. On previous | Not voting. 


: of the House. Sept. 16, 1961 


‘Education Act of 1958, and for other pur 
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= estion. Sept. 15, 1961. (Failed.) Yeas 142, nays 222, present 2. 


2393. An act to extend for 2 additional years the expired provisions of Public Laws 815 and 874, 8lst Cong., and the National Defense 
On motion to suspend rules and pass. (24required.) Sept. 18, 1961. Yeas 342, nays 18. 
On motion to suspend rules and | Yea. 


Absent. 
Yea. 


pass. (% 
H.R. 5751. A bill to amend the cagest er nig ag hoe Control Act of 1950 so as to require the registration of certain additional persons dis- | Yea. 


218 | Callofthe House. Sept. 20, 1961..- 


219 | H.R. 7500. A bill to provide for a Peace Corps to help the peoples of interested countries and areas in meeting their needs for skilled man- | Nay. 


(Failed.) Yeas 166, nays 173. 


power. Conference report, on adoption. Sept. 21,1961. Yeas 253, nays 79. 
H.R. 5628. A bill to provide for a study and investigation of the desirability and feasibility of establishing and maintaining a National | Nay. 


Tropical Botanic Garden. On motion to suspend rules and pass. Sept. 21, 1961. (34required.) (Failed.) Yeas 215,nays 125. 
H.R. 4172. A bill to provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts to assist in the growth and development of the | Nay. 
fine arts in the Nation’s Capital and elsewhere in the United States. Oa motion to sus 


pend rules and pass. Sept. 21,1961. (34 required.) 


Call of the House. Sept. 23, 1961.- 


BRE ORS 


.| Present. 


H.R. 7377. A bill to increase the limitation on the number of positions which may be placed in the top grades of the Classification Act of | Nay. 
1949, as amended, and on the number of research and development positions of scientists and engineers for which special rates of pay are 
authorized; to fix the compensation of hearing examiners; and for other purposes. Conference report, on adoption. Sept. 23, 1961. eas 


229, nays 71. ; 
H.R. 9118. A bill to establish a U.S. Arms Control Agency. “Conference report, on adoption. Sept. 23,1961. Yeas 253, nays 50___- Nay. 


H.R. 258. A bill to amend the District of Columbia Sales Tax Act to increase the rate of tax imposed on certain gross receipts, to amend the | Nay. 


Is the Area Redevelopment Program - 


Needed in East Texas? What Are 
the Facts of Employment, Purchas- 
ing Power, New Industries, and Dis- 
placed Families? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr.’ Speaker; passage 
of the area redevelopment bill has set off 
a furor in Texas, particularly in east 
Texas. 

No sooner had the legislation become 


law than some of the Texas newspapers, 


particularly the big metropolitan dailies, 
began condemning the legislation as un- 
wanted and unneeded. Indeed, some of 
the newspapers, reporting that 41 coun- 
ties in east Texas had been designated 


as “distressed areas” or “depressed 
areas,” declared that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had heaped “insults’”’ on these 
communities, as a forerunner to un- 
wanted Federal intervention in local 
affairs. 

On August 23, the East Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce, meeting at Tyler, Tex., 
adopted resolutions declaring that the 
Secretary of Commerce had “arbitrarily” 
designated 41 counties in the region 
served by this organization as ‘distressed 
areas” without any such designation be- 
ing either sought or desired by the coun- 
ties themselves, and demanding that this 
“odious designation” be withdrawn. 
These resolutions further suggested that 
no Federal assistance was needed or 
wanted in these counties. They made 
claims that Texas, and east Texas in 
particular, is leading the Nation in the 
number of new industrial plants and 
plant expansions and in the creation of 
new job opportunities. Figures were 
cited to show the number of new indus- 
trial plants and plant expans‘ons 
Texas and east Texas. 


4 


Specifically, this resolution states: 
And keeping in mind that the State of 
Texas leads the Nation in the number of new 


industrial plants and plant expansions and 


in the creation of new job opportunities not 
only during the cz'‘«ndar year 1960, but for 
the first 6 months the current year. 

And in view of we fact that out of a 
total of 378 new industrial plants estab- 
lished in the State of Texas during 1960, 235 
of them were located in east Texas, even 
though the East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce region comprises only 20 percent of 
the geographical area of the State; as 
against 143 new industrial plants located in 
the other 80 percent of the State. oy 

And taking note of the fact that out of a 
total of 487 industrial plant expansions, dur- 
ing the same period, 299 were located in east 
Texas as against 188 for the rest of the 
State. 


In contrast to this glowing description 
of economic conditions in the 71 counties 
of east Texas, some of the smalltown 
newspapers of the region have posed 
questions of this kind: | 3 

If job opportunities are so plentiful, why 
are sO Many people in our hometown unem- 


ending | 
| 
| | 
| 
| rules and pass. (34required.) Sept. 18,1961. Yeas 369, nays 2. 
| 213 | H.R. 8914. A bill to amend subsec. we of sec. 16 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. On motion to sus- | Nay. 
pend rules and pass. (34 gage Sept. 18, 1961. (Failed.) Yeas 213, nays 15!. 
214 | H.R. 7377. A bill to increase the limitation on the number of positions which may be placed in the top grades of the Classification Act of | Nay. 
“ee 1949, as amended, and on the number of research and development positions of scientists and engineers for which special rates of pay are 
| authorized, and for other purposes. On motion to suspend rules and pass. (34required.) Sept, 18, 1961. Yeas 305, nays 53. 
216 | H.R. 9118. A bill to establish a U.S. Arms Control Agency. On passage. Sept. 19, 1961. Yeas 290, nays 54___._........_...._.._.._______| Nay. 
| | 
he District of Columbia Sales Tax Act to increase the rate of tax imposed on certain gross receipts, to amend the | Nay. 
tor Vehicle Parking Facility Act of 1942 to transfer certain parking fees and other moneys to the highway fund, i 
| onference report, on adoption. Sept. 22,1961. (Failed.) Yeas 142, nays 159. 
| 
| | 
| District of Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act of 1942 to transfer certain parking fees and other moneys to the highway fund, 
and for other purposes. Conference report, on adoption. Sept. 26, 1961. (Failed.) Yeas 97, nays 173. ; 
H.R. 9033. A bill making appropriations for foreign assistance and related agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for other | Nay. ’ 
purposes.. Conference report, on adoption. Sept. 26, 1961. Yeas 192, nays 81, present 3. ' 
11.R. 9033. A bill making appropriations for foreign assistance and related agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for other pur- | Nay. ' 
— Conference report, on motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 27 withan amendment. (General provisions—certi- ' 
cation of certain data.) Sept. 26, 1961. Yeas 152, nays 119, present 1. 
| | 
: | 
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ployed, and why are so many people moving 
away in search of jobs? 


I have been doing some research into 
these questions, to try to find out what 
the facts are, and I think I now have the 
facts rather clearly. 

Before citing them, however, let me 
point out why the figures on new indus- 
trial plants and plant expansions fail 
to answer the question whether or not 
there is a need—even great need—in 
east Texas for the Federal assistance 
available under the area redevelopment 
program. 
NUMBER OF NEW INDUSTRIAL PLANTS DOES NOT 

REFLECT NEED FOR JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


First, a simple count of new plant and 
plant expansions does not tell us any- 
thing about how many new jobs are 
created. A majority of these so-called 
plants are very small shops which will 
hire half a dozen people or so—many 
even less. 

Second, a simple count of new plants 
and plant expansions does not tell us 
how many previously existing businesses 
have gone out of business in the same 
period the new business units were be- 
ing created. 

Third, a count of new plants and plant 
expansions refers only to industrial 
plants. It gives no information about 
the greater source of jobs in service es- 
tablishments, or on farms, or in the 
professional services. Nor, of course, 
does the number of new and expanded 
industrial plants tell us anything about 
the total number of jobs that may be 
needed to provide employment for the 
people of the region. 

Finally—and this proves to be most 
important—a simple count of the num- 
ber of new industrial plants and plant 
expansions in the whole of the 71 coun- 
ties tells us nothing about employment 
or other economic conditions in the indi- 
vidual counties. The area comprising 
the 71 counties of east Texas is larger 
than several whole States on the eastern 
seaboard, and these counties differ from 
-one another in vast degree. A few con- 
tain large cities, such as Dallas, in Dal- 
las County; Galveston and Texas City 
in Galveston County;. Houston and Bay- 
town in Harris:County; Beaumont and 
Port Arthur in Jefferson County; Waco 
in McLendon County; and Austin in 
Travis County. But the majority of this 
vast area is made up of rural, small- 
town, and small-city communities. 

In order to obtain a clearer picture of 
what the employment trends have been 
in these counties, I have obtained from 
the Texas Employment Commission in- 
formation on the number of business 
establishments, the number of employ- 
ees, and the wages paid in each county 
over a series of years back to 1956. The 
Texas Employment Commission data 
cover not just industrial establishments, 
but all kinds of establishments—includ- 
ing retail establishments, and so on— 
where the establishment has four or more 
employees. In addition, I have compared 
the population changes as reported to 
the Bureau of the Census and the esti- 
mates of income, or what is called “Ef- 
fective Buying Power,” as reported by 
Sales Management magazine. 
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The facts, in a nutshell, are these: A 
few large cities—particularly Dallas and 
Houston—have indeed been growing very 
rapidly. New industrial plants, many 
new businesses of all kinds, have come 
in; employment has been growing rap- 
idly and, indeed, the populations of the 
big cities are increasing enormously. 
People have been moving into the cities 
from the small town and rural areas. 
They have had to, in order to obtain jobs. 

In contrast, however, the overwhelm- 


ing percentage of the smaller towns and 


rural areas of east Texas are going down- 
hill. In most of these counties employ- 


ment in the first quarter of the present 


year was less than it was a year ago, 2 
years ago, and even 5 years ago. Thus 
there have been fewer jobs, despite the 
fact that the population tends to in- 
crease at a rate of about 20 percent each 
decade, and the number of persons of 
employment age tends consistently to in- 
crease. What is happening, in fact, how- 
ever, is that the populations of most of 
these counties are actually declining, be- 
cause families are being forced to move 
away in search of employment oppor- 
tunities. 

In many of the 71 counties of east 
Texas, purchasing power has actually 
gone down within the past year. 
DISPLACED POPULATION A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


These basic facts as to these differ- 
ences between the big cities and the 
small towns and rural areas have, I am 
afraid, been overlooked by the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce and by 
many other well-meaning groups who 
are no less concerned about progress and 
expanding economic opportunities. 

New businesses and new job opportu- 
nities in the big cities are no solutions to 
the problems of declining economic op- 
portunities in the small cities, towns, and 
rural areas. Some people are adven- 
turous, it is true—like to move to the 
city and can readily do so. But a great 
many families in the smalltown and 
rural areas cannot easily move, and will 
not move until extreme pressures force 
them to move. They have ties of many 
kinds holding them to the community, 
including, in many cases, a home and a 
home mortgage which they. cannot read- 
ily leave. The fact is that we will have 
extremely serious unemployment and 
underemployment in these communities 
so long as nothing is done te expand eco- 
nomic opportunities on a decentralized 
basis. 

On the other side of the coin, the huge 
migration to the cities is also causing 
great problems for the city governments 


‘and the State governments and for the 


people concerned. There is too little 
room, too little police protection and so- 
cial services, and too little money in the 
city budgets to meet the great financial 
demands that this movement of popula- 
tion—frequently unemployed popula- 
tion—places upon them. : 
What we are dealing with here is not 
a trend peculiar to Texas, but one which 
is creating grave problems throughout 
the Nation. Almost everywhere the 
story is the same—people are being 
pushed out of the small towns and rural 
areas of America and are piling into the 
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great cities, causing overcrowding and 
all of the other social and economic 
problems associated with the big cities. 
For at least 20 years now people have 
been moving away from the farms and 
into the cities at a rate of about a million 
people a year. Clearly the Nation is 
reaching a crisis. Something must be 
done to help create new kinds of eco- 
nomic activity and expanding job op- 
portunities in the rural and smalltown 
communities. 

EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION RECOGNIZED THAT 
41 COUNTIES OF EAST TEXAS NEED FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE 
I might add that the Department of 

Agriculture has long recognized this 

problem, though when it had the prob- 

lem to itself, under the previous admin- 
istration, it did not recognize it to the 
extent that it was willing to urge the 
kind of steps that are needed to cope 
with the problem. 7 


Incidentally, the Secretary of Com- 
merce has not designated any area in — 
Texas as a “distressed area” or as a “de- 
pressed area.” He has called them only 
“redevelopment areas,” meaning areas of 
serious unemployment or underemploy- 
ment—just as has the Department of 
Agriculture since 1955. 

Furthermore, the Secretary of Com- 
merce has not arbitrarily designated the 
41 counties of east Texas as redevelop- 
ment areas under the Area Redevelop- . 
ment bill these areas were automatically _ 
designated as eligible to participate in 
Federal assistance by virtue of the fact 
that they had been designated as “re- 
development areas’”—under the Rural 
Areas Development program adopted by 
the Department of Agriculture in 1955 
and operated throughout the LEisen- 
hower administration. In other words, 
even the Eisenhower administration rec- 
ognized these 41 Texas counties as areas 
of serious unemployment—as areas need- 
ing Federal assistance and efforts to 
create new economic opportunities—al- 
though, of course, the Federal assistance 
offered during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration did not involve any financial 
assistance. 

It should be made clear also that un- 
der the new area redevelopment pro- 
gram the Federal Government will not 
force any Federal assistance on any area. 
Under this program areas suffering from 
severe unemployment are recognized as 
eligible for Federal assistance, in cer- 
tain kinds of projects, which the local 
communities must themselves propose 
and must help to finance. 

CONTRASTS BETWEEN EXPANDING EMPLOYMENT 

IN BIG CITIES AND DECLINING OPPORTUNITY iN 

OTHER EAST TEXAS COMMUNITIES 


Now let me point out more specifically 
just what has been happening in the 


rural and smallitown areas of east 


Texas, as compared to the few big cities. 
In the decade 1950-60, the population 
of the two largest counties increased by 
54 percent. These are the counties in 
which Dallas and Houston are centered. 
In contrast, the population of the other 
69 counties increased by only 5 percent, 
while the population of the Nation as a 
whole was growing by 19 percent. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
| 

i 

| 
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If we omit from our totals of east 
Texas the 4 largest counties—Harris, 
Dallas, Jefferson, and Travis—we find 
that the population in the other 67 coun- 
‘ties increased in the decade by only 1 
percent. 

Between 1959 a 1960 the total effec- 
tive buying income—that is, income after 
taxes—as estimated by Sales Manage- 
ment magazine, increased by 15 percent 
in the 2 largest counties, but by only 3 
percent in the other 69 counties as a 
whole. Omitting all 6 of the big-city 
counties from our totals for east Texas, 
we find the total effective income actu- 
ally declined in the other 65 counties, by 
almost 2 percent. 

In the 11 counties of the First Con- 
gressional District of Texas—counties in 
which I am naturally especially in- 
terested—effective buying income 
dropped by 8 percent. This was in a 
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wages paid in these 11 counties dropped 


period when effective buying income in 
the Nation as a whole increased by 7 
percent. Whatever may have been done 
by the East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce to bring new industries into Dallas 
and Houston, and perhaps into three 
or four other cities, this obviously has 
not solved our problem in the First Con- 
gressional District, in view of an 8 per- 
cent total decline in income. 

I might add that, according to the 
Texas Employment Commission, em- 
ployment in these 11 counties actually 
decreased by 4 percent between the first 
quarter of 1960 and the first quarter of 
1961.. So, in the year when the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce can boast 
of many new industrial plants in some 
parts of east Texas, employment in the 
11 counties of my district actually de- 
clined by 4 percent. Furthermore, total 
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by 3 percent. 

The basic data from which I have 
drawn these remarks appear in the 
tables to follow. | 

The first table summarizes data for 
population, total and per capita income, 
business establishments, employment 
and wages for the 71 counties of east 
Texas, for the State of Texas, and for 
the United States as a whole. The 71 
counties of east Texas are compared in 
several different ways: 

First, the counties containing the 2 
largest. cities are compared with the 
totals of the other 69 counties; second, 
the 6 big-city counties are compared 
with the other 65 counties. In addition, 
separate totals are shown for the 11 
counties of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas. 

The table is as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Population, estimated effective buying income, business establishments, employment and wages, selected counties in east Texas, 
the State of Texas, and the United States (dates as specified) 


East Texas 
2 counties versus 69 6 counties versus 65 11 counties | Texas total | U.S. total 
71 east of Ist Con- 
counties onal 
2 large city 69 other ./| 6 large city 65 other ct 
coun coun coun counties 
April 1950 1... 3, 713, 547 1, 421, 500 2, 292, 047 2,020,823 | 1,692,724 276, 945 7, 711, 194 150, 697, 361 
April 1960 4, 610, 668 2, 194, 685 2, 415, 983 2, 942, 935 1, 667, 733 245, 942 9, 579, 677 179, 323, 175 
Estimated effective buying income (thousands of dollars): 
1955... $6, 319, 724 $3, 443, 870 $2, 875, 854 $4, 504, 256 $1, 815, 468 $254, 882 | $12,938,800 | $265, 601, 325 
1957 $6, 945, 371 $3, 869, 391 $3, 075, 980 $4, 996, 919 $1, 948, 452 $277,739 | $14, 287, $298, 254, 624 
1 1 ’ 
Estimated per capita, effective buying income: ? | 4 ) 
1955 $1, 498 $1, 843 $1, 224 $1, 761 $1, 094 $959 $1, 449 $1, 602 
~ 1957 $1, 571 $1, 903 $1, 288 _ $1,829 $1, 154 $1, 041 $1, 528 $1, 734 
1959 $1, 646 $1, 933 $1, 402 $1, 867 $1, 287 $1, 154 $1, 601 $1, 866 
1960 $1, 790 $2, 108 - $1, 4904 $2, 033 $1, 350 $1, 214 $1, 740 $1, 974 
B establishments (number): * 
Mar. 31, 1956. _ . 33, 262 17, 023 16, 239 22, 299 10, 963 1, 609 _ 62,031 1, 867, 768 
Mar. 31, 1958-- 37, 638 19, 708 17, 930 25, 692 1, 946 , 689 70, 118 2, 092, 998 
Mar. 31, 1960. 39, 798 21, 122 18, 676 27, 404 12, 394 1, 765 2 en 2, 281, 876 
a Mar. 31, roe ye as poems 40, 757 21, 741 19, 016 28, 174 , 583 1, 813 (4 (4) 
verage employmen year (num | 
1956 917, 782 569, 313 348, 469 713, 763 204, 019 32, 707 1, 622, 448 37, 586, 000 
1958 966, 629 609, 477 | 357, 152 765, 467 201, 162 31, 506 1, 812, 868 40, 039, 000 
1960 917, 954 564, 252 353, 702 714, 542 203, 412 32, 609 1, 861, 146 41, 967, 000 
1961 983, 522 628, 933 354, 589 780, 914 202, 608 31, 265 (4) (4) 
paid in 1st quarter of year (thousands of dollars): 3 F 
ar. 31, 1 $911, 874 $602, 324 $309, 550 $742, 604 $169, 270 $26, 475 J $1, 542, 462 $38, 826, 070 
Mar. 31, 1958 $1, 035, 823 $693, 889 $341, 934 $855, 933 $179, 890 $27, 573 $1, 859, 009 $43, 985, 803 
Mar. 31, 1960 $1, 111, 953 $760, 238 $351, 715 $921, 682 $190, 271 $31, 216 $2, 005, 022 $49, 946, 685 
Mar. 31, $1, 150, 756 _ $783, 463 ie 293 993 $196, 763 $30, 338 (4) (4) 


1 Bureau of the Census, census of population. 
2 Sales Management magazine. 


The second table shows for each 
county employment and wages paid in 
the first quarter of each of several se- 
lected years, as reported by the Texas 
Employment Commission. ‘The counties 


3 Texas Employment Commission (data are for business establishments with 4 or 


more employees). 
* Not av ble. 


are irradgedt in alphabetical order, ex- 
cept that the 11 counties of the First 
Congressional District of Texas appear 
separately. 

This table shows that employment in 


the 11 counties of the First Congressional 
District of Texas in the first quarter of 
this year was not only less than it was a 
year ago, it was even substantially less 
than employment 5 years ago in 1956. 


TABLE 2 ens and wages in establishments having 4 or more employees 1st quarter of the year, 1956, 1958, 1960, and 1961 


[Dollars in thousands] 
Average employment in Ist quarter Wages in Ist quarter of year 
1956 | 1958 1960 1961 1956 1958 1960 1961 
71 counties, total. 917, 782 946, 629 917, 954 983, 522 $911, 874 | $1,035,823 | $1,111,953 | $1, 150, 756 
6 big-city counties, total 713, 763 765, 467 714, 542 780, 914 742, 604 855, 933 921, 682 953, 993 
é 269, 406 741 352 298, 870 275, 494 318, 190 351, 223 362, 822 
Galveston i 29, 638 aon aa a) On 31, 794 27, 539 33, 34, 968 . 36, 969 
Harris. 299, 907 323, 736 298, 900 330, 063 326, 830 375, 699 409, 015 420, 641 
Jefferson 60, 560 67, 876 59, 816 61, 153 959 82, 749 74, 110 80, 258 
M 25, 372 24, 641 25, 912 26, 056 21, 798 21, 449 24, 504 24, 986 
Travis 28, 880 30, 045 32, 978 21, 984 950 27, 862 : 28,317 
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TABLE 2.—Employment and sages in establishments having 4 or — employees 1st quarter of the year, 19656, 1968, 1960, and 1961— 


Contin 
[Dollars in thousands] 
Average employment in Ist quarter 5 Wages in ist quarter of year 
1956 1958 1960 1961 1956 1958 1960 | 1961 

11 counties of Ist Congressional District, total 32, 707 31, 506 32, 609 |: 31, 265 $26, 475 $27, 573 $31, 216 $30, 338 
Bowie... is ER 9, 134 7, 353 7, 283 7, 386 6, 853 5, 837 5, 818 349 
Cass . 1, 383 1, 320 1, 261 1, 338 Y6A 937 1, 010 
Delta__-_ ‘ 186 153 194 258 107 81 113 197 
Franklin ‘ 458 359 310 244 304 313 338 276 
Harrison - ee 7, 281 7, 466 8, 360 8, 233 6, 235 7, 312 9, 130 9, 609 
Hopkins 1, 629 1, 684 1, 804 1, 794 1, 129 1, 1, 351 1, 316 
Tamar.._.. 4, 386 5, 276 4, 869 4, 764 2, 853 3, 861 768 733 
672 639 481 488 482 381 414 
a m 4, 831 4, 343 5, 143 3, 665 5, 593 5, 224 7, 082 4,940 
Red River 792 851 924 408 478 547 599 
1, 955 2, 152 2, 080 2,171 552 1, 722 1, 751 1, 895 
65 counties, total_- ~ 204, 019 201, 162 203, 412 202, 608 169, 270 179, 890 190, 271 196, 763 
11 counties of ist Congressional District, iis dict i aa 32, 707 31, 596 32, 609 31, 265 26, 475 27, 573 31, 216 30, 338 

54 other counties: 
2, 749 2, 988 3, 046 2, 895 1, 963 2, 455 2, 550 2, 445 
Angelina me 9, 231 7, 964 8, 021 7, 667 8, 032 7, 415 7, 822 7, 274 
Bell. 8, 933 8, 271 8, 699 869 6, 550 6, 190 6, 961 7,113 
13, 929 15, 640 13, 930 16, 179 16, 908 20, 898 19, 673 24, 435 
285 356 405 415 133 162 230 240 
553 583 610 312 352 379 372 
1, 192 1, 691 1, 389 1, 286 1, 250 2, 251 1, 861 1, 691 
ic 3, 292 3, 506 3, 886 4, 147 2, 246 2, 494 3, 031 3, 528 
th 4, 232 4, 658 5, 132 4,750 2, 969 3, 425 4, 091 3, 731 
DOE. cccnonvncenccustbcérceccacctadendanenadmbssaeeeeeseeeees 1, 47 1, 628 1, 351 1, 367 774 877 749 759 
2, 064 2, 089 2, 336 2, 194 1, 240 1, 439 1, 839 1, 847 
11, 119 11, 796 11, 590 11, 148 8, 738 9, 962 10, 163 9, 919 
14, 733 14, 517 14, 796 14, 583 13, 869 13, 801 14, 742 15, 160 
2, 728 2, 723 2, 944 2, 654 2, 083 2, 354 2, 622 2, 269 
3, 686 1, 214 1, 278 1, 411 3, 354 875 905 | 949 
4, 725 4, 934 5, 903 6, 087 3, 351 3, 945 5, 364 5, 972 
nen 2, 600 2, 712 2, 752 2, 693 2, 246 2, 470 2, 550 2, 607 
2, 194 1, 884 1, 858 1, 742 1, 394 1, 325 1, 299 1, 360 
Leon..... iilbits bisncenieiciiina 266 321 330 337 130 153 165 177 
dard 4, 825 4, 032 4, 137 3, 471 4, 138 3, 448 3, 747 3, 311 
2,012 1, 871 1, 788 1,710 1, 382 1, 346 1, 284 1, 282 
3, 296 2, 843 2, 517 2, 462 3, 509 3, 008 2, 835 2, 984 
3, 246 2, 846 2, 697 2, 508 2, 540 2, 387 2, 211 2, 244 
3, 537 3, 305 3, 362 3, 474 2, 467 2, 478 2, 568 2, 649 
5, 121 4, 607 4, 574 4, 383 3, 847 3, 580 3, 474 3, 360 
i a sili 9, 661 11, 131 9, 784 11, 012 10, 869 13, 685 13, 092 15, 300 
1, 352 1,279 1,173 1, 190 1, 161 1, 164 1, 159 }, 224 
95 60 77 43 51 26 41 17 
4, 278 4, 343 4, 423 3, 983 3, 758 4, 199 4,012 3, 820 
676 1, 058 927 905 445 790 643 628 
San 423 595 514 440 244 354 362 298 
2, 243 1, 923 1, 987 1, 916 1, 461 1, 234 1, 301 1, 284 
468 390 486 386 244 200 292 216 
1,014 906 876 1, 082 571 547 579 678 
902 923 1, 043 |. 1, 034 592 679 735 
Van Zandt a 1, 449 1, 447 1, 563 1, 482 1, 169 1, 279 1, 385 1, 224 
1, 227 1,415 1, 416 1, 472 719 991 1, 050 
747 726 709 794 655 684 713 813 
Washington - . “ ‘ 1, 753 1, 848 2, 077 2, 107 997 1, 158 1,413 1,412 
Williamson. 2, 605 2, 607 2, 867 2, 928 1, 584 1, 666 1, 880 1, 944 
1, 747 1,778 2, 126 1, 961 1,373 1, 483 1, 903 1, 742 


Finally, the third table shows for each in 1960, together with the total effective Management magazine, in 1959 and in 
county the population in 1950,and again buying income, as estimated by Sales 1960: 


TABLE 3.—Population, 1950 and 1960, and estimated effective buying income, 1959 and 1960, 71 counties of east Texas 


Population Effective buying income Population Effective buying income 
1950 1960 1959 1960 1950 19690 | 1959 1960 
total g23 | 2,942,935 | $5, 368, 097 9108 77 11 aties of Ist 
6-county t Congressional 
. —— District, total. 276, 945 245, 942 $319, 895 $295, 382 
2 largest counties: 
Dallas 614, 799 951, 527 1, 812, 907 2, 141, 158 Bowie 61, 966 59, 971 84, 944 80, 933 
Harris 806, 701 1, 243, 158 2, 313, 109 Cass _ 26, 732 23, 496 23, 346 24, 266 
Next 4 largest counties: Delta. 8, 5, 860 7, 737 7, 115 
Galveston 113, 066 140, 364 220, 482 | 264, 652 Franklin 6, 5, 101 5, 849 5, 156 
Jefferson... 195, 083 | 659 453, 261 484, 680 745 46, 504 60, 800 55, 002 
IN ian csuqroininitbnaeeate 130, 194 150, 091 223, 324 239, 972 opkins 23, 490 18, 594 28, 378 24, 387 
Travis... . , 160, 980 | 212, 136 345, 014 383, 266 Lamar 34, 234 47, 857 41, 315 
arion 10, 172 8, 049 8, 889 8, 255 
Morris. 12, 576 . 11, 747 13, 629° 
Red River 21, 851 15, 682 18, 329 15, 242 
Titus 1 16, 785 22, 019 20, 072 
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TABLE 3.—Population, 1950 and 1960, and estimated effective buying income, 1959 and 1960, 71 counties of east Texas—Continued 


Population Effective buying feiiions Population |Effective buying income 
1950 1960 1959 1960 1950 1960 1959 1960 
Thousands | Thousands 54 other countres—Continued Thousands | Thousands 
5&4 other counties, total__.........- 1,415,779 | 1,421,791 | $1,961,864 | $1, 950, 985 Limestone - _ 25, 251 20, 413 $23, 730 $22, 462 
Madison -_. 7, 996 6, 749 7, 233 7, 344 
Anderson _ 31, 875 28, 162 41, 182 36, 265 Milam. 23, 585 22, 263 25, 004 , 362 
Angeli 36, 39, 814 54, 540 54, 573 patie aia epee 24, 504 26, 839 32, 593 , 798 
Bell icon 73, 824 , 097 175, 949 174, 774 Nacogdoches 30, 326 28, 046 38, 967 34,171 
SE I 46, 549 114, 281 132, 086 Navarro ee 39, 916 34, 423 47, 664 45, 424 
Burleson 13, 000 11, 177 11, 12, 104 Newton 10, 832 10, 372 9, 363 9, 960 
Cam 8, 740 ; 9, 8, 413 Orange 40, 567 60, 357 94, 188 99, 436 
Chambers 7, 871 10, 379 12, 641 16, 621 Panola. 19, 250 16, 870 22, 166 21, 168 
Cherokee 38, 694 1 41, 142 37, Polk-. 16, 194 13, 861 17, 662 16, 592 
Collin 41, 692 41, 247 56, 217 53, 040 Rains. _. , 266 a 3, , 028 
Ellis. 45, 645 43, 395 59, 61, 232 Robertson 19, 908 16, 157 19, 518 17, 618 
Falls... 26, 724 21, 263 25, 896 23, 229 ck 6, 156 5, 878 6, , 766 
Fannin 31, 253 23, 880 , 26, 801 Rusk 42, 348 | , 421 57,114 50, 427 
Freestone _ 15, 696 12, 525 13, 832 Sabine. 8, 568 ,4 7, 718 
Grayson 70, 467 73, 043 119, 779 113, 037 San Augustine -__-. 8, 837 7, 722 6, 661 6, 819 
Gregg. 61, 258 69, 436 124, 118, 589 San Jacinto --- 7,172 6, 153 6, 427 5, 865 
Grimes 15, 135 12, 709 14, 977 13, 728 ee ccmenemawaieion , 479 20, 479 24, 877 22, 7 
Hardin P 19, 535 24, 629 29, 7 32, 040 Smith 74, 701 86, 350 123, 325 129, 630 
end 23, 405 21, 786 27, 25, 088 Trinity - —- 10, 040 7, 539 8, 504 7,903 
Hill. wa 31, 282 23, 650 , 738 33, 178 (3: Sree 11, 292 10, 666 12, 833 12, 398 
Houston _ 825 19, 376 21, 422 20, 588 Upshur. 20, 822 19, 793 19, 819 22, 209 
unt. 42, 731 39, 399 54, 54, 562 ow aati dammowne 22, 593 19, 091 23, 504 23, 524 
Jasper 22, 100 22, 771 24, 552 Walker is 20, 163 21, 475 20, 834 27, 285 
fman__- a 31, 170 29, 931 31, 208 34, 424 i in momen 11, 961 12, 071 17, 926 18, 722 
] eR 10, 144 , 949 10, 041 9, 437 hington 20, 542 19, 145 20, 034 21, 478 
eon... 2, 9,951 12, 548 10, 337 Williamson _ __--- ee 38, 853 35, 47, 356 44, 853 
Liberty -_. 26, 729 31, 595 43, 825 21, 308 17, 653 22, 017 22, 938 


Source: Population from Bureau of the Census; effective buying income from Sales Management magazine. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


. Mr. DODD. Mr. President, there has 
come to my attention an excellent ar- 
ticle on the question of U.S. trade with 
Iron Curtain countries in strategic mate- 
rials. This article appeared in a new 
weekly newsletter entitled “Ammuni- 
- tion,” published and edited by Mrs. 
George W. Malone, wife of the late Sen- 
ator from Nevada, and Martha Rountree, 
the well-Known news commentator. 


This is an extremely interesting and 
alarming article which should give the 
American people some idea of the variety 
of critical materials we are shipping be- 
hind the Iron Curtain where we can be 
sure they are being used to build up the 
cold war machine of the Communists. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp issue 3 of the newsletter 
“Ammunition.” 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

AMMUNITION 

In the interest of our national security, 
Ammunition believes the American people 
should know that the Department of Com- 
merce is daily issuing export licenses to 
American firms for the shipment of strategic 
materials to the enemy. Many of these 
materials have military use and potential. 

The State Department, the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of De- 
fense are all a party to the issuance of these 


licenses. They have intervened directly in 


making decisions on such exports, and in 
using pressure to resist an 


by Congress. 


Recently the press reported that there 
had been an 800-percent increase in the 
number of export licenses issued for the 
shipment of goods to Iron Curtain countries. 
The report came just 3 weeks after the Presi- 
dent’s “Hard Line on Berlin” speech of July 
25, 1961. 

The Department of Commerce wasted no 
time in denying the report. Secretary of 
Commerce Luther Hodges said that the in- 
crease was only 400 percent. 

Whether the increase was 400 percent or 
800 percent is not the issue. The issue seems 
to be: Why should we permit the shipment 
of warmaking materials to Iron Curtain 
countries? We still remember the scrap iron 
and steel we sold to Japan in 1939, which 
came back to us in the form of bullets 
and bombs. 

Also we are shipping farm surpluses to 
Russia at the expense of the American tax- 
payer. When asked about it, Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman replied: “We 
can’t let them starve, can we?” The story 
is unbelievable, but true. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee is currently holding hearings on this 
matter and the House of Representatives 
has established a select committee to in- 
vestigate the Situation. Congress now 
Stands adjourned until next January. 
So, regardless of the findings of this 
committee, regardless of how shocking 
the investigation may be, nothing can be 
done about these shipments until Congress 
comes back in January. And, even then, it 
will mean that legislative proposals will have 
to be made to the proper committees, study 
will have to be given such proposals, and 
then, once out of committee, action will 
come only after a scheduling for floor ac- 
tion. In the meantime, months will have 
gone by. The enemy will have been profit- 
ing at our expense. The Soviet military 
buildup will be getting strategic war mate- 
rials which they badly need. 

Only the President of the United States 
can do anything about the matter right now. 


Although the President is responsible for 


foreign policy, a President must delegate. 
As it stands, the policy covering exports to 
Communist nations is not a top-level deci- 
sion. Somewhere in the State Department 
and other departments there are those who 


support active trading with the very nations 
whose leaders are bent on our destruction 
under the guise of easing world tensions. 


I. WHAT ARE WE SENDING OUR ENEMIES? 


In the matter of a few months, our Amer- 
ican policies on trading with the enemy have 
been drastically changed. They have been 
changed so quietly that few have been aware 
of the significance of what is going on. 

The Defense Department has been per- 
suaded to reverse an earlier edict that preci- 
sion machine tools were not to be exported 
to the Soviet Union. 

A new legal interpretation by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce has opened the door for 
the sale of below-cost farm commodities to 
Iron Curtain countries. 

In 2 days recently the Department of Com- 
merce approved 41 licenses for the sale of 
assorted goods to the Red bloc countries: 
13 for the Soviet Union; 11 for Czechoslo- 
vakia, 9 for Yugoslavia, 4 for Rumania, 2 for 
Hungary, and 1 each for Poland and Bul- 
garia. On August 4, just 1 day, licenses 
with a dollar value of $848,126 were 
granted by the Department of Commerce. 

The Commerce Secretary has ruled that 
the following goods are nonstrategic in na- 
ture (and, therefore, acceptable for export 
to Communist countries): ball bearings, 
machine tools, power-transmission systems, 
aircraft and automotive spare parts, elec- 
trical machinery, geophysical instruments, 
and other industrial products and chemicals. 

As of this writing, the United States is 
sending to the Communist-alined nations 
the following nonstrategic equipment: rail- 
way equipment, synthetic rubber, industrial 
instruments, pipe valves, chemical products, 
precision grinding machines, aircraft gyro- 
scopes, iron and steel scrap, electrolytic cop- 
per—to name but a few of the materials 
we are sending to Khrushchev and his com- 
rades. 

A group of House Members have been led 
to believe, by the Secretary of Commerce, 
that the policy is that we will allow ship- 
ment of any materials which the Soviet 
Union can acquire elsewhere in the world. 
For example, the Defense Department raised 
objections to the export of a machine to bore 
V-8 engine blocks. This machine would 
have greatly increased the Soviets’ capacity 
to produce automotive engines for trucks so 
vital to military transportation: 
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Nine days after the Defense Department 
action, however, it reversed itself and a 
permit was issued on the basis that similar 
equipment could be obtained in another 
country. 

Congressman THOMas M. PELLY, Republi- 
_ can, of Washington, in pointing out to the 
Congress of the United States that we 
helped Poland build a new steel plant, said 
he asked the Secretary of State this summer 
whether or not. the Soviet Union would get 
some of the products of this steelmill. 
The Secretary of State admitted that it 
would. 

Poland is making a loan ‘to Cuba and, 
among other things, the proceeds will be 
used to build a shipyard and battery repair 
facilities. Obviously, this is designed to 
provide a base for Russian submarines, yet 
the State Department goes on the naive 
basis that by helping Poland we are buying 
the good will of the Polish people. Actually, 
the Polish people probably don’t even know 
of our help. What we are really doing is 
assisting the Communist leadership of 
Poland to hold these people under the lash 
of communism. 

The reason given for granting more li- 
censes is that the Commerce Department 
policy now demands a quick “Yes” or “No” 
answer to exporters requesting licenses for 
shipment to Iron Curtain countries, and 
the Secretary attributes the increase in ship- 
ments to the speedup in decision making. 

In just 2 weeks, starting with Monday, 
August 14, up to and including Friday, 
August 25, the following listing of licenses 
issued, commodities involved and the point 
of destination will give you a good idea of 
our amazing new foreign policy. 


Num- 


ber Commodity description 
issued 


Country 


Electron tubes, processing 
vessels, copper cable, con- 
struction machinery and 
parts, petroleum products, 
copper scrap, borates, elec- 
tronic testing machines and 
parts, silicon, automotive 
parts, aircraft parts syn- 
thetic resins, physical prop 
erties testing and 
ing machines, iron and steel 
scrap, semiconductors, 
steel pipe, and synthetic 
lubricants. 

Semiconductors, surgical] and 
medical instruments, cigar 
leaf tobacco, technical data 
(patents filed), and, syn- 
thetic resins. 

Technical data, chemical 
cialties, industrial se 
machine parts, and medic- 
inal and pharmaceutical 

preparations. 

Steel and iron staples, textile 
machinery and parts, bak- 
ery machinery and parts, 
mg products, manmade 

ber and manufactures, 
gaskets, and saw 


Spanish radio transcriptions; 
small red beans, dry, ripe; 
technical data; vertical 

 record-filing cabinets: and 
malaria eradication com- 
modities. 

Industria] chemicals. 

Resistors and synthetic res- 


ins. 

Industrial chemicals, medic- 
inal and pharmaceutical 
preparations, industrial in- 
strument and parts, safety 
apparel and 
geographical world globe 
rubber manufactures, and 
synthetic resins. 


21 | Yugoslavia-.--- 


Bulgaria......- 


15 | Czechoslovakia. 


nore 


Il. WHAT ARE WE DOING? 


The Soviets and their satellites must have 
an adequate supply of strategic raw materi- 
als from which can be manufactured the 
tools of war. They are not able to find the 
products at home so they try to buy them 
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-from the free countries. We have been sup- help our enemy nor will we help those who 


plying many of the commodities necessary 
to the very existence of international com- 
munism. 

It is claimed, for example, that our agri- 
cultural surplus is not strategic. How many 
times have we heard the plea that we must 
feed the starving Russians, when we have 
such an over abundance of foodstuffs and 
agricultural products? There is no question 
that the agricultural surpluses which we 
have shipped behind the Iron Curtain help 
the Communist war efforts. 

Napoleon once said, “An army travels on 
its stomach.” . 

Needless to say, when people have failed 
to produce sufficient food to provide even 
basic sustenance, morale falls and with it 
falls their productivity. Our food, there- 
fore, helps to fill enemy stomachs, and raise 
enemy industrial productivity. 

Agricultural products can be strategic 


The agricultural products themselves seem 
blandly innocent and free of possible stra- 
tegic value. How untrue. Wheat, as an ex- 
ample, can be converted readily to alcohol, 
and alcohol is one of the prime ingredients 
in explosives. Our surplus wheat might be- 
come ammunition aimed at us. 

Some of these supplies come from us— 
courtesy of our “friends.” We send several 
million tons of surplus wheat, for example, 
to Canada. And then last year, Canada 
shipped 29 million tons of wheat to Red 
China. The Red Chinese, because of the 
failures of their communal] farms, are forced, 


-we hear, to subsist on diets of 600 calories 


per day (a pure Metrecal diet is 900 calories 
per day). 

Now, to those who are calling the shots 
on trade and foreign policy, lumber, like 
wheat, is also marked “‘nonstrategic.” How- 
ever, we have the right to expect those 
charged with protecting the security of the 
United States to know better—it is their 
business to know. Lumber is vital to both 
the military and economic life of any coun- 
try. Railroad ties, resin, and many chemi- 
cal derivatives are made from this simple 
nonstrategic lumber. The most innocent- 
sounding commodities can be used against 
us in our death fight with international 
communism. 

We are also sending air conditioners, which 
our enemies have not learned to mass-pro- 
duce, to the Iron Curtain countries. Air 
conditioners are required equipment for sub- 
marines. 

As Ammunition sees it, we are producing 
and sending to our enemy goods which can 
be used against us. We are, in addition, 
freeing Red manpower and production ma- 
chines to make the tools of war. 

Some claim that we are strengthening 
our economy at home through this trading 
with the enemy. In reality, we are strength- 
ening communism abroad. We can strength- 
en nothing for ourselves while we support 
an enemy whose avowed aim is to bury us. 


Tir. WHAT HAS THE CONGRESS DONE? 


Very little. In 1951 the Congress enacted 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act 
which is known as the Battle Act. The 
declared purpose of the Battle Act is to 
place an embargo on any shipment of stra- 
tegic goods to a nation which threatens the 
security of the United States. ‘This applies 
specifically to the Soviet Union and all coun- 
tries under its domination. 

The Battle Act prohibits the sale of arms, 
ammunition, implements of war, atomic en- 
ergy materials, petroleum, transportation 
of materials of strategic value, and items 
used in the production of any of the above. 
It was further declared in the Battle Act that 
no military, economic, or financial assistance 
would be granted by the United States to 
any nation unless it also places such an 
embargo. 

The intent of the Battle Act seems plain 
and simple enough. It says we will neither 
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give assistance to our enemy. But un- 
fortunately it has been demonstrated that 
ways to circumvent this act (such as hav- 
ing a material classified as “nonstrategic’’; 
or as trading indirectly through a “middle- 
man” as in the case of the United States- 
to-Canada-to-Red China wheat transactions; 


and in some cases we can debate the term 


“unfriendly”) do exist. 

The Battle Act is too flexible and open to 
wide interpretation. It needs prompt revi- 
sion which will tie down its true intent. 
Do not trade with the enemy to his ad- 


vantage. 
IV. A BRIGHT LIGHT 


Mr. A. E. Hillman, head of the Republic 
Electric & Development Co., (REDCO) of 
Seattle, Wash., refused to have any part in 
strengthening our enemy. He received a 
$150,000 order for control parts for a lumber 
mill from a Canadian firm. A few phone 
calls determined that the Canadian firm was 
planning to erect a lumber mill in the So- 
viet Union. This mill, with REDCO parts, 
would be the most modern, the most effi- 
cient, and the most productive in the world. 
Hillman checked with the ent of 
State, and got a green light for the sale. 

Courageously, however, Hillman turned 
down the $150,000 order, an estimated 10 
percent of REDCO’s annual business, saying . 
in a letter to the Canadian firm: 

“We at REDCO are unanimously con- 
vinced of the following facts: 

“The Russian Government has vowed in- 
numerable times to achieve the ultimate 
destruction and elimination of democracy 
either by all-out warfare or by economic war- 
fare. The result would be the same. Daily, 
throughout the world in a relentless, pre- 
dictable program we see Russia slowly but 
surely achieving that goal. Hungary, China, 
Tibet, North Korea, Vietnam, and now Laos. 
Next comes Formosa, South Korea, Japan, 
India and their final victory by one means 
or another will be in North America. 

“The one advantage we in North America 
have over the Communist bloc is our pro- 
duction know-how, and it was that single 
ability more than any one factor which 
brought about victory in World War I and 
World War II and, at the moment, still in- 
sures our victory in world war III. To 
knowingly give away the even tiniest portion 
of that production superiority represented 
by the excellence of the Magnestat control 
system would represent to us the admission 
of the inevitability of world domination by 
communism. To this we will never admit. 

“On his recent visit to Moscow, your rep- 
resentative was told by the Russian pur- 
chasing committee that they could not train 
enough technical people in the next 20 years 
to achieve the building of this tremendous 
lumber mill and were therefore purchasing 
North American technical know-how to close 
the gap from 20 to 2 years. REDCO will 
have no part in handing this advantage to 
our sworn enemy.” 

Unfortunately, too many people do not 
share Mr. Hillman’s patriotism or awareness 
of the danger in supplying the enemy. They 
are the people who are making money at the 
expense of the security of the United States 
by shipping such strategic material to the 
enemy as we have detailed herein. It is also 
unfortunate that we cannot list their names, 
but this information is classified as “Top 
Secret” over at the Department of Com- 
merce. 

V. WE HAVE REAL CAUSE FOR ALARM 


On May 11, the Senate passed by a vote of - 
43 to 36 administration-sponsored legislation 
to modify the Battle Act even further to give 
President Kennedy more authority to extend 
aid to Iron Curtain countries when he con- 
siders it in the national interest. 

The chief sponsor of the bill was Senator 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkan- 
sas, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
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tions Committee. During the debate over 


the proposed changes in the Battle Act 
(which passed the Senate, but not the 
House), Senator FULBRIGHT said: 

“Kennedy should not be denied the au- 
thority by Congress because I do not think 
a legislative body is competent to conduct 
our foreign relations.” 

It is hard for us to understand why the 
will of the American people does not prevail. 

Our observation is that Americans who 
elect our President and our Congress do not 
want us, through trade, or any other means 
for that matter, to give comfort and strength 
to those who are dedicated to our destruc- 
tion. We doubt if anyone running for office 
could win electioh today on such a platform. 

Why are the names of the business organ- 
izations which are granted export licenses 
to deal with the Reds kept “top secret”? Is 
it possible that they may be ashamed of 
what they are doing? Or, is it possible that 
they may be afraid that public opinion is 
against what they are doing? 

It has been stated many times that gov- 
_e@rmment export. licenses are a privilege 
granted to a few by our Government. Why, 
then, should not the names of the privileged 
few be made public? 

Congressman JOHN E. Moss, Democrat of 
California, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Government Information, stated that Com- 
merce Secretary Luther Hodges had written 
. him on April 5, 1961: 

“In the future, the public can find out the 
names of every firm granted export licenses, 
what is being shipped abroad, and the des- 
 tination of the shipments.” 

But that was back in April, and has never 
become a policy. 

Congressman Moss further informed Am- 
munition that some businesses are so afraid 
of having their names made public that they 
have threatened the President with dropping 
all foreign trade if their mames are made 
available to the general public. 4 

VI. THE FUTURE 


It is the hope of Ammunition that our 
readers will make demands on our Govern- 
ment to stop the flow of goods helpful to our 
enemy by: 

(a) Making public-the names of those 
businessmen who trade with the enemy; 

(b) demanding a realistic appraisal of 
what is “strategic’’; 

(c) closing the many loopholes in the 
Battle Act so that there will be no room 
for errors of judgment. 

The U.S. House of Representatives has 
established a select committee to investi- 
gate trade with the enemy. It is hoped that 
this will lead to a tough law that will pro- 
tect us from the type of thinking that di- 
rects this misguided course of aiding the 
enemy. | 
| Can there be any doubt that we must 

avoid all possible ways of helping the So- 
viet bloc to strengthen itself economically 
and militarily? 


Do We Need Whole Fish Flour? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, an ef- 
fort presently is being made to gain the 
acceptance of whole fish flour as an 
adulterated article under the Food, Drug 
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and Cosmetic Act. Howard Hardy, 
Beach, N. Dak., presently administrative 


assistant of Great Plains Wheat, Inc., 


raises timely objections to the adoption 
of the proposed standard, which merit 
studied and careful consideration by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Hardy’s letter to me, dated October 10, 
1961, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp 
as follows: 

Dear SENATOR Burpick: The September 
15 copy of the Federal Register discloses a 
matter that is of prime concern to all of us, 
a proposal that whole fish flour be recog- 
nized as a human food by the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

The Food and Drug Administration in- 
formally expressed the opinion that this 
whole fish flour should be regarded as an 
adulterated article under the provisions of 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

It appears very evident that a real effort is 
being made to downgrade our food stand- 
ards with very little consideration for the 
progressive steps and accomplishments of 
the FDA. The request would ask for per- 
mission to manufacture an adulterated food 
and have it recognized as a part of diet of 
the people in the United States. The very 
suggestion that whole fish of any species, 
from head to tail including the intestines 
with contents be accepted as a recognized 
food causes one to question the proponents’ 
so-called desire to help the needy. 

The adoption of the proposed standard 
will open the door for further proposals to 
approve other unwholesome products in 
our food supply. The proposal implies that 
1 part fish heads, etc., to 11 parts of wheat 
flour might be used in bread as a cheap 
source of protein. This we would question, 
since the present cost of whole fish flour is 
more than 2% times that of wheat flour. 
It may be that this is an attempt to give re- 
lief to the fisheries in marketing of the un- 
desirable varieties as well as to clean up the 
disposal problem of heads, tails, entrails, 
etc., at the expense of the wheat and dairy 
farmers. 

Plans to use this stuff for distribution in 
foreign countries where there is a protein 
shortage may be useful, however, there is no 
animal protein shortage in the United 
States. One might question the benefactor 
who would grind up a whole fish and 
“doctor” it up beyond recognition with the 
intent of sneaking it into one’s daily diet. 
The proponents would make it appear that 
they do not intend to sell the product to the 


American consumer but to the undernour- 
. ished in foreign lands. They are hopeful 


that if the standard is established in the 
United States the people in foreign lands 
will believe that we are in the habit of eat- 
ing this thing. This attempt to degrade our 
food standards to further the interests of 
the few concerned is bordering on subter- 
fuge. 

Our food supply is as clean and safe as 


modern technology can make it and for more 


than 50 years the efforts and policy of the 
Food and Drug Administration and the De- 
partment of Agriculture have been to im- 
prove our standards. 

.If the gates are let down for the introduc- 
tion of this adulterated food, our farmers, 
warehousemen, grain and produce handlers, 
packers, and many others have wasted a 
great deal of time and money. When and 
if the FDA should approve the sale of fish 
fiour, Viobin Corp., of Monticello, [IIl., 
intends to construct a plant at New Bedford, 


Mass., to process whole fish and also has 
every intention of utilizing the waste mate- 
rials (heads, scales, intestines, and bugs) of 
the fillet plants. If a garbage disposal prob- 
lem does exist, it would seem that there 
must be better ways of alleviating it. 

This is the product fish interests would 


have us believe is good for the American 


consumer and our friends in foreign lands 
and are requesting the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to recognize it as a human 
food. | 
We understand that legislation has also 
been introduced to further the attempt. 
Sincerely, 
HowarpD Harpy, 
Administrative Assistant. 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a statement 
I have prepared entitled “A Call for 


Austerity in the Federal Government.” — 


This statement directs itself to a trend 
in the fiscal affairs of our Government 
which concerns me greatly and, indeed, 
should be of concern to all Americans. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

A CALL FOR AUSTERITY IN THE FEDERAL 

GOVERN MENT 

For 25 years I have been working and urg- 
ing the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment to exercise economy and restraint in 


the vast spending programs which have 


been presented to the Congress. I believe 
the time has now come when the adminis- 
tration must sponsor a program of austerity 
in spending the tax dollar. If we are unable 
to economize, I predict we will do irrepar- 
able damage to the value of our money and 
to our economic well-being. I can forsee 
an economic depression that will not only 
curl your hair, it will singe your hide like 
an atomic blast. 

I realize that my views run counter to the 
theories so popular with certain latter day 
economists and others who have abandoned 
the idea that the function of Government 
is to do only those things which the States 
or the people are unable to do for them- 


selves. Their idea—briefly stated—is that 


a program, any program, should be financed 
by the Federal Government if it seems to 
be a good program. The extension of this 
theory was described by that great Senator 
from Ohio, Robert A. Taft, as “creeping 
socialism.’’ If he were to comment on the 
spending antics of 1961, he would no doubt 
call it “galloping socialism.” 

The dollar perhaps is not a particularly 
accurate yardstick for measuring the cost of 
Federal Government. Even so, I think a ta- 
ble showing the funds appropriated by each 
session of each Congress since I came to the 
Senate in 1937 is of interest. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this table inserted 
in the body of my remarks at this point: 
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Appropriations made by the U.S. Congress from 1789 to 1961, by Congress and session 
Number Number 
Congress Years of sessions, Amount of Cumulative totals Congress Years of sessions, Amount of Cumulative totals 
unless appropriation | | wuniless appropriation 
shown ! shown ! 

lets 1789-91 | 3 $8, 991, 600. 15 5ist_- 1890-91 | 2 $611, 505, 568. 32 $10, 682, 253, 339. 05 
2d... 1792-93 | 2 18, 523, 469. 97 1892-93 | 2 623, 722, 043. 37 11, 305, 975, 382. 42 
1794-95 | 2 23, 288, 547. 94 4G... 594, 845, 924. 59 11, 900, $21, 307. 01 
icici 1796-97 | 2 ‘i 7, 813, 952. 45 54th Ww (2 613, 965, 943. 52 12, 514, 787, 250. 53 
sa 1 3 33, 244, 745. 68 55th W-0e | G2 aaa 1, 135, 560, 043. 90 13, 650, 347, 294. 43 
6th__ 1800-1801 | 2 25, 426, 779. 67 1900-1901 | 2.......... 936, 517, 800.53 14, 586, 865, 094. 96 
SEC EES 1802-3 2 25, 745, 012. 11 57th 1902-3 , RO 915, 286, 077. 25 15, 502, 151, 172. 21 
8th._- 1804-5 2 26, 134, 921. 62 Rae: wee § So 956, 401, 394. 33 16, 458, 552, 566. 54 
& 31, 401, 908. 53 50th 1906-7 , 1, 105, 173, 690. 33 17, 563, 726, 256. 87 
16, 072, 086. 80 60th 1908-9 1, 275, 707, 923. 09 18, 839, 434, 179. 96 
44, 547, 705. 53 1, 298, 275, 356. 24 20, 137, 709, 536. 20 
1812-13 28, 492, 349. 71 429, 665, 118. 72 21, 567, 374, 654. 92 
13th 114, 950, 002. 87 14-16-13 605, 939, 097. 86 23, 173, 313, 752. 78 
14th ey a EES 86, 518, 342. 43 64th 1916-17 | 2 19, 848, 162, 534. 66 43, 021, 476, 287. 44 
15th ere Se 60, 402, 480. 92 : 2:3 en 1918-19 3 32, 721, 505, 312. 88 75, 742, 981, 600. 32 
16th__. ae eee 43, 933, 019. 87 595, 486, 926. 25 || 66th 1920-21 | 3 7, 465, 218, 995. 40 83. 208, 200, 595. 72 
17th 1822-23 40, 698, 131. 62 636, 185, 057. 87 || 67th 1922-23 | 4 7, 171, 247, 259. 15 90, 379, 447, 854. 87 
ORES Ei 1824-25 48, 723, 180. 67 684, 908, 238. 54 |) 68th 1924-25 | 2 6, 619, 879, 000. 00 96, 999, 326, 854. 87 
19th__ : 1826-27 46, 472, 063. 95 731, 380, 302. 49 |} 69th 1926-27. | 2 7, 022, 691, 000. 00 104, 022, 017, 854. 87 
20th... wees 48. 48, 467, 710. 77 779, 848, 013. 26 || 70th 1928-29 | 2 7, 679, 715, 000. 00 111, 701, 732, 854. 87 
1830-31 25, 523, 357. 64 805, 371, 370. 90 || 71st_- 8, 565, 355, 000. 00 120, 267, 087, 854. 87 
22d 1832-33 33, 158, 534. 72 838, 529, 905. 62 1932-33 | 2 11, 956, 392, 000. 60 132, 223, 479, 854. 87 
SAR <a 1834-35 31, 937, 708. 51 870, 467, 614. 13 || 73d 1934-35 | 2 15, 702, 722, 442. 00 147, 926, 202, 296. 87 
24th 1836-37 67, 057, 928. 40 937, 525, 542. 53 || 74th i Mae & RR &, 935, 846, 274. 00 156, 862, 048, 570. 87 
25th , ee & Sis 75, 275, 307. 65 1, 012, 800, 850.18 || 75th 1938 2 Ist sess____| 49, 183, 701, 740. 92 166, 045, 750, 311. 79 
46, 889, 439. 52 1, 059, 690, 289. 70 || 75th 19392 | 2d and 3d | 4 10, 333, 996, 189. $4 176, 379, 746, 501. 63 
27th__- 815, 068. 31 1, 118, 505, 358. 01 SESS. 

| REERESS oie 1844-45 ‘e 148, 783. 40 1, 164, 654, 141. 41 || 76th 1940 2 Ist sess....| 5 11, 447, 634, 076. 84 187, 827, 380, 578. 47 - 
1966-47 109, 458, 11 1, 112, 908. 52 || 76th 19412 | 2d and 3d | © 16,878, 865, 241.77 204, 706, 245, 820. 24 
30th 6-0. 7 Bk 849, 872. 59 , 358, 962, 781. 11 Sess. 

Re 1850-51 3 7 703, 382. 25 1, 437, 666, 163. 36 || 77th : 19-42 2 Ist sess_...| 7 57, 792, 715, 367. 26 262, 498, 961, 187. 50 
ARBORS Ta aaa 1852-53 93, 589, 493. 26 1, 531, 255, 656. 62 || 77th 1943 ? 2d sess... }* 147, 071, 208, 961. 89 409, 570, 170, 149. 39 
SS RRS ee Ne a a 136, 682, 218. 62 1, 667, 937, 875. 24 || 78th 1944 2 Ist sess__..|*114, 564, 008, 594. 62 524, 134, 178, 744. 01 
139, 384, 097. 35 1, 807, 321, 972. 5@ |} 78th............. 1945 2 2d sess. _ 67, 614, 266, 774. 74 591, 748, 445, 518. 75 
35th SS 123, 267, 455. 03 1, 930, 589, 427.62 || 79th 1946 2 Ist sess__._|1! 69, 780, 137, 109. 60 661, 528, 582, 628. 35 
36th 1860-61 158, 529, 756. 83 2, 089, 119, 184.45 || 79th 19472 | 2d sess_.__|'2 35, 734, 209, 164. 94 697, 262, 791, 793. 29 
RS eR 1862-63 2, 133, 183, 800. 75 4, 222, 302, 985. 20 || 80th 1948 2 Ist sess._._|* 35, 982, 887, 708. 01 733, 245, 679, 501. 30 
Gis Gs Seats ae 1864-65 1, 658, 190, 940. 49 5, 880. 493, 925.69 || 86th_...........- 1949 2 2d sess... ._|'4 41, 675, 480, 957. 05 774, 921, 160, 458. 35 
301, 451, 202. 89 6, 181, 945, 128. 58 || 19502 | Ist sess__..| 46, 497, 456, 897. 86 821, 418, 617, 356. 21 
nee 1868 69 | 3 x 314, 197, 415. 71 6, 496, 142, 544. 29 || Slst_- 19512 | 2d sess_-._/% $1, 045, 040, 441. 00 902, 463, 657, 797. 21 
TE am 1870-71 | 3 347, 464, 849. 23 6, 843, 607, 393. 52 || 82d 1952 2 Ist sess._..|!7 101,117,786,897.00 | 1, 003, 581, 444, 694. 21 
RRS 1872-73 | 3 372, 669, 413. 68 7, 216, 276, 807. 20 || 82d ‘ 19532 | 2d sess. _._|'§ 85, 999, 646,411.00 | 1, 089, 581, 091, 105. 21 
 inbiipeccteaiidiws 1874-75 ak ss 302, 732, 699. 01 7, 519, 009, 506.21 || 83d 1954 2 Ist sess..._|'* 65, 156, 254, 797. 00 1, 154, 737, 345, 902. 21 
PEER TO 1876-77 © | 2.... 212, 478, 994. 05 7, 731, 488, 500. 26 || 83d nee 19552 | 2d sess_.__|* 58, 160, 445, 563.00 | 1, 212, 897, 791, 465. 21 
45th 1878-79 | 3 345, 426, 730. 20 8, 076, 915, 230. 46 || 84th 1956 2 Ist sess__._|2! 63, 947, 281,321.00 | 1, 276, 845, 072, 786, 21 
EAST Hes 1880-81 | 3 380, 602, 488. 43 8, 457, 517, 718. 89 || 84th 19572 | 2d sess..._|2* 73, 041, 364, 417.00 | 1, 349, 886, 437, 203. 21 
47th 1882-83 | 2 439, 339, 683. 74 8, 896, 857, 402. 63 || 85th 1958 2 Ist sess____|%3 73, 064, 958, 328.00 | 1, 422, 951, 395, 531. 21 
48th ----| 1884-85 | 2... 308, 059, 511. 37 9, 204, 916, 914. 00 |} 85th 19592 | 2d sess_.._/24 81, 119, 818, 276.00 | 1, 504, 071, 213, 807. 21 
49th 1886-87 | 2 402, 695, 244. 04 9, 607, 612, 158.04 || 86th 19602 | Ist sess....|% 81, 572, 357, 732.00 | 1, 585, 643, 571, 539. 21 
50th 1888-89 2. 463, 135, 612. 69 10, 070, 747, 770. 73 || 86th | 1961 2 2d sess. .._|* 83, 799, 241. 957. 00 1, 669, 442, 813, 496. 21 


1 Number of sessions per Congress, until 1938, were varied and are not shown 


separately until that date. 


2 Fiseal year. 


3 Excludes $172,473,242 paya 


ble from trust-fund receipts. 


* Excludes $1,022,819,464 payable from trust-fund receipts. © 
5’ Excludes $1,904,152,417 payable from trust-fund receipts. 
Excludes $2,193, 125,902.29 payable from trust-fund receipts. 


7 Excludes $3,062,440,984.94 payable from trust-fund receipts. 
8 Excludes $3,861,678,074.46 payable from trust-fund receipts. 
.56 payable from trust-fund receipts. 
1 Excludes $6,749,006,537.59 payable from trust -fund receipts. 
lt Excludes $6,662,202,694.43 payable from trust-fund receipts. 
22 Excludes $4,653,376,294.93 pa 
8 Excludes $5,487,396,936 payable from trust-fund receipts; includes $914,286,500 
contained in 3d Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948, approved Dec. 23, 1947.. | 


Note.—Prior to the fiscal year 1938, 75th Cong., Ist sess., trust fund appropriations 
(payable from trust fund receipts) were not an important portion of the total ap- 
priations. Commencing with that fiscal year they have greatly increased due to 
the sums in the unemployment trust fund, the railroad retirement account, and the 


*° Excludes $4,642,328,7 


If you study this table, you will realize 
that this session of the Congress has ap- 
proved the fourth highest spending budget 
in the history of the Republic. 
billion—excluding authority to spend money 
directly from the Treasury without benefit 
of congressional blessing—is exceeded only 
by the amount this Nation spent during 1943 
and 1944—at the height of World War II and 
the amount spent during the Korean war 


in 1952. 


The Kennedy administration will spend 
more during the 1952 fiscal year than all the 
administrations of all the Presidents spent 
during the first 133 years in which the United 
States of America existed, from 1789 to 1922. 

This administration will spend four times 
more than the record spending year during 
World War I when the budget was $18.5 


billion. 


The 1962 spending of $86 billion compares 
with $4 billion spent in 1933, and $10. bil- 
lion in 1937 when I came to the U.S. Senate. 

I observe that the Congresses of which I 
have been a Member for the last 25 years 


ble from trust-fund receipts. 


The $86 


Or 


Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and other trust funds. Com- 
mencing with the fiscal year 1938 trust fund appropriations are not included in the 
total appropriations but are shown in the footnotes for each fiscal year. — 

14 Excludes $5,480,063,813 payable from trust-fund receipts. | 

18 Excludes $6,517,603,514 payable from trust-fund receipts. 

16 Excludes $6,632,999,495 payable from trust-fund receipts, and includes $19,841,- 
684,745 contained in public laws approved subsequent to November 27, 1950. 

17 Excludes $8,127,323,548 payable from trust-fund receipts. 

18 Excludes $8,532,644,348 payable from trust-fund receipts. 

19 Excludes $8,999,782,171 payable from trust-fund receipts. 

20 Excludes $9,891,179,453 payable from trust-fund receipts. 

21 Excludes $10,871,988,245 payable from trust-fund receipts. 

22 Excludes $11,679,248,757 payable from trust-fund receipts. : 

33 Excludes $15,610,607,572 payable from trust-fund receipts. 

2% Excludes $16,382,991,651 payable from trust-fund receipts; $4,708,950,000 for re- 
funding internal revenue colfections; and $633,349,085 for cumulative sinking fund. 

2s Excludes $19,495,828,782 from trust-fund receipts; $5,402,200,000 for refunding 
internal revenue collections; and $633,349,085 for cumulative sinking fund. 

26 Excludes $22,329,891,975 payable from trust-fund receipts; $6,053,675,000 for re- 
funding internal revenue collections; and $633,349,085 for cumulative sinking fund. 


have voted slightly over $1,600 billion in that the Federal Government and a rigid economy 
riod. : 

p The United States is doing precisely what fundamental and sacred.” 

the Communists hope we will do—spend our- This is the advice this Nation had from 

selves bankrupt. 
Are we going to persist in this easy path saints of the Democratic Party. If Republi- 

so that the Communist hopes will come cans advocate following this advice, why do 

true—that the Communists will take overan Democrats ignore it? 

economic ruin without firing a shot? 

harken to the advice of with a most distinguished record in the 


in its administration should be regarded as 


the two men who are regarded as the patron 


Let me quote another man—a Democrat 


Thomas Jefferson of Virginia? I realize that modern era. James F. Byrnes was a Con- 


crats. 


dangers. 


petual debt. 


Jefferson is not as popular with the Fron- gressman, a U.S. Senator, a Justice of the 
tiersmen as he was with old-fashioned Demo- Supreme Court, the assistant to the Presi- 
Here is what he said: “I place econ- dent during the greatest war in our his- 
omy among the first and most important tory, Secretary of State in our postwar 
virtues—and public debt as the greatest of Government and Governor of. the great 
To preserve our independence— state of South Carolina. On February “18, 
we must not let our rulers load us with per- 1952, he said, “We are going down the road 
We must snake our chetes: be- to statism. Where we will wind up no one 


tween economy and liberty or profusion and can tell, but if some of the new programs, 


servitude.” 

What did Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, 
have to say on this question? I quote him: is @ danger that the individual—whether 
“From our past experience, it cannot be farmer, worker, manufacturer, lawyer, or 


doubted that simplicity in the character of doctor—will soon be an economic slave pull- 


seriously proposed, should be adopted, there 


1961 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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ing an oar in the galley of the Ship of 
State.” 

Why does the administration ignore the 
wisdom of great Democrats and accept the 
advice of the power-grabbers? 

Doesn't our new President remember what 
he said a year ago? On October 3, 1960— 
in a campaign speech—he said, “It is ex- 
tremely important that the United States 
maintains, to the extent that it is possible, 
balanced budget.” 

Has he now concluded a balanced budget 
is not possible? Or does he plan to attempt 


to balance the budget, as he hinted in his 


Berlin speech, by raising taxes? 

The American people now pay about 31 
’ percent of their incomes in taxes. Does he 
plan to pile on more taxes? That would 
be austerity for the people, but what about 
some austerity in Government? On my mo- 
tion, the following language was inserted 
in the Senate report which accompanied the 
defense appropriation bill to the floor: 


“ECONOMY AND AUSTERITY 


“The committee desires to make a point 
of the fact that, where an approved capa- 
bility can be attained at less cost than esti- 
mated, funds appropriated by the Congress 
need not be spent in their entirety and can 
be returned to the Treasury. The commit- 
tee and the American people would be en- 
couraged if there were more evidence of cost 
consciousness on the part of both civilians 
and uniformed personnel in the Defense 
Establishment and a more objective deter- 
mined effort made at all levels of the Defense 
Establishment to effect savings in the use 
and expenditure of monetary, human, and 
materiel resources. Further, the committee 
recommends that high-ranking officials and 


Officers of flag rank give particular attention: 


to the practice of austerity in connection 
with their privileges in order to set an ex- 
ample and to popularize the idea of getting 
the most fight out of each tax dollar.” 

What do I mean by austerity? I checked 
the dictionary, and Funk and Wagnalls says 
the word means “severely simple, un- 
adorned.” Perhaps we erstand the word 
better when we look at the antonyms—the 
words which have an opposite meaning: 
“affable, -appeasing, bland, easy, genial, 
gentile, indulgent, mild, pliable, soft, sweet, 
tender, tractable, yielding.” 

We need some austerity—some self-disci- 
pline—on the part of the servants of the 
people—not alone on the part of the people. 


The very able and distinguished senior . 


Senator from Virginia, a great man in the 
tradition of a great State, has made a study 
of the self-indulgent programs proposed by 
this administration since it came to power 
last January. He has concluded that the 
tax increase required to support these pro- 
grams would be in the neighboorhood of 20 
percent. I believe his conclusion is con- 
servative. 

If Senator Byrrp’s estimate is correct, it 
would mean adding one-fifth more to each 
person’s tax bill. This would raise the av- 


a President, even the most ardent social 
planners concede that taxes which take over 
one-third of an individual’s income will kill 
the incentives which make our free enter- 
prise system work. There has been a good 
deal of evidence in recent years that these 
incentives are blighted and dying. 

Mr. President, even these ardent high 
taxers concede that excessive tax rates 
destroy capital and restrain incentives 
needed for economic progress and job crea- 
tion, Before we were confronted with new 
increases in the monetary budget, even the 
present administration was committed to a 
tax program next year which would reduce 
the high tax rates. At that time, adminis- 
tration spokesmen were placing great em- 
phasis on the need to improve the long- 
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term growth rate of the economy. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Dillon alluded such 
need in his statement of May 3 before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means: 

“As we look back over the past century we 
see that our record of economic growth has 
been unmatched anywhere in the world. 
But of late we have fallen behind. * * * 
Clearly, we must improve our performance. 
Otherwise, we cannot maintain our national 
security, we cannot maintain our position of 
leadership in the eyes.of the world and we 
cannot achieve our national aspirations. The 
pressing task before us, then, is to restore 
the vigor of our economy and to return to 
our traditionally high rate of economic ex- 
pansion and growth.” 

Since the new monetary buildup was 
launched, however, the administration has 
taken a new tack. Now it has fallen back 
on the discredited theory that more Gov- 
ernment spending will in and of itself pro- 
vide the greater economic growth which the 
Nation needs. The point which the adminis- 
tration planners do not make, however, is 
that they are substituting a shot in the arm, 
with all its inflationary potential, for funda- 
mental policies which will enable the econ- 
omy to modernize and expand more rapidly 
and without inflation over the years ahead, 

As we peer into the future, it is not too 
difficult to see where this new approach will 
take us. Through a new surge of deficit 
financing, the administration expects to 
touch off a boom which will carry through 
the 1962 election. If inflation results, they 
will blame everyone but themselves for this 
fact—while retaining full credit for what 
they contend is prosperity. 

In the August issue of the Morgan Guaran- 
tee Survey, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, formerly 
economic adviser to President Eisenhower, 


says: 


“The economy at large has been experienc- 
ing a revival since February. The recovery 
is widespread and is proceeding at a rather 
brisk rate. Total production already exceeds 
the prerecession peak, and total employ- 
ment is not far behind. It appears, there- 
fore, that the bulk of the new spending 
commitments by the Federal Government 


will come to fruition, not in a time of re- 


cession for which many of them were in- 
tended, but when recovery is well advanced 
and the economy is expanding of its own 
momentum—perhaps when it is already 
booming.” 

Mr. President, here we go again. We 
know that hot deficit money will stir up a 
semblance of prosperity. We equally know 
that this condition will be temporary unless 
extended by the pouring in of more hot 
money. beyond 1962, and to 1964, 
the question is: Will we be in for another 
whirl of deficit financing in the intervening 
period? 

I personally do not take too seriously the 
statements of the administration that it 


will ask for tax increases, if necessary, next 


year to balance the budget. Its testimony in 
the Ways and Means Committee hearings 
provides ample evidence of its recognition 
that the present tax structure retards expan- 
sion of the private sector of the economy 
including the provision of new jobs in new 
and old industries. It seems obvious to me 
that if it is not going to provide leadership 
to relax the tax brakes on the private econo- 
my then it will take new and repeated action 
to further expand spending in the public 


sector, including new and liberal doses of 


deficit financing as required to extend the 
boom and postpone the day of the bust. 
Is this a calculated program to destroy 
free enterprise? Are the planners delib- 
erately setting about to change our economic 
system? 
Whether the effect is planned or mere acci- 


dent, the results are the same and the prob- 


lem is the same. 
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Unless we are completely irresponsible we 
must quickly and consciously make a deci- 
sion as to how we will handle the cost of 
our Government. There are three possible 
choices: 

1. We can keep on the way we are going. 
We can forget about the future and live in 
a dream world present. We can follow the 
advice of the Democratic national chairman 
who blandly asserts we can have both gun 
and butter. This is the easy way. This is 
the way Rome fell. They appeased the bar- 
barians and held circuses for their own 
people. And the Dark Ages followed. I will 
not accept this choice. 

2. The Government can require ever in- 
creasing austerity from the people by de- 
manding higher taxes and giving them in 
return more and more Federal ‘“services’’— 
which is another way of saying more control 
and less individual freedom. I will not 
accept this choice. 

3. The Government can practice austerity. 
This means no new programs unless they 
contribute to our ability to defend ourselves. 
This means a cutback in domestic programs. 
This means a reduction in the Federal pay- 
roll. This means some hard thinking to de- 
vise policies to serve America rather than 
programs which destroy our country. This 
means a renewed public interest in pulling 
down the tax barriers to our economic prog- 
ress—a program which should have priority 
over all nonessential spending. This means 
an end to appeasing and coddling special 
groups in the United States and the be- 
ginning of appeals directed to our people be- 
cause they are first and foremost Americans. 

This is the path we should take; it is the 
path we must take if the United States is to 
survive. To my mind we don’t have three 
choices—we have only one, a genuine, far- 
reaching and protracted period of austerity 
on the part of the Federal Government. 
This path will require courage in high places 
in this Government—the courage to say 
“No.” Our new resident likes to talk about 
courage. I would like to see him exhibit 
courage and take the action which the times 
require of him. 

If he fails this responsibility in the next. 
few months, the people have only one re- 
course. In November of 1692 the people 
must elect to the Congress, regardless of 
political party, men Who are zealously dedi- 
cated to a program of Federal austerity. If 
the executive branch fails in its clear duty— 
those of us in the legislative branch who 
have the courage to vote against the concept 
of both guns and butter must be reinforced. 
Give Congress the votes and it can do the 
job. 


Acceptance and Inaugural Address of 
Randle Elliott as President of Hood 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to attend the inauguration 
of Dr. Randle Elliott as the fourth presi- 
dent of Hood College recently. As a 
delegate from Haverford College, I had 
the privilege of participating in the cere- 
mony and was impressed with Dr. 
Elliott’s serious and constructive ap- 
proach to his great responsibility. Be- 
cause his address is so pertinent to the 
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problems of education which confront 

the Congress and the country, I am 

appending the text of his inaugural 
address: 

ACCEPTANCE AND INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF RAN- 
DLE ELLIOTT AS PRESIDENT OF Hoop COL- 
LEGE 

Mr. Smith, I accept this important charge 
from your hand with particular satisfaction, 
knowing that under your strong leadership 
a devoted board of trustees stands ever ready 
to face anew the changing needs of liberal 
education. The courage to do what must be 
done is seldom lacking when direction is 
clear. This fact is amply illustrated in a 
story that came back to mind several days 
ago, during the nationwide emphasis on 
Fire Prevention Week. 

When the famous Iroquois Theater of Chi- 
cago was in flames in 1903, a young boy 
stopped at the edge of the crowd to watch 
the fire. Suddenly a frantic woman seized 
him by the arm. 

“Come with me,” she cried. 
will burn. Save them.” 3 

He did save them, and went back again 
and again, until he had saved 15 others. 
Afterward, when people praised him, he 
waved them aside, saying, “What else could 
Ido? The mother put it up to me.” 

This morning, Mr. Smith, you have clearly 
put a task up to me, and, in all my dealings 
with faculty, administrative staff, and stu- 
dents, I propose to be equally direct and 
specific. In accepting the high responsibili- 
ties of this office, I am well aware of my per- 
sonal shortcomings; but I have absolute con- 
fidence that as part of a victorious team we 
at Hood College will press on to new vic- 
tories. In fact, we dare do no less, in ful- 
fillment of the trust laid upon us by the 
1,300 parents who have placed their daugh- 
ters in our care this year, and countless 
other parents who will do so in years to come. 
It may properly be said that they, too, have 
put it up to us. 

A glance at the buildings around you— 
a deep breadth of the air of freedom and 
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friendliness on this campus—an acquain-- 


tance with the young women who make up 
this student body, or with representative 
numbers of those who have gone on after 
graduation to make their mark in the 
world—provides eloquent testimony to the 
inspired leadership that you and the board 
of trustees have given to this college, and 
the devoted service of a faculty and adminis- 
tration who for years passed have been dedi- 
pean to this discovery and dissemination of 

Yet by its very nature a college cannot 
stand still and endure. The closed portals 
of dozens of other institutions, which in 
past generations met the educational needs 
of their times, can also testify to that. As 
long as society has problems, as long as 
humanity is disunited, as long a portion 
of mankind is subjected to tyranny, as long 
as men live and dream dreams, while there 
is still a star in the heavens unexplored, 
the work of the college and university is 
undone. 


I would be less than candid if I seemed 
to minimize in any way my appreciation 
of the magnitude of the tasks ahead—both 
for American higher education as a whole, 
and for Hood College as an important con- 
tributor to the educational product of our 
country. It has been often and rightly ob- 
served that during no prior period has popu- 
lation grown so rapidly, and human knowl- 
edge expanded so explosively, as in recent 
years. Paraphrasing. that great contempo- 
rary British statesman, Sir Winston Church- 
ill, it is emphatically true that never before 
has there been so much to be taught to so 
many. 

While Hood College has come a long way 
in providing a strong liberal educational 
program—despite the burden of its frankly 
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limited endowment—there is much still to 
be done. As a relative newcomer to this on- 
going effort, I find great encouragement in 
the normal state of self-dissatisfaction that 
prevails on this campus. Not complacent 
about what has been done well in classrooms, 
laboratories, chapel and extracurricular ac- 
tivities—but rather looking eagerly for ways 
of doing these and other things better—trus- 
tees, faculty, and administration last year 
cooperated in an exhaustive self-study of the 


college, no phase of fiscal practice, plant, 


program personnel, or student life was neg- 
lected. And, with the true scholar’s ob- 
jectivity, no effort has been made to gild 
the lily. During the past month the re- 
sults of this year of factfinding were laid 
on my desk. 

We now know in great detail—over 300 
pages of statistics, descriptive text and other 
data—the present status of all departments 
of Hood College., And at faculty and board 
meetings this week, decisions were made to 
continue the self-study during the present 
academic year. Next month we begin to an- 
alyze realistically where we should go from 
here. We will assemble comparative data on 
programs and practices prevailing at other 
colleges. We do not profess to have a mono- 
poly of ideas; so we shall call upon some of 
our friends at other institutions to help us 
evaluate Hood’s situation and possibilities. 
The end result, we know, will further 
strengthen the offering of this College to 
future generations of Americans. 

The role of the president in setting aca- 
demic goals, and in implementing them deci- 
sively, is of course germane to our purpose 
in assembling here today. Little can be 
added now to the more than 700 significant 
books, monographs, and magazine articles 
that have been published during the past 
60 years regarding the work of the college 
or university president. But the fact that 
more than half of these publications have 
appeared since 1940, and almost a third of 
them since 1950, suggests that the last word 
has not been said—and probably never will 
be said—on the ever-changing nature of this 
job. 

Basically, the president's role is that of a 
catalyst. He must spark or accelerate neces- 
sary actions or reactions for which other peo- 
Ple often provide the creative ideas or the 
administrative talent. (One can only hope 
that—as in physical chemistry—the cata- 
lytic agent may be preserved substantially 
unchanged at the end of the reaction.) 
The president, therefore, is an expediter, 
whose chief contribution to the future of 
his college calls for sound judgment, and 
initiative tempered with tact. There are 
various reasons why this must be so. Most 
important, however, is the fact that learning 
can flourish only in an atmosphere of liberty, 
and in a politic that practices as well as 
preaches democracy. 


The reason for existence of a college is to 


teach; therefore no college can be better 


than its faculty. A good faculty is neces- 
sarily a community of scholars who have 
been professionally trained to think for 
themselves. Through years of preparation 
they have cultivated the self-discipline to 
withhold judgment until all the facts are in 
hand. Any administrator may at times be- 
come impatient to get the job done, but one 
who seriously seeks the right answers on 
matters of educational policy and practice 
would be foolish to short-cut a pool of avail- 
able talent that thrives on its autonomy. 
An institution of higher education is there- 
fore the last place in the world for a dicta- 
tor. 

The interrelationship of the basic disci- 
plines in a liberal arts college, and the 
mutual dependence of educational policy 
and institutional goals on human and mate- 
rial resources, prevent the college presidency 
from being—as it was in days gone by— 
largely a one-man or one-woman show. An 
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institutional effort is required to formulate 
proper value judgments of the complex facts, 
probabilities, and policies that must be acted 
upon, This calls for the organized and dis- 
ciplined work of many highly trained minds. 
The president wants and needs their in- 
spired best. In discharging his accountabil- 
ity to trustees, donors, former students, and 
other constituents, he must work closely 


with his faculty and top administrators © 


much as a famous Secretary of State once 
described his relationship to his professional 
staff: 

“He must be their protector and inspirer, 
their critic, the appreciator of excellence. 
He cannot be aloof. He must share and 
guide their thought, partake of their per- 
plexities. He must give as well as receive. 
His mind must enter into their minds, and 
theirs into his.” 

In this way the product of their common 
work may best fulfill the classic goal of the 
charter under which Harvard College has 
thrived for more than 300 years: “to advance 
learning and perpetuate it to posterity.” 

Dr. Distler has most ably stated the objec- 
tives toward which our whole educational 
effort at Hood College is directed. We be- 
lieve so firmly in the vitality of Hood’s lib- 
eral arts curriculum, and its importance in 
the development of useful citzenship to sus- 
tain a democratic society under test, that I 
can save 5 minutes of my remarks by saying 
enthusiastically, “Me, too, Sir.” 

As Dr. Distler spoke, I couldn’t help re- 
calling the trick which Chauncey Depew 
once played on Mark Twain when they were 
both invited to speak at a banquet. Twain 
spoke first for some 20 minutes and was re- 


ceived with open acclaim. When Depew’s . 


turn came, immediately afterward, he said: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, before this dinner 


Mark Twain and I made an agreement to 


trade speeches. He has just delivered mine, 
and I’m grateful for the reception you have 
accorded it. I regret that I have lost his 
speech and can’t remember a thing he had to 


say.” Depew then sat down amid much . 


applause. 


The presence of so many friends of Hood * 


College here today, your familiarity with 
Hood’s liberal arts objectives, your spontane- 
ous enthusiasm for Dr. Distler’s analysis of 
the current need to reemphasize liberal edu- 
cation and of Hood’s important part in meet- 
ing that need, tempt me just a little with 
the example of Chauncey Depew. 

Yet, there is, of course, more to be said 
and by my reference to the humor of a past 
generation I would not want anyone to 
think that we here are unmindful of the 
gravity of the situation that confronts us. 
These are perilous times for the future 
our democratic way ef life. I speak not of 
any external threat from materialistic 
forces that are rife in the world; but rather 
of the prevalent reluctance of our own citi- 
zens to expend intellectual effort—the end- 
less search for shortcuts or “easy ways 
out’”—and the pitiful lack of a sense of pur- 
pose to motivate our younger generation. 
The enduring nature of truth is perhaps no 
better illustrated in contemporary writing 
than in the quotation of H. G. Wells, who 
40 years ago wrote: “Human history be- 


comes more and more a race between edu- 


cation and catastrophe.” Stated simply, our 
job is to help win that race. 

We propose to win by challenging stood 
students to their best efforts in every class- 
room, laboratory, and college-sponsored ac- 
tivity. 
cedures, we know that the young women 
here are capable of superior attainments. 


They desire and will get no less than exact- — 


ing standards enforced by scholarly teach- 
ers. The readiness of young Americans to 
work and accept purposeful sacrifice was 
graphically underscored this year in their 
clamor to serve without pay in the Peace 
Corps. Two years ago a report issued by the 
American Council on Education quoted one 
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college student as saying: “Where I found 
weakness, I took advantage of it; but where 
I found strength, I respected it. If I’m al- 
lowed to slip by, I'll do it every time. But 
if I’m really expected to perform, T’lls come 


_through or go down fighting.” 
We owe it to our students to expect them | 


to perform, and to teach them the relevance 
of their studies to the’ lives they will live. 
The apparent purposefulness of study in 
the physical sciences explains why there are 
fewer poor students in the science courses 
of our colleges than in the humanities or 


. Social studies. Yet in an era when half of 
- Our adult population seeks to escape bore- 


dom through spoon-fed, mass-media enter- 


tainment, and when the viability of civili- 


zation depends on social control of the hy- 
drogen bomb, the humanist and the social 
scientist certainly should be able to es- 
tablish the relevance of their endeavors. 


“When they do, student minds will erupt 


from the grooves of conventionality, substi- 
tute reasoning for memory, and discover the 
satisfactions of independent thought and 
scholarship. 

It is obvious that not all teachers can 
inspire these reactions in young minds. A 
great president of Harvard once observed 
that there are two kinds of good teachers— 
those who are young, and those who never 
grow old. Central to our ideal of creative 
instruction is the scholarly teacher whose 
genuine concern for the students keeps 
him—or her—forever youthful, youthful in 


spirit, continuously attuned to the result- 


antly receptive ears of eager learners. For 
this type of person, teaching is fun. 

- For his students, this kind of teacher has 
something real to give. His mental outlook 
reflects a passion for his own field of learn- 
ing, an insatiable desire for related knowl- 
edge from other fields, and a strong intellec- 
tual curiosity blended with tolerance. He is 
driven by an irresistible urge to keep moving 
ahead in his own field, so that the facts, 


_ Opinions, and ideas he despenses are ever 


fresh, pertinent for the time and place, and 
destined to be honorable in the more mature 
minds that will reflect upon them in years 
to. come. 

In a small liberal arts college like Hood, 


the scholar-teacher’s thinking and continu- 
ing study derive impetus from his proximity 


to unspecialized learners, and to friendly 
colleagues in other disciplines. These are 
two relationships, it has been observed, 
which are likely to add meaning to his re- 
search and more realistic social usefulness 
to his results. While the teacher and his 
teaching alike benefit from this kind of col- 
lege, the college in turn also benefits from 
the aura of immortality that surrounds such 
teachers: It owes them not only adequate 
compensation to the full limit of available 
Tesources, but also tangible encouragement 


of their productive scholarship through sub- 


sidy of approved research, and the granting 
of professional leaves of absence when nec- 
to consummate it. 

It should be apparent that we at Hood 
believe in the small college, and are there- 
fore committed to it. We, of course, appre- 
ciate the indispensable contribution made 
by the larger colleges and universities 
through the numbers they educate, the 
variety of their curricular offerings, and the 
facilities they accord for highly technical 
research. In fact, one of the blessings of 
the diversity of American higher education 
is that we in-the small colleges are free to 
depend upon the output of the larger insti- 
tutions for many things—among them, for 
the kind of professionally trained faculty 
members I-have just been describing. But 
we have seen and experienced the many real 
values of the small college, with its warm 
interpersonal relationships among faculty 
and student body, and the security it affords 
in a homelike atmosphere away from home. 
It offers every student the opportunity to 
develop leadership qualities and a sense of 
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civic responsibility, through active partici- 
pation in a wide choice of extracurricular 
activities. Again and again we have observed 
that many students best develop, in this 
milieu, their optimum intellectual, social, 
and moral consciousness. These are the 
students whom Hood strives to serve, and 
whose suitability for this program our admis- 
sions procedures are designed to identify. 
If nothing I have said so far has made it 
clear, let me now emphasize that Hood also 
believes strongly in the need for and the 
values of higher education for women. The 
true importance of their position in Ameri- 
can life is often overlooked, and consequently 


in many quarters insufficient attention is 


given to their special curricular and extra- 
curricular needs. In the United States, 83 
percent of the elementary school teachers 
are women, and 93 percent of our church 
school teachers are women. Who is it who 
takes most of the high school graduates to 
talk with college admissions officers? Why, 
the mothers, of course. It is they who shape 
the moral fiber of the next generation. 

In our free democratic society, women vol- 
unteer workers spark a wide range of good 


causes upon which the social structure of- 


America depends: PTA’s, orphanages, church 
organizations, and dozens of similar agen- 
cies. Our best surveys of the issues in local 
elections—the grassroots of democratic gov- 
ernment—are undeftaken, and their results 
published for the guidance of us all, civic- 
minded women in the League of Women Vot- 
ers, the AAUW, and other groups. In this 
country, there are 3% million more women 
eligible to vote than men. The number of 


women in responsible government posi- 


tions—both elective and appointive—nhas in- 
creased markedly since 1940, and during the 
same period the women doctors and lawyers 
in this country have more than doubled. 
Yet in the utilization of trained woman- 
power we lag far behind the Soviet Union, 
where three out of every four doctors are 
women. Our vast reservoir of female talent, 
waiting to be developed and used, is a tre- 
mendous national resource still virtually 
untapped. 

The return on our educational investment 
in women, however, is perhaps quicker 
through the indirect, very real, and power- 
ful influence they exert on men. This has 
been true since the day of Adam and Eve. 
Two hundred years ago Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau observed: 

“Men will always be what women want 


them to be. If, therefore, you would have 


great and virtuous men, what you must do 
is teach women what constitutes greatness 
and virtue.” 

We at Hood believe that greatness and 
virtue are best taught in the church-related 
college. We believe with King Solomon, one 
of the wisest men in recorded history, that 
“the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge.” We seek, with St. Paul, to build 
our educational structure upon “whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, of 
good report.” We are mindful of the pierc- 
ing words of the man who, almost 2,000 years 
ago, looked Pontius Pilate in the eye and 
said, “to this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth.” 

Pilate’s question “What is truth?” had 
of course been answered previously in the 
upper room, when our Lord said “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life.” But in giving 
primacy to that spiritual truth revealed in 
the Bible and incarnate in Christ, we do not 
hold as any less than God’s truth those as- 
pects of the truth which are discoverable in 
the realms of mathematics, chemistry, phys- 
ics, and other disciplines. Our aim is to 
integrate all truth in the curriculum, and 
apply our Christian teachings in all kinds of 
student activities and all phases of admin- 
istration. 

Hood has always been a church-related 
college. And from its constructive ties with 
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Christian leadership, in and through the 
church, has flowed an appreciation for the 
importance of religion as an integral part 
of the Hood College program. We try to 
take our religious goals as seriously as the 
college catalog claims. This entails not only 
formal study in courses on religion as part 
of the curriculum required for graduation, 
and not only prescribed attendance at reg- 
ular chapel services. The community of 
student-faculty fellowship here must be 
conducive to the development of a personal 
concern for spiritual growth, and a sense of 
commitment and dedication. 

We do not just educate youth; we educate 
them for a purpose, The true educator does 
not stoop to indoctrination. He holds ferth 
the truth where and as he finds it; he strives 
to motivate his students to accept it and 
apply it for social good. Such men and 
women helped educate Harry Steenbock, the 
great scientist of the University of Wiscon- 
son. He dedicated his career to helping the 
hundreds of thousands of children whose 
bones were bent and bodies deformed by 
rickets. 

For i6 arduous years, Dr. Steenbock 
worked in his laboratory, among thousands 
of healthy white rats with beady eyes and 
sick, doomed rats with rheumy eyes. After 
many discouragements, he finally suceeded 
in trapping. the sun to overcome a disease 
that had plagued mankind for ages. A 
breakfast food company offered him $900,000 
in royalties for the rights to his patented 
discovery. But he coolly turned down the 
offer, because he felt that profiteers might 
put a price on his product which would 
withhold it from many families who needed 
it most. He wanted to give strong bones to 
every baby in America. 

Dr. Steenbock therefore helped establish, 
and turned his patented processes over to, 
the nonprofit Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. Through it more than 400 
manufacturers were licensed to give bone- 
building vitamin D to the public at cost in 
milk, cereals, flour, other foods, and pills. 
Since its start in 1925, the foundation’s 
modest royalties have snowballed for the 
benefit of mankind. Under the inspiring 
guidance of Harry Steenbock, they have 
fostered many other discoveries, inventions, 
and free research, and have provided funds 
for the professional training of about a 
thousand promising young scientists. 

This kind of motivation—this kind of 
dedication—was described in memorable 
words by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
1884, “To carry anything * * * to an end 
worth reaching,” he concluded, “you must 
believe something and want something with 
all your might. More than that, you must 
be willing to commit yourself to a course, 
perhaps a long and hard one, without being 
able to foresee exactly where you will come 
out. One may fall * * * but in no other 
way can he reach the rewards of victory.” 

This is a statement of faith for America 
in our time. And the liberalizing education 
which produces such faith, and such high 
social purposes, is our clarion call at Hood 
College. Let all respond to it who will. 


Army Historian Revives 1951 Anti- 
MacArthur Smear : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the pub- 
lication of the Department of Army His-. 
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tory, dealing with World War II and 
with the opening phase of the Sino- 
Korean war, has renewed the contro- 
versy concerning Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s strategy and@ his conduct of 
operations in that war. The section 


- pertaining to the Korean war is in part 


critical of General MacArthur and the 
newspaper reports on this publication 
dwelt upon this criticism. 

Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, writ- 
ing in the Weekly Crusader, has written 
two articles in rebuttal to this De- 
fense Department history. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these articles by Gen- 
eral Willoughby, appearing in the 
Weekly Crusader on July 15-and July 
21, 1961, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ARMY HISTORIAN Revives 1951 ANtTI-MAc- 
ARTHUR SMEAR—IT IS AN OLD STORY | 

On June 10, the newspapers carried wire- 
service dispatches reporting the upcoming 
release of a new volume of the Army histori- 
cal war series, dealing with the Sino-Korean 
war, 1950-51. Five separate titles are in 
preparation. This volume 2 is entitled 


- “South to the Naktong-North to the Yalu, 


June-November 1950.” The volume com- 
prises 813 pages. The dispatches, however, 
were strictly limited to the final chapter 
XXXIX, “The Big Question,” pages 749-776, 
or approximately 344 percent of the bulk of 
this opts. This is an odd statistical limita- 
tion. The wire services, of course, did not 
make this restricted selection; they only re- 
ported what was given to them by the au- 
thor, Roy E. Appleman, a Reserve officer who 
was a division historian during the war. In 
the final chapter of his book, by accident or 
design, Appleman perpetuates an old hoax 
(long since refuted) i.e., the anti-MacArthur 
smear of faulty intelligence, alleged surprise 
in the Korean and Chinese entries into war 
and an inferential confirmation of all these 
gossipy vagaries in the Truman-MacArthur 
conversations during their Wake Island 
meeting, October 15, 1950. Naturally, the 


- Wire services and newspapers picked up the 


old theme song, though the headlines seem 
equally divided, viz: 


“Army History Explains MacArthur’s Bad 


Guess” (A.P. in Evening Star, June 10, 1961). 
“Who Was To Blame for Korean War Mis- 
takes” (U.S. News & World Report, June 19, 
1961). 
“History of Korean War Due: MacArthur 
Absolved” (Hearst papers, June 11, 1961). 
“Book Says Truman Erred on Chinese” 
(U.P.I. southern papers, June 10, 1961). 
We are reproducing the Washington col- 


umn, as the substance is generally repeated. 


in all other newspapers. A careful scrutiny 
of language reveals that the damaging as- 
pects of these brief dispatches are inherent 
in direct quotes from the author, viz: 

(U.S.N. & W.R.) “MacArthur told Truman 
there was very little chance that China would 
enter the war * * * (and) * * * MacArthur’s 
opinion appeared most decisive * * * in de- 
termining the future course of U.N. military 
action.” 

(U.P.I.) “How was it possible for the U.N. 
Command to mistake so grossly the facts in 
the situation even after it had met a consid- 
erable part of these Chinese forces in combat. 

“The author blames not only faulty intelli- 
gence but high level misjudgments for con- 
tributing to the military catastrophe suffered 
by the U.N. troops in the winter of 1950-51.” 

It is pertinent to note here that these are 
the author’s opinions and conclusions. He 
calmly sits in judgment on General Mac- 
Arthur and his entire staff. What are his 
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military qualifications, his training? Apple- 
man is a graduate of Ohio State University 
and obtained an M.A. in history at Columbia 
University. We will accept that he is a 
writer on historical topics, trained in histori- 
cal methodology, though he repeatedly 
violates every principle of it. As to military 
and strategic appraisal (and that it is an 
inescapable element), he entered the Army 
as a private in 1942 and was commissioned a 
second lieutenant the following year after 
completing officer candidate school. In 1944, 
he was assigned as combat historian with the 
US. 10th Army. The officer candidate school 
was a highly abbreviated, wartime training 
course to develop junior combat officers. 
While giving full and unstinted credit to 
Appleman’s military. service—too many em- 
busques and draftdodgers are in opinion- 
making jobs, alas—I am not prepared to 
accept a second lieutenant’s views on the 
strategy of high command in MacArthur’s 
precarious situation in the Sino-Korean war. 
We will dispose of these items presently. The 
wire services requested my definition of the 
salient elements or critical factors in this 
controversy. 

The critical factor in the Sino-Korean war 
was a bland assumption that four (4) par- 
tially trained, understrength divisions in 
occupation in Japan could handle the North 
Korean invasion of 1950, with 13 divisions, 
in a ratio of 4:1. | 

MacArthur received some reinforcements, 
notably the Marine division, and completely 
defeated the North Korean Communists. 
After Inchon, a brilliant maneuver against 
the enemy’s flank and rear, the 8th U.S. Army 
took over 130,000 Red prisoners. 


Four months later, this identical army | 


with eight divisions and a miscellany of U.N. 
contributions (another division) was forced 
to fall back temporarily under the impact of" 
fresh forces—the cream of the Chinese Red 
Army—initially with 33 divisions (in Novem- 
ber 1950) to be increased rapidly to 72 divi- 
sions, in the spring of 1951. 

Here we are confronted again with mili- 
tary ratios of 4:1 rising to 9:1, blandly ex- 
pecting the American GI—no superman 
he—to take on these odds. It is to his ever- 
lasting credit that he did—and with un- 
paralleled tenacity wore his enemy to a 
frazzle—and an armistice in the U.N. 

Whenever the congenital idiocy of our for- 
eign and military policy leads to a strategic 
impasse or the liberal (crypto-Communist) 
press is looking for scalps, the target is either 
a commander (unpopular in the Pentagon) 
like MacArthur or his intelligence services. 
This happened in Korea (1951) and is re- 
peated by Appleman (1961). It was to hap- 
pen in the abortive Franco-British-Israeli 
operations in the Suez Canal affair. It hap- 
pened quite recently in blaming both the 
generais (the J.C.S.) and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency for the abortive Cuban in- 
vasion. 

In every instance the discrepancies in mili- 
tary strength at the point of crisis, the nu- 
merical ratios—indispensable yardstick for 
command decisions—are blandly ignored. 


KOREA, 1951-——ITALY, 1944; COMPARISONS 


. Eisenhower did not risk any such gamble 
in Europe. He did not attempt to expose 


his divisions in ratios of 1:4 or 1:8. That 


lethal point becomes crystal clear in a com- 
parison of the Korean and [Italian theaters: 
There are notable similarities in geography, 
viz: 

Both are peninsulas jutting southward from 
large land masses. Both are in relatively 
the same latitudes and have similarities in 
climate. Both are dominated by mountain 
ranges. Passable, all-weather roads in both 
countries are few. Korea is a 525-mile-long 
S-shaped peninsula, varying in width from 
125 miles to 200 miles. Italy’s familiar boot- 
shaped peninsula is 800 miles long, 150 miles 
across at its widest point and 85 miles at its 
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narrowest. Both Korea and Italy are pre- 
dominantly rough, mountainous countries. 


‘The Tabek Range in Korea is comparable to 


the Apennines in Italy; their heights range 
from 8,500 to 9,560 feet. 

From the standpoint of comparative troop | 
strength, Allied forces in Italy were in a 
consistently more favorable situation than 
the U.N. forces in Korea. Ignoring the fact 
that German infantry was understrength 
and considering divisional units only, the 
tabulation below is self-explanatory, viz: 


Korea: Relative divisional strengths 1950-51 


Aliied ~ 148 
Red North 8-13 
Prontenes 120 


16-9 ROK divisions, in flux. 
Italy: Relative divisional strengths, 1944-45 


Allied divisions. 22 
German-Axis divisions 115 
Frontages (miles) 100 


1 German infantry understrength: % 
Allied figures. 
Troop densities per front-mile 
Korean theater: 


'. September 1950 (miles, per divisions 


(8 divisions) ) - 15 
November 1950 (miles, per divisions 

(11 divisions) ) —- 36 
May 1951 (miles, per ‘divisions (19 

divisions) ) 6 

Italian theater: 

January 1944 (miles, per divisions 

(11 divisions) ) ae 
April 1945 (miles, per divisions (22 


THE APPLEMAN MENAGE AT WORK 


I raise the question if a “historian” of 
predominantly civil training can be con- 
sidered qualified to appraise, approve or con- 
demn command decisions and arrive at de- 
finitive strategic conclusions in the purely 
military field? We are not dealing here with 
a@ narrative of events but with command 
and staff on the highest level, with reputa- ~ 
tions of commanders and technicians who 
have spent a lifetime in their professions. 
I state categorically thaf an accelerated 
course in a wartime officer candidate school 
is not sufficient preparation to become a 
Clausewitz or von Schlieffen or a Camon. 
The author rather naively gives the show 
away in his “preface.” His admissions are. 
highly suggestive, viz: 

- “Official records are indispensable for fixing 
dates and time of major events and troop 
movements. But anyone familiar with the 
way the records of combat units during 
battle are made up will know that they sel- 
dom tell the essential facts of what happened 
and how and why. They are often the 
product of indifferent clerks transcribing, at 
places remote from the scene of action, a 
minimum of messages for something—any- 
thing—that. will satisfy the official require- 
ment for a repo 

Comment; This is calculated nonsense. 
The staff sections are composed of experi- 
enced officers, graduates of service schools 
who piece together fragmergtary information, 
front-line reports, radio-intercepts, etc., and 
reduce it to daily summaries and maps. In- 
timately associated with the situation, over a 
long period of time, their interpretations on 
the spot are obviously eyewitness observa- 
tions, infinitely preferable to postmortem re- 
flections after a lapse of years. 

“When the author arrived in Korea in 
early July 1951 he talked with hundreds of 
soldiers, from privates to three-star generals, 
about particular actions and decisions, of 
which each had personal knowledge ‘in some 
degree.” Many were in distant lands. To 
them went letters. Over the years, informa-. 
tion came back from many corners of the 
globe.” 


° 
4 
2 
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Comment: My own postgraduate studies 
in history, at the feet of Frank Hudder, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans., impressed 
on me the fallacy of “post mortem” recollec- 
tions. Memory is notoriously faulty. A 


- standard test in applied psychology (group 


reports om events) proves that elapsed time 
produces variable reports if the class is di- 
vided in segments and report at intervals. 
It is axiomatic that the witness must have 
authority in his field. 

A soldier in the firing line can only report 
on the segment of terrain under his eyes; 
he cannot pass on battalion or regimental 
problems. Specifically, the author, while 
sharply assailing faulty intelligence, has 
never consulted me (though available in the 
same city) on intelligence facts and pro- 
cedures. In this instance, he has failed to 
apply orthodox historical procedures. On 
the other hand, as in the Truman-MacArthur 
meeting (unrecorded and denied by Mac- 
Arthur), the author is fond of relying on 
hearsay evidence and alleged statements 
attributed to me by others. 

“The author turned over to Mr. Mossman 
a large number of sketch maps and overlays 
which he had prepared while writing the 
text. Mr. Mossman, a former infantry offi- 
cer, has a wide knowledge of military mat- 
ters. Mrs. Norma Heacock Sherris assisted 
in finding suitable illustrations.” 

“The writer is much indebted to Mrs. Joy 
B. Kaiser. Many a complicated troop move- 
ment she has ‘reconstructed’ on an overlay 
from coordinate readings in S-3 and G-3 
journals and periodic reports. The author 
never tried to write up the story of an action 
until after it had been plotted on a terrain 
map. Thus Mrs. Kaiser, in a 2-year period, 
saved him much labor.” 


Comment: Why not use the official G-3. 


and G-2 maps, produced under the super- 
vision of trained professionals? On what 
grounds were they ignored? Why was it 
necessary for the author to make sketch 
maps and overlays of his own? The net 
result, of course, is that the pictorial and 
map presentations are not those of the re- 
sponsible FEC staff officers in their domain, 
viz, General Chamerlain (G-3) or General 
Willoughby (G-2), but essentially the per- 
sonal impressions of Major Appleman and 
Messrs. Mossman and Dunay and Mrs. 
Kaiser, unquestionably devoted workers and 
estimable civil-servants—but not graduates 
of the Fort Leavenworth C.G.S. School. 

“Mr. Stanley Falk prepared a useful digest 
of the Far East Command Daily Intelligence 
Summary, July through November 1950, rel- 
ative to the Korean war. In an early stage 
of the work, Mrs. Gwendolyn Taylor gave 
valuable help.’’ 

Comment: This astounding procedure con- 


cerns me directly and it is at the heart of 


the calculated hoax that intelligence was 
faulty and the Chinese entry in the nature 
of a complete surprise. From December 7, 
1941, onward, the G-2 section prepared a 
“Daily Intelligence Summary,” containing a 
record of all information (Ground, Air, 
Navy) that came in, digested all action re- 
ports and plotted it on situation maps and 
overlays. The ebb and flow of military in- 
formation, action, or events are best handled 
on a daily basis rather than a periodical 
review. They reflect the command more ac- 
curately; they enable a minute trace of col- 
lateral factors. Now, Colonel Appleman evi- 
dently failed to understand this (an index 
of ignorance on the technique of intelli- 
gence) and entrusted to Mr. Falk (whose 
military experience is not recorded) the 


digest, i.e., the arbitrary selection, of what 


was or was not important or significant in 
an official report, for which I had assumed 
responsibility and which I edited personally 
and minutely. 

This is not, therefore, the intelligence 
appraisal of MacArthur’s G-2, a general of- 
ficer of long experience in his field, but the 
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arbitrary selection of one Mr. Falk—prob- 
ably a very estimable person but hardly 
qualified to pass on my own work or over- 
ride my own conclusions. 


“THE BIG QUESTION’’—THE BIGGER HOAX 


The wire services and newspapers were evi- 
dently guided by and reported largely on the 
contents of chapter XXXIX: “The Big Ques- 
tion.” Appleman blows hot and cold. 

(1) “The evaluation by General MacArthur 
and his intelligence officers of Chinese in- 
tervention and Chinese military capability 
in Korea in October and November ‘seems’ 
to have been the determining factor in shap- 
ing U.N. military action.” 

Comment: We accept that Washington 
received the daily intelligence summary 
from Tokyo (the DIS) and unless they had 
something better, they had to agree. 

(2) “It must be inferred that either Wash- 
ington was undecided or that its views co- 
incided with that of the C in C.” 

Comment: Better than “interference.” 
Appleman should know that there were also 
daily telegrams and frequent “telecon’’ con- 
versations. 

(3) “The Korean war had scarcely begun 
when the Far East Command began to con- 
sider the threat of Chinese intervention.” 

Comment: Does that sound like a “sur- 
prise,” as charged? 

(4) “Much of the information on Chinese 
troop movements came from Chinese sources 
on Formosa. Chiang Kai-shek received a 
steady stream of intelligence from his agents 
on the Chinese mainland.” 

Comment: Quite so. The CIA was kicked 
out of China and sought (and obtained) 
refuge and fraternal sustenance from G-2 in 


Tokyo. We had been in touch and supported | 


Chiang Kai-shek’s intelligence efforts as far 
back as Manila (1941); we even had one of 
Tai-Li’s men on our staff; he was a graduate 
of West Point [sic]. 

(5) “On September 8, the Daily Intel- 
ligence Summary (D.I.S.) included a report 
that if the outcome of. the (Korean) war 
seemed doubtful, elements of Lin Piao’s 4th 
Field Army probably would be committed. 

“The F.E.C. (MacArthur) learned in mid- 
September of an ‘alleged’ conference in 
Peiping where it was decided to support 
North Korea ‘short of war.’ ”’ 

Comment: This brings into sharp relief 
the function of brother Falk, as a ‘selective 
digest” of the DIS. He picked the wrong 
sequence or failed to understand the sig- 
nificance of what he omitted. The informa- 
tion was available in D.I.S. 2909, August 27, 
1950. Note a “facsimile reprint of ‘Intel- 


ligence Highlights,’ a daily feature of the 


D.IS. which I personally edited every day. 

(6) “On the last day of September, the 
D.IS. reported on an ‘alleged’ high-level 
conference in Peiping, August 14, at which it 


was decided to provide 210,000 Chinese troops 


for use in Korea.” 

Comment: Previously reported. A con- 
firmation which can hardly be said to sus- 
tain Appleman’s thesis of MacArthur being 
“surprised.” Note the frequent use of the 
adjective “alleged” (like a police blotter?) 
for intelligence data. 

(7) “A new note of more official character 
entered in the intelligence clamor on Oc- 
tober 3. Chou En-lai summoned the Indian 
Ambassador, Sardar K. M. Panikkar, and 
told him if U.N. forces crossed the 38th 
parallel, China would send troops to defend 
North Korea.” - 

Comment: So both Washington and Mac- 
Arthur knew of Chinese “intentions.” The 
surprise element is thus vanishing. This 
completely negates the Truman-MacArthur 
talks on Wake Island. 

(8) “On October 5, FEC intelligence listed 
as a No. 1 priority in enemy capa- 
bilities ‘reinforcement by Soviet satellite 
China.’ But this estimate did not long re- 
main in first priority. It dropped. On 


Octvbder 17 


October 14, it again raised reinforcement of 
North Korea to first priority. There it re- 
mained during the Wake Island Con- 
ference * * *’’. 

Comment: This ,is Mr. Falk’s evaluation, 
the assistant who made digests for Apple- 
man. This is his opinion on priorities. It 
cannot possibly erase the existence of our 
printed reports, personally edited by me 
every night, the responsible G-2 whom Ap- 
pleman failed to interrogate or contact, at 
any time, in his postmortem historical in- 
vestigation, though we both lived in the 
same city. 

(9) “The D.LS. aes October 14 (day before 
MacArthur-Truman conversation) carried a 
lengthy analysis and ‘presumably repre- 
sented the official view of Maj. Gen. 
Charles A. Willoughby, the FEC G-2. 
This estimate accepted a total strength of 38 
Chinese divisions in 9 armies (corps) in 
Manchuria. It expressed the view that Rus- 
sia would find it convenient and economical 
to stay out of the conflict and let the Chinese 
provide the troops. It went on to say that 
the interest of all intelligence agencies was 
focused on the ‘elusive Lin Piao’ and the 
Yalu River.” 

“Declarations by Chinese leaders threaten- 
ing to enter North Korea are probably in the 
category of diplomatic blackmail * * * be- 
yond the purview of (field) intelligence: it 
is a decision for war on the highest level, i.e., 
the Kremlin and Peiping. However, the 
numerical and troop potential in Manchuria 
is a fait accompli. A total of 24 divisions 
are disposed along the Yalu River at crossing 
points * * * the grouping in the vicinity 
of Antung is the most immediately avail- 
able force, astride a suitable road net for 
deployment southward.” 

Comment: Appleman supplied italic (for 
the blackmail item). Why did he not also 
supply italic (for emphasis) for the Chinese 
divisions, in position of readiness, along the 
Yalu—the fait accompli of 24 enemy divi- 
sions? Appleman then plays his “ace,’”’ the 


MacArthur-Truman conversation on Wake 


Island, October 15—though no amount of 
conversation could diminish the number of 
Red divisions crowded in the sanctuary of 
Manchuria or wipe away the fait accompli of 
river crossings held in overwhelming 
strength. 

(10) “The conference between the Presi- 
dent, General MacArthur, and selected ad- 
visers * * * most of the talk concerned 
plans for the rehabilitation of Korea. * * * 
In response to President Truman’s question 
‘What are the chances for Chinese or So- 
viet interference?’ notes of the conference 
indicate that MacArthur replied: ‘Very little 
* * * the Chinese have 300,000 men in Man- 
churia * * * 10/200,000 are _ distributed 
along the Yalu River * * * we have bases 
for our Air Force in Korea. If the Chinese 
tried to get down to Pyongyang there would 
be greatest slaughter * * *.’” 

Comment: Substance of statements, com- 
piled by Gen. Omar N. Bradley from “notes 
kept by the conferees from Washington.” 
This is the same Bradley, implacable foe of 
MacArthur, who probably cast the deciding 
vote in the J.C.S. for the subsequent dis- 
missal of the general. The same Bradley 
who viewed the Korean war “as the wrong 
war, in the wrong place, at the wrong time.” 
Does he think the front: Denmark-Berlin- 
Switzerland as the right front, the right 
place, the right time? We could have 
stopped the Chinese (and the Russians) in 
Korea. Siberia is harder for the Russians 
to support than East Germany and we will 
soon be confronted with it. Obviously, this 


is the place to ascertain MacArthur’s real — 


views on Wake Island and puncture Apple- 
man’s balloon, refiecting, of course, the 


Pentagon’s hostility toward the general at 


the time. A la suite of the wire services re- 


ports on Army history, MacArthur issued the 


following statement: 


* 
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1961 


“MAC ARTHUR’S STATEMENT ON THE ‘WAKE 
ISLAND CONVERSATIONS 

“General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
released a statement to the United Press 
International on June 14, 1961, concerning 
the entrance of Communist China into the 
Korean war: 

(a) There is no substitute for victory 


“‘*Probably through a misunderstanding 
of the text reported upon, or for other un- 
known reasons, there has recently been pub- 
lished an incorrect impression of the refer- 
ences made in the excellent work, “South 
to the Naktong, North to the Yalu,” by 
Roy E. Appleman, to my reply, “Very little” 
to a query during the Wake Island con- 
ference concerning my views on the pos- 
sibility of Soviet or Red Chinese national 
forces formally entering into a state of war 


against us on the Korean Peninsula. The 


author records in his text the assumptions 
upon which this reply was based. They 
were that any such act of war would cause 
us to react in our conventional, traditional, 
and historic manner by employing our full 
power to destroy the enemy’s bases of supply 
and attack, thereby isolating his forces al- 
ready on the peninsula where we had com- 
plete control of the air and adjacent seas 
in addition to possessing a practical 
monopoly of atomic power.’ 

“(b) Treason in Embassy and U.N. channels 


“*‘OUnder such adverse conditions no 
enemy commander in his right senses would 
have committed major forces to such a 
peninsula campaign without prior assur- 
ance that we would accord him a privileged 


sanctuary within which safely to mount and | 


supply his offensive against us. Such an 
assurance may well, indeed, have been com- 
municated to the Red Chinese by the British 
traitors, Burgess and McLean, who defected 
to the Soviet during the Korean war with 
full top secret information on the war plans 
and intentions of the United States—plans 
and intentions which insofar as they re- 
lated to our reaction to formal acts of war 
against us by Red China were not communi- 
cated to me as the commander in the field. 


“‘Our field intelligence kept us informed | 


of the deployment of Red Chinese troops on 
the Manchurian-Korean border but this de- 
ployment was a natural defensive measure 
in view of the conflict raging to the south. 
Moreover, the decision of one nation to enter 
upon war against another involves a political 


“ decision quite beyond the reach of field in- 


telligence. 

“*The discussion concerning the accuracy 
of American estimates of Red China’s inten- 
tions in reference to the Korean conflict is, 
however, largely academic. The results 


- would have been the same.’” 


“(c) Our leaders lacked the will to fight 


“We had publicly announced our na- 
tional objectives as the clearing of North 
Korea and unification of the country, and 
such objectives could and should have been 
achieved quite regardless of any military 


intervention by others, especially as we then 


had the power to achieve them against any 
nation or combination of nations on earth. 
What we lacked was not measured in terms 
of military inteligence or of military power 
but in the courage of our leaders to keep 
faith with our fallen soldiers and to fight 
through to the victory for which they died.’” 


DEPLOYMENT OF CHINESE ARMIES: FROM CAN- 
TON TO THE YALU 


The northward displacement of Chinese 
Regular Army units beginning with August 
1950, from South and Central China was re- 
ported as soon as information came in, 
through Chian Kai-shek’s agents on the 
mainland and certain cryptographic and 
diplomatic fragmentary data became avail- 
able. The source is irrelevant; the point 
is—was this information made of record in 
Washington, in Tokyo, and distributed to 
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commanders in the corps and division level? 
It was—and the long-established (1941) 
medium was the “Daily Intelligence Sum- 


mary” (D.I.S.), a paperbound daily pub- 


lication, mimeo processed, which time-con- 
scious. Major Appleman preferred to have 
boiled down by one of his assistants. We 
have already furnished sample pages from 
the D.I.S. We also have on file maps show- 
ing mainland locations of the Chinese 3d 
and 4th Field Armies, the cream of the crop, 
which eventually fought in North Korea. 
Their progress toward Manchuria and the 
Yalu was reported by me in unbroken suc- 
cession and with a sense of increasing 
urgency, viz: 

D.I.S. 2849, June 28, 1950: “The possibility 
exists that North Korea may receive rein- 
forcements from Chinese Communist 
Forces.”’ 

D.I.S. 2856, July 5, 1950: “Early contin- 
gents of Chinese Communists of Korean na- 
tionality have been integrated in the Red 
North Korea Army. Hereafter * * * these 
units will be employed intact and retain 
their identity.” 

D.LS. 2859, July 8, 1950: “Intervention (in 
Korea) can be expected should Mao-Tse 
Tung believe the situation favorable for 
decisive action.” 

D.LS. 2888, August 6, 1950: “South Chinese 
Party official announced that if North Korea 
is invaded (by the U.N.) the Chinese would 
offer North Korea whatever assistance is 
needed.” 

D.LS. 2913, August 31, 1950: “Report on 
troop movements from Central China to 
Manchuria over a considerable period.” See 
facsimile of D.I.S. 2909 August 27, att. 

D.I.S. 2921, September 8, 1950: “If North 
Korea forces are unsuccessful in driving the 
U.N. from Korea, General Lin Piao’s Fourth 
Field Army will be committed.” 

D.1.S. 2937, September 24, 1950: “Indica- 
tions that Communist troops on the Korean 
border moving south into Korea.” 

-D.IS. 2948, October 4, 1950: “Buildup of 
Chinese forces along the Korea-Manchurian 
border. Massing at Antung and other Yalu 
crossings conclusive.” 

D.1.S. 2963, October 20, 1950: “Intervention 
is a decision for war on the highest level, 
i.e., the Kremlin and Peiping. However, the 
numerical and troop potential in Manchuria 
is a fait accompli. A total of 24 divisions 
are disposed along the Yalu river * * * the 
capacity for crossing at Antung or north 
(therefore) is not questionable.” | 

D.L.S. 2974, October 31, 1950: “Indications 
that some of the units disposed along the 
Yalu had already crossed the border and were 
then in Korea.” 

After the first capture of Chinese troops, 
Tokyo removed the problem of Chinese in- 
tervention from the “realm of the academic” 
to a serious, proximate threat. Although 
“piecemeal commitment” for limited pur- 


‘poses was possible, Tokyo warned of not 


losing sight of the maximum potential of 
the Chinese Reds, i.e., a prompt commitment 
of 29 of the 44 divisions then identified 
along the Yalu. On November 3 the Com- 
munist order of battle in Manchuria was 
shown in great detail. See facsimile page of 
D.I.S. 2977, reproduced previously. 


DEPLOYMENT OF CHINESE ARMIES: OPERATIONS 
IN NORTH KOREA | 


At this point, I quote from briefings to the 
press, in the critical period. Identifications 
based on actual captures and interrogation 
of Chinese soldiers merely confirmed what 
previous D.I.S. had currently forecast. I 
accept full historical responsibility for the 
wordings of these daily intelligence sum- 
maries; they were mimeo reproduced during 
the night, in order to be on General Mac- 
Arthur’s desk in the morning with airmail 
distribution to other command posts. Em- 
phatically, this was not the product (as Ap- 
pleman believed) of “indifferent clerks tran- 
scribing a minimum of messages * * *.” 
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November 1: The initial entry began in 
October via Yalu River crossing points and 
continued slowly throughout November. 
Along the Yalu River, 11 Chinese armies, i.e., 
corps of 3 divisions each were stationed 
poised for action, in a position of readiness. 
This represents 33 divisions, approximately 
10,000 men each, with an infantry compo- 
nent of 6/8,000. 

November 25: Under the cover designation 
of “volunteer” forces, three Red corps had 
been identified and more were suspected. 
The US. 8th Army, with four ROK divisions 
and four American divisions were engaged in 
probing attacks along the Sinanju-Kunuri 
front. On that date 6 Chinese corps, or 
18 divisions were in partial deployment west 
to east from Chongju to Tokchon. They 
took extraordinary care not to disclose their 
positions; reinforcements were coming in 
from the Yalu (never crossed by our planes) 
at a distance of only 50 miles. : 

This broad deployment lent itself to a 
wide envelopment. When the east (Korean) 
flank of the U.N. Forces broke, the 40th, 38th 
and 42d Chinese Corps were in a position to 
move south and west and pin the 8th Army 
against the seashore and destroy. it piece~- 
meal. 

The probing attack on the 8th Army (a 
reconnaissance-in-force) in that period, dis- 
closed the full extent of the Chinese commit- 
ments, in a superiority of 8 U.N. divisions to 
18 Red divisions, without counting the re- 
habilitated I, II, and III, North Korean Corps 
with an additional 9 Red divisions to enter 
the picture later on. 

December 12: The U.S. 8th Army promptly 
fell back successively, while the Xth US. 
Corps was fighting a similar action, with a 
view of evacuating its exposed position and 
rejoin the 8th Army at a later date. 

December 27: The enemy followed slowly 
in the same deployment of six Chinese corps, 
always with the plan to again envelop the 
east flank. At no time was the U.S. 8th 
Army in a position to offer serious opposi- 
tion until the junction with its X Corps; 
the addition of five divisions would give the 
combined 8th Army a chance to select a po- 
sition, fight or resume the counter offensive. 
This was done in February. Even then, the 
discrepancies in total strength would con- 


tinue in favor of the Chinese with the entry 


into action of the rehabilitated North 
Korean I, II, and III Corps. 

December 27: The U.S. 8th Army deployed 
generally along the 38th Parallel, with the 
bulk of the American Divisions in the left 
sector. In the meantime, the brilliantly 
successful evacuation of the X Corps was 
terminated on December 24 and two ROK 
Divisions were landed on the east coast, in 
the area of the enemy III N.K Corps. The 
mass of the Chinese, however, began to con- 
centrate on a narrow front, in column of 
divisions, with a view of penetrating in di- 
rection of Seoul and the potential of a dou- 
ble envelopment. The attack was antici- 
pated several days in advance, as of January 
1, when it was actually executed. As stated 
previously, at no time was the 8th Army in 
a position to stand and fight until a junc- 
tion of the X Corps and the entry into 
action of its 5 additional divisions. Conse- 
quently, the army fell back again to an East- 
West line through Pyongtaek. 

January 30: Coincidental with the entry. 
into action of the X Corps, the 8th Army 
noted a slackening of enemy resistance in 
the west sector and evidence of a sideslip- 
ping to the east of the Chinese forces. As 
on the Anju-Kunuri line on November 24, 
the 8th Army resumed the offensive in a 
closely coordinated attack, with limited ob- 
jectives—but with its East flank now strongly 
secured by the X Corps, which was not the 
case on November 28. This forward move- 
ment dislocated whatever project the enemy 
was in process of execution. His Western 
Corps including the I N.K. were driven 


| 
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- morthward and across the Han River, involv- 

ing 12 Divisions. When 6 more divisions, 
deploying to the east, collided with the IX 
and X U.S. Corps, they suffered a staggering 
defeat and by February 20 were in full 
retreat. 

Six Chinese Corps or 18 Divisions have 
now been committed, as well as the rehabil- 
itated V, Ii, and III N.K. Corps, an addi- 
tional 10 divisions of lesser combat quality. 
This represents a ratio of 31 divisions against 
12 combined U.N. divisions. The issue here 
is not necessarily between equipment or 
armament but between infantry; the infan- 
try slice per Chinese Division is close to 
7,000. There are local instances in which 
the discrepancies in infantry were stagger- 
ing. On February 14 the 23d Infantry with 
a French Battalion attached stopped the on- 
slaught of the entire 42d Chinese Corps, the 
123d, 124th and 125th Divisions. In terms 
of infantry this represents 4 U.N. Battalions 
against 27 Communist Battalions and in 
terms of doughboys, about 4,000 against 
23,000 a ratio of 1:6; at this stage of the 

the average U.N. division attempts to 
hold a frontage, as the crow flies of 12-15 
miles. 


THE YALU AND BERLIN: WHAT ARE THE RED 
INTENTIONS? 

Berlin is a little closer than the Yalu. But 
already precautionary questions are being 
raised about the Kremlin’s real intentions. 
The boys are getting ready “to cover up.” 
Now the line of demarcation between “enemy 
intentions” and “enemy capabilities” is 
thin—but sharply drawn. Field intelligence 
can normally appraise “enemy capabilities,” 
i.e., strength, direction, and disposition of his 
forces. At the Yalu, however, the decision 
of a nation (like Red China) will risk a major 
war (by attacking U.N. contingents) was ob- 
viously in the diplomatic field. It could 
hardly be ascertained by the infantry patrols 
of the 8th Army. 

As to Red “capabilities,” they were 
progressively clarified tracking the Red 
armies from Canton northward to the Yalu; 
the deployment of enemy divisions along the 
Yalu; spotting assembly areas at bridge cross- 
ings, etc. As to when they would cross (the 
calendar date) depended largely on daily 
aerial observation; unfortunately, that was 
“ forbidden by Washington. There remained 
only a “probing action,” a reconnaissance in 
force—which is exactly what MacArthrur 
ordered—and found out. We have an 
identical situation today around Berlin and 
along the NATO front. 


ARMY HisToRY EXPLAINS MACARTHUR 
“Bap GuEss” 


A new official Army history says, in effect, 


The new Korean war history says that 
when General MacArthur told President Tru- 
man in mid-October of 1950 that Chinese in- 


 tervention was unlikely he was merely re- 


peating a view held generally in Washington. 
The Chinese did enter the war before the 
month was out. A prolonged debate arose 
about whether there was intelligence warn- 
ing of the impending Chinese intervention. 
In the following year, Mr. Truman removed 
MacArthur from command, but the 


over General MacArthur’s insistence that he 
be permitted to pursue the Chinese Reds into 
China and that his planes bomb munitions 
sources across the berder. 
PART OF A SERIES, 

The latest account of the intelligence con- 
Army historical series. 
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Written by Roy E. Appleman, a Reserve of- 
ficer who was a division historian during the 


war, the new book is scheduled for distribu- 


tion later this month. 

Of the conference between Mr. Truman 
and General MacArthur at Wake Island on 
October 15, 1950, the book says that Mr. Tru- 
man asked General MacArthur, “What are 
the chances for Chinese or Soviet inter- 
ference?” 

According to the history the substance of 
General MacArthur’s answer was “Very little. 
Had they interfered in the first or second 
months, it would have been decisive. 

“We are no longer fearful of their inter- 
vention. Wo no longer stand with hat in 
hand.” 

“PURELY SPECULATIVE” 

The history says that “General MacArthur 
has challenged the accuracy of the notes of 
the conversations at the Wake Island con- 
ference.” It says he claims that while he 
did say the chance of interference was very 
little he added that this opinion was purely 
speculative and represented the military 
view, whereas the question fundamentally 
was one requiring a political decision. 

The book adds: 

“It must be noted that General MacAr- 
thur’s opinion of the subject was not ques- 
tioned by the President or any of the others 
present, who must be assumed to have had 
knowledge of the highest level of intelli- 
gence. * * * It would seem General MacAr- 
thur in responding to the President’s question 
merely voiced the consensus of the highest 
Officials from the seat of Government.” 


Congressman Joseph E. Karth Reports 
on Activities During the Ist Session 
of the 87th Congress | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, this Ist 
session of the 87th Congress has been an 
eventful period for the Nation and for 
the people of Ramsey County. 

Job and business opportunities in the 
St. Paul area are looking brighter than 
ever as the result of Federal projects. 
Work started on the $8,317,000 St. Paul- 
South St. Paul floodwall which will make 
possible a whole new industrial park in 
the Riverview area when the floodwall 
is completed. Soon construction will be 
begun, within weeks, on a $7,600,000 an- 
nex to the present post office and cus- 
tom house. By far the most spectacu- 
lar development was the rapid authori- 
zation for a completely new Federal 
office building and courthouse for St. 
Paul to cost $11,700,000 when completed. 
Already $1,553,000 has been appropriated 
for buying a site and making prelimi- 
nary designs. 

In addition, swift progress is being 
made to build a new Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station on the University 
of Minnesota St. Paul campus. Pre- 
liminary plans for this $1,250,000 build- 
ing and facilities are well along. 

Included in the public works appro- 
priations for this fiscal year are $750,000 
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in funds to continue work on the Missis- 


sippi River floodwall and $15,000 for a 
survey of Pigs Eye Lake to determine 
its capabilities as a harbor. The lake 
is envisioned as the great barge termi- 
nal of the upper river which will ex- 
ploit more fully St. Paul’s advantage as 
the great gateway to the Northwest of 
the North American Continent. 

I sought in all ways possible to attract 
defense, space, and commercial work to 
the Twin Cities area and Minnesota to 
our economy. 

NATIONAL SCENE 


In Washington the erratic joint per- 
formance of Congress and the new ad- 
ministration during this last session re- 
minds me of a couple of skittish farm 
horses working in a doubletree for the 
first time. There’s much snorting, con- 
fusion, backing and hauling, kicking, 
rearing, jumping the traces, and getting 
tangled up in the harness before the 
hard work gets started. : 

But for all these early difficulties the 
“team” turned in a pretty impressive 
performance on legislation during the 
first session. True; not all the important 
domestic legislation proposed was given 
adequate consideration. What best 
characterized the new administration’s 
attitude in this field was a basic con-: 
cern for our country’s human resources. 


At its request Congress passed an ex- 


tension of temporary unemployment 
compensation benefits for long-term job- 
less workers in industry and on the rail- 
roads; benefits for the children of the 
unemployed on the same basis as father- 


less children; improvements in social se- 


curity benefits, involving increased mini- 
mums, allowing men to retire at 62 with 
reduced pensions, and raising widows’ 
benefits—involving 4.4 million people; an 
authorization to distribute surplus food 
to the destitute; improvements in mini- 
mum wage protection to include 3.6 mil- 
lion more workers and to raise the wage 
to $1.25; a vast new housing and urban 
renewal program to help in the rebuild- 
ing of the country’s deteriorating cities; 
and, an Area Redevelopment Act to en- 
courage economic rebuilding of cities and 
farm areas which have lost substantial 
industry. 

Other congressional action, of special 
interest to Federal workers, was the pas- 
sage of bills to increase the allowances 
of those who are required to travel, and 
legal protection of Federal employees in- 
volved in auto accidents while on official 
duty. 

I worked for the enactment of a lon- 
gevity pay bill which would give postal 
workers benefits at least comparable to © 
those in the Federal classified system. 
This is important unfinished business to 
be taken up in the second session and 
should be enacted into law. . 

In the field of civil rights the new ad- 
ministration has concentrated on using 
the vast and effective powers of the ex- 
ecutive department in broadening em- 
ployment opportunities for all workers 
wherever this Government has any in- 
fluence. The results have been substan- 
tial. In advancing civil rights in hous- 
ing, education, transportation, and vot~ 
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that if Gen. Douglas MacArthur was wrong 
about the Red Chinese entering the Korean 
war, s0 were a lot of other people, including | 
* > 
reason did not involve the old argument | 
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ing, the administration’s achievements 
have been truly impressive. : 

American agriculture has become a 
problem heretofore unknown in his- 
tory—a farm economy which produces 
more than its intended market can pos- 
-sibly consume, Under the preceding na- 
tional administration, policies encour- 
aged farmers to grow ever-larger crops 
for storage. The present administration 
has attempted to reduce excess produc- 
tion of wheat and feed grains to ease 
the tremendously expensive problem of 
storage. It has sought, too, to save the 
farmer’s level of income. The omnibus 
farm program which was passed by Con- 
gress developed new approaches which 
it is hoped will best accomplish these 
objectives. 

To ease the worst effects of the recent 
drought in Minnesota and the region, I 
helped work for the enactment of laws 
to preserve the basic herds of livestock 
through Government assistance for feed 
and loans. 

To encourage local communities to do 
a better job for the health of their peo- 
‘ple this Congress passed a water pollu- 
tion control law to double the rate of. 
building new sewage treatment plants 
and to encourage the construction of 
community health facilities, mainly for 
nonhospital health services including 
nursing homes for the chronically ill 
and the aged. ? 

INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


National defense and the response to 
Russian attempts at technological ter- 
ror in atomic energy and space have pre- 
occupied a substantial part of the atten- 
tions and the energies of the administra- 
tion and the Congress. 

Laos, Cuba, Congo, Berlin, and Viet- 
nam are world trouble spots which re- 
cently highlighted the clash of interests 
between communism and democracy. 

Our major task was rebuilding our 

country’s armed strength which had 
been somewhat dismantled during the 
last 8 years behind the slogans of “more 
bang for a buck,” “massive retaliation,” 
and the like. 
_ Billions of our treasure have had to be 
appropriated for ballistic missiles, bomb- 
ers, Polaris submarines, armored ve- 
hicles, atomic cannon, and the vast 
amounts of fabulously expensive hard- 
ware that go into a modern defense 
establishment. 

Khrushchev’s’ missile-rattling and 
threats of military adventures raised our 
arms budget from an estimated $40.3 bil- 
lion last January to an appropriation of 
~ $46.7 billion now. 

In addition we have had hurriedly to 
develop an orderly scheduled U.S. space 
program to counter the Russian policy 
of technological terror which has had 
the effect of shaking the confidence of 
our allies and the so-called neutrals in 
our ability to maintain a superiority in 
science. From my knowledge I am sure 
we are well ahead in the overall scientific 
spectrum although we have suffered a 
propaganda setback as the result of 
Russia’s “space spectaculars.” 

Congress approved $1,671,750,000 in 
funds for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for our country’s 
civilian space program in the next year. 
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Some of this money will be spent to speed 
up our program for a manned moon ex- 
pedition which has now been given an 
urgent priority. While the physical act 
of landing a man on the moon is not in 
itself too important, the technological 
knowledge gained by acquiring this abil- 
ity is of immeasureable value. 

It is to our foreign relations that the 
administration and this Congress have 
given special attention. 

Foreign economic and military assist- 
ance to help friendly nations to help 
strengthen themselves so they do not fall 
prey to Communist subversion and as- 
sault was of first importance. Congress 
approved $3.9 billion for this purpose 
in the final hours of the session. In- 
cluded in this legislation was $30 million 
for a bold new idea, a Peace Corps of 


dedicated men and women who will live 


with and teach special skills to the peo- 
Ples of underdeveloped areas in the 
world. 

Communist attention to Latin Ameri- 
can lands in turn stimulated the admin- 
istration to propose a new alliance for 
progress program implemented by $500 
million in funds. The shock of Cuba’s 
line-up with the Communist world has 
forcefully called American attention to 
the threatening revolutionary situations 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

As part of our worldwide offensive of 
new ideas the administration and Con- 
gress worked out a new U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency to gather 
together the best available brains of our 
country to prepare research and data 
for the day when arms control becomes 
the subject of genuine negotiation 
among the world powers. I am proud to 
have been associated with the enactment 
of this idea because it deals with the 
crucial matter of human survival and 
also because it will explore the very fun- 
damental relationships of an economy 
whose prosperity has become alarmingly 
dependent upon huge defense budgets. 
Economists and Government officials 
have long asked each other the worried 
question, ‘““‘What will happen if peace 
really breaks out?” Through the Arms 


Control Agency we at last have an impor- 


tant means to make a serious, continu- 


ing study of gearing a highly productive 


economy to peace. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


While this session has been one of 
the most productive in many years, Con- 
gress has much to do when it reconvenes 
in January 1962. A few of the impor- 
tant matters it will surely have to con- 
sider are bills for: 

Tax reform—plugging loopholes to 

raise money to alleviate a deficit caused 
by defense increases; 
Manpower retraining—providing a 
program to train workers made perma- 
nently jobless through technological 
change and shifting industry; 

Education—authorizing programs for 
Federal assistance, such as for medical 
students and elementary and secondary 
school-age children; 

Aged—adequate medical and hospital 
care for the aged under the social secu- 
rity system; 

Labor—setting minimum standards in 
the administration of the unemploy- 
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ment compensation system; and, clarify- 
ing provisions of labor relations laws; 
and 

- Federal postal and classified work- 
ers—revising employee legislation to 
improve and equalize salary schedules 
and to provide machinery for collective 
bargaining. , 

Other important bills will of course 
come up and may even precede those I 
have listed because events will dictate 
the action to be taken. 

I am confident, though, that the Con- 
gress and this administration will con- 
‘tinue to move ahead in mutual respect 
and harmony to meet successfully what- 
ever challenges will arise and to assure 
as best we can the well-being of the 
American people and the peoples of: the 
world. 


Before Time Runs Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


| OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, about 
the 20th of September, it was our priv- 
ilege to have a discussion with one of 
the officials of the Aerospace Medicine 
Division of the Office of the Surgeon 
General of the Department of the Air 
Force. The subject of our discussion 
was the effects of radiation from atomic | 
tests upon tissues of the human body. | 

The conference was arranged at our 
request after a trip to the Nevada Test- 
ing Grounds back in April where we be- 
came extremely interested in the effect 
of radiation and came back to Washing- 
ton with a determination to find out if 
any research was being done or per- 
formed which might lead to the discov- 
ery of a prophylaxis, or some means or 
methods whereby medical science could 
build up in advance, a degree of resist- 
ence or immunity to radiation compar-. 
able in a way to vaccination or immuni- 
zation measures for virus or disease. 

Since the publication of the book in 


1958 entitled “On the Beach,” we have — 


been intensely interested and devoted to 
the idea that along with all other types 
of atomic research and development, 
there should also be funds appropriated 
for radiobiology research, that is, for 
those that remain alive and physically 
competent, some medical treatment 
might or could be researched and de- 
veloped in the hope that it would reduce 
to a minimum the effects of radiation 
which would otherwise continue to de- 
teriorate and degrade the remaining pop- 
ulation. | 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert as ex- 
traneous matter, an excerpt from an ar- 
ticle in the Washington Post of Septem- 
ber 23, 1961, by Drew Pearson, entitled 
“Russian A-Tests Will Cause Cancer.” 
And I quote part of that article as fol- 
lows: | 

Experts estimate that the Russians have 
already spread enough strontium 90 dur- 
ing the month of September to cause 100,000 
cases of bone cancer in the United States 
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alone. In most victims the cancer will de- 
velop slowly in the next two decades—far 
removed in time and space from the Sep- 
tember in Siberia when the poison was 
turned loose. * 

Thus Premier Khrushchev’s cute grand- 
children whom I saw playing in the sand 
beside the Black Sea will not know for a 
long time whether they will suffer cancer 
from the bombs exploded by their grand- 
father; nor will my grandchildren and all 
the other children of the United States and 
Russia know for 10 or 20 years whether they 
will suffer. 

'  Amother thing: The United States may well 
receive a heavier dose of radioactive fallout 
than the Soviet gets from its own tests. 
This is because the winds move from west 
to east, and come next spring will drift south 
with the polar air masses bringing radioac- 
tive spring showers. It’s the rain that de- 
_ posits the greatest amount of fallout and we 
get far more rainfall than Russia. 

Regardless of whether the United States or 
Russia suffers most, however, one thing is 
certain; Scandinavia and Canada are directly 
in the northern airstream; Africa, South 
America and southeast Asia, in contrast, 
will suffer least. 

Thus the white races and the cultural cen- 
ters of the world, where the population is 
least dense, are getting the heaviest dose of 
radioactive poison. The underdeveloped 
countries with their heavy population cen- 
ters in India, Indonesia, and southeast Asia 
will suffer least. 

Our tests caused far less contamination 
of the world’s atmosphere than current So- 
viet shots which scatter almost all their 
radioactive residue into the jet streams. The 
contamination is 5 to 10 times more con- 
centrated than around the equator. 

In short, the Russian tests will deposit 
hotter fissionable material on the people of 
the world in greater quantity and in a 
ps i time. So far, we are keeping our 

Some further facts about fallout: 

1. Any dose of radiation, no matter how 
small, produces a harmful biological effect. 


2. The people of northern and central 


China will absorb more strontium 90 than 
the people of the West. For the orientals 
get their dietary calcium mostly from cere- 
als, westerners mostly from milk. But the 
dose of strontium 90 in milk is expected to 
double in many US. areas as a result of the 
Soviet tests. 

3. Russia’s radioactive blasts will linger 
in the atmosphere for another year, hanging 
like an invisible pall over the northern hemi- 
sphere. And the most dangerous poisons— 
strontium 90 and cesium 137—will come 
down with either rain or snow. This is why 
the poison will fall unevenly depending on 
the snow or rainfall in certain areas. You 
are certain to see “hot snow” next winter 
and “radioactive rain” in the spring. 

4. Some experts warn that radiation dan- 
ger is increasing so rapidly that nations 
won't be able to test nuclear weapons in the 
atmosphere. World outrage and the danger 
to their own people may become too great. 
These experts have suggested privately that 
Russia may have been in a hurry to get her 
atmospheric testing accomplished before the 
radiation level rises to the point that the 
world rises in anger against the tester. 


~ Our conference with officials of the 
Department of Defense in the interest of 
intensified radiobiological research was 
very encouraging. The representatives 
of the Air Force and the Atomic Energy 
Commission agreed that while the mis- 
sion of the Medical Department of the 
Department of Defense in support of ra- 
diobiology research program is to insure 
the capabilities of the combat personnel 
to accomplish their assigned mission in 
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war, the responsibility goes much broad- 
er than this in the concept of national 
survival. National survival, of course, 
requires survival of the people, our most 
important single national resource. The 
importance of conserving this resource is 
the long lead-time required to replace it. 
Nationa] survival after a thermonuclear 
holocaust requires not only that the peo- 
ple remain alive, but that they retain 
their competence to rebuild that which 
has been destroyed, in order to arise 
again as a well-integrated nation. 

This requires not only that they re- 
main alive and physically competent at 
that time, but if at all possible to reduce 
to a minimum any late effects that ra- 
diation in the environment might have, 
thereby deteriorating and degrading the 
competence of the population of this 
country. To this end better knowledge 
of the effects of radiation upon the tis- 
sues of the human body is required. In 
order to do this appropriately, we must 
counteract the extremes of opinion 
which say at one end, “Radiation is no 
problem,” and which say at the other 
end, “It is too devastating to compre- 
hend.” Somewhere between these two 
extremes lies the truth, and the elucida- 
tion of this truth on a scientific factual 
basis is the goal of radiobiological re- 
search. 

Mr. Speaker, in our opinion, this field 
of radiobiology research is not just 
simply interesting and fascinating, it is 
of vital importance to every person in 
our land. 

The United States spends sizable sums 
of money on general medical research 
each year, but here is a field of research 
which must be thoroughly—but hurried- 
ly—explored while there may yet be 
time. 

The clock is turning fast. The dan- 
ger may be great from present tests, but 
if the tests should cease and thermo- 
nuclear war should commence, the very 
research so desperately needed might 
have to be suspended. 

It is our sincere hope that with the 
coming of the new session, careful and 
earnest thought will be given to ade- 
quate appropriations leading to the dis- 
covery of a possible prophylaxis against 
the effects of radiation. 

Let us hurry with this important goal 
of radiobiology research while there is 
yet time. 


Fire From the Hill = 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce for Thursday, Septem- 
ak 14, 1961, entitled “Fire From the 

This article deals with the vital ques- 
tion of how best to provide financing for 
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our railroad industry, and it raises a 
question which warrants the careful 
scrutiny of all thoughtful persons. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: | 

Fre FROM THE HILL 

It was inevitable that sooner or later the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would 
come under congressional fire for under- 
writing those private loans to the New Haven 


- Railroad that the Government is now obliged 
to write off. 


The amendment Congress tacked on to 
the Interstate Commerce Act’s section V via 
the Transportation Act of 1958, was, of 
course, intended to help ailing railroads by 
authorizing ICC to guarantee private financ- 
ing of new equipment purchases in circum- 
stances where the carrier could not obtain 
such financing at reasonable terms without 
such a guarantee. The fact that several years 
ago an Eastern railroad was unable to mar- 
ket equipment trust obligations at the high 
rate of 7 percent helped convince Congress 
that some kind of aid of this type was ur- 
gently needed. 

But the 1958 act did specify that the com- 
mission was only to underwrite such loans 
on behalf of the Government when convinced 
that there was a reasonable prospect that 
the loans would be repaid. It was with this 
in mind, apparently, that the House Appro- 
priations Committee refused this week to 


recommend that the Government pay New 


York banks $14.7 million guaranteed by ICC 
to help the New Haven, which is now in 
reorganization. This does not mean that 
the Treasury will not honor the obligation. 
It merely means that the committee itself, 
for the time being, wants no part of the 
matter. 

There is, perhaps, some point to this right- 
eous legislative indignation, although we 
are not too sure what it is. 

During the early months of this year, 
when ICC was still underwriting section V 
guarantees to the New Haven, there were 
grave doubts that the railroad could long 
survive. But by that time, the Commission 
was heavily committed as, indeed, were 
many other of the New Haven’s creditors. | 

Last year, although the New Haven had 
been badly bruised by fate, prospects looked 
much better. If the winter had not been 
so bad, if the economic slump had not gone 
so deep the section V loans might just have 
tided the New Haven over its crisis. In 
that event neither the Commission nor sec- 
tion V would be getting dark scowls from 
the Appropriations Committee today. As 
matters turned out, ICC guessed wrong. The 
section V loans were not enough. And sec- 
tion V is under a cloud. 

But before heaping too much censure on 
the Commission let us recall the purpose of 
the section V loans. It is not to provide 
Federal guarantees to prosperous railroads 
(and there are quite a few of these); it is 
to bolster those which are skirting so close 
to the edge of financial disaster that they 
are no longer able to finance their equip- 
ment needs in the marketplace. 

In these circumstances, almost any guar- 
antee ICC gives must necessarily be marginal. 
If there were no element of risk there would 
be no need for the guarantees. 

And to put it quite bluntly, in the case 
of the New Haven the major fault lay not 
so much with ICC as with the State, muni- 
cipal, and local governments which, depend- 
ent upon the New Haven’s essential services, | 
should have come promptly to the rescue; 
which did a great deal of talking about it 
but did not get around to acting on their 
alarms until too late. ICC did act, but until 
just about the time the hearse showed up at 
the door, it acted alone. 

We are not so much concerned, however, 


with the pros and cons of ICC’s handling of 
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the New Haven guarantees as with the effect 
of the current congressional criticism on the 
future of the guarantee program. 

Let it be remembered that ICC’s initial 
approaches to these loans were those of a 
barefoot man tiptoeing through a darkened 
room littered with broken glass. Many long 
months passed before it consented to ap- 
prove any section V loans at all. Even to- 
day, 3 years after the act was passed, and 
near the end (we hope) of one of the worst 
periods in the history of American railroad- 
ing, it has guaranteed a total of only $138 
million in section V loans out of a total 
authorization of $500 million. 

This does not strike us as the record of a 
profligate, free-spending agency dedicated to 
letting the chips fall where they may. On 
the contrary, the Commission is about as 
cautious an organization as is to be found 
in Washington, even if one includes the 
branch libraries. If one effect of the cur- 
rent spate of criticism of ICC’s actions in 
support of the New Haven is to scare it into 
turning down any further section V guar- 
antees under which repayment potentials 
are doubtful—the only railroads that will be 
able to qualify for this type of assistance in 
the future will be those that dpn’t need it 
and don’t want it. 


Goals of the New Frontier: Housing 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


‘HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Speaker, the Housing Act of 1961 
has been hailed as one of the greatest 
pieces of housing legislation ever to pass 
the Congress. In speaking of the act, 
President Kennedy said: 

For the communities of the Nation, large 
and small, it provides an opportunity for a 
giant step toward better cities and improved 
housing. And I think the beneficial effects 
of this — will be felt by every 
American. 


Those who remember the bitter frus- 
trations of recent years can fully appre- 
ciate the monumental accomplishment 
that this act represents. For years we 
were confronted by an administration 
which opposed any new housing legisla- 
tion. We had to fight vetoes, threats of 
vetoes and obstructive parliamentary 
tactics to get even the most modest 
housing measures. The Housing Act of 
1961 provided, for the first time, an FHA 
loan program which will henefit low in- 
come tamilies, and added to the Hous- 
jing Act such forward looking measures 
as loans and grants to communities to 
attack the prablem of mass transporta- 
tion, and assistance to them in preserv- 
ing open spaces for recreation and 
conservation. 

MIDDLI: INCOME FAMILIES 


There are many families whose in- 
comes were a little too high for low-rent 
public housing and yet not quite high 
enough to be able to afford decent private 
housing who have received little benefit 
from previous housing programs. ‘The 
Housing Act provided that modest p- 
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come families be eligible for loans with 
terms as long as 35 years, and even 40 
if needed, and downpayments of as little 
as 3 percent of the sales price. In addi- 
tion, under a new program of low inter- 
est loans for rental and cooperative 
housing the FHA can insure a mortgage 
on a project with an interest rate as low 
as 3% percent. This will mean a saving 
of as much as $20 a month per family, 
compared to ordinary rental housing 
financing. 
HOUSING CONSERVATION 


The Housing Act also deals directly 
with the problem of maintaining and im- 
proving existing homes. It is far more 
economical to prevent the development 
of slums than it is to spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars in clearing away slums 
once they have been created. To aid 
persons in providing major repairs and 
alterations of existing housing the Hous- 
ing Act permits FHA to insure 20-year 
rehabilitation loans up to $10,000 per 
dwelling unit. 

HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


Despite two vetoes specifically object- 
ing to housing for the elderly, the Demo- 
cratic Congress in 1959 forced through a 
new program of direct Federal 3%g-per- 
cent interest loans to help build rental 
housing suited to the needs of the elderly 
and within their financial] reach. The 


Housing Act of 1961 authorized an addi- 


tional $75 million for this program, and 
extended the eligibility requirements to 


-include cooperatives and certain public 


bodies. 
LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 

The Housing Act provided long over- 
due additional authority for the low- 
rent housing program—the program 
aimed directly at our most critical hous- 
ing needs. The Housing Act of 1961 has 
revitalized the low-rent housing pro- 
gram by authorizing an additional 
100,000 units—enough to meet at least 
our most pressing needs and permit local 
authorities to plan ahead. 

The act also amends the low-rent 
housing program to meet the special 
needs of low-income elderly families 
where incomes are so low that they 
threaten the solvency of housing proj- 
ects. To enable local authorities to take 
care of these families, the law now au- 
thorizes an additional payment of up to 
$120 a year where this extra help is 
necessary. 

URBAN RENEWAL 

Our most direct attack on slums and 
urban blight is provided by the program 
of slum .clearance and urban renewal 
created by the Housing Act of 1949. 
When the new administration took 
office it found that the $2 billion au- 
thorized in previous years had been 
wholly committed. To replenish the 
program, the Housing Act authorized an 
additional $2 billion, an amount esti- 
mated to carry the program for the next 
4 years. 

The act also amended the urban re- 
newal law to give more equitable treat- 
ment to small communities and de- 
pressed areas. Since these places suffer 
some disadvantage in meeting their 
share of urban renewal costs, the 1961 


act increased the Federal share from 
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two-thirds to three-fourths for towns 
and cities up to 50,000 population and 
depressed areas up to 150,000. 

SMALL BUSINESS AND URBAN RENEWAL 


The Housing Act also provided some 
well-justified benefits for small business 
firms in urban renewal areas who are 
often hard hit by the process of clear- 
ing and rebuilding blighted areas. 

To alleviate these hardships the 
Housing Act provides for 20-year 3%- 
percent loans through the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, to help displaced 
business firms relocate elsewhere. In 
addition, displaced business firms will 
benefit by the elimination of the $3,000 
ceiling on Federal payments for moving 
expenses. 

URBAN RENEWAL FOR BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 

The new Housing Act also recognizes 
the fact that sound rebuilding of our 
cities requires the elimination of more 
than just residential blight. Business 
districts can become sore spots just as 
well. To m@t this need, the Housing 
Act increased from 20 to 30 percent the 
proportion of urban renewal grant funds 
which can be used-for nonresidential 
projects. These projects can be of spe- 
cial benefit to municipalities by increas- 
ing manifold the tax returns to the city. 

COLLEGE HOUSING 


One of our most successful programs 
in the field of housing is that of low 
interest, liberal loans to finance needed 
housing for institutions of higher learn- 
ing. To help our universities, so vital 
to the educational and scientific ad- 
vances on which our Nation’s welfare and 
its very safety are dependent, the Hous- 
ing Act authorized a total of $1.2 billion 
for these loans to carry the program for 
the next 4 years. 

COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


One of our most pressing national 
needs, particularly in small communi- 
ties, is the improvement and expansion 
of our investments in public facilities to 
serve all of our people. To provide for 
these needs the Housing Act of 1961 
greatly expanded and liberalized the 
program of public facility loans. The 
interest rate on these loans was reduced 
to approximately 3% percent. At the 
same time an additional $450 million was 
provided for these loans which can be 
made to any community up to 50,000 
population and designated redevelop- 
ment areas up to 150,000. 

MASS TRANSIT 


One of the most serious problems fac- 
ing our metropolitan centers is that of 
efficient transportation. City after city 
is finding that it is choked by trafiic. 
The Housing Act takes a major step 
toward meeting the transit needs of our 
urban areas by a provision which author- 
ized $50 million in low-interest loans 
which can be used by public bodies for 
the acquisition, construction and im- 
provement of public and/or private 
transportation facilities and equipment. 
In addition, the act authorizes $25 mil- 
lion for demonstration grants covering | 
up to two-thirds of project cost for 
projects designed to explore new and 


better ways of overcoming mass transit 


problems. 


| 
| 
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FHA HOME LOAN INSURANCE 


To make the benefits of FHA loan in- 
surance and home ownership available 
to additional families, the Housing Act 
liberalizes the terms by reducing mini- 
mum downpayment requirements, by in- 
creasing the maximum mortgage 
amount for a single family home from 
$22,500 to $25,000, and by increasing 
the maximum maturity for newly built 
houses from 30 years to 35 years. 

OPEN SPACE LAND 


There has been growing concern over 
the fact that the rapid population in- 
crease in our towns and cities has led to 
the virtual disappearance of open space 
suitable for parks and playgrounds. In 
order to help communities to preserve 
some open land, the bill authorizes $50 
million for partial Federal grants to ac- 
quire open land to be held permanently 
as park land. These grants can cover 
up to 20 percent of the cost in the case of 
individual political subdivisions. How- 
ever, if the land will serve all or a sub- 
stantial part of the whofe urban area, 
the Federal share can be increased to 30 


percent. 
FARM HOUSING 


The act recognizes that housing prob- 
lems in rural areas, while different from 
those in the cities, are just as serious. 
In particular, mortgage credit is gener- 
ally very difficult to obtain. To meet 
this need, the existing program of direct 
Federal loans for farm housing is ex- 
tended for 4 years and an additional 
$200 million is made available for these 
loans. 

The Housing Act of 1961 represents 
a tremendous step toward the goal of 
providing decent housing and a suitable 
environment for every American. 


Rockefeller Seeks to Aid New York 
Railroads - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 

ing editorial, “Rocky’s Rail Plan Would 
Help State,” appeared on September 13, 
1961, in the Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat 
and Chronicle. I commend it to the at- 
tention of the entire House and request 
that it be included at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Rocky’s Ram. PLran HELP 

Governor Rockefeller, who came to Roch- 
_ ester yesterday for a 2-day visit, may go 

into history as the Governor who did most 
to save this State’s railroads from financial 
disaster. At stake in this effort are thou- 
sands of jobs and millions of dollars in this 
area alone. 

Rockefeller on Monday urged in Washing- 
ton that a broad Federal program of aid be 
instituted, starting with repeal of the 10- 
percent tax on passenger fares. This would 
be a boost of $200 million alone. More spe- 

cifically pertinent to the Rochester area, the 
Governor sought to prevent the New York 
Central from being frozen out of a proposed 
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merger with the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroads. His urging 
should be heeded. 

As this newspaper has pointed out, the 
New York Central depends heavily on reve- 
nue from carrying trains routed over its rails 
by the other two lines. But if the two merge 
without including the New York Central, it 
will pay the merged lines to keep this traffic 


‘on their own rails, cutting heavily into Cen- 


tral revenues. 
That could only mean curtailed service 


. in such communities as Rochester to which 


the Central is vital. This railroad pours 
more than $8 million into payrolls here and 
pays taxes of almost a half million dollars a 
year to the city of Rochester. It is a large 
factor in support of much industry here and 
its transportation service is vital to much 
of the rest. 

The Governor is not the first to give verbal 
recognition to the plight of this State’s rail- 
roads, but he is the first to move decisively 
to help them. Through this action, they 
have been relieved of a growing tax squeeze 
and have been enabled to obtain rolling 
stock they could not otherwise get. 

All this is in line with his campaign pledge 
to help provide better climate for industry 
and with his duty as Governor to help pre- 
serve jobs and revenue in the State. With 
such action, his moves to bolster higher edu- 
cation, reorganize the State government and 
keep it fiscally sound, Rocky has rolled up 
an excellent record in his first 3 years. He 
is a welcome visitor to our city. ! 


Address by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, at the 
Vienna Monetary Meetings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing address was given by the Honor- 


able Douglas Dillon before the annual 


meetings of the Boards of Governors of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in Vienna on 
September 20, 1961. I cannot stress too 
greatly the importance of these meet- 
ings to the economic well-being of our 
Nation and its economic relationship 
with the rest of the free world. 

We have every right to be proud of 
our distinguished Secretary. His re- 
marks indicate his extensive knowledge 
of the international situation and how 
to present the American viewpoint in 
such a way as to induce the utmost co- 
operation. His attendance at the formal 
meetings was only a small part of the 
tremendous load which he undertook 
and performed so well. Almost every 
minute of the day outside of the formal 
meetings was devoted to meeting with 
important representatives of the various 
particiapting countries. 

The good will thus created is immeas- 
urable. 

The address follows: 

First, let me say how delighted I am to be 
once again in the gracious and storied city 
of Vienna. Since my last visit a little more 
than a year ago, I have seen fresh evidences 
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of growth and change—change that reflects 
the industry, the imagination, and the 
initiatige of the Austrian people. The sta- 


bility of the Austrian Government in post- 
War years—the extent of Austria’s remark- 
able economic resurgence—the unswerving 
devotion of the Austrian people to demo- 
cratic principles—all are features of mod- 
ern Austria that command our respect. This 
small nation—this revered cradle of thought 
and culture—this courageous outpost on the 
frontiers of freedom—has aroused the ad- 
miration of freemen everywhere. On be- 
half of my Government—on behalf of the 
President of the United States, who recalls 
with pleasure the warm hospitality he re- 
ceived here last June—I wish to say that we 
consider Vienna to be a most auspicious 
setting for the important work upon which 
we are embarked. 

During the past the International 
Mone Fund, under the distinguished 
leadership of Per Jacobsson, has again dem- 
onstrated its vital importance to world 
monetary stability and econommic growth. 

The role of the Pund is being further en- 
hanced at this meeting where we have the 
privilege of welcoming to our deliberations 
10 new countries—the largest increase in a 


single year’s operations since the Fund's in- | 
It is a particular pleasure for me . 


ception. 
to welcome to our midst our good friends 
from Cyprus, Laos, Liberia, Nepal, New 
Zealand, Nigeria, Portugal, Senegal, Sierra 
Leone, and Togo. 

Since we met a year ago in Washington, 
$2.4 billion has been drawn from the Fund. 
A major part of that was the recent draw- 
ing by the United Kingdom, but 21 other 
member countries made drawings totaling 
more than $900 million. There are also 20 
standby arrangements in effect, with unused 
drawing rights totaling $1.2 billion. 

Fund assistance in the past year has both 
strengthened the structure of currency con- 
vertibility in the industrialized countries and 
helped many of the developing countries to 
adopt or maintain programs of financial and 
monetary stabilization. The Fund has come 
to occupy a central position in international 
monetary affairs—a role I am confident will 
be of ever-increasing importance to all our 
member countries in the years ahead. 

A few years ago, almost all drawings from 
the Fund were in dollars. Since the advent 
of currency convertibility in Western Europe, 
however, the Fund has made great progress 
in using a larger number of the currencies it 
holds, thus increasing the percentage of 
drawings in currencies other than US. dol- 
lars. During the past year, 11 different 
currencies were drawn from the Fund, and 
two-thirds of the total drawings were in 
currencies other than the dollar. This is an 
encouraging development. It has made a 
reality of the original concept of the Fund as 
a@ reserve pool of many currencies for the 
use of members. 

Last year the Fund’s advisory activities 
continued on a broad scale. Wherever mem- 
ber countries have sought to deal effectively 
with financial instability—by strengthening 
their fiscal resources, by controlling money 
and credit, or by otherwise improving their 
financial institutions—they have been able to 
rely on the staff of the Fund for expert and 
objective advice. 

The stabilization programs many members 
of the Fund have worked out and put into 
operation—usually with Fund advrice—have 
at times been criticized on the gruund that 
they have supposedly imposed a choice be- 
tween stagnation and economic growth. I 
do not believe that this is a correct ap- 
praisal of the role played by financial stabi- 
lization in economic development. I agree 
with the opinion expressed by Mr. Jacobs- 
son in his brilliant opening statement: that 
the aim of a well-designed stabilization pro- 
gram is to eliminate inflation, not only as a 
source of balance of payments disequilib- 
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rium, but also as an obstacle to economic. 


growth. Financial stability can thus assist 
economic growth which, together with social 
progress, must be the major objective of 
development policy. 

Of course, financial stability cannot of it- 
self cure all the problems of economic growth 
that beset the developing countries. Effec- 
tive development planning, basic internal 


reforms, and adequate capital from both 


external and internal sources—all are nec- 
essary. This is well recognized by the Fund, 
which is, as it should be, the partner of 
economic development institutions, national 
and international, in coordinated efforts to 
increase the flow of external assistance and 


‘to help the developing countries make the 


best use of their own domestic resources. 
I turn now to the economy of the United 


‘States and the status of our international 
balance of payments. 


The recovery of the U.S. economy, follow- 
ing the mildest of our postwar recessions, is 
well underway and moving strongly. The 
low point in economic activity was reached 
in the first quarter of this year. In the 
second quarter, major economic indicators 
recorded new highs. Gross national product, 
personal income, and personal consumption 
expenditures all reached fresh peaks in the 
April—June period. Total industrial produc- 
tion recorded a new high in July and again 


in August. We estimate that gross national 


product—which jumped from an annual rate 
of just over $500 billion at the beginning of 
the year to $516 billion in the second quar- 
ter—will reach approximately %540 billion 
during the fourth quarter. The course of 
our economic recovery has been particularly 
encouraging since prices have remained 
stable. Hence, almost the ¢ atire rise in-our 
gross national product has been real. More- 
over, our increased economic activity has 
not been accompanied by speculative buying 
or abnormal buildup of inventories. 

During the past year the monetary and 
fiscal policies of the United States have been 
directed at limiting the extent of the decline 
in economic activity and at strengthening 
the forces of recovery. Prompt recognition 
by our monetary authorities of the impend- 
ing downturn brought a quick shift of policy 
from monetary restraint to ease. As early 
as June of last year, the Federal Reserve 
relaxed credit restrictions by reducing dis- 
count rates and lowering the reserve require- 
ments of commercial banks. Federal Re- 
serve purchases of Government securities 
provided additional bank reserves to combat 
recession and finance expansion. Reflect- 


ing this Federal Reserve policy, total loans 


and investments of commercial banks have 
expanded by 7 percent, or $14 billion, during 
the past 12 months. This large increase pro- 
vided a major force which softened the 
strains of recession and stimulated recovery. 

On the fiscal side, increased unemploy- 
ment benefits and other Government outlays 
associated with the recession—in conjunc- 
tion with reduced income tax collections— 
have operated as in previous recessions to 
pediom an automatic supporting influence. 

gely as a result of these built-in stabil- 
izers the total value of all goods and services 
produced during the economic downturn 
never fell appreciably below the correspond- 
ing quarter of the previous year. 

As I noted earlier, we are especially en- 
couraged that our recovery and our attain- 
ment of record new levels of production have 
been accompanied by price stability. . Our 


index of wholesale prices has remained for 


3 years at virtually the same level. Retail 
commodity prices have been stable while the 
overall index of consumer prices has in- 
creased by less than 1 percent since last 
October. 

The business outlook for the United 
States during the coming year is very prom- 
ising. Excessive stocks have been liquidated. 
As a result of rising production and sales, 
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inventories have once more begun to in- 
crease moderately but they are not high in 
relation to either present or prospective 
needs. Consumers have reduced their debt 
and built up their savings, thus strengthen- 
ing the outlook for retail trade. Net 
financial savings of individuals rose by $7.7 
billion in the first half of 1961 on top of a 

$10 billion rise in 1960. In contrast to 1958- 
59, interest rates have remained remarkably 
constant during the initial recovery period. 

We anticipate further vigorous growth. 
The substantial room in our economy for 
further expansion should avert any infla- 
tionary pressures that might otherwise de- 
velop. For we have no shortage of produc- 
tive resources, nearly all of our industries 
are operating well below capacity, and the 
labor supply is ample. Continued rises in 
output should materially assist us in solv- 
ing the persisting problem of relatively high 
unemployment. Nevertheless, we are de- 
veloping worker retraining programs de- 
signed to attack this problem directly. 

Federal budget expenditures remain well 
within our capacity. In fact, the deficit for 
fiscal year 1961 and the projected deficit for 
1962 are together much smaller than the 
deficits during the last comparable recession 
and recovery in 1958-59. After taking in- 
to account all presently scheduled expendi- 
tures, including the substantially increased 
outlays for defense requested by President 
Kennedy in ,July, our estimates point to a 
deficit this year (fiscal 1962) that will 
amount to about half the deficit for fiscal 
1959. In addition, our gross national prod- 
uct will run some 17 percent higher than 
in fiscal year 1959, and our tax revenues will 
be about 21 percent greater. Hence, the 
economic impact of the current deficit will 
be considerably less than half that of the 
1959 deficit. 

The deficits in fiscal 1961 and 1962 are 
essentially a reflection of the short fall of 
revenues resulting from the recent recession. 
This is a characteristic of our tax system, 
because it is heavily dependent upon direct 
taxation of personal and business income. 


- For the same reason we may expect sharp in- 


creases in revenues as business improves and 
the economy grows. The calendar year 1962 
gives every promise of being a very good year 
for business, and since our revenues are 
based upon earnings of the previous year, we 
can confidently look forward to a substantial 
increase in our income during the fiscal year 
1963, which begins next July 1. Fiscal 1963 
will be closely comparable in the business 
cycle to fiscal 1960, when Federal revenues 
jumped $10 billion over the preceding year. 
Hence, unless a need arises for further in- 
creases in defense outlays, the balanced 
budget which President Kennedy is deter- 
mined to submit next January can be 
achieved without any increase in taxes. 
However, should additional defense expendi- 
tures become necessary, the President has 
stated clearly and unequivocally that he is 
prepared to request additional taxes should 
they be required to balance the budget. 

I would like to emphasize the firmness of 
our decision to balance our budget in fiscal 


1963. Indeed, had it not been for the in- 


crease in international tensions over Berlin, 
which forced us to increase our defense ex- 
penditures substantially above the levels 
previously planned, we could have looked 
forward confidently to a substantial budget- 
ary surplus in fiscal 1963. We are resolute in 
our determination to maintain both a sound 
and an expanding economy so that the 
United States may play its full part in the 
defense and the development of the free 
world and, at the same time, meet the re- 
quirements of an increasing population at 
home. | 

I am glad to be able to report that the 
U.S. balance of payments has developed 
in a much more satisfactory manner 
this year than in 1960. The marked im- 
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provement in our merchandise account dur- 
ing 1960 continued into 1961 and the large 
speculative outflows of short-term capital, 
which swelled the volume of our outpay- 
ments in the second half of 1960, have 


ceased. Our merchandise trade surplus in | 


1960 amounted to $4.7 billion, whereas in 
1959 it had been less than $1 billion. In the 
first half of 1961 our trade surplus was run- 
ning at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$6 billion. 

These developments are reflected both in 
our “‘basic”’ position (comprising all of our 
recorded transactions exclusive of U.S. pri- 
vate short-term capital outflow) and in our 
overall payments position. In 1960 the basic 


deficit amounted to $1.9 billion, compared 


with $4.3 billion in 1959 and $3.6 billion in 
1958. In the first half of 1961, the basic 
position continued the substantial improve- 
ment shown in 1960 and, without counting 
special prepayments of $650 million on USS. 
Government loans, was almost exactly in 
balance. 

Our overall deficit, which is measured by 
decreases in U.S. holdings of gold and con- 
vertible currencies plus increases in foreign 
liquid holdings of U.S. dollars—which to- 
gether amounted to about $4 billion in both 
1959 and 1960—was running at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate somewhat under $1.7 
billion in the first half of 1961. The figure 
of $1.7 billion also does not count as a receipt 
the special debt prepayments of $650 million. 
While this indicates the continuation of sub- 
stantial short-term Capital outflows, these 
movements have represented, for the most 
part, a substantial enlargement of the 
financing of world trade by U.S. banking in- 
stitutions and have not been speculative in 
character. 

These are encouraging developments: But 
they do not mean that the United States can 
relax its efforts to achieve a satisfactory and 
durable equilibrium in its balance of pay- 
ments. We must have a large and growing 
export surplus of goods and services to pay 
for military expenditures abroad which we 
incur for the defense of the free world. We 
must have it for both that portion of our 
foreign aid program that is not covered by 
procurement in the United States and for our 
continuing large outflow of long-term private . 
development Capital. 

The improvement in our trade surplus so 
far this year cannot be expected to continue 
in the months ahead, since it was accom- 
plished more through a decrease in imports 
than through an increase in exports. And 
now, as the U.S. economy moves toward 
reasonably full employment of resources, we 
must look to a corresponding expansion of 
our imports. Indeed, they have already 
started to grow. While this tends to sharpen 
our payments problem, it also leads to larger 
world trade and greater prosperity for our 


trading partners. 


Accordingly, we must continue to make 
intensive efforts to expand our exports. 
This means for us, as it does for any nation, 


that we must constantly improve the pro- 


ductivity on which the ability of our pro- 
ducers to compete in world markets is based. 
It also requires that we prevent increases 
in money costs from canceling out improve- 
ments in productivity. At the same time, 
our producers must search out export oppor- 
tunities with energy and imagination. The 
domestic market of the United States is a 
very large one and many of our producers 
have traditionally thought almost exclusively 
in terms of that market, rather than of 
opportunities overseas. We believe this 
orientation can and must be shifted, for 
there are surely thousands of our producers 
who can be more successful in the export 
field than they have been in the past. It is 
for this reason that our Government is 
devoting considerable effort to bringing 


market opportunities abroad to the atten- 


tion of our business community. 


» 
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We are well aware that the position of the 
doliar as a strong reserve currency depends 
upon our success in maintaining a reason- 
able equilibrium over the years in our bal- 
ance of payments. This we are determined 
to do. As we succeed, the upward trend in 
the accumulation of gold and dollars by 
other countries taken together will neces~- 
sarily be slowed. The elimination of cur- 
rent payments imbalances can, of course, be 
greatly facilitated by the cooperation of sur- 
plus countries in pursuing liberal trade pol- 
icies, in increasing long-term development 
assistance, and in sharing expenditures for 
the common defense in accordance with 
their capabilities. 

During the past year, as Mr. Jacobsson has 
reminded us, there has been active discus- 
sion and examination in governmental 
circles, among economists, and in the finan- 
cial press, of the adequacy of existing inter- 
national monetary arrangements. These 
discussions have been very helpful. Mr. 
Jacobsson has now proposed that each of 
the principal industrial countries commit 
itself to lend its currency to the Fund wp to 
a stated amount. I strongly agree that an 
arrangement of this sort should be worked 
out to insure the Fund access to the addi- 
tional amounts that would be needed should 

balance-of-payments pressures involving 
these countries ever impair or threaten to 
impair the smooth functioning of the world 
payments system. 

At the same time, for its regular require- 
ments, the Fund can, and should be expected 
to, borrow from one or another of the par- 
ticipating countries under article VII when- 
ever its supply of any of these particular 
currencies becomes low. It would also ap- 
pear reasonable to consider the possibility 
that such loans be credited against any com- 
mitment which the lending country may 
have undertaken as its part of the multi- 
lateral arrangement. These special bilateral 
borrowings would thus replenish the Fund’s 
supply of particular currencies in strong de- 
mand and, in this way, would help to avoid 
undue drains on its gold reserve. 

I have no fixed opinions on the details of 
the multilateral borrowing arrangement. I 
am confident—on the basis of the encourag- 
ing views I have heard expressed in the past 
few days—that practical means can be found 
to give effect to the agreement in principle 
which so evidently exists. There are four 
important aspects which I do wish to em- 
phasize : 

First, the aggregate amount the partici- 
pating countries should look forward to 
committing to the project should be large 
enough to add decisively to the Fund’s 
capacity to play its essential role. 
| Second, to be effective, the additional re- 

sources must be promptly available in case 
of need. 

Third, safeguards will be required to in- 
sure that there will be effective consulta- 
tion between the Fund and the lenders, and 
that the Pund will only actually borrow un- 
der the commitment arrangements after 
taking full account of the current reserve 
position of the lending country. In addi- 
tion, each country which actually lends to 
the Fund should, in case the need develops, 
be able automatically to obtain repayment 
from the Fund. 

Fourth, I concur in Mr. Jacobsson’s judg- 
ment that there must be no weakening of 
the policies that have guided the Fund in 
_ the use of its resources; nor should the new 
- @rrangements change in any way the exist- 
ing rights and duties of members of the 
Pund, both as drawers of currencies and as 
providers of currencies. 

This is an important project. The Fund 
should push ahead promptly in its current 
consultations with the prospective lending 
countries in order that the Executive Board 
may carry the project to completion so that 
the participating countries may obtain the 
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necessary legislative authority from their 
Parliaments early next year. With this 
done, the monetary system of the free world 
will be substantially strengthened. For the 
Fund will then clearly be in a position to 
meet the changing needs of the new world 
of convertible currencies. 

Speaking for my country, I want to say 
that the United States regards the work 


in which we are engaged here in Vienna 


as having a direct and important bearing 
upon the future course of free world growth 
and progress. I have confidence in the ulti- 
mate outcome of our deliberations because 
I have confidence in the vitality of the free 
economies upon which the work of the Fund 
is founded. Our mutual goal is a world of 
expanding opportunities for every human 
being to pursue his legitimate aspirations 
in peace and freedom. The International 
Monetary Fund is playing an important role 
in helping us to achieve it. 


Depressed Area Deceit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the New Frontier proposed the depressed 


areas bill earlier in the year, those of us. 


who voted against it described it not 
only as a waste of taxpayers’ money, but 
a cruel hoax to the depressed areas them- 
selves. The following article in a recent 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune by 
Joseph R. Slevin, national economics 
editor, verifies what the opponents of 
this agrarian reformer vehicle predicted 
would happen. 
DEPRESSED AREAS’ RELIEF DEPRESSED 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

WASHINGTON .—The highly touted depressed 
areas program has made a slow break from 
the starting gate. 

President Kennedy put the aid program 
near the top of his campaign list of measures 
to “get the country moving again,” but the 
Government won’t make its first industrial 
assistance loan until next week. 

Many reasons advanced for the pro- 
gram’s disappointing lack of early foot but 
administration officials are inclined to blame 
@ congressional requirement that no com- 
munity can get an industrial loan until it 
prepares—and wins Federal approval of—an 
elaborate overall economic development pro- 


gram. 

Mr. Kennedy signed the depressed areas 
program into law May 1. It’s being run by 
the new Area Redevelopment Agency in the 
Commerce Department. 


THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE MILLION 
DOLLARS ON TAP 


The program is supposed to help hard-hit 
communities attract job-creating industries. 
Congress authorized $200 million of Federal 
loans for commercial and industrial facilities 
and $175 million of loans and grants for such 
public projects as sewers, that a community 
needs to service new industries. 

The ARA has cleared two public projects. 

Gassville, Ark., received a $160,000 loan and 
grant for a water system that it needs to at- 
tract a new firm. Cambridge, Md., obtained 
a $213,000 loan and grant for a sewage system 
that will bring in a new food processing plant 
and will make it possible for a publishing 
company to expand. 

One of the early difficulties has been a wide- 


October 17 


spread lack of understanding of the kind of 
help the ARAcan supply. An Agency spokes- 
man said that ARA probably has received one 
impracticable inquiry for every workable plan 
that has been laid before it. 

The most outlandish proposal came from 
a community that wanted ARA money to 
build a jail. Others have requested funds 
for libraries, hospitals, and similar worthy 
but ineligible public facilities. 


ONLY 31 PROMISING 


The ARA has only 31 loan and grant ap- 
plications that it considers promising. 

If they are approved and are carried out, 
they will provide a meager 10,942 jobs. 

Eighteen applicants want %6,500,000 of 
loans and. grants—but chiefly grants—to 
build public facilities. Two.proposals call 
for tourist and recreation facilities, while 
the remaining 16 are for water, sewer, and 
other utilities. 

Thirteen communities are seeking indus- 
trial loans. They want $20 million from the 
ARA and are planning to put up $132 million 
of private, local, and State money. 

The projects include an aluminum reduc- 
tion mill on the Kentucky-West Virginia 
border, a steel mill, a furniture factory, a 
woodworking plant, two canneries, a paper- 
mill, a metal processing plant, a small metal 
parts factory, and a peat moss processor. 

The depressed area program was expected 
to be particularly helpful to Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia coal towns, New England 
textile communities, and a scattering of steel 


and automobile towns in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Michigan, and Illinois. 

But no Pennsylvania town has asked for 
an industrial loan. The best guess of Wash- 
ington officials is that they prefer borrowing 
from the Pennsylvania Industrial Develop- 
ment Administration. It lends money at 2 
percent, while the ARA charges 4 percent. 

The aluminum plant is one of five West 
Virginia industrial applications. 


Goals of the New Frontier: Area 
Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major problems confronting this Nation 
of ours at the time of the 1960 presiden- 
tial election was that of the so-called de- 
pressed or distressed areas. This is still 
a problem today. But what I would like 
to point out at this time is the fact that 
since the election there has been a great 
deal of progress made in the solving of 
many of the problems associated with 
the chronic and persistent unemploy- 
ment which exists:in these areas. 

I think we all know the definition of 
a “depressed or distressed area.” It is 
one where there has been serious unem- 
ployment which has existed for a con- 
siderable length of time. This unem- 
ployment has been caused by several fac- 
tors, singly, or working in concert. These 
have included: technological changes; 
migration of industry; changes in de- 
mands for products; protracted seasonal 
unemployment, and depletion of re- 
sources. My hometown of Evansville, 
Ind., has been hard hit for several years 
by unemployment. The percentage of 
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unemployment there has been consist- 
ently over the 6-percent mark most of 
the time. In many other parts of the 
country similar conditions have existed. 
In February of this year the figure was 
7.9 percent in the city of Evansville. 

At the beginning of 1960, the figure 
was 8.5 percent. At the present time, 
the percentage of unemployed is now 
down to 6.5 percent. This is still far 
from what we would like to see. But 
it is some improvement. Under the 


area redevelopment program, passed by 


a Democratic Congress during this Dem- 
ocratic administration, we hope that we 
can get that figure much lower. 

The unemployment § situation in 
Evansville has been repeated time and 
time again all over the country. The 
Chrysler plant there was closed down, 
and the operations there, bodybuilding 
and assembly, were moved to St. Louis. 
Servel, Inc., makers of refrigerators, dis- 
continued their operations in Evansville. 
Several other concerns in the commu- 
nity also closed up their operations 
there. To combat this, the people of the 
city and its outlying area raised $1 mil- 


lion to help attract new industries to the' 


area; $300,000 was raised to help small 
business in the city. The people of this 
city did just about all that they were 
able to do to combat the unemployment. 
The assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment was clearly necessary, if they were 
to ever really rise above the tremendous 
economic problems that continually 
pressed in about them. This same sit- 


- uation has been true in the eastern part 


of my district—the Greater Louisville 
area. In this area are the cities of Jef- 
fersonville, in Clark County, and New 
Albany, in Floyd County. 

For some years, I have been greatly 
concerned over this situation, not just 
as it applies to the Eighth Congressional 
District of Indiana, but to other areas 
of the country likewise. I am proud to 
say that I introduced one of the very 
first so-called depressed areas bills. 
During the 85th and 86th Congresses, 
we Democrats passed such legislation, 
only to have it fall under the veto of the 
Republican occupant of the White 


House. The story changed during this. 
Congress as the Democrats with effective 


leadership from President Kennedy, 
passed the Area Redevelopment Act of 
1961. When the President signed the 
legislation on May 1 of this year, he 
commented: 

In this free society we want to make it 
possible for everyone to find a job who 
wants to work and support their families, 
and this bill is an important step in that 
direction. 


Under the provisions of the Area Re- 
development Act, the Federal Govern- 
ment is able to go into these areas of 
chronic and persistent unemployment 
and assist State and local leaders to at- 
tract new industries; to help in the im- 
provement of needed public facilities; 
and provide assistance to those workers 
displaced by the migration of industries 
from their areas through job retraining. 
This will enable them to be qualified for 
new jobs which may become available in 
their communities. All this will be a 


big boost to these distressed areas. 
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Under the act, $300 million is pro- 
vided in revolving loan funds—$100 mil- 
lion for industrial and commercial loans 
in urban areas, $100 million for similar 
loans in rural areas, and $100 million 
for loans for public facilities. For fiscal 


(1962, Congress appropriated a total of 


$122,500,000 for these loans. In addi- 
tion, Congress appropriated $40 million 
for the current fiscal year for public 
facility grants, $3,325,000 for technical 
assistance, and $4,875,000 for operating 
expenses. To date, the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration has designated 663 
areas—covering some 863 counties or 
parts of counties—as eligible for assist- 
ance under the terms of the act. They 
have been so designated because of high 
unemployment or underemployment or 
because of low farm income or family 
income. The Department of Labor has 
certified some 120 additional areas as 
surplus small labor markets, enabling 
them to be eligible for assistance under 
the program as soon as they are of- 


ficially termed “redevelopment areas” by, 


the Area Redevelopment Administration 


in the Department of Commerce. More 


areas are in the process of being desig- 
nated as “the Labor Department con- 
tinues to make studies as to their eco- 
nomic situation. | 

Mr. Speaker, there has not been suffi- 


cient time since the enactment of the 


Area Redevelopment Act to be able to 
predict just how much better off these 
economically distressed areas—both ur- 
ban and rural—will be under the pro- 


gram. But I do know that we are mak- 


ing progress in the right direction. 
That direction is the helping of such 
areas to assist themselves to bring in 
new industries through a study of their 
economic capabilities, through improve- 
ment in their community facilities which 
will be used by such industries, by as- 
sistance in the retraining of the area’s 
workers, and by the bringing to these 
communities and rural areas a sense of 
hope and direction which many of them 
have been lacking for years. Through 
this legislation, we can help dispell much 
of the fog of discouragement and frus- 


tration which has arisen out of the lack 


of economic growth. 

The area redevelopment program in- 
volves a new partnership made up of the 
Federal Government’s agencies which 
have a direct interest in these areas. 
These include the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of the Interior, 
the Department of Labor, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
and the Small Business Administration. 
The Congress directed all these agencies 
to coordinate their activities toward thé 
effective carrying out of the mandate of 
the act. That mandate is the return of 
economic growth and prosperity, and 
along with it, a return of human dignity 
and hope to the people and the commu- 
nities and farm areas suffering from the 
hardships of industrial relocation and 
economic recession. Under the previous 
administration, little if anything was 
done to assist these areas and their peo- 
ple. The Democratic Party has always 
been dedicated to the welfare and human 
dignity of the American people. The 
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area redevelopment program, enacted by 
this Congress, is a significant example 
of that doctrine. 

The first two projects under the act 
have been approved. One is the $160,000 
loan and grant for a water system which 
was needed in order to help a new firm | 
locate in the community of Gassville, 
Ark. This will provide 1,000 permanent 
new jobs initially for workers in a four- 
county redevelopment area. The other . 
project is that of Cambridge, Md. Here, 
a $213,300 loan and grant for a sewerage 
system will result in bringing in one new 


industry and expansion of an already 


existing firm. The result here will be 
875 permanent new jobs initially. There 
are other projects in the process of being 
approved now by the Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration. This is a sample of the as- 
sistance that will be afforded eligible 
areas. This is a sample of the type of 
human and community assistance which 
the Democratic Party believes in. Help- 
ing people to help themselves. : 

Much has been written and spoken 
on the subject of the depressed areas of 
the country. Heavy unemployment 
existed. Some still does. Hope dwindled 
as local and State resources were unable 
to cope with the problem. These areas 


have a right to share the economic 


growth that the rest of the country is 
experiencing. Their people have a right 
to hope and jobs. Their children havea — 
right to the kind of education and op- 
portunities which economic progress will 
help bring to these areas, just as they 
have to the guarantees spelled out in our 
Constitution. This program is a step in 
the right direction. It is still a relatively 
small step, but it will go a long way in 
restoring the confidence of these peoples 
in their communities, their local way of 
life, and in themselves. 


The Responsibility of the Neutral Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 


‘distinguished president of the Mutual | 


Broadcasting System, Robert F. Hur- 
leigh, has presented some exceptionally 
well reasoned views on the responsibili- 
ties of the neutral-bloc nations to the 
United Nations. His comments in a re- 
cent editorial broadcast by the Mutual 
Radio Network express the hope that 
the so-called nonalined nations will ex- 
ercise discretion in world affairs in the 
days ahead. | 

No group has more at stake in the sur- 
vival of the United Nations than the 
smaller, neutral nations. Alone they 
cannot stand against the tyranny of the 
Communists. Neutrality is the right to 
be unalined, but it is not the right to 
be irresponsible. 

Mr. Hurleigh’s remarks deserve wide 
attention, and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 


| 

be 
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ber 21, 1961. 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


call the Afro-Asian bloc; call them 
what you will. From India to Upper Volta 
they have cried for recognition. They have 
asked to have a voice in world affairs. But 


Par more than we, they need the United 
Nations. It is the forum that gives them 
the voice. Without it, most of the world’s 


If the United Nations is not to become a 
memory of the past, crushed under the same 
Red heel that stamped out hope in Hungary, 
then these nations—the Indias, the Voltas, 
the Indonesias, and the rest—must make 
those votes mean something and use them 
to see that a Secretary General is appointed. 

‘The General Assembly, by a two-thirds 
vote, can select a temporary Secretary Gen- 
eral. These nations have the votes to make 
it come to pass. If they use them wisely and 
well, they will show that they have a right 
to be heard in the council of nations. 


Sacrifice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
President has often told us of the need 
to sacrifice. The following two articles 
from the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune point out how the 
White House is the lending example of 
doing without the frills. After all, 
$12,500 was used to paper a whole room. 
But the American people should not be 
surprised by this exhibition of a sense of 
values. Several months ago the White 
House had ordered fancy carpeting from 
France; when the story leaked out, Mr. 


. Salinger denied the story and then sud- 


denly the nonexistent order was can- 
celed. 
‘Those in the depressed areas of this 
country, for whom our President’s heart 
bleeds so profusely, will be happy, I 
am sure, to read of another example of 
White House austerity. 


The articles follow: . 

[From the New York Times] 

Desicner’s Virws IrK WHITE HOUSE 

RicHMOND, Va.—The White House has ex- 
pressed annoyance over an interior decora- 
tor’s criticism of the $12,500 wallpaper proj- 

ect in its diplomatic reception room. 

Mrs. John F. Kennedy’s press secretary, 
Miss Pamela Turnure, telephoned the Amer- 
ican Institute of Interior Designers in New 
York to “voice our leasure” at the re- 
marks of the institute's president, Milton 
Glaser of Richmond. | 
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Mr. Glaser was quoted October 1 in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch as saying “some- 
body got stuck” when $12,500 was paid for 
the antique wallpaper installed in the White 
House room. 

The wallpaper was removed from the Mary- 
land home by Peter Hill of Washington. He 
paid $50 for it. 

The wallpaper is Zuber’ s “Scenic America.” 
It was removed from the walls of an old home 
in Maryland for transfer to the White House. 
The $12,500 bill was accepted by the National 
Society of Interior Designers. 

Miss Turnure complained to the institute 
over what she termed “the lack of dignity” 
of the newspaper article and the “undigni- 
fied situation” it created for the White 
House. 

RETRACTION IS ASKED 


The Times-Dispatch said it was told last 
night that she had informed the institute 
that unless Mr. Glaser retracted his remarks, 
the White House would withdraw its pub- 
licity support from a downstairs library the 
institute is redecorating at the Presidential 
home. 

Miss Turnure said today in Washington 
she would have “no comment” on the state- 
ment attributed to Mr. Glaser that the White 
House threatened to withdraw publicity from 
the institute project. 

The White House previously had an- 
nounced that the institute was redecorating 
the ground-floor library of the executive 
mansion as a gift. Their project includes, 
Miss Turnure said, generally redesigning and 
repainting the room, and installing a new 
carved wooden mantle that came from a 
house in Salem, Mass. 

Mr. Glaser was quoted in the October 1 
arucle as saying: 

“Why on earth did they go to all the trou- 


ble of scraping it [the wallpaper] off those 


old walls when new paper is available from 
the same blocks? 

“It doesn’t make any sense tome. I don’t 
know how faded the paper is. But some 
people like old broken things because they 
are old and broken down. Maybe Mrs. Ken- 
nedy is one of them.” 

Yesterday, after talking with the insti- 
tute’s public relations headquarters in New 
York, Mr. Glaser modified his attitude. 

“Hours of painstaking care must be taken 
to remove antique paper from old plaster 
walls,” the institute president said. 

“Often the paper will begin to disintegrate, 
making it necessary to transplant fragments, 
piece by piece, onto a cloth backing. 

“It is highly intricate and delicate busi- 
ness. Anyone willing to contribute this 
amount of time and expense is to be 
commended.” 

[From the New York Herald Tribune] 


Waurre House WALLPAPER RAlIses STICKY 
SITUATION 
(By David Wise) 

WaSHINGTON.—Was the White House stuck 
for $12,500 in antique wallpaper installed in 
the diplomatic reception room last week? 

“Somebody was stuck,” snapped Milton 
Glaser, president of the American Institute 
of Interior Designers. 

“Undignified,” a spokesman for Mrs. John 
F. Kennedy said of Mr. Glaser’s remark. 


The only person, in fact, who was saying 


absolutely nothing at all was Peter Hill, a 
Washington resident who bought the wall- 
Paper for $50 just before a wrecking crew 
could demolish the walls of an old house in 
nearby Thurmont, Md., scraped the wall- 
paper off with a putty knife and a razor 
blade, and sold it to the National Society 


of Interior Designers for $12,500, which pre- 


sented it to the White House for nothing. 

Mr. Hill, who made a $12,450 paper profit, 
so to speak, was staying out of the whole 
sticky situation. 
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What may become known as the Great 
White House Wallpaper Flap of 1961 began 
October 1 when Mr. Glaser, head of the 
American Institute of Interior Designers 
(hereinafter referred to as the AID and not 
to be confused with the NSID, which do- 
nated the wallpaper) was interviewed by the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

“Somebody got stuck,” Mr. Glaser was 
quoted as saying. “Why on earth.did they 
go to all the trouble of scraping it off those 
old walls when new paper is available from 
the same blocks? It doesn’t make any sense 
tome. I don’t know how faded the paper is. 
But some people like old broken things be- 


cause they are old and broken down. May- 


be Mrs. Kennedy is one of them.” 

The wallpaper in question, manufactured 
by Jean Zuber, of Rixheim, Alsace, France, 
about 1834, depicts scenes of early America, 
including a view of New York City from 
Weehawken, the parade grounds at West 
Point, Boston Harbor, the Natural Bridge 
of Virginia, and Niagara Falls. There are 
lots of Indians in the panel, titled “Scenic 
America.” 

Anyway, to get back to the story, Miss 
Pamela Turnure, Mrs. Kennedy’s press sec- 
retary, was leafing through some newspaper 
clippings Thursday when she came across 
Mr. Glasser’s comments. Miss Turnure, a 
lovely young lady who seldom gets angry, 
got very angry indeed. 

She called the AID to “voice our displeas- 
ure” at Mr. Glasser’s remarks. “I just called 
up to express our displeasure and disap- 
proval,” Miss Turnure said yesterday. “I 
said we were working with them on another 
project, and it was highly inappropriate for 
them to comment. It was very undignified.” 


REDECORATION IS GIFT 


The AID, Miss Turnure explained, is re- 
decorating the ground floor library of the 
White House as a gift. The work includes 
repainting the room, installing an antique 
carved wooden mantle, and some period fur- 
niture. 

However, Miss Turnure flatly denied a re- 
port in the Richmond paper that she had 
told the AID the White House would refuse 
to publicize the library project unless Mr. 


Glasser retracted his remarks. “That is not 


correct,” she said. 
- She said it is true that the Zuber firm is 
still manufacturing the wallpaper from the 
same wooden blocks, but she said that from 
an art historian’s viewpoint, the age of the 
paper and its quality is related to its worth. 
As for Mr. Hill, wisely staying out of the 
whole thing, he is said to have discovered the 
paper in the home of Mrs. William J. Stoner, 


a Thurmont widow. He purchased the paper | 


from the wreckers for $50, and they gave 
him a week’s time to get the stuff off the 
walls. "The house has since been demolished. 

Mr. Hill, a lay preacher, tucked away his 
putty knife, brought his wallpaper to the 
White House, and laid it out—in 32 strips— 
on the floor of the office of Mrs. John Pearce, 
White House curator. Mrs. Kennedy came 
down to see it. She liked it so much that 
she wrote to the NSID and asked if the society 
would like to donate the paper to the White 
House. The NSID bought the paper from 
Mr. Hill and papered the reception room 
with it. 


That’s all there is to it, except for the — 


fact t Mr. Glasser, after consulting with 
the N ’s press agent in New York, did not 
stay glued to his original statement. He 
issued a new statement yesterday, in which 
he said: 

“Hours of painstaking care must be taken 
to remove antique paper from old plaster 
walis * * *. It is a highly intricate and deli- 
cate business. Anyone willing to contribute 
of time and expense is to be 


commended.” 


: Appendix of the Recorp the editorial on 
a the Mutual Radio Network for Septem- 
as follows: 
| " with a voice, they must realize, comes re- 
sponsibility. 
| problems would end in bilateral talks be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 
It is in the General Assembly, where the 
| Upper Voltas have an equal voice with the 2 = 
Big Two, that these nations get their recog- 
nition. 
| 
| 
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Radio and Television Licenses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 


_ Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER 
In a speech in the Senate several days ago, 


the senior Senator from Wyoming raised a 


fundamental question of public policy: 
Should large corporations doing a consider- 
able amount of business with the Govern- 
ment be Jicensed to operate radio and tele- 
vision stations? 

The Senator from Wyoming raised an- 
other question of public policy related spe- 
cifically to the radio and TV licenses held 
by two such corporations, General Electric 
and Westinghouse: Should these two com- 
panies be entitled to retain their licenses, 
having been the principal defendants con- 
victed in the recent electrical conspiracy 
cases at Philadelphia? 

As chairman of the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, I have had the op- 
portunity to examine at close hand some of 
the management failures that led to the 
involvement of GE and Westinghouse in 
these conspiracies. We discovered that these 


cases simply dramatized what had been a 


way of life in the electrical manufacturing 
industry for decades, The companies in- 
volved, notably GE and Westinghouse, had 
been flagrantly disregarding the antitrust 
laws for years and getting away with it. 

It was therefore most distressing to me to 
read published reports that some members 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion are now prepared to vote for renewal 
of the radio and TV licenses of GE and West- 
inghouse without a careful hearing. 

Accordingly, on September 20, 1961, I sent 
a telegram to the Chairman of the FCC, the 
Honorable Newton N. Minow, urging a full 
public review of this matter before the FCC 
votes on renewal. Mr. Minow replied by 
letter the following day that my telegram 
would be brought to the attention of the full 
Commission and that no decision on the 
question of renewing the GE and Westing- 
house licenses had been made to that time. 

I have since been advised that the FCC 
can be expected to act before the middle of 
November. 

In my opinion, the FCC will be failing its 
public trust if it renews the GE and West- 
inghouse licenses without a public hearing. 
The public has a right to know whether the 
same corporate attitude which led Westing- 
house and GE to flout the antitrust laws 
carries over into their operation of radio 
and television stations—channels of com- 
munications which are themselves a public 
trust. 

Some refiection of this attitude was made 
plain in the comment on a recent “Meet the 
Press” program by Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy: 

“We have found in going through past 

cases that there have been antitrust viola- 
pes by companies continuously. That there 
is a fine paid and the practice continues. 
For instance, in General Electric there must 
have been dozens of violations of the anti- 
trust laws over a period of years. It didn’t 
have any effect on them.” 
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I can imagine the public outcry that would 
ensue if a radio or television license were 
renewed without a hearing for an individual 
who had been fined several thousand dollars 
and sentenced to jail for 30 days, as some of 
the executives of GE and Westinghouse were. 
Even if the individuals had been convicted 
only once there would doubtless be protests. 
But here we have the word of the Attorney 
General of the United States that GE has 
been involved in dozens of violations and 
that “It didn’t have any effect on them.” 

And what of the objectivity in molding 
public opinion of a large corporation which 
depends heavily upon the Government for 
business? According to the Official an- 
nouncements of the Department of Defense 
for the 100 companies doing the most busi- 
ness with that Department from July 1950, 
through December 1957, Westinghouse 
ranked 19th with a total of $1,555,600,000. 
In 1960, Westinghouse bettered this by jump- 
ing to the rank of 16th among defense con- 
tractors with a total business in that year 
alone of $257,600,000. 

In the public hearing that I urge the FCC 
to hold on the proposed renewals of GE and 
Westinghouse licenses, the FCC certainly 
should go into the question of whether these 
stations gave uninhibited coverage in their 
news programs to the involvement by GE 
and Westinghouse in the electrical conspir- 
acy, to our subcommittee’s investigation of 
this matter, and to other, related matters. 

I do not know whether such full cover- 
age was given; but in all fairness—not only 
to the public but to the stations themselves— 
this question should be fully and publicly 
explored. 

While the FCC is about it, it might apply 
the same test to the coverage given over GE 
and Westinghouse stations of other public 
policy questions in which these companies— 
as electrical manufacturers—have been di- 
rectly involved in the period covered by the 
Philadelphia indictments. 

For example, how did the stations owned by 
these companies deal with an important con- 
troversy in 1959 in which GE and Westing- 
house were involved with the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority over the purchase by TVA of a 
500,000-kilowatt turbogenerator for one of its 
steamplants in Alabama? The GE and 
Westinghouse bids were virtually identical 
and very high—around $17 million. A Brit- 
ish firm, C. A. Parsons Co., Ltd., bid low— 
around $12 million. The TVA awarded the 
contract to the British company, and imme- 
diately GE and Westinghouse began a cam- 
paign to mold public opinion on their side 
and to pressure the Government into award- 
ing one of them the contract. 

Were GE and Westinghouse TV and radio 
stations used as outlets for this effort to 
mold opinion to one point of view? 

And how are GE and Westinghouse radio 
and TV statiogs treating on their news pro- 
grams today the news about the mass of 
damage suits brought against these com- 
panies as a result of the Philadelphia con- 
victions? Indeed, what will these stations 
report about this very statement being 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

The Recorp is full of newsworthy matters 
in which GE and Westinghouse have been 
involved during the years; congressional com- 
mittee hearings in which GE and Westing- 
house, together with other basic suppliers, 
were accused of discriminating against rural 
electric cooperatives in the delivery of scarce 
equipment; and in which GE has been ac- 
cused of shortening the life while increas- 
ing the prices of electric bulbs. Details of 
these and many more involvements are 
available and should be looked into by the 
FCC. 

It is my understanding that, in support of 
their current applications for radio and tele- 
vision license renewals), GE and Westing- 
house have submitted to the FCC general 


long-held national aspirations. 
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information about the news coverage their 
stations have given to controversial matters 
involving these two companies. 

While this self-serving material is avail- 
able to public inspection, the public looks 
to the FCC to scrutinize it as the FCC is 
equipped to do and to judge whether GE and 
Westinghouse stations are dealing objec- 
tively with unfriendly news. 

This can be done satisfactorily only 
through public hearings. I urge the FCC to 
hold such hearings. 


Taras Shevchenko: o: Ukrainian Poet-Hero 
EXTENSION OF pas REMARKS 


“HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


> OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously obtained, I insert in the 
REcorD an address I delivered on March 
19 at the Cleveland Public Auditorium at 
commemoration ceremonies upon the 
100th anniversary of the death of the 
Ukrainian poet-hero, Taras Shevchenko: 

Taras Shevchenko, national poet-hero for 
generations of Ukrainians, was born in serf- 
dom, orphaned at a tender age, labored for 
heartless taskmasters, won literacy by hard 
sacrifice, sketched the spirit of his country- 
men with pen and brush, offended the crude 
feelings of Czar Nicholas I, was exiled to 
military servitude for 10 years, was denied 
the right to‘spend his last years in his na- 
tive land, died at the age of 47 years but 
soil of his beloved Ukraine. 

This, in brief, is the sketch of a man whose 
spirit has been a source of lasting inspira- 
tion to the people of a nation long sub- 
merged by Russian imperialism. 

That spirit which so well characterizes 
the history of Ukraine will be memorialized 
here in the United States through the erec- 
tion of a statue of Taras Shevchenko in our 
Nation’s Capital. 

This year marks the 100th anniversary of 
the death of Taras Shevchenko. 

The passing of those years in a century 
has brought events which have earned due 
and proper recognition for this remarkable 
man. 

In his time he won warm appreciation 
from his countrymen who saw in him and 
his works the courageous voice of their 


His enemies, the Russian autocrats, 
viewed his artistic expressions with con- 
tempt, but their fears of his influence in 
awakening and stimulating the national 
consciousness of the Ukrainian nation 
brought him years of political exile and 
banishment from the land of his birth. _ 

But exile, banishment, cruel deprivation, 
and the tyrants whip cannot stamp out 
ideas and ideals which spring from the 
inspired spirit. 

During the century since his death the 
cause of the Ukrainian nation has become 
known to those who love liberty and free- 
dom in many distant lands. 

The first half of the 20th century has been 
filled with great human pathos and far- 
reaching changes in the affairs of nations. 

Wars and revolutions have toppled kings, | 
monarchs, and czars, dismembered empires, 
and liberated long-suffering peoples and sub- 
merged nations. 

In these circumstances the old chains 
which enslaved the people of Ukraine were 
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broken, the golden of independence 
which filled the dreams of Shevchenko, was 
realized. 

With the collapse of the empire of the 
Russian czars in 1917, an independent 
Ukraine emerged from the ashes of corrup- 
tion and despotism. 

The strivings of a people rich in heritage, 
and proven worthy in the test of sacrifice, 
had been fulfilled. 

Joined by the people of other nations long 
submerged by the tyranny of the Muscovites, 
success for the long awaited era of national 
independence seemed assured. 

Russian tmperial power had been broken. 

A spirit of national revival moved the 
people of Ukraine and the other non-Russian 
peoples from the Baltic to the Caspian Seas. 

But this golden era of liberty, freedom and 
national independence was short lived. 

A new despotism had seized control at the 
former seat of imperial Russian power. 

Western in its origin, but Moscovitic in its 
applicaiton, this new tyranny soon put new 
chains of serfdom upon the Ukrainian na- 
tion, constraining her national development, 
thwarting her cultural revival and prevent- 
ing her from taking a rightful place in the 
community of free nations. 

This episode in history finds some parallel 
in the life and times of Shevchenko. 

After 10 years of exile in military servitude 
where his health was broken, Shevchenko 
was allowed to return to Petrograd. 

Expecting to return to his beloved Ukraine 
and there to carry on his work of national 
emancipation he soon learned that the per- 
sonal decision of Czar Nicholas I, restricted 
his movements and forbade even short visits 
to the land of his birth. 

Thus, Shevchenko with high spirits upon 
his release from the outposts of the empire, 
soon found that the same tyranny of spirit 
was exercised in many ways. 

The hand of Moscow had not changed, it 
held him in spiritual bondage. 

That is the case with the Ukrainian na- 
tion today. 

Freed of the tyranny of the Czars a new 
tyranny of Red imperialism has been imposed 

m it: 

The same land of Moscow remains. It has 
not changed, only the faces and titles of the 
masters have changed. 

The new imperialism of Moscow has how- 

ever, been forced to recognize the existence 
of a Ukrainian nation and even claim it to 
be an independent nation. 
This the czars refused to do, preferring 
to delude themselves and many innocents 
abroad that Ukrainians were some sort of 
little Russians. 

How Shevchenko despised that reference 
of “Little Russians.” 

But Shevchenko would not ue happy with 
the kind of recognition given to Ukraine 
today by the Russian commissars. 

For it is meaningless. 

It accords to Ukraine a national independ- 
ence in form while imposing by force a 
substance called socialism, which in reality 
is nothing more than old fashioned Russian 
despotism. 

The heart, the life, the soul of the Ukrain- 
ian nation is held in Russian bondage. 

And today there are innocents abroad who 
continue to look upon the Ukrainians as 
“Little Russians” while others are deluded 
into believing that the Ukrainian nation is 
independent and its people are free. 

The skill of massive deception practiced by 
the czars has been refined and perpetuated 
by the commicssars. 

Meanwhile, the yearnings and aspirations 
of the Ukrainian people so well expressed by 
Taras Shevchenko have been strengthened, 
they have become emboldened in this revo- 
lutionary era, they too are refined and per- 
petuated in this generation of Ukrainians 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
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In his last years, while in exile, Shevchenko 
devoted his talents to the preparation of 
textbooks in his native language, so con- 
fident was he that Ukraine would be eman- 
cipated from the Moscals. 

Knowing the need for these tools in the 
rebirth of national independence, he spent 
himself in these preparations. 

We can learn much from this chapter in 
the life of the man we honor today. 

Confident of victory he admonished prep- 
aration for the tasks which would quickly 
follow the day of national liberation. 

That must be your spirit today. That 
lesson followed with dedication in our times 
will bring a rich harvest of blessings in the 
future. 

We must not, we may not, wait another 
100 years for the dismemberment of the 
unholy Russian empire. 


Business Leaders  Criticize Reader’s 
Digest Article on U.S. oma gee 
Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
September 1961. issue of Reader’s Digest 
carried an article by Mr. James Daniel, 
a roving editor of the publication, criti- 
cizing the methods-used to gather US. 
unemployment figures, and the manner 
in which the statistics are presented to 
the public by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. In his article Mr. Daniel suggests 
that employment figures are based on 
misleading assumptions and _ suspect 
techniques, and concludes that they give 
a distorted picture of the actual national 
job situation. 

Because of the importance of these 
charges I have invited Mr. Daniel to tes- 
tify before the Statistics Subcommittee 
of the Joint Economic Committee, at 
hearings which are scheduled for De- 
cember 18-20. 

In the meanwhile several prominent 
users of U.S. employment figures have 
written to tell me that they do not share 
Mr. Daniel’s critical opinions. One such 
letter comes from Mr. C. Ashley Wright 
of the Standard Oil Co., who writes that 
Mr. Daniel’s charges are supported by 
“gross misstatements of facts and by a 
series of unjustifiable inferences.” I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Wright’s 
letter be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

The Business Research Advisory Coun- 
cil, an outstanding national group with 
membership drawn from nominees se- 
lected by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, recently adopted a formal 
resolution calling unwarranted criticism 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics ‘‘un- 
justified and unfortunate.” I ask 


unanimous consent that the letter from 
the chairman of this council, Mr. George 
_C. Hagedorn, who is also director of re- 
search for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, containing the text of 


October 17 


this resolution, also be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 3 
Another letter comes from Mr. Myron 
S. Silbert, vice president of Federated 
Department Stores, Inc., and a member 
of the Business Research and Advisory 
Council to the Buerau of Labor Statis- 
tics. He encloses a letter addressed to 
the editor of the Reader’s Digest com- 
menting in detail on Mr. Daniel’s con- 
tentions. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Silbert’s letters to me and to the 
Reader’s Digest also be printed in the 


Appendix. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were orderéd to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STANDARD OIL Co., 
New York, N.Y., September 21, 1961. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: Because of your 
well-known contributions to the work of the 
Joint Economic Committee, I am writing to 
offer a few comments on an article in the 
September Reader’s Digest entitled ‘“Let’s 
Look at Those ‘Alarming’ Unemployment 
Figures” by Mr. James Daniel. 

In effect, this article charges the officials 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics with a con- 
spiracy designed to exaggerate its statis- 
tics of unemployment and to mislead the Na- 
tion into believing that the unemployment 
problem is more serious than it really is. 
The charge is supported by gross misstate- 
ments of facts and by a series of unjustifi- 
able inferences. 

Having worked for several years with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as a member of 
its Business Research Advisory Council and 
its subcommittees, I have complete faith 
in the high integrity of its staff. I feel that 
the Digest article does the Nation a serious 
disservice insofar as it impugns that integ- 
rity and creates doubts concerning the hon- 
esty of the Bureau’s figures. 

Respectfully yours, 

C. ASHLEY WRIGHT. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS, 

New York, N.Y. 

Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: The Business Re- 
search Advisory Council to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, of which I have the honor 
to be chairman, has been much concerned 
about certain published criticisms which re- 
fiect on the honesty and competence of the 
Bureau. I know that this is a matter of 
concern to you also as chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Statistics. For that reason, I believe you will 
be interested in the following resolution 
which was adopted by the council at a re- 
cent meeting: 

“The Business Research Advisory Council, 
organized 14 years ago and in continuous 
contact with the work of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics since then, consists of members 
drawn from the business community, selected 
from personnel nominated by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the cham- 
ber of commerce of the United States. 

“The council concedes that there is rocm 
for honest differences of opinion in regard 
to the methods and concepts used by the 
Government in collecting statistics on em- 
ployment and unemployment. On _ the 
whole, however, the council believes that the 
methods used by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics provide a reasonable and useful pro- 
cedure for presenting information on the 
levels of employment and unemployment. 


— 


; 
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“The council has confidence in 
the honesty, objectivity, and competence of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its leader- 
ship. It regards public allegations that the 
Bureau has manipulated its methods and 
its results with an eye to their political im- 


- pact as unjustified and unfortunate.” 


I hope you will feel free to quote this 
resolution whenever, or wherever, you may 
think appropriate. 


Yours sincerely, 
Grorcs G. HaGEepoRNn. 


PEDERATED DeEPaRTMENT SrToreEs, INC., 
Ohio. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I am enclosing a copy of a letter I 
addressed to the editor of Reader’s Digest ob- 
jecting to inaccuracies in the article in the 
September issue of Reader’s Digest concern- 


Pleasantville, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. WaLLace: May I, in this letter, 
discuss the article in the September Reader’s 
Digest by James Daniel on employment and 
unemployment statistics. 

Por several years, I have been a member of 
the Busimess Research and Advisory Council 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Our council represents the business com- 
munity and the leading business associations. 
There is another advisory group chosen by 
the labor group. 

Our job is to study the various reports pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
to give them the best advice we can on how 


to improve them. The Bureau reviews its 
contemplated programs with our business 


council. 

I have been chairman of the Committee on 
Manpower and Employment Statistics of this 
Council. Our committee is particularly in- 
terested in the subject of Mr. Daniel’s 
article. 

I have attempted to evaluate Mr. Daniel’s 
article. 

There is always a need to check Govern- 
ment statistics and review underlying defini- 


is accurate, and it is below the standard of 


good 
size is a sound scientific way to get these 
figures of employment and unemployment. 

2. This survey is conducted by the Census 
Bureau. I have reviewed the detailed meth- 
ods and believe them to be scientifically 
sound and honest. 

3. Some years ago, a committee represent- 
ing several different Government agencies 
reexamined the used on employ- 
ment and unemployment and made some re- 
visions. I have studied the reports of this 
special committee and believe them to be 
very sound and thoroughly honest. This 


special committee included many other parts — 


of the Government besides the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and was truly a Government- 
wide group of experts. 

4. It is only recently that the staff of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics received respon- 
sibility for the publication and presentation 


of the monthly figures on employment and 
unemployment, so it is mot correct to say 
they have prepared news releases for this 
subject back over the years. : 

It is my opinion that in the period In 
which the Bureau of Labor staff has issued 
figures and analyzed trends of employment 
and un they have been highly 
conscientious and have been motivated only 
by a desire to serve the country well and to 
do their job accurately. 

5. They have not presented a slanted pic- 
ture on 


studies on “Who are the unemployed?” It 


Why do we take Mr. Daniel’s article with 
such concern? 

Because without accurate facts it tends 
to cast undesired doubt on a capable and 
honest group of Government workers who 


There fs room for continuing searches on 


unemployment and employment statistics, 
but such challenges should be made with a 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE — 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OFi THE UNITED STATES 


portance of this effort cannot be empha- 
sized enough. The present international 
situation, which has prompted a major 
military buildup including the call-up 
of National Guard and Reserve units, 
makes it all the more essential to achieve 
maximum military efficiency for the 
sums which are appropriated. The op- 
portunities for waste in a period of mili- 
tary expansion are notorious. There- 
fore it is welcome news that the officials 
in charge of spending pee led 
Secretary 


ris, are mounting a concerted campaign - 


kinds of procedures that the Pentagon 
seeks to adopt to achieve greater econ- 
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omies. I was impressed with the over- 
all picture presented in this article, and 
desiring further clarification I wrote As- 
sistant Secretary Morris to request a 
more detailed report on the new methods 
that are being adopted. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Wall Street Jour- 
nal article and my letter to Assistant 
Secretary Morris oe printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

A major defense sithenioendatti reform 
that has already been adopted is the 
consolidation into a central supply 
agency of all the nommilitary purchases 
of the Armed Forces. This reform has 
been advocated for some years by the 
Defense Procurement Subcommittee of 
the Joint Economic Committee, Ied by. 
Senator Dovuc ras of Illinois. As a 
member of this committee I have strong- 
ly supported this change and now hope 


that it will achieve the economies that _ 


are predicted. According to the Penta- 
gon, this single step may save as much 
as $250 million per year once it is in full 
operation. It should put an end to the 
wasteful duplication in procurement and 
stockpiling that was documented over 
and over again in the hearings con- 
— by the Joint Economie Commit- 

An article in Newsweek magazine de- 
scribes the difficulties inherent in spend- 
ing billions of dollars efficiently. It 


quotes Pentagon leaders and industry > 


military 
has been the increasingly widespread 
use 


has.risen an even greater amount. Com- 
menting om the need for efficient de- 
fense production, the New York Times 
recently noted: 

The cost-plus method of guaranteeing 
profits for defense comtractors is another 
breeder of waste. More than one-third of 
all defense contracts are let om a cost-plus 
basis—virtually all in flelds that carry the 
highest priority or involve the most experi- 
mental work. The Defense Department is 
now looking for a system that will provide 


dependable 

cal performance than could be obtained 
through competitive bidding, the country is 
entitled to prompt notice that it is getting 
value received. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the New York Times entitled 
“Efficient Defense Production” also be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


6. They have presented all the figures on 
| employment as well as unemployment. The 
( story om both sides has beem made availabie 
in the Govermment reports. | 
7. The Bureau staff has made special | 
has analyzed the umemployed accordimg to 
m age groups, color groups, and length of unm- 
ing unemployment statistics. employment. These have helped to show 
| Very truly yours, that the most seriows part of unemploy- 
MyYRON 5S. SILBERT. ment was not the entire number, but pri- 
— marily the core of longer time unemployed 
FEDERATED DEPARTMENT Srorss, INC., above the age of the recent students. This 
Cincinnati, Ohio. has helped to give am accurate picture of 
| Mr. DeWrrt WALLACE, unemployment. 
| | 
; Sincerely yours, spokesmen on the kinds of new proce- 
; Mrron S. SIBERT. dures which may be most helpful. As in 
| the case of Mr. Kraar’s Wall Street 
| Journal piece, this article raises some 
questions about which more clarification 
Press Reports Pentagon Eforts To Trim be desirable, ask: unanimous 
| Waste in Procurement consent that this article also be printed 
| ——— in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
| EXTENSION OP REMARKS One of the most obvious causes of : 
| decade the percent of budget-fattening | 
| cost-plus procurement has risen from 
| tions. Mr. Daniel had full right to dig into Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
this subject, but I do not believe his digging e sa i Vv ense 
| EROXMIRNE. Mr. President, sev- spending increased enormously, so the 
good research. eral articles in newspapers and maga- total amount of cost-plus procurement 
May I say why I think so. zines have appeared recently describing 
| 1. The survey of 35,000 households is a the Defense Department’s new attack on 
reasonably good tool for an estimate of total waste and inefficiency. With a Defense 
| employment and unemployment. Itisprob- pudget now topping $47 billion, the im- 
able that a complete person-to-person count 
| of the unemployed would not give a more ac- 
curate answer and would be very expensive. 
The household sample survey does give a | 
« " a greater spur to speed and quality. | 
When billions of dollars are being spent 
om negotiated contracts, in the belief that s 
* + | 
and Assistant Secretary Thomas D. Mor- 
of costcutting. | 
of this campaign appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal. Written by Louis Kraar, 


The Honorable THomas 


Morais, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Installations and Logistics, 


Dear Secrerary Morris: The Wall Street 
Journal of October 5, 1961, carried an article 
by Louis Kraar describing Defense Depart- 
‘ment efforts to eliminate waste and reduce 
costs in military spending. The article 
quotes you several times. Mr. Kraar ap- 
parently discussed this subject with a num- 
ber of other Pentagon officials, and he may 
also have drawn on the printed text of the 
hearings before our Subcommittee on De- 
fense Procurement of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

I am impressed with the overall picture 
of your Department’s efforts to reduce spend- 
ing in defense procurement which is pre- 
sented in this article. However, there are 
several points in the article about which I 
would like more information. They are as 
follows: 

“1. Specifically what steps are being taken 
to “expand competition among suppliers of 
“military hardware?” Mr. Kraar suggests 
that the saving in the current fiscal year 
resulting from this more vigorous competi- 
tion “may reach $100 million.” Is this figure 
correct? Have you looked into the possibil- 
ity of renegotiating existing contracts to in- 

a similar money-saving element of 
competition? 

2. What exactly are the plans to revise 
buying regulations to provide stronger in- 
centives for cutting costs? The Journal 
article suggests that you may use the “power- 
ful incentive of the profit motive” to achieve 
this? Is this correct, and if so, how would 
this be accomplished? | 

3. The article states that cost-plus con- 
tracts “may be deemphasized.” Specifically, 
what steps are being taken to accomplish 
this? What share of Defense procurement 
is now cost-plus? How much do you think 
this share can be reduced? 

4. The article also quotes you as saying 
that savings of $50 million per year can 
be achieved in the purchase of airplane spare 
— and that the percentage of such parts 

ught competitively can be increased from 
15 percent to 30 percent. What -specific 
steps are being taken to achieve this re- 
vision? Are similar changes being adopted 
for all spare parts procurement? 
like to have more infor- 


‘award fees’ tied to total performance” 

described in the final paragraph of the 

article. | 

I look forward to hearing from you. 
Sincerely, 


WILLIAM 


PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 


PENTAGON’s PursE: Mrrrary SEEKS To Cur 
Costs, Partty Orrser 


Aim To Boost UsE or 


Wasuincron.—As the big bills for the 
Berlin buildup begin to pour in, Defense 
Chief McNamara and his Pentagon band are 
resolving to strive harder than ever to save 
military dollars. 

Their best economy efforts, it’s conceded, 
won't prevent the Nation’s defense outlays 
from surging-to a new post-World War II 
high of around $50 billion in the year start- 
ing next July 1. But, 


purchasing, shutting down unneeded instal- 
lations, and using less dramatic devices, offi- 
cials expect to reap annual savings high 
the millions. 
“We must allot and use men and units as 
if we had to reach into our own pockets to 
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meet. the payroll,” declares Army Secretary 
Stahr, whose service is bearing the brunt of 
the current expansion in troop strength. 

Right up to Mr. McNamara himself, ci- 
vilian leaders insist their aim is to avoid any 
Berlin-born letdown in economy and effi- 
ciency efforts. “We have no intention of 
using the present crisis as an excuse for eas- 
ing up our drive” declares the tough-minded 
former Ford Motor Co. executive who bosses 
the Pentagon. 

BEGINNING MOVES 


Beyond mere rhetoric, defense policy- 
makers are steaming ahead on various econ- 
omy courses. The degree of final success, of 
course, depends on how far they’ll really 
push—often against opposition from Con- 
gress and from military men inside the 
Pentagon. Nonetheless, these beginning 
moves are being made with some visible 
effect: 

On orders from Secretary McNamara, the 
military services are expanding competition 
among suppliers of major hardware they 
buy. ‘Thus, after first picking Borg-Warner 
Corp.’s Ingersoll-Kalamazoo division alone to 
develop a new aluminum amphibious ve- 
hicle called LARC, the Army awarded a pro- 
duction contract to LeTourneau-Westing- 
house as well as to Ingersoll-Kalamazoo. 
“We reduced the price almost 50 percent, 
saving over $40,000 per unit, compared with 
what we would have paid if there had been 
no competition,” estimates an Army pur- 
chasing agent. Such competition before long 
will be extended to aeronautical and other 
spare parts, among other things. Savings 
may reach $100 million in the fiscal year 
ending next June 30, officials reckon. 

‘ Pentagon procurement officials are laying 
plans for revising complex, often-rigid buy- 
ing regulations to provide stronger incentives 


to contractors for cutting costs and improv-' 


ing performance of aircraft, missiles and 
other weapons. While such schemes have 
seen limited past action, the idea now is to 
make far greater use of what one top official 
terms the powerful incentive of the profit 
motive. One possibility under study: Giving 
contractors added fees for a particular effi- 
cient, economical job, but charging them a 
penalty for an especially poor showing. The 
cost-plus contract, under which a supplier 
gets a set fee plus reimbursement of ex- 
penses, may be deemphasized. 
The new Defense Supply Agency, 
to centralize purchasing of items used by all 


the services, will gradually expand its scope. 


It’s starting out with clothing, food, petro- 
leum, medical, automotive, construction, and 
a few other things on its shopping list; soon 
it will take over certain services, including 
transportation management, and buying of 
electrical and electronic equipment. Chemi- 
cal‘supplies and aviation parts may be added 
later on. Within 4 years, officials estimate, 
annual operating savings will run about $50 
million. 
SURPLUS INSTALLATIONS 

The to close down surplus mili- 
tary installations is becoming a Pentagon fix- 
ture. A special office is working full time to 
scrutinize some 6,700 sites in this country 
and abroad for possible closing or cutback. 
Besides the 73 installations now slated for 
shutdown or curtailment, more are expected 


“to be disclosed before the year’s end, and 


news of the same sort may come periodically 
thereafter. Prime targets include supply 
depots, which now burden the Pentagon with 


41 million square feet of excess storage space. 


“This current Berlin buildup,” declares 
one high official, “will require more rapid, 
rather than slower, action in closing un- 
needed bases. We need the men and mate- 
rials that can be reassigned to high-priority 
missions.” 

The McNamara Pentagon team pursues 
these and other economy efforts with a spe- 
cial style of management designed to bring 
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quick results, that concentrates authority at 
the top. The Secretary, for instance, de- 
mands that aides keep a special scoresheet 
on every major weapons project for his per- 
sonal scrutiny; in a thick black looseleaf 
notebook, Mr. McNamara gets a monthly re- 
view of the important events in each proj- 
ect, including possible delays, financing 
problems, and an indication of whether a 


decision is required on the program during — 


the next month. | 

“This notebook gives the boss a pano- 
ramic view of all important ex- 
plains a McNamara aide. “It means he 


gives much tighter surveillance and closer 


personal attention to these programs than 
others did in the past.” 

“*“Managing by projects’ has become a 
way-of-life in the Pentagon,” adds the As- 
sistant Defense Secretary for Installations 
and Logistics, Thomas D. Morris. “It means 
we concentrate our time and our staff talent 


on a few major, well-defined problems that 


can be pursued to a point of action, as op- 
posed to dispersing our efforts.” 

This technique has brought swift action 
on such things as centralized procurement. 
Mr. McNamara raised the issue in a confi- 
dential memo to associates last March 23; 
they studied it, and by September 1 plans 
for the Defense Supply Agency were set. 
That 5-month feat is considered better than 
par for the course in the Pentagon’s bureau- 
cratic jungle. | 

But the McNamara methods have brought 
sharp complaints from military and civilian 
leaders of the Army, Navy, and Air Force who 
maintain too much authority is centered at 
the top and too little use is made of lower 
echelon expertise. 

“Mr. McNamara tries to run everything 
himself. He’s almost smart enough to do 


it, but he’s only human and can’t know all,” 
snaps a veteran Pentagon civilian official. 


“Often, these people decide to do things 
without really understanding the facts.” 
The Air Force, for instance, contends that 


local purchasing of alltomotive parts proves 


more economical in the long run than cen- 
tralized buying. The reason, service officials 
say, is less paperwork and delay. Now, how- 
ever, these parts will be handled by the new 
central procurement agency. 

Apart from any internal misfires, the 
economy drive is encountering formidable 
obstacles on the outside. Stanch local re- 
sistance to base closings and curtailments 
is being faced by the Pentagon leaders. 
Delegations from affected towns have 
streamed into the Capital to plead for their 
bases, and Congressmen have sought to re- 
verse shutdown decisions. So far, however, 
the administration has reversed itself only 
occasionally. When the Pentagon decided 
to retain in operating forces six wings of 
B-47 medium bombers originally earmarked 
for retirement this year several bomber bases 
in this country won new leases on life. And 
now, in step with the Berlin buildup, the Air 
Force is postponing next year’s scheduled 
closedown of four airbases in Britain. 

STEPPED-UP TRAINING 


In addition, stepped-up training for the 
Berlin crisis has caused the Army to reopen 
Fort Chaffee, Ark., though Mr. McNamara 
insists: “We don’t have plans for any more 
reactivations.’’ 

Even if all the economy efforts were to suc- 
ceed, defense outlays still would rise. “Not- 
withstanding all our efforts to effect econ- 
omies in the execution of the defense pro- 
gram,’’ warns Defense Comptroller Charles 
Hitch, “defense expenditures are likely to 
continue their upward trend in fiscal 1963.” 
Spending then is expected to hit $50 billion, 
up from this year’s post-World War II high 
of about $47 billion, thanks to a series of 
Kennedy-ordered step-ups in military 
strength. 

But added efficiency is considered all the 
more vital now. Increased outlays alone 
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don’t produce more defense capability, warns 
Deputy Defense Secretary Gilpatric. With- 
out special efforts at squeezing more value 
from available money, he declares, the coun- 
try could get shortchanged in military 
strength. And in the current crisis at- 
mosphere top civilians say, they’re getting 
good cooperation from below in tightening 
up on unnecessary spending. 

The individual military services, it’s re- 
ported, have diligently pursued the search 
for more competition in defense procure- 
ment. The Navy, for one, estimates that by 
having two producers rather than one for its 
Sidewinder air-to-air missile, the cost has 
been lowered by 30 percent to $2,300 per mis- 
sile; Philco Corp. and General Electric Co. are 
the two major contractors for the Side- 
winder. 

BUYING SPARE PARTS _ 

_A new area for reducing prices through 
competition will be the purchase of various 
spare parts according to Assistant Secretary 
Morris. “Our studies of aeronautical parts 


have revealed that the percentage of such 


parts bought competitively can probably be 
increased from 15 to 30 percent and 
that price savings on the order of $50 mil- 
lion per year can be realized,” he reports. 

As things stand now, procurement from a 
single source still represents the bulk of all 
defense contracting—about 60 percent of the 
total. Service officials have tended to shun 
more competition for many reasons, includ- 
ing fear of buying from unproven sources, 
and lack of time and manpower to conduct 
competitions. Moreover, buying from a 
single source often is inherent in certain 
stages of defense work; a major missile or 
airplane whose details must be worked out 
bit by bit can usually be developed only by a 
single major contractor known to have the 
needed manpower and facilities for the job 

Where they are feasible, even relatively 
small increases in competitive procurement, 
al# say, can bring significant 
cost cuts. “It’s believed that price savings 
of at least 100 million can be achieved this 
fiscal year,” states a high official. 

EXTRA FEES FOR CONTRACTORS 


In another effort to achieve savings, the 
services will be urged to make greater use of 
contract arrangements that offer companies 
a@ substantial share of the fruits of any cost- 
cutting plans they can devise. Often if speed 
of delivery or special performance features— 
extra high altitude for a plane or extra long 
range for a missile—are urgently wanted, 
extra fees may be given for exceeding certain 
standards. 

The most fundamental change in the works 
is simply modifying administrative proce- 
dures to allow the military services to pay 
higher protfis, when warranted by contrac- 
tors’ good work. Present laws allow up to 15 
percent profit for research and development 
work and 10 percent for production; but in 
practice contractors rarely get more than 10 
percent for research and 7 percent for pro- 
duction. 

To stimulate better, cheaper work, too, 
procurement chiefs plan to give more weight 
to past performance in selecting contractors 
for future jobs. 

And as a special incentive for contractors, 
Assistant Secretary Morris, the Pentagon’s 
top procurement man, proposes a sliding 
scale of award fees tied to total performance. 
While details have yet to be decided it would 
work primarily like this: The Government 
would select a board of professional experts 
not directly involved in a particular contract 
to determine how much profit a concern 
should get for a given job after it’s com- 
pleted. A particularly good job would mean 
a higher than normal profit in the form of 
an extra award fee; especially poor perform- 
ance would mean a penalty instead. 
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WEAPONS: THE STRUGGLE To BurmLD MORE OF 
THEM BETTER AND FASTER WITHOUT UNDUE 
CosTs OR PROFITS 
(The Nation’s biggest business—and its 

biggest challenge—is defense. The record in 

meeting that challenge is good, but it may 
not be good enough. This week Senior Edi- 
tor James M. Cannon and Associate Editor 

Lawrence S. Martz turn the spotlight on the 

problems of the defense industry, and what’s 

being done about them.) 


Ever since 1777, when Washington’s ragged 
troops were freezing at Valley Forge and the 
Continental Congress was complaining about 
war contractors’ “lust of avarice,” the prob- 
lem has remained: How can the country pro- 
duce the best weapons, with the least delay, 
and at the lowest possible cost? As the 
weapons have evolved from muskets to mis- 
siles and the cost of defense has soared to 
$50 billion a year, the problem has become as 
complex as the 1.5 million parts of a Nike- 
Zeus antimissile battery. And in Washing- 
ton today, the continuing search for solu- 
tinons has assumed a new urgency—and a 
new sense of pur % 

Top defense industry leaders, in New York 
2 weeks ago for a meeting of the National 
Security Industrial Association, heard this 
blunt warning from Roswell L. Gilpatric, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense: “We cannot af- 
ford production delays. We cannot tolerate 
unsatisfactory material. Overall, your in- 
dustry’s performance has been good, but 
‘good’ is not enough in these times. There 


have been fda too many failures. We are 


by no means satisfied.” 

Reasons for dissatisfaction weren’t hard to 
find. There was the supercarrier Kitty 
Hawk, now on extended sea trials some 22 
months schedule; there was the M—14 
rifle, only now free of the production bugs 
that have beset it for 2 years. There was the 
missile that malfunctioned because a work- 
man let a drop of solder fall into a semicon- 
ductor; there was the new jet aircraft de- 
layed for 6 months because a company of- 
ficial didn’t tell his superiors that there 
were problems with the engine. 

For all the horrid examples, Gilpatric made 
it clear that his warning was not an indict- 
ment of the defense industry. He also ac- 
knowledged what businessmen have been 
guardedly grumbling about for year—that 
the Government shares the blame for delays, 
rising costs, and uneven quality in defense 
contracts. His basic message: Pundamental 
changes are being made in defense procure- 
ment. They will hurt some firms—the in- 
efficient, the incapable, the careless. But 
they will reward good performance, and 
they will benefit the country. 

Cheers: The businessmen were enthusias- 
tic. “We'll have accomplished a great deal 
if we can get rewards for good performances 
and penalties for bad work,” said E. V. Hug- 
gins, NSIA president and chairman of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.’s executive commit- 
tee. “I’ve never seen a time when there was 
a better approach to cooperation [between 
industry and the Pentagon] than there is 
today.” 

What are the problems? Understandably, 
both defense and industry officials are re- 
luctant to jeopardize their improving rela- 
tions with quoted criticisms; the president 
of one space-age company dismissed the 
whole subject as “to touchy” for comment. 
Off the record, though, they list a bewilder- 
ing variety of often con complaints 
on the difficulties of defense business. 

- Government aides accuse the contractors 
of bidding low on competitive contracts, 


‘counting on raising the price later in re- 


negotiating sessions; of, on the other hand, 
bidding high on negotiated cost-plus con- 
tracts, hoping to make a profit on the cost 
figure; of neglecting quality controls; of 
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failing to coordinate parallel stages of proj- 
ects and permiting delays in whole pro- 
grams. The contractors, in turn, accuse the 
Government of forcing their profits down 
(from an average 7 percent to 3 percent in 
8 years, one industry official says); of making 
unnecessary design changes on contracts in 
work; of erecting mountains of redtape and 
trying to supervise niggling details. 
Shortcomings: “There has not been a 
widespread failure in defense procurement,” 
Gilpatric told Newsweek last week, “but 
we've noticed on a number of occasions that 
contractors on whom we've relied for excel- 


lence * * * have not taken the kind of pre- 


cautions, particularly in quality control, 
that we expected. 

“The other day, we were suddenly told the 
engine for a new aircraft wouldn’t be ready 
until 5 months after the scheduled date. 
Top management was not made aware by its 
own people that the problem had developed. 
So the flight test was thrown off by 6 months. 

“Industry is often blameless (when fail- 
ures occur). It is not always easy to iden- 
tify contractor failures. We are moving into 
a new order of things. We are pressing all 
designs and engineering beyond pragmatic 
experience (and) men have to set constantly 
higher standards.” 

Experted to death: Most businessmen, for 
their part, admit they’re not always blame- 
less. But many of them echo the complaint 
of George M. Bunker, board chairman of the 
Martin Co.: 


development, and are being experted to 


death.” Other contractors agree with the 
Boeing engineer who told Newsweek: “If an 
automobile manufacturer started out to 
build a racing car, then changed to a stock 
car, then to a passenger car, then went back 
to building a racing car, he’d have some- 


the Air Force and its constant changing of 


goals. 

“There’s almost no such thing any more 
as a blanket cost-plus contract,” the spokes- 
man for another top contractor said. “If 
you do your damndest to be efficient, you 
just get renegotiated.” 

Despite the friction, Government and in- 
dustry both recognize underlying problems 
they must learn to live with. 

Pirst and most basic, weapons are ad- 
vancing so fast that they become obso- 
lete before they’ve gome into production: 
thus a shrinking proportion of defense work 
is on production contracts, and a swelling > 
amount on research and development. Gen- 
eral Electric, for example, did 90 percent of 
its defense work on production during the 
Korean war, estimates now it’s less than 
40 percent. 

At the same time, as weapons become more 
complex and expensive, the quality stand- 
ards soar out of sight. This is most obvious 
in such fields as missile testing, where failure 
of a single widget can set back a whole pro- 
gram for months. And the high standards 
are requiring extensive advances in tech- 
niques. One contractor noted: “When you're 
building a missile silo you've got to pour 
concrete to tolerances of fractions of an 
inch. What concrete man has ever done 
that? It’s building with calipers. You've 
got to develop a whole new breed of work- 
ers.”’ 


Complicating the is the fluc- 
tuating world crisis, which makes speed es- 
sential. The Minuteman missile, its rocket 
motor and its underground silo are being 
developed simultaneously; a change in any 
stage can require extensive redesigning of 
the others—which inevitably ache to cost 
and time. 

political nature of defense contract awards. 


| | 
| 
| 
the (Government), es in research and 
thing of the same problem Boeing ts having 
| 
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One disappointed contractor said: “You put 
up a highly qualified bid, and then because 
of some purely political consideration—un- 
employment in some other area, or because a 
Senator has the ear of the buying agency, 
or whatever—you get knocked out.” 

None of these factors is likely to change. 
But other problems can be solved—as il- 
lustrated by the cases of the Kitty Hawk and 
the M-14. 

New York Shipbuilding Corp., a subsidiary 
of Merritt-Chapman & Scott, won the Kitty 
Hawk aircraft carrier contract 5 years ago 
with a bid of $119.8 million—reportedly be- 
low what the work-hungry yard figured 
would be final cost. There were a host of 
design changes; as costs mounted, the Navy 
says, the company cut corners wherever it 
could. About $1 million a year was saved 
in housekeeping costs—but metal shavings 
and other debris littered the decks and found 
their way into fuel, water, and chemical 
lines. Thus, considerable work had to be 
done twice to clear out the pipes, says the 
Navy. 

No one will estimate the final cost of the 

Kitty Hawk, and the debate over who pays 
for how much of the added price continues. 
Navy Secretary John B. Connally, Jr., esti- 
mates the Navy’s design changes were re- 
sponsible for about 12 months of the delay, 
and New York shipbuilding’s inefficiency for 
the remaining 10 months. In any case, pub- 
lished reports say the Navy found from 700 
to 1,400 deficiencies in the ship. 
_ Inevitable: As the first missile-firing su- 
percarrier, the Kitty Hawk was in many ways 
a development contract, subject to the in- 
evitable design changes that go with a new 
weapon. But such problems can extend to 
production work, too—as the M-14 rifle dem- 
onstrates. 

“I think it is a disgrace the way the proj- 
ect was handled,’’ Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara told the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee in July. “I don’t mean particularly 
by the Army, but by the Nation. This is 
a relatively simply job, to build arifie * * * 
and yet this project languished for months— 
years, actually.” 

One explanation was offered by L. E. Kreig, 
vice president and general manager of Olin 
Mathieson’s Winchester Western Division: 
“This is not a gun; this is a machine tool.” 
Olin and Harrington & Richardson, Inc., 
which got the first contracts for the M-14 
early in 1959, couldn’t unsnarl the produc- 
tion problems until this summer. The rifle 
has 110 parts, many of which must be ma- 
chined to close tolerances; in addition, major 
design changes became necessary. 

“Design changes are a way of life,’”’ Kreig 
said. “Nobody can foresee everything. The 
problem is not the changes themselves, but 
the way they have to be made. Every piece 
of paper accounting for every action must 
be approved [by the Government] before 
the action is taken. This looks like econ- 
omy, but it’s probably one of the most ex- 
pensive measures that could ever be taken.” 

Pledges: The problems are obvious; the 
solutions are not. But in the new atmos- 
phere that followed the Kennedy adminis- 
tration into Washington, defense and indus- 
try leaders have agreed on a surprising 
number of changes. In a speech to the 
NSIA, Secretary McNamara last June prom- 
ised the Government would try to simplify 
its specifications; reduce development times: 
hold down the number of design changes, 


and cut the amount of information required 


from contractors. Both industry and the 
Government are working to cut costs, with 
some impressive results. Samples: The 
Polaris fusing assembly; which formerly 
cost $50, can be made now for $5; Martin Co. 
found a way to make a $45 missile com- 
ponent for $7. 

The Defense Department is trying to re- 
verse the trend to cost-plus contracts, up 
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Allocating the blame for waste in defense 


from 12.7 percent of the budget in 1951 to 
42.6 percent in fiscal 1960. And Thomas D. 
Morris, Assistant Secretary of Defense, hopes 
to raise the number of contracts let by com- 
petitive bidding from the current 15 percent 
to 25 or 30 percent. Success, he says, will 
save tens of millions of dollars. 

Businessmen welcome all these moves, 
though some are skeptical about the chances 
for fixed-price contracts and competitive 
bidding on today’s complex contracts. The 
plan they like best is McNamara’s emphasis 
on rewarding good performance and punish- 
ing failure’ He wants more contracts like 
the one just signed for a new missile: If it 
works on the first, second, or third shot, the 
producer gets a 15-percent bonus. If it 
works on the fourth or fifth shot, he gets no 
incentive payment. If it does not work by 
the sixth firing, he loses 5 percent, and the 
penalties go higher after that. 

To keep the ball rolling, McNamara has 
set up an independent Logistics Management 
Institute, headed by Charles H. Kellstadt, 
board chairman of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
The institute, under acting executive director 
Dr. Sterling Livingston, a Harvard Business 
School professor and defense-buying expert, 
will study the whole Government supply field 
and propose new ideas. 

Livingston, who rewrote the Navy’s pro- 
curement instructions in World War II and 
helped rebuild the military buying apparatus 
in the Korean war, thinks the new empha- 
sis on the profit motive will make a big dif- 
ference in raising quality, cuttfng delays and 
costs. “Now we pay a man to goof as well 
as perform,” he says. “In the future, we 
will penalize a man who goofs, and pay him 
better to perform.” 

Will the changes make any real difference? 
Some veterans on both sides of the fence 


tend to doubt it; they see the problems as © 


too complex, and too well established, to 
permit more than token improvement. But 
the consensus was summed up by Living- 
ston, who expects no overnight production 
miracles but is convinced that great steps 
forward can be made. “These problems have 
been around a long time, and people have 


been working on them for a long time,” he . 


said. “But Secretary McNamara and his 
staff have an astonishing determination to 
get things done. 
the top level wants something to happen.” 


EFFICIENT DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


The Pentagon is dissatisfied with the way 
many large defense contractors are doing 
their job. Quality is poor on some weapons; 
delivery dates are not being met and costs 
are too high. The record has been disturb- 
ing enough to prompt Deputy Defense Sec- 
retary Gilpatric to tell the heads of defense 
industries: “We are by no means satisfied 
that the unique managerial talent with 
which this Nation is endowed has yet made 
itself fully effective in defense production.” 

This is a dismaying comment in a year 
when we are spending $25 billion on mili- 
tary procurement and the exigencies of the 
world situation compel us to be ready with 
& wide range of arms and the means to get 
them swiftly to any part of the globe. In 
a crisis we must never find ourselves obliged 
to use nuclear weapons because we do not 
have enough conventional arms to meet the 
requirements of a limited war. The anxiety 
being expressed by Air Force units in Europe 
over just this possibility indicates the need 
for top speed in fulfilling all our procure- 
ment goals. 


1 The idea isn’t new. In 1907 the War De- 
partment hired the Wright brothers to build 
@ plane, agreed on a 10-percent bonus for 
each mile of speed over 40 miles an hour and 
a 10-percent penalty for each mile under the 


target. The Wrights hit 42.25 miles per 2 


hour, got a $5,000 bonus. 


The real difference is that 
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production is never an easy task. The mili- 
tary services themselves often are much at 
fault, as they were on the M-14 rifle and 
many aspects of the missile program. The 
hangover of the Pentagon’s own “troika”’ 
system of divided procurement responsibility, 
delays in the approval of designs and the 
issuance of contracts, the kind of perfec- 
tionism that results in frequent changes 
after contracts go into production—all these 
have been factors in slowing deliveries and 
driving up costs, 

The cost-plus method of guaranteeing 
profits for defense contractors is another 
breeder of waste. More than one-third of 
all defense contracts are let on a cost-plus 
basis—virtually all in fields that carry the 
highest priority or involve the most experi- 
mental work. The Defense Department is 
now looking for a system that will provide 
a greater spur to speed and quality. 

When billions of dollars are being spent 
under negotiated contracts, in the belief 
that these assure more dependable and eco- 
nomical performance than could be obtained 
through competitive bidding, the country is 
entitled to prompt notice that it is getting 
value received, 


Federal Participation in the World’s 
| Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Spée&ker, the Her- 
ald Statesman, Yonkers, N.Y., carried an 
editorial on September 23, 1961, concern- 
ing Federal participation in the New — 
York World’s Fair of 1964. 

The article, of course, speaks for itself. 
However, for the record, I would like to 
inject my own view of the situation. 

It is one thing for the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
state a direct opinion on whether or not 
the United States should invest in the 
promotion of the cause of peace and un- 
derstanding among the people of the 
world. He is certainly entitled to his 


opinion. However, in this particular in- 
stance, he is apparently trying to use the 


entire New York congressional delega- 
tion as his scapegoat in delaying action 
on a bill which has the unanimous sup- 
port of the Governors of the 50 United 
States, White House endorsement, and 
overwhelming congressional approval. 

The position of the Empire State has 
been grossly misrepresented. It is un- 
reasonable on the part of the Senator to 
presume that New York would not seek 
Federal participation in this worthwhile 
international endeavor. As I pointed out 
in the Recorp on August 22 when H.R. 
7763 passed the House by a clear-cut 
majority, the latest Federal expenditure 
for participation in a world’s fair was 
$13,500,000, in 1958. 

Federal appropriations for fairs and 
exhibits since the Chicago World’s Fair 
in 1893 have totaled $65,009,812. 

I trust the Senator is not suggesting 
that the United States now set a prece- 
dent by discontinuing participation in 
international fairs and exhibits. 
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The article follows: 

He’> UNITED STATES OUT OF WORLD'S 

If and when the 1964 World’s Fair opens 
in New York, among the nations not repre- 
sented by exhibits may be the United States. 

The United States will not be represented, 
that is, if Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas, has his know-it-all way. 

The House of Representatives has 


a bill looking toward a US. exhibit in the 


fair, and the Senate is. said to be prepared 
also to pass that bill if Senator FuLsricurT, 
the chesty chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, will permit it to do so. 

Under Senate rules and custom, you see, 
the chairman of a committee has all but 
complete power to release or to pigeonhole, 


and thus kill, any legislative proposal—even 
though all other Members of both Houses 
and the President may be clamoring for its 


passage. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT’s contention is that, when 
the world’s fair was first discussed in the 
Congress in 1959, the New York congres- 
sional delegation “pledged that no Federal 
funds would be sought.” So he sees a pro- 
posal to appropriate $300,000 to study the 
nature and scope of possible U.S. participa- 
tion in the fair as a violation of that pledge 
since it might lead to construction of an 
American pavilion at a cost of up to $30 
million. 

New York spokesmen, on the other hand, 
declare Mr. FULBRIGHT has misconstrued, de- 
liberately or otherwise, the position of the 
Empire State. Our Senators JAvits and 
KEATING have asserted that it truly never 


‘was and is not the intention of this State to 


ask a Federal subsidy to help establish or 
promote the fair—the World’s Fair Corp. is 
prepared to do all that out of its own capital 
and income. New York does want, however, 
a US. exhibit in the fair—an exhibit at least 
comparable to those of foreign nations which 
have contracted or are reported ready to con- 
tract for space and buildings in the vast ex- 
position. 

The Arkansas Senator has demonstrated 
more than once in recent munths that, hav- 
ing eaten too fulsomely of the oats of power, 
he suffers either from too much toga or too 
tight britches. 


To an ill-timed and unwarranted if not 


hare brained, pronouncement on the Berlin 
situation, for example, he now adds his dic- 
tum on the World’s Fair. 

In the former he put his opinions above 
those of the White House, while in the lat- 


ter he seeks to substitute his personal judg- 


ment for that of the whole Congress. 

It’s right, of course, that a U.S. Senator 
take his responsibilities seriously—but that 
is not to say any Senator should take him- 
self too seriously. 


Report to the People of Oklahoma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I submit 
herewith my report to the people of 
Oklahoma, covering legislation and other 
activities, as their senior Senator in the 
87th Congress, and ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


My fellow Oklahomans, early autumn fish- 
ing trips were out of the question this year 
for Members of Congress, so I missed my 
customary date with a hook and line in 
September. However, while remaining in 
Washington, we helped string up a “record 
catch” for Oklahoma in one of the longest 
sessions of Congress in my experience. 

The fine results of the session can be 
attributed to the favorable administration, 
and to a hard-working delegation which had 
the help of thousands of dedicated Okla- 
homans who took an interest in legislation 
contributing to the well-be'ng and progress 
of our State. Every project received the 
joint efforts of Oklahoma citizens and their 
Senators and Congressmen. These included 
bills to expand highway building, step up 
social security and old-age benefits, strength- 
en farm commodity and soil conservation 
programs, and meet the critical new needs 
for better educational opportunities. 

One way to measure our accomplishments 
is to total up the amounts which will be re- 
turned to Oklahoma people through Federal 
investments in Oklahoma and Oklahoma- 
related programs and projects. This year 
the total was increased to more than three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. The figure in- 
cludes Federal aviation and military pay- 
rolls as well as benefits from legislation 
which covers both grants and loans for hos- 
pitals, rest homes, waterworks, sewage sys- 
tems, and other community facilities or ur- 
ban renewal projects. The number of such 
projects sponsored locally will determine the 
exact totals. 

HIGHWAY BILL PASSED 


A major project of the Senate Public 
Works Committee on which I serve as rank- 
ing Democrat was the new highway bill. 
This will greatly assist highway construction 
in Oklahoma by providing about $47 million 
more between fiscal years 1963 and 1966 than 
did the previous measure. 

As chairman of the Senate Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee, I worked 
with the President to speed up the Nation’s 
space p . This included the appoint- 
ment of James E. Webb of Oklahoma City 
to head up the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 
cluding the goal of sending a manned ve- 
hicle to the moon and back, will require an 
investment of $30 billion or more in this 


decade—including, I hope, Mundreds of mil- 
lions in Oklahoma. 
As ranking Democrat on Senate Fi- 


nance Committee, I took a leading role in 
amending the unemployment compensation 
laws and the social security laws which pro- 
vide increased payments to widows of re- 
tired workers, raise the minimum retire- 
ment payments, and provide the option for 
retirement at age 62 to men. Increased sub- 
sistence payments and medical care for the 
aged and higher benefits for dependent chil- 
dren were secured. 


RIVER PROJECT SPEEDED UP 


The most substantial gains from this ses- 
sion are for land, wood, and water. Ap- 
propriations for these increased from $80 
to $130 million. Included are funds 
permitting a speedup in the Arkansas 
River navigation project which should make 


completion possible by 1970, 3 years sooner 


than expected. 

Our hopes for the proposed central Okla- 
homa water supply and navigation proj- 
ect are much brighter than ever before. 
Survey funds were obtained for.the Corps 
of Engineers to revise and expand previous 
studies. The new study will be on the basis 
of a broader evaluation of economic bene- 
fits to be derived from the project. This 
will be possible because of both legislative 
amendments and changes in administrative 
regulations secured by us. This reinforces 
our purpose to complete navigation into 
central Oklahoma simultaneously with 
northeastern Oklahoma. 


The program, 
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Other good news in the water program: > 
The Arbuckle and Waurika reservoir proj- 
ects were economically justified. Both will 
come before Congress next session. Little 
River Reservoir at Norman was allocated — 
$900,000, and its construction was started. 

Soil conservation appropriations will pro- 
vide $18,095,844 for Oklahoma projects. — 
SCHOOLS GET FUNDS 


U.S. Government aid to schools in federally 
impacted areas gained a 2-year extension this 
session, providing $10,899,400 for 1962 to 
Oklahoma schools. 

Congress also appropriated $15,229,000 for | 

construction at Armed Forces bases 
in Oklahoma, and the airport bill assures us 
of at least $2,389,065 for better aviation facili- 
ties over the next 3 years. 

Other high points for the year include the 
statewide Community Development Clinic 
held August 26, in Oklahoma City, successful - 
negotiations to purchase the Oklahoma 
Ordnance Works, Pryor, for a vast industrial 
development, First National Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Space held in Tulsa, an 
important new Federal antipollution and 
water quality improvement laboratory and 
experiment project at Ada, and the final 
report of the Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources, which I headed. 

Encouraged by a vigorous new administra- 


tion, the Ist session of the 87th Congress 


was off to a fast start. One of my first duties 
was to give the final report on the 2-year 
study done by the Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources. 

This report showed Oklahoma to be some 
10 years ahead of most of the Nation in 
developing its natural resources and was 
called excellent and timely by President 
Kennedy. 


NEW COMPLETION DATE FIXED 


Early in the year Maj. Gen. Robert J. 
Fleming, Jr., head of the southwestern divi- 
sion, Corps of Engineers, advised that several 
years could be cut off the expected comple- 
tion date of 1973 for the Arkansas River 
navigation project. This project basically is 
a 500-mile barge navigation channel being 
constructed from the Mississippi up the 
Arkansas and Verdigris Rivers to near Tulsa. 
But it has other great benefits including 
flood control, hydroelectric power, municipal 
and industrial water, and recreation. 

I arranged a meeting of the Oklahoma 
delegation to start action in Congress on 
the accelerated program. This involved the 
need of an additional $4,150,000 in the 1962 
budget for planning an Arkansas River bank 
stabilization. 

We were able to get the Bureau of the 
Budget to recommend this in the President’s 
revised budget. Congress then appropriated 
the funds and for good reason. The speed-_ 
up (1) provides badly needed employment, 
(2) saves money because of the rising cost 
of construction materials, and (3) will re- 
duce transportation rates much sooner. 


The river navigation appropriation for 


1962 also includes $250,000 for planning on / 


the Short Mountain project, the first of six 
locks and dams to be built in Oklahoma. 
This project near Sallisaw will consist of a 
lock, and a dam 6,700 feet long and 64 feet 
high. Estimated cost is $101 million. 


RESERVOIR FUNDS LISTED 


Construction on larger reservoirs will move 
along with Eufaula getting $28 million; Key- 
stone, $27,500,000; and Oologah, $1 ‘759,000 
for its completion. 

Two other major projects in eastern Ok- 
lahoma received funds. Pine Creek Reser- | 
voir in McCurtain County gets $175,000 for 
planning so it will be eligible for construc- 
tion next year. Broken Bow receives - 
$1,250,000 for construction. 


Study funds voted by Congress include 
$16,000 for the Bird-Caney project on the 
Verdigris, $50,000 for the Central Oklahoma. 
project, $500,000 for the Arkansas-Red River 
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pollution study, $37,000 for Boswell Reser- 
voir, $3,500 for Crutcho Creek, and $25,000 
for the Kaw Reservoir near Ponca City. 

Also $15,000 for Oklahoma City floodway; 
$11,000 for Shidler Reservoir; $15,000 for ex- 
tension of navigation from the Arkansas- 
to-Eufaula Dam; $15,000 for exploring 
navigation possibilities on the Poteau River; 
and $10,000 for start of surveys on the 
Cimarron in Oklahoma, Kansas, and New 
Mexico. 

Bureau of Reclamation projects in Okla- 
homa add $2,906,000 to the water program. 
These funds mainly will go to start con- 
struction on Little River Reservoir near 
Norman and toward completing Fort Cobb 
and Foss reservoir projects on the Washita. 
The Waurika project reached the Senate In- 
terior Committee just before adjournment 
and favorable hearings were held. I will be 
pushing for approval of both the Waurika 
and Arbuckle projects in the next session. 


RECLAMATION STUDIES APPROVED 


Congress also approved study funds for 
several Bureau of Reclamation projects in- 
cluding Mangum, $36,000; Mountain Park, 
$2,700; Chikaskia (at Blackwell), $10,000; 
and a general study of Oklahoma basins, 
$106,000. 

Although not actually in our State, proj- 
ects for which funds were appropriated in 
Kansas, Texas, and Arkanses also will greatly 
benefit Oklahoma. 

This was another big year for soil con- 
servation watershed projects, which do so 
much to hold water where it falls. Of the 
$18,095,844 appropriation, $10,620,250 goes to 
the Soil Conservation Service for upstream 
development and retardation structures, 
$7,290,000 to the Agricultural Conservation 
Program, and $185,594 to research at 
Chickasha. 

The Public Works Committee on.which I 
serve approved the Sallisaw Creek watershed 
project with $4,552,584 in Federal funds, 
helping to provide Stilwell and Sallisaw a 
water supply. Congress also acted favorably 
on upper Red Rock Creek (Garfield, Kay, 
Noble, and Grant Counties), $1,985,844; 
Haikey Creek (Tulsa County), $419,000; and 
Cane Creek (Muskogee and Okmulgee 
Counties), $1,529,365. 

Another major victory this session was the 

of my antipollution bill. With it, 
Oklahoma communities can share $7,218,860 
in matching Federal funds over the next 
5 years for improving sewage treatment fa- 
cilities. Other provisions include (1) au- 
thority to hold additional water in reservoirs 
to maintain streamfiow during dry periods, 
and (2) charging up to 30 percent of a res- 
eryoir’s cost to future municipal water 
needs without cities to make im- 
mediate contracts in advance of such needs. 

As the only Senator serving on both the 
Public Works and Finance Committees I had 
two opportunities to work on the highway 
bill. It gives Oklahoma $195,100,000 in 
matching funds for fiscal years 1963-66. 
Moreover, an amendment Senator MoNRONEY 
and I sponsored requires the Defense De- 
partment to repair State highways damaged 
in the process of certain military construc- 
tion. Legislation I earlier sponsored en- 
ables relocated roads around the new lakes 
to be built according to present needs, not 
as they were. 


HOUSING ACT PASSED 


Another measure passed by Congress this 
session was the Housing Act. It will aid 
both the young and the elderly in our State. 

One provision makes $246,875,000 available 
for loans in constructing college dormitories 
in 1962 with a reduced interest rate of 3% 
percent. During this session loans totaling 
$5,873,000 were made to six Oklahoma edu- 
cational institutions. Another provision of 
the act gives the same interest rate and 
makes more money available to private, non- 
profit sponsors—such as church groups— for 
building housing for the elderly. 
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gress I have made it a practice to report 
to the people of my district on the ac- 
complishments, as well as the shortcom- 


Planning funds amounting to $106,000 
were allocated toward construction of two 
new State park lodges on the Eufaula Res- 
ervoir. 

This session’s farm was worked 
out with the help of thousands of progres- 
sive farm leaders. Under the plan, Okla- 
homa’s 1962 wheat allotment will be nearly 
5 million acres. Based on an average yield, 
the new price support of $2 per bushel, is 
expected to give Oklahoma wheat farmers 
about 10 percent more income next year. 
The feed grains measure is expected to add 
to farmers’ purchasing power by about 10 
percent of this year’s feed grain production 
value. 

The reopening of Camp Chaffee at Fort 
Smith, Ark., near the end of the session 
brings needed jobs to eastern Oklahoma. 
But military bases within the State itself 
will add more than $250 million to Okla- 
homa’s economy next year through civil- 
ian and military payrolls, according to the 
Department of Defense. 

ORDNANCE WORKS OBTAINED 


Earlier in the report I referred to the hard 
work, resourcefulness, and energy of Okla- 
homa citizens in the successful efforts of the 
session. The negotiations for the Oklahoma 
Ordnance Works at Pryor for a big, new in- 
dustrial site is a good example. Cooperat- 
ing with the Governor and other State and 
local officials, the delegation was able to get 
the General Services Administration to re- 
lease the facility for $1,700,000. With 10,- 
000 acres of land, a complete railroad net- 
work, and many other improvements, this 
will be a real magnet for much industrial 
growth. 

The delegation teamed up to help Tulsans 
obtain a new mission for the federally owned 
aircraft plant operated by Douglas in Tulsa, 
and the delegation assisted the Cherokees in 


gaining payment of their $14,769,000 claim 


which had been pending for 10 years. 

Teamwork by the delegation and citizens 
in the lead and zinc areas resulted in passage 
of the long-sought bill providing production 
payments for small mine operators. 

The Oklahoma delegation also had un- 
limited backing on two other major proj- 
ects—the statewide Community Development 
Clinic at Oklahoma City and the first Na- 
tional Conference on Peaceful Uses of Space 
at Tulsa. The development clinic drew 1,500 
Oklahomans interested in improving their 
communities. The space conference intro- 


duced hundreds of America’s top scientists 


and industrialists to the advantages of our 
great State. 

Of utmost importance to me, too, was the 
average of 1,000 letters a week delivered to 
my Office during this session. Assisted by 
my staff, I have tried to give prompt atten- 
tion to each letter. And, I want to remind 
everyone in Oklahoma that the purpose of 
my office is to serve you. Please do not 
hesitate to call on me if you think I can be 
of some assistance. 

And, finally, I want to thank each individ- 
ual citizen—civic leaders, State and local 
Officials, the press, radio, and television—for 
your splei:did cooperation and assistance 
during the 15% session, 87th Congress. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. KERR. 


Report to the People of My District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, at 
the conclusion of each session of Con- 
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ings, of Congress. I believe that an 
informed public is an intelligent public. 

This is my report for the 1961 session. 
I urge my constituents to read it care- 
fully, to learn what has been achieved 
and what still remains to be done. 
Above all, I want them to know that I 
have always sought to represent the in- 
terests of all the people of my district, 
regardless of race, color, creed, or politi- 
cal affiliation. 

THE 1961 SESSION OF CONGRESS 
This year’s session of Congress was 


not only one of the longest, lasting nine 
full months from early January to the 


end of September, but it was also one of 


the most hard-working and productive 
sessions in the last 10 years. Under the 
vigorous leadership of President Ken- 
nedy, we have enacted many important 
and far-reaching measures of the new 
administration’s program, which is de- 
signed to meet the challenges of the 
1960’s. Congress passed most of the 
legislation promised in the Democratic 
platform of 1960 and requested later by 
President Kennedy. We proved that the 
Democratic Party is truly concerned with 
the interests of the people and is making 
a serious effort to deal with pressing so- 
cial and economic problems which have 
been neglected during 8 years of Repub- 
lican administration. 

The major task faced by President 
Kennedy was to rebuild our military 
strength and to restore our interna- 
tional prestige. In this respect, Con- 
gress gave him full cooperation by pro- 


viding the necessary funds to strengthen — 


our national defense to meet the aggres- 
sive activity of Soviet Russia in various 
parts of the world. We undertook new 
programs to aid the Latin American na- 
tions, and we also adopted a more ef- 
ficient foreign aid program to strengthen 
our allies and to help the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 


The Kennedy administration was also 


faced with many problems at home which 
required legislative action by Congress 
to stimulate our lagging economy. 
Again, Congress cooperated by adopting 
legislation to relieve the hardships of 
unemployment, to increase the minimum 
wage and extend coverage to more mil- 
lions of workers, to help the chronically 
depressed areas, to develop our natural 
resources, and to combat the recession in 
other ways. Congress also enacted liber- 
alizing amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act providing more benefits, new 


programs housing and slum clear- 


ance, aid to dependent children, control 
of polluted waters to protect our water 
supplies, combating crime and juvenile 
delinquency, and others. Some of these 
had been pfeviously vetoed by former 
President Eisenhower, but I am glad that 
President Kennedy has signed them into 
law. 

Needless to say that I have strongly 
supported the President and his program 
in Congress. I fought for progressive 
and liberal measures or amendments on 
every occasion. The administration and 


the Congress were faced with grave re- 
sponsibilities at home and abroad to an 


extent greater than ever before, and I 
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1961 - 
did everything within my power to share 
in those responsibilities. As a member 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
I was in the midst of it all, and we 
worked harder and longer than ever be- 
fore. 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 1961 SESSION 

Among the more important achieve- 
ments of the 1961 session, which I sup- 
ported, may be listed the following 
measures: 

Unemployment compensation: This 
act provided for an additional 13 weeks 
of unemployment compensation benefits 
to those who have exhausted their un- 
employment benefits. It helped allevi- 
ate the severe hardship of unemployed 
workers and their families. _ 

Aid to dependent children: A sum of 
$200 million in aid over a 14-month 
period was approved to help nearly a 
million children of unemployed parents 
who were suffering great hardship. 

Area redevelopment: This is a special 
assistance program to help urban and 
rural areas which have a high unem- 
ployment rate or a low income. It pro- 
vides loans to these areas to build new 
industries and create jobs. Many of my 
constituents who are of Puerto Rican 
origin will be pleased to know that in- 
dustrial areas in Puerto Rico will be 
aided under this program. 


Minimum wage: This is one of the 


most important acts adopted by Congress 
this year which is providing wage in- 
creases to 2742 million workers in the 
country.- Minimum hourly wage rates 

are increased from $1 to $1.15 this year, 
ak to $1.25 in 1963. In addition, mini- 
mum wage coverage is extended to 3.6 
million more workers—the first such ex- 


- pansion since the law was adopted in 


1938. I was in favor of increasing the 
minimum wage to $1.25 this year and 
introduced a bill for the higher rate, but 
this was the best we could get. 

Social security benefits: Liberalized 
benefits were enacted which have al- 
ready increased social security payments 
for 3.7 million elderly people. The new 


law also provides retirement for men at 


the age of 62—women already have this 
privilege—it increased benefits for wid- 
ows by 10 percent; it raised the earnings 
ceiling for retired people; it also pro- 
vides other assistance for the needy 
aged, the blind, and the disabled. 
Housing program: This is a compre- 
hensive housing measure, the first of this 
kind to be passed by Congress in the 
last 12 years. It provides nearly $5 
billion in loans and grants for urban 
renewal, public housing for 100,000 low- 
income families, housing for moderate- 
income families, for elderly people, col- 
lege housing; also home improvement, 
liberalization of the FHA mortgage in- 


surance program, urban mass transpor- 


tation systems and other community 
facilities. 
Milk program for children: The-spe- 


cial milk program for children, which is 


of great benefit to many needy and un- 
dernourished children, has been ex- 
tended for another year and a sum of 
$105 mililon was authorized. ‘This is $10 
million more than last year, so that more 


children will benefit from it. 
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Crime and delinquency: Three new 
major laws were enacted to combat gam- 
bling, rackets, and other organized 
crime; 3-year program was started to 
combat juvenile delinquency, the first 
such program undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Government; also 73 new Federal 
judgeships were created which will re- 


-duce the huge backlog of court cases. 


Water pollution control: A 5-year pro- 
gram was approved to help communities 
protect their water supplies, construct 
plants for waste treatment, and reduce 
pollution of rivers and harbors. 

Other measures: There were many 
other measures adopted, among the more 
important being: a program to convert 
saltwater into fresh water to meet future 
water shortages; modernization of the 
Nation’s airports; additional funds to 
complete construction of the 41,000-mile 
Interstate Highway System; training 
more nurses; extension of the home loan 
program for World War II and Korean 
veterans; a program to help construction 
of nursing homes for the aged, improving 
hospitals and other health services; ex- 
tension of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act and also extension of the school 
program to aid federally impacted areas. 

The record of achievements in the 
field of international affairs and the se- 
curity of the Nation during the 1961 
session is equally impressive. We hope 
and trust it will bring the desired results 
in safeguarding our Nation and the free 
world and in raising our country’s pres- 


tige to new heights. Among the more 


important steps taken by Congress in 
enacting defense and foreign policy 
legislation may be listed the following: 

Foreign aid: Congress voted over $4 
billion for military, economic, and tech- 
nical aid to our allies and to underde- 
veloped countries of the free world. 
Included in the program is authority for 
the United States to.extend long-term 
aid over a 5-year period for economic 
and development projects, but Congress 
will have to review and approve such 
appropriations annually. This should 
be of help to many countries in plan- 
ning ahead, raising their standard of 
living, and resisting Communist expan- 
sion. 

Peace Corps: This provides for direct 
participation by American volunteers in 
helping people in less-developed coun- 
tries. Some 2,700 young Americans will 
serve under this program to help such 
nations develop their resources, educa- 
tion, and health services. 

Defense funds: Congress voted an in- 
crease of $6 billion in defense budgets 
to strengthen the Nation’s security, 
which includes increased missile pro- 
grams, a stepped-up bomber alert, in- 


creased Armed Forces personnel, and. 


other steps. 

Civil defense: Congress voted a big ex- 
pansion in civil defense to provide the 
people of America with the first serious 
shelter program in the event of emer- 
gency. 

Space exploration: Funds to enable 
the United States to take the le&Ad in 
space exploration and achievement were 
doubled, including the first steps toward 
putting a man on the moon. 

Alliance for progress: A fund of $600 
million to help Latin American coun- 


tries and to improve U.S. relations with 


those countries was set up by Congress. | 


This program is known as alliance for 
progress and was proposed by President 
Kennedy. It seeks to encourage social 
and economic reforms in Latin America 
and eliminate the threat of a Communist 
takeover such as occurred in Cuba. _. 

Arms control: For the first time, the 
United States has set up a new arms 
control and disarmament agency, whose 
task it will be to seek ways to curb the 
arms race. It will be a planning and 
research organization. 

Food for peace: Expansion of this pro- 
gram was urged by President Kennedy 


and approved by Congress. It provides | 


for the sale of our surplus agricultural 
products at reduced prices to friendly 
nations, and also to use some of these 
commodities to help feed needy people 
in underdeveloped countries. 


This is not the complete record of 


achievements. There are others too nu- 
merous to mention here; but it is a 


record of which the entire Nation should. 


be proud. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
I do not want to appear partisan in 
stressing only the achievements. There 


~have been some failures and shortcom- 


ings, too, which I trust the 2d session 
of the 87th Congress will correct in 
1962. I prefer to call them unfinished 
business, and among the measures on 


our list of unfinished business which are | 


of paramount importance are these: 

Medical care for the aged: We must 
provide adequate medical care for the 
17 million elderly and retired Americans, 
and this care should be set up under the 
social security system. President Ken- 
nedy has termed this legislation of 

“highest priority” and I look to its en- 
actment in 1962. 

Aid to education: Aid to our schools 
remains a major domestic problem, 
which also affects the welfare and se- 
curity of the Nation. We need ade- 
quate schools, more classrooms, and bet- 
ter paid teachers, and such programs 
should include aid to public and non- 
public schools without discrimination. 
This is purely an educational matter 
and religious isues should not be 
brought into it. 

Civil rights: The only civil rights ac- 
tion taken by Congress in 1961 was to 
extend the Civil Rights Commission for 
another 2 years, but this is not sufficient. 
We need effective legislation to eliminate 
every vestige of discrimination, whether 
in education, in employment, in voting, 
in housing, or in other fields. We must 
assure all our citizens true equality and 
opportunity as guaranteed under the 
U.S. Constitution. 

Tax reform: A general] tax revision is 
needed to close loopholes benefiting the 
rich, create new incentives for business, 
and lighten the tax burden for the poor. 

Manpower retraining: This is a-pro- 
gram for training or retraining jobless 
workers displaced by automation, so that 


they can obtain employment in other 


industries. This should be of great help 
in reducing unemployment. | 

There are a number of others, which 
I shall list briefly: public works projects 
in areas where unemployment remains 
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high: increasing medical school facil- 
ities and providing scholarships for 
medical students; changes urged by 
unions to liberalize labor laws; improve- 
ment of foreign trade policies; maximum 
development of our natural resources; 
- protection for consumers against high 
- prices in drugs, high interest on loans, 
and consumer products. 
LEGISLATION WHICH I INTRODUCED OR 

COSPONSORED 

The following are some of the more 
important bills which I introduced or 
- eosponsored during the 1961 session: 

Amend the immigration laws so as to 
base quotas on the 1950 census, make 
available unused quotas to countries 
whose quotas are oversubscribed, reunite 
families, and other reforms. An immi- 
gration law was enacted which permitted 
the approved second and third prefer- 
ence cases to be considered nonquota. 
Thus; families in these categories will be 
reunited. 

Alleviate unemployment conditions in 
economically depressed areas. I was a 
cosponsor of this bill which was enacted 
and steps are now in process to help 
such areas. 

Allow taxpayers a deduction up to 
$1,000 from gross income for educational 
expenses for themselves or dependents. 

Designate March 9 of each year as 
“Amerigo Vespucci Day,” in honor of the 
Italian explorer after whom “America” 

was named. 

, Establish a U.S. Travel Service in the 

Department of Commerce to encourage 
tourism to the United States and foreign 
trade. I was a cosponsor of this bill, 
which was enacted and a bureau has 
been set up. 

Make Federal grants to the States in 
order to provide facilities and services 
for the day care of children outside of 
their homes. 

Provide assistance for projects to de- 
velop techniques for the control of 
juvenile delinquency. This bill, of which 
I was a cosponsor, was also enacted. 

A resolution that the United States 
oppose the seating of Communist China 
in the United Nations. 

Authorize the construction. of more 
low-rent public housing units. By 
. reason of the fact that New York City 
has availed itself of the provisions of 
the public housing program, the allow- 
able units were completely used up. My 

, which was adopted, will enable 
the city of New York to continue to build 
additional new low-rent public housing 
projects. | 

Provide an additional $2,400 exemp- 
tion from income tax for amounts re- 
ceived as annuities, pensions, or retire- 
ment benefits. 

Provide hospitalization, nursing home 
and other health services to the aged 
under the Social Security System. 

Establish a U.S. Disarmament Agency 
for World Peace and Security. This bill, 
which I cosponsored, was adopted and 
such an agency is now being set up. 

Require the disclosure of finance 
-charges in connection with extensions of 
credit. This is known as “truth in lend- 
/ing” bill, and is aimed to protect con- 
Sumers against high interest rates. 
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Establish hospital facilities and post- 
hospital care for the treatment and re- 
habilitation of narcotic addicts. 

Authorize the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to make grants 
to the States to assist in the provision 
of facilities and services for the day care 
of children. 
CONCLUSION 


Due to space limitations, it is impos- 


sible for me to discuss other legislation . 


and issues of interest to the people of 
my district. Whenever called upon, my 
staff and I have always been ready to 
help them with their personal problems. 
These services will be continued to my 
constituents in 1962. I am very grate- 
ful for the many letters of appreciation 
for my efforts and the assurances of 
continued support. 

In addition to my office in Washing- 
ton, I also maintain offices in the dis- 
trict which are located at 1484 First 


Avenue and 208 East 116th Street. Con- 


stituents are welcome to come to either 
office and to discuss their problems. We 
shall do all in our power to help them. 
If they cannot come, they may write to 
me at my office in Washington, 1507 
New House Office Building. My very 
able and devoted staff in Washington 
and New York consists of the following: 
Melba J. Coutsonikas, Max Feigin, John 


FP, Aiello, and Modesto Munoz. 


St. Louis Blue Cross-Blue Shield Contin- 
ues Coverage for Retirees — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19; 1961 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago—on May 15—I inserted in tle 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some remarks based on a letter I had re- 
ceived dealing with the question of hos- 
pitalization d surgical insurance for 
retirees and their families. The woman 
who wrote to me had protested that 
when her husband went on retirement 
at age 65, the health insurance coverage 
he had carried while working was can- 
celed. When the couple applied to Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield for nongroup cover- 
age, the husband was accepted but the 
wife was turned down because of a prior 
health condition. 

I pointed out in my remarks that the 
St. Louis Blue Cross-Blue Shield pro- 
gram was one of the first in the Nation 
to extend coverage to people over 65. 


But I called attention to the particular 
kind of problem raised by the case I 


cited. 

Mr. Speaker, I am now happy to re- 
port that after investigating the facts 
in the specific case which prompted my 
remarks of May 15, Mr. T. R. O’Brien, 
executive secretary of the Missouri 
State Medical Association, to whom I 
gave the name of the family involved, 


has advised me that the couple never 


had coverage under Blue Cross-Blue 


Shield, but was covered by a commercial 
carrier while the husband was employed. 
Mr. O’Brien advised me that anyone 
who has Blue Cross-Blue Shield cover- 
age under the St. Louis plan as an em- 
ployee can continue coverage after re- 
tirement on an individual basis, with 
such memberships “normally subject to 
—— only for nonpayment of 
ues.”’ 

The case I referred to in May reflects 
the hardships of many retired workers 
and their dependents when health in- 
surance coverage ends with retirement. 
But I am glad to have the assurance that 
this does not apply to anyone who, while 
employed, is covered by the St. Louis 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan. 


Goals of the New Frontier: Amendments 
to the Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL | ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 


the election campaign last year and since 
taking office this year, the Democratic 


Party and President Kennedy have made 


it clear that one of the basic goals of the 
New Frontier is to broaden and extend 
the social security program—to make it 
more adequate to the problems and the 
needs of the sixties. In this first year 
of the Kennedy administration, we have 
made real progress toward that goal, par- 
ticularly in the area of improving exist- 
ing provisions of the law. 

The need for these changes was sum- 
marized by the President in his message 
of February 2 when he noted that the 


average retired worker’s benefit was only 


$74 a month, and that a majority of 
these people have no other significant 
income. As the President said: 

We must not permit the benefits of re- 
tired workers and their families to lag behind 
rises in living costs; we cannot decently ex- 
clude our older population from the general 
advances in standards of living enjoyed by 
employed workers. 


To meet these needs, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration recommended five changes 
in the present program to increase the 
minimum benefit level, expand coverage 
under the act, permit optional retire- 
ment at age 62 by men as well as * higge 
increase the size of widow’s benefits, and 
broaden protection under the disability 
program added to the act in 1960. The 
amendments enacted by the Congress, 
while not meeting fully the President’s 
recommendations, are substantially in 


accord with them and, as I have indi-. 


cated, represent real progress toward the 
goal of updating this basic social in- 
surance program to fit changed and 


changing conditions. Let me review 


briefly the changes which we have made. 

First, the minimum monthly benefit 
has been increased from $33 to $40. It 
is estimated that more than 2 million 
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people will benefit from this change dur- 


ing its first year of operation, and it 


should be emphasized that these are 
the people who most need help—the peo- 
ple who, in too many instances, have 
been subsisting below the minimum 
standards of health and comfort. 
Second, we extended coverage of the 
social security program by liberalizing 
the requirements for achieving insured 
status. This change brings under the 
act an estimated 170,000 new workers in 
the first year and is of particular im- 
portance to those whose most productive 


periods were in occupations not covered 


by the program in its earlier years. 
Third, we provided a 10-percent in- 
crease in the level of benefits going to 
widows. Again, this is a change which 
works to help those who have been most 


disadvantaged. A recent survey of the » 


economic situation of our older citizens 
showed that widows have less retirement 
income than either single persons or re- 
tired couples. An estimated 1'%2 million 
women will benefit from this long over- 


' due change in its initial 12 months of 


operation. 


Fourth, increased flexibility has been | 


added to the social security retirement 
program by the change we enacted giv- 
ing men workers the option of retiring 
with somewhat reduced benefits at age 
62. This change was in line with one 
provided earlier for women workers. 
Fifth, the Congress this year modified 


the ceiling on outside earnings of re- 


tired persons. While recognizing that 
there is substantial sentiment in favor 
of greatly increasing the outside earnings 
allowance which the act utilizes as a test 
of retirement, it must be remembered 
that this type of change can be a costly 
one, which. would require a further sub- 
stantial increase in contributions to the 
trust fund. The modification worked 
out by the Congress raises from $1,500 
to $1,700 the level of outside earnings 
which a retiree can have with only $1 


of benefits deducted for each $2 earned 


beyond the basic $1, 200 annual earnings 
limitation. 
While the Congress did not act on 
President Kennedy’s recommendation 
for a broadening of the disability pro- 
gram’s coverage, we did extend until 
June 30, 1962, the deadline for establish- 
ing eligibility under this program. This 
assures more adequate time for work- 
ers disabled for many years to learn of 
the provisions of this relatively new pro- 
gram and to seek benefits under it. 

Finally, it should be noted that con- 
tinued actuarial soundness is assured for 
the trust fund by a raise in the payroll 
tax rates to cover the costs of these im- 
provements. The cost is a modest one, 
amounting to only one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent of annual wages up to $4,800, evenly 
divided between employers and em- 
ployees. The benefits provided are great 
and become even more meaningful when 
we think of them, not just in terms of 
dollars and cents, but in terms of people 
trying to live out their years of retire- 
ment in dignity and some measure of 
comfort. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us would like 
to have seen the Congress enact amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act which 


would go even further toward our goal 
of meeting the increased needs of our 
retired persons. We have before us as 
unfinished business the President’s sep- 
arate recommendation for a program to 


help social security retirees meet the 


costs of hospital and nursing home care. 
As noted before, further improvements in 
the disability benefit program are also 
warranted. At the same time, the im- 
provements which I have reviewed bring 
us measurably closer to a social security 
program which fully meets the chal- 
lenge of the sixties. They are part of a 
record of achievement as well as remind- 
ers of still-unfinished business. 


Highlights of Legislative Accomplish- 
ments During the Ist Session of the 
87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, as a 
freshman Member of Congress, I am 


*proud of the accomplishments of the Ist 


session of the 87th Congress. That an 
outstanding and enviable record was 
achieved is indisputable, if one is 
familiar with the real facts. 

This Congress has gone a long way, in 
a few short months, in enacting bene- 
ficial legislation for all the people of our 
country. We have seen the tide of reces- 
sion turned back with increased employ- 
ment, and we have seen our gold.reserves 
increase from a minus percentage to 
lofty heights in plus percentage. 

I have embraced the responsibility and 
the privilege to work with our President 
on many of these programs—each de- 
signed to benefit our Nation. Under- 
standably, my assignment has required 
long hours of hard work not only on 
problems of the national and interna- 
tional fronts, but also our own local 
topics, which also received the priority 
importance they all demanded. 

At this point, in keeping with my 
planned intentions, I wish to set forth 
some of the highlights of legislative ac- 
complishments in this session, with my 
brief analysis of each one. 

MINIMUM WAGE INCREASE 


Labor Day, 1961, brought pay raises 
totaling an ‘estimated $536 million to 


~more than 27% million employees. An 


additional 3,624,000 workers coming un- 
der the new law will receive a minimum 
hourly wage of $1 to be increased to 
$1.14 in 1964 and $1.25 a year later. 
Those already covered by Federal wage 
laws will be raised to $1.15 this year 


and to $1.25 in 1963. 


While the new law may not be all that 
some of us desired, it represents a com- 
promise which was the best we could get 
and a real victory over those who fought 
to maintain the status quo. The new 
law does’ provide at least some assist- 
ance to our underpaid workers, which 
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they desperately needed in order to exist 


in view of present alltime high living 
costs. 


INCREASED SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


More than 3.7 million Americans are 
now receiving bigger social security 
checks under the new Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1961. One out of 
every four persons drawing social secu- 
rity received the automatic increase un- 
der the liberalized benefits enacted by 
this session of Congress. The new law 


also reduced the optional retirement age 


for men to 62—with reduced benefits— 
increased widows’ benefits by 10 percent; 
raised the earnings ceiling for retired 
persons; increased the Federal share of 
State programs for the needy, aged, 
blind, and disabled; and liberalized the 
law in other respects. 

Again, this law does not provide all 
the needed benefits a great many of us 
would like to see furnished. It does, 
however, represent a step forward—a 
step we know will provide the impetus 
to work toward the next. It was my hope 
that the Social Security Amendments of 
1961 would include the provisions of my 
bill, H.R. 4807, which provides that an 
individual’s entitlement to child’s insur- 


ance benefits shall continue, after the 


child attains age 18, for so long as he is 
regularly attending high school or col- 
lege. This is an important and much- 


needed provision, and I shall continue 


to work for its enactment. 
HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


This is the most comprehensive hous- 
ing measure passed by Congress in 12 
years. It provides assistance, through 
Federal loans and grants to cities, towns, 
and rural areas for urban renewal, elder- 


ly housing, farm housing, college hous- 


ing, urban mass-transportation systems, 
home improvements, community facili- 
ties, to list some of the benefits. 
ADDITIONAL MAJOR DOMESTIC LEGISLATION, DE- 
FENSE AND FOREIGN POLICY LEGISLATION 
The Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act provided for repayable 
Federal grants to States <o provide 13 


weeks’ additional unemployment com-_ 


pensation benefits to unemployed work- 
ers exhausting their benefits. This 
helped alleviate the severe hardships of 
unemployed workers and their families 
during the recession period. 

The bill providing aid to dependent 


children of needy unemployed parents — 


was of great help to the children of our 
Nation who were suffering untold hard- 
ships and deprivations. Another law 
also extends the special milk program 
for children. 

The .eteran’s home loan program was 
extended; other laws beneficial to our 
veterans were passed. 

I also voted for the extension of the 
Civil Rights Commission; the bill pro- 
viding for the Peace Corps; the bill to 
assist our youth and help contro] juve- 


nile delinquency. I was happy to vote 


out of my committee and vote on the 
floor of the House for the longevity pay 
raise bill to assist our postal workers. 
We also passed the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Act amendments; a bill 
providing increased authorization for the 
food for peace program; funds for inter- 
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American social and economic coopera- 
tion program were provided. Numerous 
defense authorizations and appropria- 
tions measures, as recommended by Pres- 


ident Kennedy, have also been enacted by 


the Congress. 

While not of great interest nationally, 
possibly, but of primary interest to a 
great majority of my constitutents, we 
have taken a long step forward in our 
search for a solution to the noise problem 
. of low-flying aircraft over residental 
areas. The passage of legislation, with 
which I associated myself as a co-author 
and strong advocate, authorized and di- 
rected the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study of the 
problems involved in, and measures to 
minimize or eliminate, aircraft noise 
nuisances and hazards to persans and 
property on the ground. However small 
the progress may seem, it it a forward 
step and it has given those living in the 
vicinity of large airports reason to hope 
for a better tomorrow. American tech- 
nology can conquer and solve any prob- 
lem. In my opinion, this investigation 
_ will reveal that it is possible to minimize 
aircraft noise and we shall be able to 
set criteria. Once the criteria is set, in- 
dustry will find the way to meet the 
criteria. It is difficult to reach a goal 
when the goal hasn’t been specified. 
This investigation and study, I am con- 
fident, will succeed in setting forth the 
goal and engineering technology will do 
the rest. However, we must be ever alert 
to insure that appropriate steps are 
taken to protect the people should in- 
dustry fail to do what is necessary on its 
own. 

Each Congressman has his own proj- 
ects which may not be far-reaching but 
are nevertheless important. It has been 
my pleasure in recent days to arrange 
for the famed Fanfaren Korps from 
Diisseldorf, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, to perform on the steps of the 
Capitol at noon on Friday, September 
29, 1961. I invite my colleagues to be 
present and welcome this group to our 
country. The Honorable Edward R. 
Murrow, Director, US. Information 
Agency, will welcome them on behalf of 


President Kennedy. The impression this | 


fine group of young people take back 
with them to their native land can be of 
great benefit in our relations with Ger- 
many. Quite often this type of thing 
gets to the individual citizen the impres- 
sions we desire when high-level diplo- 
macy cannot. 
DISTRICT CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 


It is not possible here to discuss all the 
legislation and questions of importance 
to my constituents. I have represented 
them to the best of my ability in Con- 
* gress; I have been anxious to help them 
whenever called upon, concerning their 
personal problems. It has been gratify- 
ing to receive letters expressing their 
confidence in me and assuring me of 
their continuing support. I shall con- 
tinue my best efforts in their behalf. 

I maintain a Queens congressional of- 
fice at 93-11 101st Avenue, Ozone Park, 
telephone Virginia 9-6625, which is open 
daily. I invite my constituents to call 
there and discuss any problems or re- 
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quests they may have. I am pleased to 
have them write to me at my Washing- 
ton office, 1720 New House Office Build- 
ing, and urge them to visit my office 
when they are in the Nation’s Capital. 


Goals of the New Frontier: Education | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in his message to the Congress 
on education, President Kennedy stated 
that our goals in this area must be “a new 
standard of excellence in education—and 
the availability of such excellence to all 
who are willing and able to pursue it.’ 
More specifically he pointed out that “‘we 
must give attention to both teachers’ 
salaries and classrooms, both college 
academic facilities and dormitories, both 
scholarships and loans, both vocational 
and general education.” 

Had Congress accepted the legislative 
proposals made by the President, or, in- 
deed, had it accepted any of the other 
more modest proposals that followed* 
during the course of this session, great 
strides could have been made toward the 
realization of the goals stated by the 
President—goals which themselves could 
not conceivably be the subject of parti- 
san or political dispute. Butin a blazing 
display of political factionalism the 
House of Representatives not only re- 


jected these proposals, it refused even to © 


discuss the subject. 

A number of Members who voted 
against debating the bill that was 
brought to the floor attempted to avoid 
their share of the responsibility for 
blocking Federal assistance to education 
by complaining of the procedure that 
was employed. The procedure, known 
as Calendar Wednesday, has existed in 
the rules of the House for over 50 years, 
and it was chosen, of course, because it 
was the only feasible means of allowing 
the entire membership to express their 
position on Federal school aid. It is 
Significant to note that those who com- 
plained of the procedure: were not so 
vocal when a bare majority of the Rules 
Committee precluded the use of more 
familiar procedures. Furthermore, had 
the House voted to consider the bill that 
was called up on Calendar Wednesday, 
there would have been ample time for 
discussion of the administration’s pro- 
posal and opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of amendments or substitutes. The 
only fair conclusion that can be drawn is 
that those who voted against debating 
the school bill are opposed to Federal 
aid to education. : 

This conclusion would seem absolutely 
fair but for one thing: only shortly after 
the House blocked consideration of the 
school bill it voted overwhelmingly to 
extend for 2 years the so-called impacted 
areas law and the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act—both of which are undenia- 
bly Federal aid to education. Federal 
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aid to school districts that are “im- 


pacted—that is, overcrowded because of © 


Federal activity in the locality—is really 
only a little iess Federal aid than the 
administration proposed. | 

Only a relatively few of the Nation’s 
school districts receive impacted area 
aid, and the needs of those districts that 
do not receive this aid are equally criti- 
cal and immediate. More than 2 million 


children attend school in unsatisfactory 
facilities, and in the next 10 years some 


600,000 new classrooms will be required, 
at an average cost of $40,000 each. The 
average salary of American teachers is 
about $4,800 annually, and we now have 
a shortage 250,000 public-school teach- 
ers. If the impacted areas program is 


to be continued, therefore, it should be 


continued as part of a comprehensive, 
nondiscriminatory Federal effort. As 
President Kennedy said in his education 
message, “‘one-sided aid is not enough.”’ 
The stated goals of the New Frontier 
in the field of education—attaining new 
standards of excellence and making this 
excellence available to those who are 
willing and able to pursue it—are not 
really the goals of a political party. 
They are the goals of an enlightened so- 
ciety that understands where the real 
sources of progress and strength lay. 
Reasonable men may differ over the 
means to attain these goals, but the time 
has arrived when these differences must 
be honestly debated and put to the test 
of public opinion. The goals involved 
are too important for anything less. 


Address of the Honorable George W. Ball, 


Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, at the Annual Meeting of the 
World Bank at Vienna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing address was given by the Honor- 
able George W. Ball, Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, before the 
annual meeting of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, in Vienna, on September 19, 1961. 

Mr. Ball is one of the most astute 
members of the new administration and 
his remarks are worthy of the attention 
of our colleagues. 

. The address follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE W. BALL, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS, AT» THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
WoORLD BANK AT VIENNA 
No one can study the annual report of 

the International Bank for Reconstruction 

and Development nor observe its operations 


throughout the past few years without the . 


conviction that it has outgrown its name. 
The International Bank today is no longer 
merely a remarkable financial institution 
but a major instrument of human advance- 
ment. Under the perceptive and imaginative 
leadership of its President and other officers, 
its Executive Directors and its staff, it has 
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provided not only material help but wise 
counsel to nations both new and old, that 
are caught up in the great ferment that is 
sweeping the world. 

The nature of this ferment is still difficult 
to comprehend. Its elements are political, 


economic, social, cultural, and scientific. It 


affects more than half of the world’s peo- 
ples. It involves the release of massive 
forces through a kind of seismic social con- 
vulsion—the crumbling of old systems and 
the creation, often in violence and blood, 
of new nations and institutions. 

What we are experiencing today is dis- 
tinct from the waves of political revolution 
we have known at earlier times. That half 
of the world’s population embroiled in this 


ferment is asking for more than national 


independence. Most of the peoples involved 


in this surging movement have already se- 


cured the juridical right to rule themselves. 
But all too often this is only the beginning 
of the task of building the essential institu- 
tions of statehood. 

The people in what we have come to call 
the less developed areas of the world are 
giving insistent voice to many and varied 
demands—demands which we should not, 
indeed which we cannot, ignore. 

They are demanding access to the basic 
material requirements of life—food, clothing, 
and shelter—which previous generations 
have known so meagerly. They are demand- 
ing other material comforts and conveniences 
that are available to the peoples of the more 
developed societies. They are demanding 
personal freedom and dignity, better educa- 


tion for themselves and their children, and 


the opportunity for cultural and spiritual 
growth. Finally, they are demanding the 
right to live out their lives in peace and 
security. 

Quite obviously, all these demands cannot 
be satisfied quickly even by the most far- 
reaching and successful programs of eco- 
nomic development. Yet economic de- 
velopment remains an indispensable element 
in their fulfillment. If the revolution which 
we are witnessing today is to succeed—and 
its frustration could mean only catastrophe— 
then the more developed nations must pro- 
vide, through public’ assistance and private 
investment (and I do not underestimate the 
importance of private investment), that 
measure of resources needed to transform and 
modernize at least half the globe. 

All of this has been said before and much 


better. But today I want to emphasize 


two considerations that are not always ade- 
quately stressed. 

First is the element of time and urgency. 
Most of the older incustrial societies achieved 
their present levels of economic and tech- 
nical development over a period of centuries, 
but the less developed nations of today will 
not wait. Two billion people are no longer 
preparcd to accept the miserable conditions 
of life which their ancestors patiently en- 
dured. They are persuaded that the vault- 
ing technology of the modern world offers 
the physical means by which centuries of 
stagnation can be overcome. 

The second element that complicates our 
task is our lack of reliable insight into what 
we are doing and where we are going. We 
know very little about the anatomy of eco- 
nomic and social growth. -An abundance of 
preconception masquerades as principle; an 
abundance of theory substitutes for experi- 
ence. Yet the lessons implicit in the history 
of industrialized societies are largely irrele- 
vant. For we are dealing with disparate cul- 
tures, with violent emotional impulses, and 
with explosive political pressures. We find 
ourselves constantly moving into new ter- 
rain; we must experiment, appraise, and try 
to learn by doing, without losing our forward 
momentum. 

It is here that the IBRD and its affiliated 


institutions are making a special contribu-— 


tion—the contribution of experience pa- 
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tiently acquired, thoughtfully appraised and 


incisively applied. In a real sense the Bank 
has been a pioneer, moving with firm pur- 
pose through the tangled forest of economic 
development. 

It is because of its willingness to depart 
from precedent that the Bank has evolved 
from being merely a lender of money to an 
institution that is playing a part in shaping 
the world revolution of development. In 
this process the Bank, through its varied 
initiatives, has contributed to our under- 
standing of the process of development, and 
the means of encouraging development, far 
more than most of us realize. 

The Bank, for example, has not been 
bound by any doctinaire commitment to the 
principle that the marketplace must be the 
sole arbiter of investment. Many less de- 
veleéped countries possess neither the insti- 
tutional structure nor a sufficient entrepre- 
neurial tradition to make this possible. If 
resources are to be injected into the invest- 
ment stream in such a manner as to con- 
tribute most efficiently to economic growth 
then they must be employed systematically 
to build those basic elements of production— 
transportation, roads, powerplants, and fac- 
tories—that are indispensable to the growth 

And this obviously implies a con- 


process. 
_ siderable measure of planning at the national 


level in which the state must necessarily 
take the lead. 

The recognition of this paradox—that in- 
telligent planning for a less developed econ- 
omy may be essential to the progressive 
achievement of economic freedom as the 
society moves toward a higher level—has 
been implicit in much that the Bank has 
done. 

At the same time, the Bank has come to 
understand that national planning is itself 
an esoteric art which most less developed 
societies cannot practice effectively without 
help and guidance. As an international or- 
ganization ng together the skills of 
many nations, the Bank has equipped itself 
to provide that guidance in ways that take 
into account the sensitivities of the develop- 
ing countries. | 

-Perhaps the most refined form of the 
Bank’s activities in this connection has been 
the organization of consortia. In providing 
the leadership for consortia, the Bank has 
had an extraordinary opportunity to en- 
courage, review, and criticize national eco- 
nomic plans. I am sure that few of us are 
fully aware of the amount of. painstaking 
effort that has been expended in the leader- 
ship of consortia or of the quantity or qual- 
ity of useful advice which the Bank’s tech- 
nicians have provided to the developing 
countries. 

But the perfection of the consortium is 
not the only contribution which the Bank 
has made to the art and practice of national 
pianning. It has created an Economic De- 
velopment Institute to train senior gov- 
ernment officials, and the management of 
the Bank has recently proposed a Develop- 
ment Advisory Service which the Executive 
Directors have approved. Through this De- 
velopment Advisory Service the Bank may 
provide expert help in development planning 
on a continuous basis, through career-type 
personnel. It may establish resident mis- 


‘sions, where requested, to assist in the prepa- 


ration and execution of broad development 
programs. It may furnish technical advice 
and assistance in the actual administration 
of particular programs of lesser scope. This, 
it seems to me, is a useful extension of the 
Bank’s activities and one which deserves our 
full support. 

One reason why the Bank has suveeeted in 
its diverse tasks is that it has perceived the 
need to adapt its tools to the requirements 
of the responsibilities it has undertaken. 

The establishment of the International 
Development Association is, I think, a mani- 
festation of this perception. The IDA is 
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now an effective member of the community - 
of international lending institutions. But, 
as we can see from its first annual report, 
the demands on the International Develop- 
met Association are increasing.. We may well 
need to face an enlargement of IDA funds 
in the near future. 

With the facilities of IDA serving as a 
complement to its own, the IBRD should be 
able to increase its effectiveness. Yet action 
through international mechanisms such as 
the Bank and its affiliated institutions is, 
of course, only ome phase of the massive 


effort that is needed to meet the demands 


confronting us. 

The United States has long recognized - 
that the economically advanced countries 
cannot fulfill their ibility solely 
through their participation in the work of 
the Bank. During the last few months, my 
renovation and strengthening of its own ar- 
rangements for bilateral assistance. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s new program, which the 
Congress has just approved, rests on two 
major premises. 

The first is the same premise which has 
animated much of the work of the Bank— 
that sustained economic and social progress 
under conditions of freedom can be achieved 
only by regarding the development process 
from the point of view of the recipient na- 
tion as a whole. Development programs can 
best succeed where there is a determination 
on the part of the peoples to mobilize their 
own resources for the purposes of working 
out overall country programs in which each 
project is related to all other projects. Hu- 
man needs are too acute and capital re- 
sources too limited for money to be devoted 
to isolated projects which contribute little to 
the total national economy of an underde- 
veloped country 

The other major premise which played a 
part in the development of President Ken- 
nedy’s new program has been the conviction 
that the task of raising the level of life in 
the less developed countries is one which the 
economically advanced nations must share. 
It is an undertaking far beyond the resources 
of any one nation. 

It was with this in mind that my Govern- 
ment has welcomed the initiative taken by 
the IBRD in the sponsorship of consortia. 
It is with this in mind also that we have 
become an active participant in the Devel- 
opment Assistance Group, soon to become 
the Development Assistance Committee of 
the OECD. This group will provide a means 
for systematic consultation to increase the 
total volume of resources for development 
and to improve their utilization. 

We have great hopes for the new Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee. We are con- 
vinced that, as it gains experience, it can 
play an even more useful role. Yet, here 
also, we are moving in an area of empiricism 
and only time and experience will show ex- 
actly how the work of the committee will 
develop. 

But I do want to make one point quite 
clear. The Development Assistance Com- 
mittee is merely another tool for all of us 
to use in responding to the formidable de- 
mands ‘imposed by the revolution of de- 
velopment. In helping to mobilize the re- 
sources of the industrialized countries 
through all appropriate mechanisms—in- 
cluding consortia under certain circum- 
stances—it will be in no sense a competitor 
of the Bank. Its activities will be harmon- 
ized so as to supplement and complement 
the Bank’s own most useful efforts. 

The efforts of which I have spoken so 
far—bilateral, international and national— 
offer hope and encouragement for the future. 
Primarily they are concerned, however, with 
only a single aspect of the development proc- 
ess, the provision of technical services and 
the investment of external capital resources 


to insure economic growth. 
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Yet we all know that economic develop- 
ment cannot be anendinitself. It is merely 
one means—albeit an indispensable one—of 


satisfying human aspirations. Economic 


development is aimed ultimately at the 
achievement of broad humanitarian goals. 
But if those goals are actually to be real- 
ized we must face up to the uncomfortable 
fact that economic development will have to 
be accompanied by other political, social, 
cultural and economic processes—and this 
presents a major problem. 

Economic development cannot serve its 
real purpose if its benefits are enjoyed ex- 
clusively by a wealthy elite, while the great 
masses remain in poverty. Nor can there be 
any assurance of lasting benefits from eco- 
nomic development in any nation where the 
government is the master of society and not 
its servant. 

It is with respect to this point, I think, 
that the debate among the more advanced 
countries as to the most desirable system 
of economic and social organization is most 
often misunderstood, particularly in the less- 
developed nations. All too frequently the 
controversy is regarded as merely a dispute 
concerning the merits of governmental in- 
tervention in the economic processes of 
society. 

Nothing could be further from the truth; 
the argument is far more fundamental than 
that. Every modern society—however ad- 
vanced or primitive—takes for granted a 
measure of governmental control over the 
economy. The critical issue of our times is 
not “government control” but uncontrolled 
government. Where the people of any na- 


tion lack the power to choose their rulers, 


can criticize them only at personal peril 
and have no effective means of influencing 
their behavior, these people can easily be 
reduced to slavery, and there is no guaran- 
tee than any degree of economic develop- 
ment will actually benefit anyone sr a i the 
rulers themselves. 

stems from the fact that the successful 
achievement of our humanitarian objectives 
depends to a considerable extent upon the 
ability of economic growth to keep pace with 
demographic developments. 

. The “population explosion” has become a 
familiar term in recent years. Even so, its 
true dimensions are difficult to grasp. Some 
time this year, the three-billionth human 
being will be born. On the basis of a statis- 
tical average, 200 births occur every minute. 
It is also a stark fact of demography that 
the major portion of these births is taking 
place in the less-developed regions of the 
world. 

. The prevailing rate of population growth 
affects not only the net rate of economic ad- 
vahcement, but also the volume of resources 
and the nature of the national programs re- 
quired to achieve rapid development. Even 
under the best of circumstances, the less-de- 
veloped nations will fight a losing battle un- 
less they can obtain, and use with maximum 
efficiency, a huge volume of capital and tech- 
nical skills. In this context, the population 
explosion, if continued, will place an ever- 
increasing burden on the more advanced 
countries and on international lending in- 
stitutions. It will place a burden as well on 
the developing countries, to achieve greater 


_/ effectiveness in mobilizing internal resources 


for development. 
The population problem must, of course, 
be taken into account in drafting national 


development\programs. Areas with plentiful 


find it uesful to stress de- 
velopment activities of a labor-{ntensive na- 
small populations rela- 
more appropriately 
consider laborsaving activities. And the 
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rate of population growth will, of course, re- 
quire close attention to the proper balance 
between increasing the production of basic 
foodstuffs and quickening the pace toward 
industrialization. 

Rapid ‘population growth, therefore, con- 
ditions the prospects for achieving the true 
objectives of economic development. It is 
a problem intimately bound up with the 
social and cultural traditions—and inhibi- 
tions—of each particular country. It is a 


‘problem which, in all its aspects, calls in- 


creasingly for the exercise of the most ma- 
ture wisdom. But while we cannot solve 
this problem here today we can at least de- 
fine our goal. We want a world in which 
every birth is accompanied by a birthright. 

There is a third major problem which is 
all too often neglected. In our preoccupa- 
tion with the process of development at the 
national level we have given all too little 
thought, I fear, to the total economic impact 
of the development revolution on the world 
as a whole. 

We can hardly expect the less developed 
nations to attain a level of self-sustaining 
growth if they are unable to earn a growing 
volume of convertible foreign exchange in 
world markets. Any program for economic 
development may become an absurdity un- 
less it realistically takes account of world 
trading patterns and prospects. 

There are several facets to this complex 
problem. First, the less developed nations 
must be able to find reasonably stable mar- 
kets for the raw materials they produce. 
The foreign aid provided under even the 
most ambitious assistance program for a 
developing nation can be totally negated if 
that nation suffers an abrupt cyclical decline 
in the world market price for a major raw 
material it exports. This is particularly true 
of those countries which are dependent upon 
one or two basic commodities for the bulk 
of their foreign exchange earnings. 

Quite apart from these cyclical fluctua- 
tions, we know also that certain primary 
commodities show a continuous tendency to- 
ward increasing output. As a result, the 
aggregate supply of these products may come 
to exceed any conceivable future demand at 
reasonable prices. Obviously, any develop- 
ment program aimed at increasing a coun- 
try’s capacity for producing commodities in 
world surplus will be self-defeating. In per- 
sistent surplus situations we must face the 
hard necessity of devising mechanisms, 
within a worldwide framework, to stabilize 
prices and production. 

This is a problem which is greatly pre- 
occupying the U.S. Government today. We 
are giving a great deal of thought and effort 
to its solution. But I must emphasize that 
it cannot be solved by the creation of special 
preferential systems between groups of pri- 
mary producing countries and one or more 
industrialized countries. Such discrimina- 
tory solutions, in the long run, will only de- 
lay and ¢omplicate the working out of these 
problems on a worldwide basis. 

Another aspect of this question which 
enters into the total equation of develop nent 
planning is the impact of worldwide iadus- 
trialization on world markets. As the less- 
developed countries progress toward economic 
advancement they will begin to move 
progressively into the edges of industrializa- 
tion. Initially they may concentrate on the 
production of articles needed to meet the 
expanding demands of their own peoples. 
But if they are ever to be capable of con- 
tinuing the development process through 
their own efforts—if they are to reach the 
beckoning goal of self-sustaining growth— 
then they must be able to sell their produc- 
tion on the world markets. 

It goes without saying that in many of the 
developing nations the most valuable pro- 
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ductive resource is low-cost labor. With a 
large reservoir of unskilled labor and a short- 
age of capital, it is only natural that such 
countries should tend to concentrate their 
production in labor-intensive industries. In 
an ideal world one might expect the indus- 
trial nations to move consciously toward 


more sophisticated production, leaving to the 


developing nations an expanding field for 
simpler manufactures. But this is not an 
ideal world and we all know well enough that 
the structural adjustments which this im- 
plies—even though marginal so far as most 
economies are concerned—cannot be easily 
or quickly accomplished. 

I would expect, therefore, that we are only 
at the beginning of a process in which the 
governments of the industrialized nations 
must take the lead in providing an orderly 
opportunity for the expansion of markets 
for the production of the underdeveloped 
nations.: In the absence of a great deal 
of will and effort and consultation among 
nations there is grave danger that the normal 
and necessary changes in trading patterns 
will be artificially distorted by restrictive 
reflexes on the part of major consuming 
nations. In that event the hope for a pros- 
perous world in which resources are most 
effectively used would be cruelly delayed or 
frustrated. 

In my remarks this morning I have recited 
a litany of problems. Economic develop- 
ment itself, the improvement of political 
and ial organization, the population 
exploSion, and the relationship of economic 
development to the world trading system— 


all of these are complex and difficult... 


Formidable troubles for an already greatly 
troubled world. 

I would not suggest that the IBRD—nor 
any other national or international agency 
engaged in economic development—has the 


power to solve these problems, We cannot : 
possibly assure a perfect adjustment between | 
economic planning on the one hand and the 


relevant political, social, demographic, and 


commercial factors on the other. However, . 
we must do our best to make certain that 
our plans and efforts in the field of economic , 
development do not wholly ignore these 
vital problems—that we take account 
them to the extent permitted by the dimen- 


sions of our knowledge and by the built-in . 


limitations of the environment in which we | 


work. 


those responsible for such planning may be 


forgiven a certain reluctance to accept the. 


introduction of new complexities. But we 
shall do ourselves no service unless we make 
sure that those objectives are not frustrated 
by our indifference to forces and elements 
that are not included in the narrow defini- 
tion of development planning. A_ great 
American philosopher once defined a fanatic 
as “A man who redoubles his efforts when 
he has forgotten his aim.” The field of 
economic development demands men of 
talent.and dedication but men for whom 


the overall humanitarian aim is always 


clearly visible. 

It is with confidence this morning that we 
can commend the work of the Bank and its 
related institutions. Its past achievements 
are solid and enduring. Its future pros- 
pects are encouraging indeed, and I want to 


welcome all new and prospective members | 


of the Bank and IDA represented here today. 

I think we can say without qualification 
whatever that the Bank has become a vital 
instrument for preserving a peaceful and 


orderly world and for promoting the ad- 


vancement of mankind .toward higher 
plateaus of eperersal and spiritual well- 
being. 


Development planning is complex, and 
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Goals of the New Frontier: Natural 
Resource Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr.CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, this 
ist session of the 87th Congress has been 
one of solid accomplishment. for con- 
servation of our natural resources. Sig- 
nificant new laws have gone on the books 
and wise and timely investment has been 
made in new resource programs. As the 
result of hearings completed this session 
and other work accomplished in the com- 


~ mittees, the stage is now set for fur-. 


ther progress during the second session 
to begin next January. 

This is a field of legislation which 
even more than most requires looking 
forward and moving forward. Idling in 
neutral gear loses ground. As President 
Kennedy said to the Congress last Feb- 
ruary 23 in his precedent-setting special 
message on natural resources: 

Wise investmefit in a resources program 
today will return vast dividends tomorrow, 
and failures to act now may be opportunities 


lost forever, 


And, he pointed out that— 

Problems of immediacy always have the ad- 
vantage of attracting notice—those that lie 
in the future fare poorly in the competition 
for attention and moncy. 


Since last January the Kennedy ad- 
ministration and a Democratic-led Con- 
gress have taken natural-resources con- 
servation and development machinery 
that was blithely idling in neutral and 
put it into forward-moving gears. Where 
the existing machinery was inadequate 
to the job to be done we have built new 
machinery. We will build more next 
session. 

Let me review some of the conserva- 
tion highlights of this session’s record: 

CAPE COD NATIONAL SEASHORE 


Until this year, 14 years had passed 
and our population had increased by 37 
million since the last major unit was 
added to our national park system in 
the continental United States. It had 
been 24 years and 52 million people since 
a portion of our rapidly vanishing ocean 
shorelines had been. set aside for the 
recreational use of our people. 

President Kennedy had been in office 
little more than a month when«he ex- 
pressed to the Congress his strong rec- 
ommendation for establishment of the 
Cape Cod National Seashore. One hun- 
dred and sixty-five days later the Con- 
gress directed that the magnificent 
beaches of Cape Cod were to be set aside, 
forever, for all the American people. 
Later this year we provided a supple- 
mental appropriation of $2,250,000 to 
permit the National Park Service to be- 
gin land acquisition. 

WETLANDS CONSERVATION 


This same session of Congress, work- 
ing together with the new administra- 
tion, enacted a measure that probably 
ranks as one of the five most significant 
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pieces of wildlife conservation legisla- 
tion in our history. It provides the 
means whereby the Fish and Wildlife 
Service can protect the vital “‘wetlands’”’ 
required for conservation of ducks and 
geese before these opportunities are lost. 

Public Law 87-383 (H.R. 7391)— 
known as the Dingell bill for its author, 
the gentleman from Michigan—author- 
izes appropriation of $105 million for 


* acquisition of wetlands for waterfowl 


refuges over the next 7 years. These 
appropriations are to be repaid to the 
Treasury through the sale of duck 


stamps. In view of the increasing com- 


petition for land use and rising land 
prices, this ‘“‘crash’”’ program is our only 
reasonable chance of saving our great 
continental flights of migratory water- 
fowl. At the same time it will not be 
at the expense of the general taxpayer 
since the expenditures will be repaid by 
the hunters who buy duck stamps. 

I believe this bill ranks with the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918, the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 1929, 
the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act 
of 1934, and the amended Fish and Wild- 
life Coordination Act of 1958 as one of 
the most significant authorities yet en- 
acted for conservation of wildlife re- 
sources. 

WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 

This same session we enacted signif- 
icant amendments to the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. ‘These provide 
effective new tools for conservation of 
fish and wildlife resources, which depend 
upon clean water, as well as for public 
health. The 1961 amendments are de- 
scribed in detail elsewhere in this series 
of remarks by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BLatnrk], author of the 
bill—_H.R. 6441, Publie Law 87-88. In 
summary, the new amendments au- 
thorize additional water storage in Fed- 


eral reservoirs for release during periods . 


of low streamflow, extend Federal en- 
forcement authority against polluters to 
all navigable waters, authorize regional 
laboratories for both enforcement and 
basic research, and increase the author- 
ization for matching incentive grants to 


’ local governments for construction of 


State-approved treatment plants. 


It is also significant that later in the. 


session this major new conservation au- 
thorization was implemented by appro- 
priation of $80 million—the new fiscal 
1962 ceiling which it authorized—for the 
construction grant program. 

. OPEN-SPACE CONSERVATION 


The Housing Act of 1961—Public Law 
87-112; H.R. 7444—also broke new 
ground in the conservation field. It 
authorizes for the first time a program 
of Federal grants to assist local govern- 
ments and States conserve permanent 
open-space land near urban areas for 
park, recreation, scénic, watershed, and 
other natural resource conservation uses 
while the open space is still available. 

OTHER LEGISLATION ENACTED 


Water pollution control in offshore 


waters was advanced when the Senate 
approved U.S. participation in the In- | 


ternational Convention for the Preven- 
tion of the Pollution of the Sea by Oil. 
This treaty sets penalties for discharge 
of waste oil at sea within 50 miles of 
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shore, thereby helping to prevent dam- 
age to fish and sea and shore birds and 
fouling of beaches and harbors. Subse- 
quently, legislation to implement the 
treaty was enacted as Public Law 87- 
167—H. R. 1290. 

- Public Law 87-112—H.R. 7444—the 
Department of Agriculture appropria- 
tions bill—for the first time makes wild- 
life conservation practices’ eligible 
for agricultural conservation program 
(ACP) Federal cost sharing. 

Public Law 87-61—H.R. 6713—the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1961—ex- 
tends for 2 years the national program 
of billboard advertising control. . 

Public Law 87-27—S. 1—the Area Re- 
development Act—authorizes Federal as- 
sistance to help local governments build 
new public facilities, specifically. includ- 
ing facilities with resource conservation 
values. 

Public Law 87-152—S. 614—authorizes 
use of surplus grain for feeding of wild- 
life to tide them over in emergencies 
such as those caused by unusually severe 
weather. 

Public Law 87-119—H.R. 1182—estab- 


lishes the Wyandotte National Wildlife 


Refuge on two islands in the Detroit 
River, Mich., an important stopping and 
wintering area for waterfowl 10 miles 
south of Detroit. 

Public Law 87-295—H.R. 7916—au- 
thorizes $75 million for accelerated re- 
search into problems of converting sea 
and chemically polluted waters for con- 
sumptive uses. 

Public Law 87-328—House Joint Reso- 
lution 225—provides the consent of Con- 
gress to an interstate-Federal commis- 
sion which will plan and operate 
comprehensive development of water 


resources of the Delaware River Basin. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Legislation to establish other national 
seashores progressed in both bodies. The 
Senate passed S. 476 and the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
completed hearings on H.R. 2775, com- 
panion bills to establish the Point Reyes 
National Seashore, 30 miles north of San 
Francisco, Calif. S. 4, H.R. 5013, and H.R. 
5049, to establish Padre Island National 
Seashore in Texas, have been the sub- 
jects of hearings. Action is pending on 
S. 1797 and similar bills to preserve the 
Indiana Dunes; and on S. 992 and the 
differing H.R. 6258, to preserve portions 
of the Oregon Dunes. 

S. 543, to authorize coastal and in- 
land shoreline area studies and grants to 
the States for acquisition of shoreline 
areas, has been passed by the Senate. 

The Senate passed S. 77, to establish 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National 
Historical Park in Maryland. Action is 
pending in both bodies on S. 1760, to es- 
tablish a Great Basin National Park in 
Nevada. Hearings have been conducted 
on H.R. 5712 and S. 1381, to establish the . 


Ozark Rivers National Monument, and 


on H.R. 6289, to establish the Osark 
Scenic Riverway. 

The Senate-passed wilderness bill, 
S. 174, is pending in the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and the Subcommittee on Public Lands 
is holding field hearings this fall. 
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H.R. 8520, which would help control 
Federal financial and technical partici- 
pation in drainage of natural wet lands 
in waterfowl-nesting areas in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, was passed by the 
House. Enactment would help eliminate 
the contradiction of the Department of 
Agriculture helping to subsidize drainage 
of such lands while the Department of 
the Interior is attempting to preserve 
them to conserve waterfowl. 

H.R. 8181, to establish a National 
Fisheries Center and Aquarium, was 
passed by the House. 

H.R. 7490, protecting sea otter, walrus, 
and polar bear on the high seas, was 
passed by the House. 

Hearings were held on the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act, S. 2246, H.R. 8155 
and others. The President’s proposal 
would establish a framework for com- 
prehensive river-basin p 

H.R. 9084 and S. 
introduced late in the session, would 
apply principles of multiple use to public 
lands administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management. Also pending for 
consideration next year: H.R. 6793, to 
establish the King Range Conservation 
Area in California. The bill would pro- 
vide additional authority to consolidate 
“checkerboarded” public lands and pro- 
vide orderly procedures for reconciling 
conflicting uses. 

S. 404 and H.R. 8354, to establish a 
Youth Conservation Corps, were both 
reported favorably out of committee; 
floor action is pending. 

The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs approved six cooperative 
Federal-State land and wildlife manage- 
ment areas in California which will re- 
sult in improved habitat for fish and 
game pf interest to sportsmen. The 
same committee established significant 
review procedures relating to with- 
drawal of public lands for military use. 
."The Congress this session granted the 
request of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission for an ex- 
tension of time to submit its long- 
awaited report and recommendations to 
us next January—at the beginning of 
what promises to be another landmark 
session for conservation. 


Broad National Support for Tax Rate 
Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘ Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
indicated that tax legislation, based on 
the administration’s 1961 proposals, “will 
be the first order of business in the next 
session of Congress.” I concur in the 
- view that we should proceed promptly 
in the direction of tax revision but the 
type of revision I urge is a thorough re- 
_ form of the existing tax rate structure. 

During the hearings conducted by the 
Committee on Ways and Means on the 


lanning. 
2516, and others, 
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administration’s proposals, Treasury 
Secretary Dillon speaking particularly 
of the proposed investment credit said 
that this new tax provision was needed 
“so that we can secure a higher rate of 
growth, create jobs and stabilize the 
dollar both at home and abroad. There 
is not a moment to lose.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, I agree that “there is not 


@ moment to lose,” but I cannot agree. 


that the tax program advanced by Sec- 
retary Dillon is the solution to our basic 
tax problems. During the 86th Congress 
and again this year I have been the 
sponsor along with my distinguished 
committee colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida {Mr. Hertonc], of legislation, 
H.R. 2031 and H.R. 2030, to reform Fed- 


eral tax rates and methods. We also 


have been joined in sponsorship of this 
measure by other members of the Ways 
and Means Committee and of the House. 

When this legislation was reintro- 
duced in January of this year the gentle- 
man from Florida and I told the mem- 
bership of this House that “the slow and 
intermittent growth of recent years is 
proof that more Government programs 
and greater spending provides no offset 
for a capital-destroying tax structure.” 
The Herlong-Baker legislation will re- 
move the tax blocks to economic prog- 
ress and mitigate some of the most de- 
structive features of our tax laws. : 

Just a few weeks ago we emphasized 
that basic tax rate reform “would con- 
tribute to military preparedness. This 
is just as true in the present as in the 
past. A dynamic, growing economy pro- 
vides the strongest base for our national 
security.” 

Mr. Speaker, during the committee 
hearings on the administration’s pro- 
posals spokesmen for 35 organizations 
broadly representing all areas of the 
country and all walks of life were in 
agreement that there is an urgent need 
for basic reform of tax ratcs and meth- 
ods. These 35 organizations, repre- 
sented by 8 witnesses, urged immediate 
enactment of the Herlong-Baker legisla- 
tion. 

These witnesses testified in behalf of 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce—which includes the commerce 
chambers of 28 States and localities— 
the National Small Business Men’s As- 
sociation, Wisconsin Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Virginia Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Manufacturers Association of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. A. Cali- 
fornia college economist also endorsed 
the bills. 

Excerpts from the testimony of these 
witnesses follow: 

Morgan Doughton, president, U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce: 

Since 1959, this (House Ways and Means 
Committee has had before it the companion 
mills introduced by Representative HERLONG 
and Representative Baker for comprehensive 
reform of tax rates and methods to enlarge 
incentives everywhere. The U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at its national con- 
vention in St. Louis in June 1960, concluded 
a careful study by passing a resolution which 
endorsed the principles of these bills as the 
proper solution to the Nation’s tax and eco- 
nomic problems, In the intervening period, 


“ 


Oklahoma, 


the country have inaugurated programs evi- 
dencing their continued support of these 
principles. 

The action isn’t unusual; the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has consistently sup- 
ported through its programs those funda- 
mental objectives deemed basic to our sur- 
vival and well-being. Through us, there are 
200,000 young men in this country who are 
asking that they be given the opportunity 
to advance further the economic develop- 
ment of their country and themselves, 


through a more dynamic economy released | 


to grow as a result of reformed tax rates 
and methods. It is our position that the 
Herlong-Baker legislation alone of all pend- 
ing proposals cuts deeply enough into the 
problem to be legitimately called an answer. 

Comprehensive tax rate reform is our best 
and only sure means of getting an increased 
rate of economic growth. As carefully cal- 
culated in the Herlong-Baker legislation, 
graduated rate reform over a span of years 
will: have only a minor revenue effect: 
greater economic growth will produce a 
larger taxable base, sustaining Government 
revenues. If we are genuinely interested in 
securing greater economic growth, compre- 
hensive tax rate reform is the means for 
achieving it. 

The case for the proposals of Representa- 
tives HeRLONG and Baker is too strong to 
be denied * * * greater economic develop- 
ment is a challenge requiring the united ef- 
forts of 135 million people. 
Baker bills, leading to economic growth 
through the release of impediments to capi- 
tal creation, would accomplish their objec- 
tives without disrupting the economic unity 
we so badly need * * * our belief in the 
Herlong-Baker approach is based on the rec- 
ognition that it provides a start toward the 
realization of our ambitions in the strength- 
ening of this Nation and in regard to our 
personal lives. * * * 


moderate program for reform of tax rates 
and methods. 

The Herlong-Baker legislation would open 
up the maximum opportunity for these 
young men, some of whom may someday 
ris the positions you gentlemen present- 
y hold. 


John L. Connolly on behalf of member 


State chambers of the council of State 
chambers of commerce including the 
State Chambers of Commerce of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, In- 
diana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin and the Empire State Cham- 
ber of Commerce—New York—Greater 
South Dakota Association, East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, South Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, Lower Rio 
Grande Valley Chamber of Commerce— 
Texas—and the Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Chamber of Commerce: 

I would not feel that I have done justice 
to the many State organizations which I 
represent before you if I left with you the 
impression that, in their view, depreciation 
reform alone will assure sound and sustained 
economic growth in this Nation. Much more 
must be done for adequate reform of our tax 
structure, and particularly with respect to 
the income tax rates. 

By reform of the tax structure we do not 
mean a shifting of tax burdens from one 
group of taxpayers to another * * * we 
have in mind reform which would add to no 


one’s tax burden and would benefit everyone. 
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numerous Jaycee organizations throughout | 


The Herlong- 
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We shall support all expenditures that are 
essential for defense but we think it is high 
time that some effective brake be applied to 
halt the rapid growth of nondefense spend- 
ing * * * we recognize, of course, that your 
committee has relatively little control over 
the expenditure budget. But we believe it 
can gain a real measure of control through a 
major tax reform program. Such a program 
would involve far more temporary revenue 
loss than could be afforded in any one 
year, so it would have to be made effective 
gradually over a period of years. This for- 
ward scheduling of rate reductions is pro- 
vided in the Herlong-Baker tax reform bills, 
the principles of which we strongly support. 

By enactment of this type of tax reform 
program, with rate reductions scheduled 


‘progressively over several years, a strong 


competitor would be set up against powerful 
spending interests. Then we might have a 
fair test of whether the Nation needs and 
wants more spending or less taxes. 


Frank M. Cruger, president of Na- 
tional Small Business Men’s Association: 

All the small businessman wants—and 
this has application to all businesses regard- 
less of size—is the same opportunity that 
was available to commercial enterprises be- 
fore overburdening tax rates were imposed. 
Equally as evident is the proposition that 
the kind of tax action undertaken is as im- 
portant as the need itself. This is no time 
for dubious innovations. 

Moreover there is no real need for pro- 


tracted study of the situation as the admin- 


istration said it was undertaking because 
both the basic problem and the solution are 
strikingly plain even to the untrained eco- 
ic eye. The problem is the tax rates, 
and the solution is reform of the rates. 

The reform must be thoroughgoing. It 
must make a frontal assault on all the capi- 
tal robbing elements of the present system of 
tax rates and methods. A legislative pro- 
gram that is truly remedial must offer a 
sound and realistic method for releasing the 
tax brakes on capital supply and economic 
progress, without curtailing national defense 
and other essential governmental expendi- 
tures or forcing deficit spending. 

And; every American can take a great 
measure of reassurance from the fact that a 
program fully meeting these demanding re- 
quirements is in legislative form and is be- 
fore this very committee for consideration. 

I refer tof the bipartisan companion bills 
sponsored by two members of this commit- 
tee—Representative A. S. HERLONG, JR., of 
Florida, and Representative Howarp H. 


, Baxer, of Tennessee. This is a sound and 


well seasoned approach which will undoubt- 
edly provide large amounts of fresh capital 
for businesses of all sizes—small, medium, 
and large—thus permitting widespread and 
fast moving expansion of businesses that 
would step up the rate of economic growth. 

By the very nature of their small size, 
small business offers an untapped potential 
for economic progress; for getting the un- 
employed back to work, for providing the 
new jobs needed to accommodate the vast 
numbers of new entrants to the work force. 


_ After all, as the saying goes, small business 


has nowhere to go but up and it will, ina 
surprising degree, if given the economic el- 
bow room that the Heriong-Daker bills would 
allow. 

I would like to point out that our Govern- 


‘ment is utterly and completely dependent 


upon the business system of this country, 
and if that system is unable to prosper un- 
der its (tax) burdens, then the Government 


‘will be unable to prosper. 


Leslie K. Pollard on behalf of Wiscon- 
sin Manufacturers Association: 

Despite my criticisms of the (adminis- 
tration’s) investment credit proposal, I hope 
is is clear that I am not opposed to tax 
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changes as a means of helping us to attain 
greater economic growth. On the contrary, 
I would urge, just as strongly as the Presi- 
dent, the need for action now. Such action 
should take the form of freeing income 
which would otherwise be absorbed by tax- 
ation for the manifold requirements of eco- 
nomic growth. Such income should be left 
free to find for itself the particular applica- 
tions in which it can contribute to growth. 

What we need is greater resources for ven- 
turesome investments in new companies, new 
products, and new processes, as well as in the 
modernization and expansion of the plant 
and equipment of existing firms. The aim 
should be not to stimulate or to guide the 
process of business expansion but to return 
to it more material to work with. 

Another objective of tax legislation should 
be to mitigate the serious impairment of 
personal and business incentives resulting 
both from tHe level of income taxes and the 
steep progression of personal tax rates. The 
very rapid rise in personal rates over the 
middle brackets is a barrier to individual 
economic progress as well as to growth of 
the economy generally. 


In my mind, the most practical and most 


effective way of attaining these objectives is 
through the legislation sponsored by Repre- 
sentatives HERLONG and BAKER now before 
your committee. 

There is one provision of this legislation 
which has a special appeal to me and which, 
I believe, should be of great interest to small 
business, keeping in mind that some 85 
percent of all business units are unincor- 
porated. This is the linking of the top rate 
of individual tax, when the legislation has 
been finally effectuated, with the top rate 
of corporate tax. There certainly is no rea- 
son why an unincorporated business, or for 
that reason any other individual taxpayer, 
should be subjected to a higher tax rate than 
corporation. 

In supporting the Herlong-Baker legisla- 
tion, the Wisconsin Manufacturers Associa- 
tion is not unaware that it presents what 
some believe is a hard choice for political 
leaders. In common with businessmen 
everywhere, we are often dismayed when we 
are confronted by statements of our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators to the effect that it 
is unrealistic to attempt to contest the ever- 
increasing spending trend. There is, I am 
afraid, a great deal of buckpassing in this 
area. The spending always seems to be the 
fault of some other political element, but 
when the votes are cast it seems that such 
spending elements have acquired a lot of 
support among those who profess to lament 
the trend.. Neither political party has much 
to be proud of in regard to its record on 
spending. It is unfortunate that the top 
leadership of neither party has to date made 


the decision that it will stand for the para- 


mount national interest in tax rate reform 
as against the accumulation of lesser inter- 
ests for more spending. 

Enactment of the Herlong-Baker legisla- 
tion would free capital and incentives for 
economic expansion. It would lead to the 
creation of new enterprises, new processes, 
new products and services, and new jobs. 
There is a desperate need for legislation of 
this type. 


Daniel C. Lewis, on behalf of Virginia 
Manufacturers Association: 

The trend of increasing governmental ex- 
penditures will not be halted, or even 
slowed, unless a contest is set up for the use 
of growth revenue between spending and 
forward-scheduled, thorough-going reform 
of tax rates as suggested in bills sponsored 
by Representative A. S. HERLONG, JR., and 
Representative Howarp H. BAKER, which are 
before this committee. 

The competition for the use of growth 
revenue gain is made possible in the Her- 
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long-Baker proposal by a provision which al- 


‘lows postponement of scheduled reductions, 


in any of the 5 years needed for effectuation, 
when a budgetary imbalance appeared im- 
minent * * * the Herlong-Baker bills will 
really enable the economy to achieve the. 
greater, and sustained rate of growth that 
even the administration has conceded is es- 
sential to our well-being. * * * One of the 
strong features of the Herlong-Baker pro- 
posal is the provision for the use of revenue 
gain to offset the revenue effect of the 
legislation. 

It is respectfully requested that this 
committee reject the administration’s tax 
program * * * and instead, give urgent 
consideration to broad tax rate reform as set 
forth in the Herlong-Baker legislation. 


Arthur Kemp, professor of economics, 
Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, 
Calif.: 

The ground for tax reform has been well 
cultivated by two distinguished members 
of your committee, Representatives HERLONG 
and Baker, by their identical bills, H.R. 2080 
and H.R. 2031. A consideration of this legis- 
lation, it seems to me, is an important first 
step in bold and imaginative political lead- 
ership. 

It would be inappropriate, perhaps, for me 
to quote here the remarks which Mr. HERLONG 
made on the floor of the House on January 
16, 1961, on behalf of Mr. Baker and him- 
self in connection with the reintroduction 
of their legislation. However, I do believe 
that these remarks should be 
in the record of these hearings. 

The point which intrigues me * * * is the 
effect which the Herlong-Baker legislation 
would have in the rebuilding of what has 
become a most critical shortage in America— 
individual venture capital. 

Too little attention has been paid to the 
decline in individual capital formation * * * 
the Herlong-Baker bills would accomplish 
much in that respect * * * promoting a 
substantial. increase in individual capital 
formation. 

I should like to conclude by compliment- 
ing this committee on the fact that there 
originated within its ranks a program so well 
fitted to the economic realities and needs of 
our times. You need little further advice 
from the administration, or from any other 
quarter on what to do. If you report out 
H.R. 2030 and H.R. 2031, you will find that 
there are more economists in America who 
will applaud your action than you might 


“have supposed. 


Charles R. Sligh, Jr., executive vice 
president, National Association of Manu- 
facturers: 

To release the potential for growth and 
good for people inherent in our free 
system, the purpose of tax action should be 
neither to stimulate nor to give, but to re- 
lieve. What this Nation needs is abandon- 
ment of the tax philosophy which places 
limits on growth, human well-being and na- 
tional strength. 

We cannot afford to whittle away tax re- 
duction opportunities in actions which will 
create more problems than they cure. 

The patient is ill today not because of the 
failure of the Government to engage in the 
process of transferring tax dollars from one 
pocket to another, but because the Govern- 
ment in the use of tax rates and methods 
has eroded his health and limited his ca- 
pacity for vigorous activity. To apply a 
doubtful palliative at any other point would 
put in further jeopardy the health of the 
patient, and raise the question whether the 
cure which is already known will ever be 
applied in the critical decade of the 1960’s. 

In the second year of the 1960’s, the Fed- 
eral Government has not yet faced up to a 
problem which should have been resolved in 
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the mid-1950's. In the dynamics of progress, 
and in our position of relative strength and 
leadership in the world, we have slipped, 
seriously so. We are still way ahead of the 
rest of the world in accumulated strength, 
and in the average of citizen well-being. 
But it is dangerous to take comfort in what 
we have achieved, at the expense of facing 
the issue of what we must achieve from here 
on. Past records don’t win future Olympics. 

The administration’s estimate that its 
combined (tax) program would mean an in- 
crease of 500,000 jobs must be rejected. As 
' stated elsewhere, the likely result would be 
either no increase or perhaps reduction in 
the number of jobs which otherwise would 
be available. 

However, if $1.7 billion in soundly con- 
ceived tax relief would result in the creation 
of 500,000 jobs—it becomes interesting to 
speculate on what thorough reform of tax 
rates end methods would mean for job crea- 
tion. 

Certainly, the result would be jobs in 
_ @bundance; jobs for the unemployed, for 

workers who are released through moderni- 
zation in particular industries, and jobs for 
young men and women who in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers are graduating from our 
high schools and colleges each year. The 
administration has acknowledged the role 
of capital formation in providing the growth 
and the jobs and the strength which this 
Nation must have. But its program as a 
- whole does not provide one faltering step in 
the direction of accomplishing this objective. 

No one should be allowed to get away with 
the thought that the issue of priority be- 
- tween spending and reform of tax rates and 
methods is simply a matter of timing. The 
issue is whether tax erosion of the Nation's 
economic strength shall be continued at full 
force, in order to pay further homage to so- 
cial concepts of government responsibility 
which already has wrought too high a price 
in retarded progress. 

The best time to act has already passed. 
The next best time is the present. Further 
_ deiay will only make thorough reform of tax 

rates and methods more difficult to accom- 

Businessmen have a self-interest in paying 
lower taxes but the businessman serves a 
larger interest when he urges moderate tax 
rates compatible with the character of a 
free economy. 

More would mean the relatively 
greatest uplift to the weaker sectors of the 
economy—the people who need jobs, and 
* * * the enterprises which 


which cannot hold their well-trained young 
men and women because of greater oppor- 
tunity elsewhere. 

There are five major tax blocks to progress 
and job creation: 


Taxing of gains on transfers from one in- 
vestment to another. 

Destructive rates of estate and gift taxes. 

Reform of these rates and methods is the 
purpose of the legislation, H.R. 2030 and 
H.R. 2031, sponsored by Representatives A. S. 
HERLONG, Jr., and Howarp H. Baker, of this 
committee, and which has such widespread 
support throughout the Nation. 

The world is capital minded as never be- 
fore. Everywhere the demand is for more 
capital for faster economic progress and ad- 
vance in living standards. Since World War 
II, American policy has been to recognize 
the need for more capital everywhere but at 

HR. 2030 and H.R. 2031 would reinstate 
the United States as the most dynamic econ- 
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omy of the world, providing new 
to prove that capital in a free society is more 
productive of good for more people than un- 
der any other system. 

In this dangerous age we cannot afford a 
lesser program. 
We cannot afford further delay in enact- 
ment of this program. 


Report by Congressman Laurence Curtis 
to the People of the 10th Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, as this session draws to a close, 


I think it is important to review the 
activities of the session. 
THE COLD WAR 


The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs is the committee most closely con- 
cerned with the nonmilitary aspects of 
the cold war, the most dangerous issue 
now confronting the American people. 
I therefore report first on my work as a 
member of that Committee. | 

Although the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee does not make or administer foreign 
policy—that being the constitutional 
function of the President and the State 
Department—it does authorize the 
spending of the funds to carry out for- 
eign policy, and it proposes resolutions 
on vital foreign policy issues. 

The Congress this year passed pro- 
visions against the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations, prohibiting 
assistance to the present government of 
Cuba, and prohibiting assistance to any 
other country if the President deter- 
mines that it is dominated or controlled 
by the international Communist move- 
ment. 

Berlin, Laos, and Cuba present criti- 
cal problems. The Secretary of State 
and military leaders have kept the com- 
mittee fully advised of the situations. 
Under the committee’s procedure each 
member is given an opportunity to ask 
questions or to express his individual 
views. The communication is two sided 
and thorough. I have joined the Foreign 


Affairs Committee in giving the Presi- 


dent’s cold war policies strong bipartisan 
tT It urged firmness in the face of 


ae =~ have been cast in the realiza- 
tion that the present nonmilitary ag- 
gression against the United States is 
war; that we are in a period of great 
danger to our country; that Americans 
must have stout hearts and steady 
nerves and that it may be necessary to 
risk war in order to avoid certain war; 
that once a country gives in to threats, 
only eventual war, or surrender and en- 
slavement, can follow. 

A strong military posture is our first 
line of defense, and I have supported 
the President’s policies, which have in- 
cluded added billions for defense, and 
more manpower for our military forces. 


October 1 a 


FOREIGN AID 


This is the subject to which the For- 
eign Affairs Committee devotes its major 
attention. 

There is growing opposition to these 
programs. Some of it is of the extremist 
variety. Much of it results from past 
mistakes and unsatisfactory perform- 
ance of the program. But after the most 
detailed and lengthy hearings, a great 
majority of the committee, including 
myself, was convinced that the program 
must go on and past mistakes be 
avoided. 

Foreign aid is one of America’s most 
important tools in the cold war. The 
military aid now goes almost entirely to 
undergird the military potential of 
countries on the borders of Soviet bloc 
nations, such as Greece and Turkey. 
The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and other top military officials 
were unanimous in stating that money 
spent on this aid was just as important 
to the defense posture of the United 
States as money spent on our own De- 
fense Establishment. 

The most important function of eco- 
nomic aid is to show developing coun- 
tries that they can raise their standards 


of living in freedom without having to 


choose the road to the Soviet type of 
tyranny. Developing peoples want free- 
dom, but in many cases they want eco- 
nomic progress even more, and are pre- 
pared to turn to Communist methods, if 
necessary, not realizing that such a turn 
will lead to Communist slavery. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee heard 
much evidence of the extent of similar 
programs being undertaken by Soviet 
bloc nations. This is persuasive evidence 
of the effectiveness of our own programs. 

As a result of Cuba and the threatened 
increase of Soviet influence in South 


America, the need for development aid — 


has become greater than ever. 

The act governing foreign aid was re- 
drawn this year. It sought to tighten up 
the administration of foreign-aid pro- 
grams, emphasize economic development, 
and place reliance on countrywide pro- 
grams of a long-term nature rather than 
on more piecemeal projects. The Agency 


handling economic foreign aid will now 


be ealled Agency for International De- 
velopment. 

After some controversy as to the fi- 
nancing of the program, the Congress 
made provision for long-range planning 
which was satisfactory to the President. 
Future commitments were authorized, 
backed up by annual appropriations. 
The House refused to sanction Treasury 
borrowing as a method of financing de- 
velopment loans. I urged and supported 
such refusal. Treasury borrowing is also 
referred to as back-door financing or fi- 
nancing from the public debt. There is 
mounting feeling in the House that it is 
an undesirable financial practice. _ 

The Congress reduced the funds re- 
quested by the President for foreign aid. 
But this was in line with past practice, 
and if the cuts turn out to be too ham- 
pering, further amounts can be provided 
for by supplementary appropriations, 
which can be taken up next January. 
Aside from the ‘Treasury borrowing 
issue discussed above, I supported the 
President’s requests. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


The new foreign aid legislation reiter- 
ated support of policies which have par- 
ticular application to Arab-Israel na- 
tions: Freedom of navigation in inter- 
national waterways, increased economic 
cooperation and trade between coun- 
tries, disapproval of discrimination 
against American citizens based on race 
or religion. It directed that these 
principles be supported in the adminis- 
tration of foreign aid. 


The statements of these principles have 


this year been somewhat watered down 
from the stronger form in which they 
appeared in last year’s legislation. The 
House retained them in their stronger 
form. This was done through amend- 
ments made in the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, one of which I offered. The 
Senate, at the request of the adminis- 
tration, weakened them, and the House 
had to agree to a compromise. I serve 
on the Subcommittee for the Middle 
East and have visited that area and Is- 
rael on three occasions. 
PEACE CORPS 


A new approach to foreign aid was 
inaugurated this year through the Peace 
Corps. The bill establishing this pro- 
gram was referred to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, which conducted hearings 
and reported it favorably. 

The idea of using trained young 
Amercan men and women to work on 
cultural and development projects in 
many parts of the world had been dis- 


cussed and studied. I took part in a 


study mission of members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee which visited 
foreign projects in developing countries. 
It found that some of the programs 
looking to capital improvements had not 
been satisfactory. 

The study mission was favorably im- 
pressed by development projects where 
young American college graduates were 


performing the type of work planned for 


the Peace Corps volunteers. In one 
project recent graduates of American 
agricultural colleges were working 
shoulder to shoulder with their Viet- 
namese counterparts on an experimen- 
tal agricultural station, testing the 
adaptability to that area of produce and 
fibers not previously grown there. The 
study mission recommended projects of 
that type which would reach the grass- 
roots. 7 
I supported the Peace Corps, both as a 
result of this experience, and because I 
believe that we need more trained peo- 
ple working abroad to match the grow- 
ing numbers of Russian and Chinese 
agents and “technicians.” The House 
supported the Peace Corps by a vote of 
287 in favor to 97 against. Its success 
will depend largely on careful selection 
of personnel, thorough training and 
wise management. The plans for its 
administration, training and operation 
appeared to be well conceived. 
ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


The Foreign Affairs Committee also 
had jurisdiction over the legislation set- 
ting up the new Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. It is an expansion of 
the work of an existing agency within 
the State Department. Its primary 
function is to prepare for disarmament 
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negotiations. This involves technical 
studies covering wide fields. It is im- 
portant to the national security that this 
work be done with great thoroughness 
and competence to avoid the risk of 


getting trapped into unwise negotia- 


tions. 

The bill established a strong inde- 
pendent Agency, although it is under the 
supervision of the Secretary of State. 
The Agency will point the way to areas 
where negotiation will be possible and 
where agreements will be verifiable, but 
the bill does not move in the direction 
of appeasement. It is not antimilitary, 
and had the support of our top military 
people. The House passed the bill, 290 
in favor to 54 against. I voted with the 
majority. 

The disagreement in Congress as to 
the name of the Agency points up the 
divergent views held about the Agency. 
At one stage it was called Disarmament 
Agency for World Peace and Security. 
At another, Arms Control Agency. The 
final name, a compromise, was Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

NATO PARLIAMENTARIANS CONFERENCE 


As a delegate from the House, I at- 
tended the NATO Parliamentarians Con- 
ference in Paris last November. It is 


a meeting of delegates from the legisla- 


tive bodies of the NATO countries. The 
United States sent nine delegates from 
the Senate, and nine from the House. 
There were committees on military, eco- 
nomic, and political questions. 

Discussions before the Economic Com- 
mittee, of which I was a member, made 
it clear that the Communist bloc nations 
use trade not for peaceful commercial 
intercourse, but as a means of political 
and economic aggression. A dictator- 
ship can move fast and wield unified eco- 
nomic power. By focusing that power 
on a given product or a given market 
the Communist bloc nations can cause 
total disruption. ‘There was discussion 
of means by which the free world can 
protect itself from this type of aggres- 
sion- 

This Conference was a valuable ex- 


perience. 

| DOMESTIC ISSUES 

In my report of last year I said: 

I have cast my votes in the direction which 
I believe would promote a free economy, 
sound money, and wise governmental econ- 
omy * * * avoiding the extremes on either 
side. 

The danger of overcentralization of gov- 
ernmental powers in Washington needs con- 
tinual watching. Government should be 
kept close to the people, and local control 
of local matters is a cornerstone of American 
democracy. The fight for home rule and 
against unwarranted Federal interference 
must be a continuous one. Federal power 
has a tendency to feed on itself. 


I still believe strongly in these prin- 
ciples. Many bills before the House this 
year aimed at desirable objectives, but 
went too far both as to spending and as 
to centralization of power in Washing- 
ton. I found it necessary to vote for 
amendments reducing the excesses. My 
voting record, which will be found below, 
gives examples of this. In many cases 
a majority of the House shared that 
view, and amended or rejected the bills, 
or held them over for action next year. 


which lasts 2 years, legislative matters 
not disposed of remain active and can be 
taken up at the 2d session starting next 
January. 
SPENDING 

This has been a spending Congress. 
The world situation required increased 
military spending, but domestic spend- 
ing was also increased, and would have 
been greater if the more moderate views 
by a majority of the House had not 
brought about some reductions. 

The budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, had been submitted by the 
previous administration as a balanced 


budget. Due largely to increased expen- 


ditures since January, it ended up with 
a deficit of $3.9 billions. : 

A balanced budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962, had been promised 
by the new administration, but increased 
expenditures have admittedly now 
thrown it out of balance, and a deficit of 
$6 or $7 billion is estimated. 

The civil employment rolls have grown 
with a net increase of 100,000 persons 
since last January. 

The American public must heed the 
warnings voiced by two great Americans, 
both Democrats. Congressman CLAR- 
ENCE CANNON, Democrat, of Missouri, 
chairman of the powerful Appropriations 
Committee, and by no means regarded 
as an extreme conservative, warned the 
House on August 16, 1961. Referring rad 
the current spending, he said: 

Now, of course, we are not taking in money 
enough to pay this. * * * Ever since this 


session began we have been spending in the - 


red at the rate of $1 million every hour, day 
and night. * * * I do not have to tell you 
what this is leading to. If we continue to 
spend at this rate, especially with these back- 
door provisions, spending will accelerate at 
an even greater rate. 


Senator Harry F. Byrp, Democrat, of 


Virginia, told the Congress on Septem- 


ber 13, 1961: 
The big increases in Federal spending in 
the recent past, the present, and the future, 


have been and (short of war) will be in 


domestic-civilian programs; not defense or 


- foreign aid. These programs are financed 


through both the regular budget and trust 
funds. * * * Indefinite deficit financing of 
vast increases in both nondefense and de- 
fense expenditures at the same time will 
create uncontrollable inflation and 

the run on our gold. These are elements of 
weakness. 


That part of the President’s program 
dealing with familiar issues previously 
before the Congress was-the most suc- 
cessful. Much of it was enacted, al- 


though often in modified form: foreign 


aid, stepped-up defense, housing, min- 
imum wage, pollution control, depressed 
areas, judgeships. New programs estab- 
lished the Peace Corps and the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 
Other parts of the President’s program 
were less successful. The education bills 
were lost in a morass of cross currents, 
including religious and racial quéstions. 
Tax proposals went by the board, includ- 
ing increased postal rates to reduce the 
postal deficit. The farm program was 


refused in part, while part of it went | 


through in modified form. The powerful 
j 
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As. Congress completed this fall only 
the list session of the 87th Congress_ 
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- ‘Ways and Means Committee decided to 


consideration of medical care 


A partisan note was injected into the 
discussion of minimum wage legislation. 
It was pointed out that the President 
as a Senator had a year ago refused an 
inerease to $1.15 an hour, while insisting 


‘on $1.25. But this year his bill provided 


insistence a year ago on an immediate 

increase to $1.25, the increase to $1.15 

could have been had a year sooner. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


The administration was criticized for 


platform and campaign promises. It de- 
cided to seek progress through executive 
action rather than through legislation. 
It seemed clear that the President did 
not desire the divisive effect on Demo- 
crats in the Congress at the start of his 
administration which would have fol- 
lowed a drive for civil rights legislation. 
The executive action brought the Fed- 
eral power to bear in the enforcement 
of existing laws protecting minority 
rights in voting, school segregation, in- 
terstate transportation, and jobs with 
—S Government and its contractors. 
The Congress extended the life of the 


islation to prevent the unfair use of 
educational requirements to block the 
registration of voters: to extend the 
rights of the Attorney General to inter- 
vene in- cases involving deprivations of 
constitutional rights beyond the present 


which limits such intervention to 
~ eases involving voting rights; to require 
every segregated school district in the 
South to produce within 6 months a plan 


of desegregation. Further legislation is 
needed and must be taken up next year. 
It will have my wholehearted support. 
year which will be helpful in many re- 


- pects, but does not face up to the issue 


of discrimination resulting from the 
quota system. The new law makes per- 
manent the provisions regarding the ad- 
mission of orphans and adopted children, 


provides an appeal in deportation cases, 


and speeds the admission of certain ap- 
plicants entitled to a preference. Bills 


seeking more extensive revision of the 


Jaw have been filed and must be taken 
up next year. They will have my sup- 


port. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
Social Security benefits were again 


increased, mostly for those in the lower 
ranges. Men as well as women were 


Made eligible to retire at age 62 on 


benefits somewhat reduced from what 
they would receive if they retired at age 
65. Payroll deduction and employers’ 


contributions—both really taxes—were 
slightly 


increased to cover the cost of the 
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above changes. These increases are in 
line with developments over Many years 


$43; 1955, $61; 1960, $74. 

The so-called retirement test govern- 
ing the amount which a person may earn 
after retirement without forfeiting any 
part of his retirement benefits was again 
slightly increased. I have filed a bill 
and have strongly supported legislation 
& bring about a larger increase. 

MASSACHUSETTS PROBLEMS 


Massachusetts problems, of course, 
receive my special attention. 

Bills beneficial to Massachusetts, 

which were enacted and which I worked 
for, were: to establish the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Park; an appropriation for the 
development of the Minuteman National 
Park in Concord and along the “battle 
road”; an appropriation to transfer the 
Quartermaster Container Institute from 
Chicago to the Quartermaster Research 
and Engineering Center at Natick, Mass., 
where the Army felt it could function 
more efficiently. 
I worked to see that Massachusetts got 
its fair share of appropriations for such 
programs as ufban renewal, airport con- 
struction, military construction, flood 
control. 

On the other hand it is necessary to 


oppose bills that are unfair to Massa~ 
chusetts. 


Some of the programs for Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States have a tend- 
ency to drain money unfairly from Mas- 
sachusétts taxpayers for the benefit of 
other sections of the country whose in- 
dustries are in competition with ours. 

Massachusetts people are ready to do 
their fair,share on problems of truly na- 
tional ”fiportance, but when Federal aid 
is provided for the solution of local prob- 
lems, Massachusetts—a high Federal 
taxpaying State—usually suffers. It is 
necessary to be constantly on the alert 
to see that Federal aid is not taken ad- 
vantage of by other areas whose com- 
bined legislative power is great, to the 
disadvantage of Massachusetts. 

Many problems affecting Massachu- 
setts must be handled by the executive 
departments rather than by legislation. 
The Massachusetts congressional dele- 
gation acts as a unit in seeking action 
favorable to Massachusetts. I have 
joined in these efforts, and have per- 
sonally taken up many of these problems 
with the departments concerned. 

Such problems are: efforts to have 
some of the facilities for the proposed 
moon shot—Project. Apollo—located in 
Massachusetts; relief for railroads; op- 


portunities for small business, which is 


of particular importance to Massachu- 
setts; removal of quotas on the imports 
of residual oil which hurt our area; fair 
protection of the textile industry: pro- 


tection for the fishing industry: mainte- 


mance of the workload at the Boston 
Shipyard and Watertown Arsenal in 
order to preserve job opportunities. 
VOTING RECORD 
As the fairest and most impartial way 
of reporting on the highlights of my 2d 


October 17 


York Times as the key House rollcall 
votes of the year. 

NEW YORK TIMES KEY ROLLCALL VOTES, 1961 

(What follows is copied directly from the 
Seer York Times except for the addition 
under each item of how Curtis voted and of 
his comment.on the vote.) 

1. Enlarge Rules Committee: January 31, 


1961, RaysurRN, Democrat, of Texas, proposal 


to enlarge Rules Committee membership 
from 12 to 15 members, increasing Demo- 
cratic membership by two and Republican 
membership by one. Passed: Yea, 217; nay, 
212. Democrats: Yea, 195; nay, 64. Re- 
publicans: Yea 22; nay, 148. Curtis voted 


It was argued that this enlargement 
was intended to reform the Rules Com- 
mittee so that it would not hold back 
bills from House consideration as it had 
done in the past. I believed that it was 
really an effort to transfer the power of 
the Rules Committee from the hands of 
one group to another group. Subsequent 
events have justified that belief, as the 
enlarged Rules Committee has withheld 
as many bills from House consideration 
as did the previous committee before 
enlargement. 

2. Minimum wage: March 24, 1961, KirrcH- 
mn, Democrat, of North Carolina; Ayres, Re- 
publican, of Ohio, substitute amendment 
to the administration’s fair labor standards 
proposal. The amendment limited the 
President's proposal of a $1.25 an hour mini- 
mum wage to $1.15 an hour and reduced 
the number of persons affected. Passed: Yea, 
216; nay, 203. Democrats: Yea, 74; nay, 177. 
Republicans: Yea, 142; nay, 26. The Senate 
bill, which prevailed, provided for a $1.25 
minimum. Curtis voted for the Kitchin- 
Ayres substitute. 


The above description of the Presi- 


dent’s proposal is subject to criticism. | 


The bill bringing forward the President’s 
proposal when the Kitchin-Ayres sub- 
stitute amendment was presented did not 
call for an immediate increase to $1.25 


an hour. It called for an increase to 
increase 


$1.15, together with a postponed 
to $1.25 to be effective in 1963. 

I voted for the immediate increase to 
$1.15 as provided for in the Kitchin- 
Ayres substitute, but felt that the post- 
poned increase for 1963 should be passed 
on at a later date. I also felt that some 
of the increases in the number of per- 
sons affected in the President’s bill vio- 
lated the concept of interstate commerce, 
which was the ground for Federal juris- 
diction over those persons. I therefore 
voted for the Kitchin-Ayres substitute 
as @ more reasonable bill. 

8. Depressed areas: April 26, 1961. Con- 
ferehce report compromising Senate-House 
differences and authorizing direct borrow- 
ing from the Treasury, in lieu of congres- 
sional appropriations, for Federal loans to 
areas of chronic economic distress. Passed: 
Yea, 224; nay, 198. Democrats: Yea, 193; nay, 
56. Republicans: Yea, 31; nay, 137. Curtis 
voted “nay.” 


I disapproved of Treasury borrowing, 
also known as back-door ing, as 
a means of providing, r this pro- 
gram. I also believed that the bill was 
highly disadvantageous to Massachu- 
setts. Many commentators felt that 
rural areas had been-included in order 
to attract southern votes. 


4. Housing: June. 22, 1961. Administra- 


tion's proposed Housing Act of 1961, author- 


; 
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of gradually increasing benefits. The 
: “The issues deserve special average monthly old-age retirement 
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izing " $4,900,000,000 in Federal grant and 
loans over a 4-year period. Passed: Yea, 235; 
nay, 178. Democrats: Yea, 210; nay, 38. Re- 
publicans: Yea, 25; nay, 140. Curtis voted 
“yea.” 


I believed that this bill went too far 
in some respects, but nevertheless voted 


for it, feeling that the good outweighed 


the bad. 

5. Omnibus farm bill: August 3, 1961. 
Acceptance of the conference report com- 
promising Senate-House differences on the 
Agricultural Act of 1961, extending produc- 
tion and price controls but not including a 
controversial proposal authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish commodity 
control programs unless Congress objected 
within 60 days. Passed: Yea, 224; nay, 170. 
Democrats: Yea, 175, nay, 58. Republicans: 
Yea, 49; nay, 112. Curtis voted “nay.” 


I believed that this bill represented a 
continuation of discredited farm policies, 
and would not bring surplus production 
under control as claimed. Subsequent 
events have justified that view. 

6. Foreign aid: August 18, 1961. Final 
passage of the $4,368,500,000 authorization 
without the provision, requested by the Pres- 
ident, for long-term borrowing authority. 
Passed: Yea, 287; nay, 140. Democrats: Yea, 
195; nay, 63. Republicans: Yea, 92; nay, 77. 
CurTIs voted “yea.” | 


The bill authorized long-range plan- 
ning, but eliminated the borrowing au- 
thority as the result a compromise 
satisfactory to the President. I have 
supported foreign aid. : 

7. School aid: August 30,1961. Emergency 
Educational Act of 1961—a compromise of- 
fered after other permanent school legislation 
bogged down in the Rules Committee—pro- 
viding $325 million for a 1-year public school 
Classroom construction program. The Dill 
also extended for 1 year student loan provi- 
sions of the National Defense Education Act, 
and extended the existing program of aid to 
schools in federally impacted areas. Re- 
jected: Yea, 170; nay, 242. Democrats: Yea, 
164; nay, 82. Republicans: Yea, 6; nay, 160. 
CuRTIS voted “nay.” 


’ The question before the House on this 
vote was not passage of the bill, but was 
whether to take up consideration of the 
bill under the unfamiliar Calendar 
Wednesday procedure. This was a has- 
tily thrown together and ill-conceived 
bill. Although it brought forward some 
entirely new approaches to the problem, 
the procedure used to bring it before the 
House was unfair and gave insufficient 
time for consideration. The fact that 
the House refused even to consider the 
bill by a vote of 242 against to 170 in 
favor is eloquent testimony. Even the 
National Education Association opposed 
the bill. 

Subsequently the House passed bills 
extending the impacted area and NDEA 
laws, and I voted for them. 
| | CURTIS BILLS 


It is the practice of some Congressmen 
to file a large number of bills, many of 
which are repetitions of other bills al- 
ready before the Congress on subjects of 
popular interest. I have not followed 
that practice, but have limited my bills 
to matters of special interest to the 10th 
District or to matters which I felt were 
insufficiently covered. 

Among the bills which I filed this year 
were the following: | 
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H.R. 5975, to increase earnings limita- 
tions for persons retired under social 
security to $2,400. 

H.R. 4730, to equalize overtime and 
holiday pay for substitute postal em- 
ployees with those of regular employees. 

H.R. 2884, to make veterans disability 


benefits the same whether the disability 


was incurred in peacetime or in war- 
time. 

H.R. 3432, to extend to Government 
employees who are not veterans the same 
rights of appeal on civil service questions 
as are now given to Government em- 
ployees who are veterans. 

H.R. 2754, to rename the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital on South Hunt- 
ington Avenue in Boston as the Edith 
Nourse Rogers Memorial Veterans’ Hos- 
pital. 

H.R. 5113, to authorize the Veterans’ 


Administration to provide space for 


State veterans’ agencies as they now do 
for certain national veterans’ organiza- 
tions, as desired by the Massachusetts 
ffice of Veterans’ Services. 
These bills will be further taken up at 
the second session of the present Con- 


gress. 
PRIVATE BILLS 

I also filed nine private bills relating 
to individual problems regarding im- 
migration. ‘These usually seek an ex- 
ception to some law or regulation which 
would create hardship if literally applied. 

The objectives of two of these bills 
were accomplished by administrative 
action. The remainder will be considered 
at the next session beginning in January. 
As Congress completed this fall only the 
lst session of the 87th Congress which 
lasts 2 years, pending legislation will be 
carried over until Congress reconvenes 
in January. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

I believe that one of my major duties 
is to see to it that constituents are fairly: 
treated in all their dealings with the 
Federal Government. I maintain offices 
open throughout the year in both Boston 
and Washington for every possible serv- 
ice to constituents. I conduct periodic 
meetings with constituents in every sec- 
tion of the district. _ | 

My newsletters published in the local 
press seek to keep people in touch with 
matters of interest in Washington, and 
report on my activities. I both write 
these letters and do the necessary re- 
search myself. 

In appearances at local gatherings I 
have pointed out the falseness of Soviet 
claims—especially those relating to 
peaceful coexistence, immediate and 
total disarmament, and Western colo- 
nialism. I have urged greater under- 
standing and appreciation of the Ameri- 
can heritage of freedom. I have urged 
increased efforts in the cold war, espe- 


cially in the field of propaganda in which - 
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the Soviet-bloc nations have so out- 
matched us. 
CONCLUSION 

In closing this report, I express my 
appreciation to the people of the 10th 
District for the honor and privilege of 
representing them in the Congress of the 
United States. 
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LAWS ‘RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
3 DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same ‘shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 


ent office of the Government submitting re- 


ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an. 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
pres@nted to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be ~ 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


_ Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may duthorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations — 


as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 


ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, ti 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where . 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150,. p. 
1939). 


EXTRACTS 
It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof ~ 


(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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